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NOTICE 


TO 

THE FIFTH, EDITK^N. 


The improvements in the present impression eqpsist in the intro- 
duction of new matter in numei^us places, the careful revision 
and correction of the old, the re-engraving of some of the illus- 
trations, and the insertion of several hundreds of additional 
references in the Index. , 

Since the first volume of the present Edition was printed, my 
attention has been called by LieuL-Colonel H. Aime Ouvry, who 
is about to proceed to Ceylon as Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
to a remarkable pecuMarity in the Singhalese coins, one of 
which is engraved at p. 461, Vol. L This is accompanied by an 
explanation by Mr* Vaux of the British Museum to the effect 
that the obverse represents a rude steinding figure of the Kaja 
hdlding the trUula in the left hand, and a flower in the right,” 
and on the reverse the same figure seated, the name in Nagari 
characters being |daced beside the face.” But Colonel Ouvry is 
of opinion that by inverting the coin some of the lines, which 
otherwise (perhaps intentionally) represent the rude outline 
of a human figure, resolve themselves into Arabic characters; 
which he considers give the date and place where the piece 
was struck, whilst* the Deva-Na^ait letters supply the name 
of the king. 

In Colonel Ouvry’s (jpinion the legend on the reverse exhibits 
the Arabic sentence ^ sauna sikha Lunkehy struck 

at Lanka in the year;” while on the obverse, the word -LJ 
Lunkehy'' is repeated, followed by what appears to be an Arabic 
numeral. 


VOL. 1. 
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Thus on eatjh face of these coins^ there would seem to be two 
inscriptions, one in Nagari and a second in Arabic ; but each so 
placed as to become reversed^ when the one above ’it is held 
upright. This fact, if established, acquires much significance in 
connexion with the gr^t resort of Arabian merchants at that 
time to Ceylon, and it serves to explain the circumstance of one 
of tj^ese coins being Engraved in Davy’s Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon^ on which the Nagari characters are turned upside 
down, hut when reversed th.ey form the name of Sri Prakrama 
Baku. 

^ J. EMERSON TENNENT. 


London, 
March 1860 . 


NOTICE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The gratifying reception with which tjie following pages have 
been honoured by the public and the press, has in no degree 
lessened my consciousness, that in a work so extended in its* 
scope, and comprehending such a multiplicity of facts, errors 
are nearly unavoidable both as to conclusions and detail. These, 
so far as I became aware of them, I have endeavoured to correct 
in the present, as well as in previous impressions. 

But my principal reliance for the suggestion and supply both , 
of amendments and omissions has been , on thp press and the 
public Sf Ceylon ; whose familiarity with the topics discussed 
naturally renders them the most competent judges as to the 
mode in which I have treated them. My hope when the 
book was published in October last was, that before going again 
to press I should be in possession of such friendly communi- 
cations and criticisfhs fromChe island, a^ woujd have enabled me 
to render the second edition ftiuch more valuable than the pre- 
vious one. In fhis expectation I have been agreeably disappointed, 
the sale having been so rapid, as to requiffe a fourth impression 
before it was possible to obtain from Ceylon judicious criticisms 
on the first. These in due tin^ will doubtless arrive ; and mean- 
while, I have ^endeavoured, by careful revision, to render the 
whole as far as possible correct. 


J. EMERSON TENNENT. 



NOTICE 

TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 


The call for a thild edition *on the same day that the second was 
announced for publication, and within less than two months 
from the appearance of the first, has furnished a gratifying 
assurance of the interest which the public are disposed to take 
in the subject of the present work. 

Thus encouraged, I have felt it my duty to make several 
alterations in th^ present impression, amongst the most im- 
portant of which is the insertion of a Chapter on the doctrines 
of Buddhism as it developes itself in Ceylon.^ In the historical 
sections I had already given an account of its introduction by 
Mahindo, and of the* establishments founded by successive 
sovereigns for its preservation and diflFusion. To render the 
narrative complete, it was felt desirable to insert an abstract of 
the peculiar tenets of the Buddhists ; and this want it has been 
my object to supply^ The sketch, it^will be •borne in mind, is 
confined to the principal features of what has been^denominated 
Southern amongst the Singhalese; as distin- 

guished from Northern Buddhiem^^ in Nepal, Thibet, and 
China.* The latter has been largeiy illustrated by the labours 

' See •Part IV., c. xi 

* Max KiMory of SimMt p, 2C2, 
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of Mr. B. H. Hodgson and the toilsome researches of the Transyl- 
vanian traveller M. CsOi>iA of Korrds; and the minutest details of the 
•doctrines and ceremonies of the former have been unfolded in the 
elaborate and comprehensive colle(;tion8 of Mr. Spence Hardy.* 
From materials discovered by these and other earnest inquirers, 
Buddhism in its general aspect has been ably delineated in the 
dissertations of Bur*nouf'^ anj Saint Hilaire ^ and in the com- 
mentaries of Eemusat'*, Stanislas Julien®, Foucaux®, Lassen ^ 
^and Werer.® The portion thus added to the present edition 
has been to a great extent taken from a former work of mine on 
the local superstitions of Ceylon, and the ^^Introduction and 
Progress of Christianity'''' there; and as the section relating 
to Buddhism liad the advantage, previous to publication, of 
being submitted to the Rev. Mr. Gogerly,* the most accom- 
plished Pali scholar in the island, as well as the most eru- 
dite student of BiuldhisticMil literature, I submit it with confi- 
dence as an accurate summary of the distinctive views of the 
Singhalese on the leading doctrines of ^their national faith. 

‘ A writer in the Saturday Revieiv^y in alluding to the passage 
in which I have sought to establish the identity of the ancient 
Tarshish with the modern Point de Galle*®, Admits the force of 

c 

the coincidence adduced, that the Hebrew terms for “ivory, 
apes, and peacocks”** (the articles imported in the ships 
of Solomon) are identical with the Tamil names, by which 


' Eddetm Monachisnij an account 
of the origin, laws, discipline, sacred 
writings, mysterious rites, religious 
ceremonies, and pA^sent citcum- 
stances of the Order of Mendicants, 
founded by Gctoma Budha. 8vo. 
Lond. 1850, ••and A Manual of Bud- 
hism in its Modem Developrneni, 8vo. 
Lond. 1853. 

2 Burnouf, Introdnctim a rilis- 
toireduBouddhumelndien. 4to. Pa^s. 
1845; and translation of the Lotus 
de la bonne Loi, 

3 J.BABXILBLEMYSAINT-IIlL.iIRE, 


Le Bouddha ct sa Relimon, 8vo. Paris, 
1800. 

^ Introduction and Notes to the 
Foe Koue Ki^oi P"a III AN. 

Lite and travels of IIioukn 
TnsANo. 

® Translation of Jjolitamtdra bv 
M. Pii. Ed. Fouca^. 

^ Author of the Indmhe Alter- 
thuniskunde; &c. 

® Author of tli(‘ Indisrhe Sfudien; S:c. 

^Novomb. 10, 1850, p. 012. 

P /Sec Vol, 11. Pt. vii. c. i. p. 102, 
1 ^Tinys, X. 22. 
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these o})jects are known in Weylon to the present clay ; aiid,^to 
strengthen iny argument on this point, he adds that, tliese 
terms were so entirely foreign and alien from the common 
Hebrew language as to hawe driven the Ptolemaist authors of 
the Septuagint version into a blunder, b^ which the ivory, apes, 
and peacocks come out as ^ hevni and airven stones,’’^ d1i(‘ 
circumstance adverted to had ifot escaped my notice ; •Imt 
I forebore to avail myself of it ; for, although the fact is 
accurately stated by the reviewer, so far as regards the*Vatieaiw 
IMS., in which the translators havti slurred over the *passag<‘ 
and converted D'?b ^nd ftito \i6o)v to- 

psvrojv KoX TrsXsKrjrotiv^^ (literally, ^stones hammered and carv(‘d 
in relief”); still, in the other great MS. of the Septuagint, 
the Codex Alexandrians y which is of ecjual antiquity, the pas- 
sage is correctly rendered by O AO NT U) €A€4>ANTINWN 
KAI nieHKtON KAI TAtONWN. The editor of the 
Aldine edition' compromised the matter by inserting “ llie 
ivory and apes,” and excluding the ‘‘ pe.acocks,” in (»rder to 
introduce the Vatican reading of ‘‘stones."* I have not com- 
pared the Complutensian and other later versions. 

The Rev. Dr. Cureton, of the British Museum, who, at mv 
re(|uest, collated the passage in the ('haldee and Syriac versions, 
assures me that in both, the terms in question bear the closest 
resemblance to the Tamil words found in tlie Hebrew; mnl that 
in each and all of them these are of foreign im])ortation. 

J. EMERSON TENNENT. 

London ; 

Novanber 28 //r, 1859 . 


^ \ «^ni(’o, 1518, f(»r poa-fowl — “ ico:i TroXt'e 

^ K«i ohivribv iXti^.avTWioi^ k<u TrtOi/- AiCiwTfv r« kiu .Josophus iilso 

K(,)p Kai Xi8(u»'. ^ HAi:i A. TlU ril. X. RMulors the wcml Tarslii.sli l;y rjy 

^2. It is to l>(‘ obsor^nl, that r»io<Tivj/X#'yo^/i'j/3oXrtrrr,”Hiiox]>ivs- 

.Josoplms appears to have boon equally sion whirh .<hows that lie wastliinK- 
Dinbarriissod by the unfamiliar term ii^ not of tho Indian but tbo wostoni 
for peacocks. lie alludes to ; Tarshish, situated in what A\i<'nus 
the voyage's of SoUnnon’s incivliJtnt- calls the I’Vvfum Tffrfvsitnitn, whence 
men to 1‘arshifji, and says that thfv j African slaves niiydit have bctm ox- 
brou}i:ht ba(‘k fixmi thoiice pTld and to Attfu/utf, J/zdatCff^ 

silver, wifi’h ivory, apes, ami JEthio- 1. viii. c. vii. soc. ' 2 . 

})i<inA — thus aubstitutiiiif ‘‘ sHves ” 
von. I. •‘ad 
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THE 'second edition. 


The Tcapidity witli which the first impression has been absorbed 
'by the j)nb]ic/has so shortened tlie interval between its appear- 
ance and that of the present edition, that no sufficient time has 
been allowed foV the discovery of errors or defects ; and the 
work is re-issued almost as a (Corrected reprint. 

In the interim, however, I Iiavc ascertained, that Ribeyro’s 
^^Historical Account of Ceylon,” whioJi it was heretofore supposed 
had never fippeared in any other than the French version of the 
Abbe Le Grand, and in the English translation of the latter by 
Mr. Lee', was some years since printed for the first time in the 
original Portuguese, from the identical MS. presented by the 
author to Pedro II. in 1685. It was published in 1836 by the 
Academia Real das Sciencias of Lisbon, under the title of 
Fatalidade Historica da Ilha de Ceildo;^^ and forms the 
fifth volume of the Collei^Zto de Noticias para a ITLstoria e 
Geografta das Na(^Z>es JJltramarinasr A fac-simile from a 
curious map of the island as it was then known to the Portu- 
guese, has been included in the present edition.^ 

Son:ke difficulty having been expressad to me, in identifying 
the ancient names of places in India adverted to in the following 
pages ; and media3val charts of that country being rare, a map 
has been inserted in the present edition^, to supply the want 
complained of. 

The only other importaTit ^change has hem a considerable ad- 
dition to theJndex, which was felt to be essential for facilitating 
reference. • 

J. E. T. 

London : ♦ 

November 1 5 ^ 1859. 

• • 

* See Vol. 11. Part vi. ch. i. p.5, note. * Ibid, p. 0. * See Vol. I. p. 330. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Thebe is no island in the world, Great Britain itself 
not excepted, that has attracted the attention of authors 
in so many distant ages and so many different countries 
as Ceylon. There is no nation in ancient or modem 
times possessed of a language and a literature, the 
writers of which h^e not at some time made it their 
theme. Its aspect, its religion, its antiquities, and 
productions, have been described as well by the classic 
Greeks, as by those of the Lower Empire ; by the 
Romans ; by the writers of China, Burmah, India, and 
Kashmir ; by the geographers of Arabia and Persia ; 
by the mediaeval voyagers of Italy and France * by the 
annalists of Portugal and Spain ; by the merchant 
adventurers of Holland, and by the travellers and 
topographers of Great Britain. ^ 

But amidst this wealth of.nTaterials as to its vicissi- 
tudes in early times, there is an absolute Bearth of in- 
formation regardiiJg the state and progress of the island 
during more recent periods^ and its actual condition 
at the present day. • • 

I was ‘made senaiblfe of this want, on the occa- 
sion of my nominat\pn, in 1845, to an office in con- 
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neetion with the government of Ceylon. I found 
abundant .details as to the capture of the maritime 
provinces from the Dutch in 1795, in the narrative of 
Captain Percival \ an officer who had served in the 
expedition ; and the' efforts to organise the first system 
of administration are amply described by.CoRDiNER®, 
Chaplain to the Forces ; by Lord Valenti A®, who was 
then travelling in the East ; and by Anthony Berto- 
LACCi\ who acted as auditor-general to the first go- 
vernor, Mr. North, afterwards Earl of Guildford. The 
story of the capture of Kapdy in 1815 has been related 
by an anonymous eye-Avitness under the pseudonyme 
of Philalethes and by Marshall in his Historical 
Sketch of the conquest.® An admirable description of 
the interior, as it presented itself some forty years ago, 
Avas furnished by Dr. Davy a brother of the eminent 
philosopher, Avho was employed on .the medical staff in 
Ceylon, from 1816 till 1820. 

Here the series of Avriters is broken, just at the 
comtnencemeqt of a period the most important and 
interesting in the history of the island. The mountain 
zone, which for centuries had been mysteriously hidden 
from tlv3 Portuguese and Dutch®, was suddenly opened 
to British enterprise in 1815. The lofty region, from 


^ An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon^ by Capt, li. Percival. 
4to. London, 1805. ^ 

^ A Description of Ceylon^ 
the Kev, James Cordiner, A.M,* 
2 vols. 4to. LondtJh, 1807. 

® Voyages and Travels to India^ 
Ceylon^ and the Red Sea, by Lord 
Viscount Valenti A. 3 vols. 4to. 
London, 1809. • 

^ A View of the Agricultural, Com-- 
mercial, and FinanciJ. Interests of 
Ceylon, §fc,, by A. Bertolacci, Esq. 
London, 1817. 

* A History of Ceylon from the 


earliest Period to the Year mdcccxv, 
by Philalethes, A.M. 4to, Lond. 
1817. The author is believed to have 
been the Rcv.^Ct. Bisset. 

® Henry Marshall, F.R.S.E., &c. 
went to Ceylon as assistant sur- 
geon of the 89th regitient, in 180S, 
and from *1816 till 18‘il was the 
senior medical officer of the Kan- 
dyan provinces. 

^ An Account of the Interior of 
Ceyl(%, ^c., by John Davy, M.D. 
4to.*Lon5on, 1821. • 

® Valentyn, in his great work on 
the Du^ch possessions m India, Oud 
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behind wliosc barrier (ff hills thp kings of Kand,y 
had looked down and defied the arms of three suc- 
cessive European nations, was at last rendered! acces- 
sible by the construction*of the grandest mountain road 
in India ; and in the north of the island, the ruins of 
ancient cities, and tlie stupendous monuments of^an 
early civilisation, were discovered and explored in the 
solitudes of the great central forests. Englis]i mer- 
chants embarked in the renoAvncd trade in cinnamon, 
which we had wrested from the Dutch ; and British 
capitalists introduced the cultivation of coffee into the 
previously inaccessible highlands. Clianges of equal 
magnitude contributed* to alter the social position of 
the natives ; domestic slavery was extinguislled ; com- 
pulsory labour, previously exacted from the free races, 
was abolished; and new laws under a charter of justice 
superseded the arbitrary rule of the native chiefs. In 
the course of less than half a century, the aspect of tlie 
country becamg changed, the condition of the people 
was submitted to new influences ; and tho time arrived 
to note the effects of this civil revolution. 

But on searching for books such as I expected to 
find, recording the "Iphenomena consequent on thtse do- 
mestic and political changes, I Avas disappointed to dis- 
cover that they Avere fcAv in number and generally 
meagre in information. Major Forbes, who in 1S26 and 
for some years aftprAvards held^a^iivil appointment in the 
Kandyan country, published an interesting* account of 
his observafions ^ ; and his Avork derives value from the 

en Nieuw Oost^Indien^ alludes more tifes and spies. (Vol. v. ch. ii. p. 35; 

than once with regret to the igno- ch. xv. p. 205.) • 

ranee in which his countrymen were ‘ Eleven Years in Ceylon^ by 

kept as to thi interior of Ceylon, Major Forbes. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

concerning which their only infor- 1840. 

mation was obtained through# fugi- 
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a^ention which tlje author liad paid to the ancient 
records of the island, whose contents were then under- 
going investigation by the erudite and indefatigable 
Turnoue.* 

In 1843 Mr. BEraETT, a retired civil servant of the 
colony, who had ‘studied some branches of its natural 
history, and especially its ichthyology, embodied 
his experiences in a volume entitled “ Ceylon and 
its Capabilities'' containing a mass of information, 
somewhat defective in arrangement. These and a 
number of minor publications, chiefly descriptive of 
sporting tours in search of elephants and deer, with 
incidental notices of the sublime scenery and majestic 
ruins of tbe island, were the only modem works that 
treated of Ceylon ; but no one of them sufficed to furnish 
a connected view of the colony at the present day, 
contrasting its former state with the condition to which 
it has attained under the government of Great Britain. 

On arriving in Ceylon and entering on my official 
functions, I csxperienced frequent inconvenience from 
this dearth of local knowledge. In my tours throughout 
the interior, I found ancient monuments, apparently 
defying decay, of which no one coUld tell the date or 
the founder; and temples and cities in ruins, whose 
destroyers were equally unknown. There were vast 
structures for public utility, on which the prosperity 
of the country fiad at ^)ne time beemdependent ; arti- 
ficial lakes,* with their conduits and canals for irri- 
gation, the condition of which rendared it iifteresting to 
ascertain the period of their formation, and the causes 
of their ab^. lonment ; \)ut to every inquiry of this 
nature, I was met by the .same unvarying reply; 
that information regarding them might possibly be 


^ See Volf I. Tart in Ih. iii. (jJ2. 
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found in the Mahawamo^ or in some othgr of the native 
chronicles ; but that few had ever read them, and 
none had succeeded in reproducing them for .popular 
instruction. 

A still more serious embarrassment arose from the 
absence of authorities to throw light, on questions that 
were sometimes the subject t)f administrative dclilfcra- 
tion: there were native customs wliicli no •available 
materials sufficed to illustrate; and native claiiAs, often 
serious in their importance, the considei-ation of which 
was obstructed by the want of authentic data. With 
a view to executive measures, I was frequently de- 
sirous of consulting the records of the two European 
governments, under which the island had heen ad- 
ministered for 300 years before the arrival of the 
British ; their experience might have served as a guide, 
and even their failures would have pointed out errors 
to be avoided ; but lierc, again, I had to encounter dis- 
appointment : in answer to my inquiries, I was assured 
that the recorfisy both of the Portuguese and Dutch, hail 
long since, disappeared from the archives of the Colonial 
Secretariat. 

Their loss, whilst in our custody, is the more re- 
markable, considering the value Avhich was attached to 
them by our predecessors. The Dutch, on the conquest 
of Ceylon in the seventeenth century, seized the official 
accounts and papers of the Portuguese; and a memoir 
is preserved by V alentyn, in which the Governor, Van 
Goens, on, handing over the command to his successor 
in 1663, enjoins on him the study of these important 
documents, and expresses anfciety for their careful pre- 
servation.' 

^ Valentyn^ Oud cn Niettw Oosi-Indieny ch. xiii. p. 174. 
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^,The British, on the capture of Colombo in 1796, 
were equally solicitous to obtain possession of the re- 
cords of the Dutch Government. By Art. XIV. of the 
capitulation they were required to be “ faithfully deli- 
vered over;” and, *by Art. XI., all “surveys of the 
island and its coasts ” were required to be surrendered 
to t\ie captors.' But, strange to say, almost the whole 
of these interesting and important papers appear to have 
been Iqgt; not a trace of the Portuguese records, so far 
as I could discover, remains at ('olombo; and if any 
vestige of those of the Dutch be still extant, they have 
probably become illegible from decay and the ravages 
of tlie white ants.- • 

But the* loss is not utterly irreparable; duplicates of 
the Dutch correspondence during their possession ol 
Ceylon are carefully prcsciwed at Amsterdam ; and 
within the last few years the Trystees of the British 
Museum purchased from the library of the late Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay the Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Papers of Sebastiao Joze Carvalho e SIello (Portu- 
guese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and subse- 
quently known as the Jlarquis de Pombal), from 1738 
to 174^, including sixty volumes relating to the history 
of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil during 
the 16th 17th, and 18th centuries. Amongst the latter 
are forty volumes of desj).atche3 relative to India entitled 



’ Amongst a valuable collection of ' - Note to the second edition — Siiuu- 

documents presented to the Royal the first edition wa* published I 
Asiatic Society of London, by the have been*told by a bite ollicer’ of 
late Sir ^Alexander .Tolinstun, for- the Ceylon Governinent, that nuiny 
meriy Chief Justice of Ceylon, thet^ ' ye.ars ago, what remained of the 
18 a volume of Duteh surveys of the Dutch records were removed from 
Island, containing mportant maps ; the rJeord-rooni of the Colonial Olliro 
of the coast and its harbours, and | to riie miteherry of th« government 
pjans of the great works for irriga- . agent of tlic western province; where 
tion in the northern and e.astern pro- some of them m.ay still be found, 
vigees. , I * 
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*CoUeeqam Authentica todas: as Leys^ Regimmtos^ 
Alvards e mais ordens que se expedsram para a India., 
desde o estahUcimmp destas conquistas f Ordendda por 
proviram de 28 de Marcg de 1754.' These contain the 
despatches to and from the successive Captains-General 
and Governors of Ceylon, so that, in part at least, the 
replacement of the records lost in the colony may be 
effected by transcription. 

Meanwhile in their absence no other resource wag 
left me than the original narratives of the Dutbh and 
Portuguese historians, chicrfly Valent\*n, De Barbos, 
and De Couto, who have preserved in two languages 
the least familiar in Europe, chronicles of their re- 
spective governments, which, so far as I am aware, 
have not been republished in any translation. 

The present volumes contain no detailed notice of 
the Buddist faith as it exists in Ceylon, of the Brahma- 
nical rites, or of the other religious superstitions of the 
island. These I have already described in my history 
of Christianity in Ceylon.'^ The materials for that work 
were originally designed to form a portion*of the prestJiit 
one; but having expanded to tw great dimensions to 
be made merely subsidiary, I formed them into a sepa- 
rate treatise. Along -with them I have incoiporated 
facts illustrative of the national character of the Singha- 
lese under the conjoint influences of their ancestral 
superstitions and the partial enbghtenjaent of education 
and gospel truth. 

Kespectjng the Physical Geography and 'Natural His- 

^ MSS. Brit. Mu 6. No. 20,^'61 to qtid American Missions; with an 
20,900. iJistarical Sketch of the Brahmaniml 

Christianity in Ceylon : it^ Irf ami Buddhist SiJtierstitionSy bj Sir 
traduction ami Progress under • the James Emerson TknSent. London, 
Portuguese^ the Dutch^ Me* British^ Murray, 1850. 
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tory of the colony, I found an equal want of reliable 
information ; and every work that even touched on the 
subject was pervaded by the misapprehension which I 
have collected evidence to connect ; that Ceylon is but a 
fragment of the great Indian continent dissevered by 
some local convulsion ; and that the zoology and botany 
of the island are iclentical -with those of the mainland.* 

Thus ,for almost every particular and fact, whether 
physical or historical, I have been to a great extent 
throwrf on my own researches ; and obliged to seek for 
information in' original sources, and in French and 
English versions of Oriental authorities. The results 
of my investigations are embodied in the follo'wing 
pages ; and it only .remains for me to express, in terms 
however inadequate, my obligations to the literary and 
scientific friends by whose aid I have been enabled to 
pursue my inquiries. 

Amongst these my first acknowledgments are due to 
Dr. Templeton, of the Army Medical StaflF, for his cor- 
dial assistance in numerous departments', but above all 
in relation to* the physical geography and natural his- 
tory of the island. Here his scientific knowledge, suc- 
cessfully cultivated during a residence of nearly twelve 
years in Ceylon, and his intimate familiarity with its 
zoology and productions, rendered his co-operation in- 
valuable ; and these sections abound with evidences of 
the liberal exten^t to which his stores of information 
have been generously imparted.* To Ibim and to Dr. 
Cameron, of”the Army Medical StaflF, I am indebted for 
many valuable facts and observations on tropical health 
and disease, embodied in ^e chapter on “ Climate." 


C 

^ It maj presumptuous in 

me to question the accuracy of Dr. 
Davy’s opinion on this point* (see 
his Account of the Interior of Ceylon 


tr 

^c.,.ch. iii. p. 78.), bu^ the grounds 
on which I venture to do so are 
stated, Vol. I. pp. 7, 27, 160, 178, 
208, &<f. 
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Sir Roderick I. Mdbchison (without, committing 
himself as to the controversial portions of the chapter 
on the Geology and Mineralogy of Ceylon) has done me 
the favour to offer some* valuable suggestions, and to 
express his opinion as to the gencM accuracy of the 
whole. 

Although a feature so characteristic as that of its 
Vegetation could not possibly be omitted in a work pro- 
fessing to give an account of Ceylon, I had neither 
the spade nor the qualifications necessary to produce a 
systematic sketch of the BotSjiy of the island. I could 
only attempt to describe it as it exhibits itself to an un- 
scientific spectator; and the notices that I have given 
are confined to such of the more remarkable plants as 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of a stranger. In 
illustration of these, I have had the advantage of copious 
communications from^ William Ferguson, Esq., a gen- 
tleman attached to the Survey Department of the Civil 
Service in Ceylon, whose opportunities for observation 
in all parts of Ihe island have enabled him to cultivate 
with signal success a taste for botanical pursuits. And 
I have been permitted to submit the portion of my 
work which refers tp this subject to the revision of the 
highest living authority on Indian botany. Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, of Kew. 

Regarding the fauna of Ceylon, little has been pub- 
lished in any collective form, Ayith the exception of a 
volume by Dr. Kelaart entitled Prodroip,us Faunae 
Zeilanicce ; several valuable papers by Mr. Edgar L. 
Layard in the Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for 1852 and 1853 ; and some very imperfect 
lists appended to PniDhAM’s compiled account of the 
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iglafid.^ Knox, in the charmsng narrative of his cap- 
tivity, published in the reign of Charles II., has de- 
voted a chapter to the animals of Ceylon, and Dr. 
Davy has described some of* the reptiles : but with 
these exceptions the subject is almost untouched in 
works relating to*the colony. Yet a more than ordinary 
interest attaches to the inquiry, since Ceylon, instead of 
presenting, as is generally assumed, an identity between 
its fay,na and that of Southern India, exhibits a re- 
markable diversity of type, taken in connection with 
the limited area over whiqh they are distributed. The 
island, in fact, may be regarded as the centre of a 
geographical circle, possessing within itself forms, whose 
allied species radiate far into the temperate regions of 
the north, as well as into Africa, Australia, and the 
isles of the Eastern Archipelago. 

In the chapters that I have dpvoted to its elucida- 
tion, I have endeavoured to interest others in the 
subject, by describing my own observations and impres- 
sions, with fidelity, and with as much accuracy as may 
be expected from a person possessing, as I do, no greater 
knowledge of zoology and the other physical sciences 
than i% ordinarily possessed by any educated gentleman. 
It was my good fortune, however, in my journeys to 
have the companionship of friends familiar with many 
branches of natural science: the late Dr. Gardner, 
Mt. Edgar L.* LAYAfiD an accomgj^ished zoologist, 
Dr. Templi^ton, and oth'ers ; and I was thus enabled 


‘ An Historical^ Political^ and Sta- 
tistical Account of Ceylon and its De- 
pendencies^ by C, Tridham, Es^. 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond'^n, 1849. The au- 
thor was never, 1 believe, in Ceylon, 
but his book is a laborious conden- 


sation of the principal English works 
relating to it. Its value would have 
been greatly increased had Mr. 
Pridham accompanied his excerpts 
by i|eferences to the respective au- 
thorities. , 

o ' 
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to collect on the spot many interesting facts relative 
to the structure and habits of tlie numerous tribes 
of animals. These, chastened by the corrections of 
my fellow-travellers, and established by the examina- 
tion of collections made in the cblony, and by subse- 
quent comparison with specimens contained in museums 
at home, I have ventured to submit as faithful outlines 
of the fauna of Ceylon. 

The sections descriptive of the several clashes are 
accompanied by lists, prepared with the assistance of 
scientific friends, showing \he extent to which each 
particular branch had been investigated by naturalists, 
up to the period of my departure from Ceylon at the 
close of 1849. These, besides their inherent interest, 
will, I trust, stimulate others to engage in the same 
pursuit, by exhibiting chasms, which it remains for 
future industry an(^ research to fill up ; — and the 
study of the zoology of Ceylon may thus serve as 
a preparative for that of Continental India, embracing, 
as the former cloes, much that is commop to both, as 
well as possessing a fauna peculiar to the island, that in 
itself will amply repay more extended scrutiny. 

From these lists have been excluded all species 
regarding the authenticity of which reasonable doubts 
could be entertained *, and of some of them, a very 
few .have been printed in italics, in order to denote the 
desirability of mpre minute comparisoif with well deter- 
mined specimens in the great’ national deppsitories be- 
fore finally incorpprating them with the Singhalese 
catalogues. 


' An exception occurs in the list lities are doubtful have been ad- 
of shells, prepared by Mr. SAvanus mitted for reasons adduced. (See 
IIanlet, in which some whose loca- , VoK 1. p. 234.) 
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^.In the labour of collectings and verifying the facts 
embodied in these sections, I cannot too warmly express 
my thanks for the aid I have received from gentlemen 
interested in similar studies* in Ceylon: from Dr. 
Kelaart and Mr. Edgar L. Layard, as well as from 
officers of the Ceylon Civil Service ; the Hon. Gerald 
C. 'Talbot, Mr. C. R. Buller, Mr. Mercer, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. WniTiNG, Major Skinner, and Mr. Mitford. 

Befqre venturing to commit these chapters of my work 
to the press, I have had the advantage of having portions 
of them read "by Professor,'! Iuxley, Mr. Moore, of the 
East India House Museum; Mr. R. PATfERSON, F.R.S., 
author of the hitroduction to Zoology^ and by Mr. Adam 
White, of the British Museum; to each of whom I am 
exceedingly indebted for the care they have bestowed. 
In an especial degree I have to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., for valuable additions 
and corrections in the list of the Ceylon Reptilia ; and 
to Professor Faraday for some notes on the nature and 
qualities of ^he “Serpent Stone,” ^ submitted to him. 

I have recorded in its proper place my obligations to 
Admiral Fitzroy, for his most ingenious theory in elu- 
cidatiqu of the phenomena of the Tides 'around Ceylon.''^ 

The extent to which my observations on the Elephant. 
have been carried, requires some explanation. The 
existing notices of this noble creature are chiefly de- 
voted to its habits and capabilities ip, captivity ; and 
very few wqrks, with which 1 am acquainted, contain 
illustrations of its instincts and functions vshen wild in 
its native woods. Opportunities for observing the 
latter, and for collecting Tacts in connection with them. 


‘ See Vol. I. Part ii. ch. iii. p. 199. ’ See Vol. II. Part vii. ch. i. p. 116. 
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are abundant in Ceylon and from the moment of 
arrival, I profited by every occasion afforded to me for 
observing the elephant in a state of nature, and»obtain- 
ing from hunters and natives correct information as to 
its oeconomy and disposition. Anetdotes in connection 
with this subject, I received from some of the most 
experienced residents in the* island ; amongst others, 
from Major Skinner, Captain Philip Payne Gallwey, 
Mr. Faibholme, Mr. Cripps, and Mr. Morris.^ Nor 
can I omit to express my acknowledgments to Pro- 
fessor Owen, of the BritiS|i Museum, to whom this 
portion of my manuscript was submitted previous to its 
committal to the press.. 

In the historical sections of the work, I have been 
reluctantly compelled to devote a considerable space to 
a narrative deduced from tlie ancient Singhalese chro- 
nicles : into which I found it most difficult to infuse 

^ • 

any popular interest. But the toil was not undertaken 
without a motive. The (economics and hierarchical 
institutions of Buddhism, as administered through suc- 
cessive dynasties, have exercised so paramount an influ- 
ence over the habits and occupations of the Singhalese 
people, that their , impress remains indelible jto the 
present day. The tenum of temple lands, the compul- 
sory services of tenants, the extension of agriculture, 
and the whole system of co-operative cultivation, derived 
from this source organisation and devetepment; and the 
origin and objects of each of these are onjy to be ren- 
dered intelligible by an inquiry into the events and 
times in which the system took its rise. In connection 
with this subject, I am indeb^d to the representatives 
of the late Mr. Turnol'r, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
for access to his unpublished manuscripts ; and to those 

b2 
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pcg*tions of lus correspondence with Prinsep, which 
relate to the researches of these two distinguished 
scholars regarding the Pali annals of Ceylon. I have 
also to acknowledge my obligations to M. Jules Moiil, 
the literary executol* of M, E. Burnouf, for the use of 
papers left by thajt eminent orientalist in illustration of 
the ancient geography of fhe island, as exhibited in the 
works of Pali and Sanskrit writers, 

I h^ve been signally assisted in my search for mate- 
rials illustrative of the social and intellectual condition 

e 

of the Singhalese nation, dhring the early ages of their 
history, by gentlemen in Ceylon, whose familiarity with 
the native languages and literature impart authority 
to their communications ; by Ernest de Saram Wijeye- 
SEKERE Karoonaratne, the Maha-Moodliar and First 
Interpreter to the Goveraor; and to Mr. de Alwis, the 
erudite translator of the Sidath Sangara. From the 
Kev.* Mr. Gogerly of the Wesleyan Mission, I have 
received expositions of Buddhist policy ; and the Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, author of the two most important 
modern works on the archajology of Buddhism*, has 
done me the favour to examine the chapter on Sing- 
iiALESf: Literature^ and to enrich it by numerous sug- 
gestions and additions. 

In like manner I have had the advantage of com- 
municating with Mr. Cooley ’(author of the History of 
Maritime and inland^ Discovery') iij relation to the 
Mediceval history of Ceylon, and the period embraced 
by the narrative of the Greek, ^rabian,.and Italian 
travellers, between the fifth and fifteenth centuries. 


* Oriental Monachism, 8vo. London, 18504 and A ManM of Buddhism^ 
8vo. London, 1853. 
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I have elsewhere recorded my obligations to Mr._ 
Wylie, and to his colleague, Mr. LocfcHABT of Shanghai, 
for the materials of one of the most curious chapters of 
my work, that which treats of the knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Chinese in the Middle Ages. This is 
a field which, so far as I know, is yntouched by any 
previous ■writer on Ceylon. • In the course of my'in- 
quiries, finding that Ceylon had been, from the remotest 
times, the point at which the merchant fleets frbm the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf met those from China 
and the Oriental Archipelago*^ thus efiectfng an exchange 
of merchandise between East and West) ; and discover- 
ing that the Arabian ^nd Persian voyagers, on their 
return home, had brought back copious accoipits of the 
island, it occurred to me that the Chinese travellers 
during the same period had in all probability been 
equally observant and communicative, and that the 
results of their experience might be found in Chinese 
works of the Middle Ages. Acting on this conjecture, 

I addressed myself to a Chinese gentleman, Wang Tao 
Chung, who was then in England ; and he, on his return 
to Shanghae, made kno^vn my wishes to Mr. Wylie. 
My anticipations w^re more than realised by Mr. Wylie’s 
researches. I received in due course, extracts from 
upwards of twenty works by Chinese -writers, between 
the fifth and fifteenth centuries, and the curious and 
interesting facts^contained in tjjem ara embodied in the 
chapter devoted to that particular subject. In addition 
to these, the courtesjof M. Stanislas Julien, the eminent 
French Sinologue, has laid me under a similar obligation 
for access to unpublished passages relative to Ceylon, 
prepared for his transliltion of the great w5rk of Hiouen 
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Thsang ; descriptive of the liuddhist country of India 
in the seventh century. ‘ 

It is ^ with pain that I advert to that portion of the 
section which treats of the British rule in Ceylon ; in 
the course of which* the discovery of the private corre* 
spondence of the, first Governor, Mr. North, deposited 
aloSig with the AVellesley Manuscripts, in the British 
Museum^, has thrown an unexpected light over the 
fearful 'events of 1803, and the massacre of the English 
troops then in garrison at Kandy. Hitherto the honour 
of the British*^ Government lias been unimpeached in 
these dark transactions ; and the slaughter of the troops 
has been uniformly denounced , as an evidence of the 
trcacheroijs and ‘‘ tiger-like ” spirit of the Kandyan 
jieoplc.^ But it is not possible now to read the narra- 
tive of these events, as the motives and secret arrange- 
ments of the Governor with the treacherous Minister of 
the- king are disclosed in the private letters of Mr. 
North to the Governor-general of India, 'mthout feeling 
that the sudden destruction of Major* Davie’s party, 
however revolting the remorseless butchery by which 
it was acliieved, may have been but the consummation 
of a revenge provoked by the discc^very of the treason 
concocted by the Adigar in confederacy with the repre- 
sentative of the British Croivn. Nor is this construction 
weakened by the fact, that no immediate vengeance 
was exacted by the governor in expiation of that 
fearful tragedy; and that the private letters of ]\Ir. 
North to the Marquis of Wellesley contain,, avowals of 

inefiectual efforts to hush up the a:^air, and to obtain a 

» 

* Mimoires 8u^ les Conirees Occi- * Additionnl MSS., Brit, Mus., 
{Icntales^ (raduites du Sanscrit en No, ^3,864, &c. 

Chinois, en Pun 648, Far M, ^ Db* Quincet, caUected Works^ 
Stanislas Julies. vol, xii, p, 14. 
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clumsy compromise by inducing the Kandyan king .ta 
make an admission of regret. 

I am aware that there are passages in the fallowing 
pages containing statements that occur more than once 
in the course of the work. But I fftund that in dealing 
with so many distinct subjects the same fact became 
sometimes an indispensable illustration of more than 
one topic; and hence repetition was unavoidable even 
at the risk of tautology. 

I have also to apologise for variances in the spelling 
of proper names, both of jilacd^ and individuals, occurring 
in different passages. In extenuation of this, I can 
only plead the difficulty of preserving uniformity in 
matters dependent upon mere sound, and uneettled by 
any recognised standard of orthography. 

I have endeavoured in every instance to append re- 
ferences to other authors, in support of statements 
which I have drawn from previous writers ; an arrange- 
ment rendered essential by the numerous instances in 
which errors, tTiat nothing short of the o^ginal autho- 
rities can suffice to expose, have been reproduced and 
repeated by successive writers on Ceylon. 

To whatever extant the preparation of this work may 
have fallen short of its conception, and whatever its 
demerits in execution and style, I am not without hope 
that it will still exhibit evidence that by persevei*ance 
and research I h^vc laboured to*rendei® it worthy of the 
subject. 


LonPON : 
July 13M, 1859. 


JAMES EMERSON TENXENT. 
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Page 381, 6th line fVom top,ybr Jaytawanarama ’’ read “ Jayta-wana-Ilania.” 
„ 481, 8th line J*oni top,ybr ‘‘ Jeyta-wana-rama” read “ Jayta-wana-Rama." 
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PHYSICAL GEOGKAPIIY. — GEOLOGY. — MIXERALOGY.— GEMS, 

CLIMATE, ETC. 

General Aspect. — Ceylon, whatever direction it 

is approached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and gran- 
deur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the 
universe. The traveller from Bengal, leaving behind 
the melancholy delta of the Ganges and the torrid 
coast of Coromandel ; or the adventurer from Europe, 
recently inured to the sands of Egyjit and the scorched 
headlands of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 
beauty which expands before him as the island rjses from 
tlie sea, its lofty mounUiins covered by luxuriant forests, 
and its shores, till they meet the ripple of the waves, 
bright with the fohage^f pei'iietual spring. 

The Brahmans designated it by the epithet of “ the 
resplendent,” and in their dreamy, rhapsothes ex- 
tolled it as the re^on of mystery and subliniity ^ ; 
the Buddhist . poets gracefully apostrophised it as “ a 


^ Ils en ont fait ui^ esp^ce de 
paradis, et ae sont aue dea 

etres d’une nature dng^liqiie lea ha- 
bitaient/’ — Axbtrouni, Trait6 des 
ISreSy 4*0. ; ReA^aiid, G^^aphie 
dtAhoulf6day Introd. sec. iii. p. ccxxiv. 
The renown of Ceylon as it reached 
Europe in the seventeenth century is 
thus summed up by Purchas in Mxs 
PUgrimagey b. v, c. 18, n. 650 : — 
The heauens ynth their dewet, the 
ayre with a pleasant holesomenesse 

B 


and fragrant frethnesse, the waters in 
their many riuers and fount aines, 
the earth diuersified ill aspiring hills, 
lowly vales, equall and inditteiviit 
plaines, filled in her inward chambers 
with niettalls and je wells, in her 
outward court and vpper fiice stored 
with whole woods ot the best cin- 
namon that the sunne seeth ; besides 
fruits, oranges, lemons, surmount- 
ing ^ose of Spaine; fowles and 
beasts, both tame and wildo (among 

2 
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.pqarl upon tlie brow of IndH ; ” the Chinese knew* 
it as the “island of jewels;” the Greeks as the “land 
of the hyacinth and the ruby; ” the Mahometans, in the 
intensity of their deljght, assigned it to the exiled 
parents of mankind^ as a new elysium to console them 
for the- loss of Paradise ; and the early navigators of 
Europe, as they ' returned dazzled with its gems, and 
laden with its costly spices, propagated the fable that 
far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it was 
redolent of perfume.^ In later and less imaginative 
times, " Ceylon has still maintained tlie renown of its 
attractions, and exhibits ip all its varied charms “ the 
higliest conceivable development of Iiuhan nature.”* 
Picture, ‘t(]ue Outline. — The nucleus of its mountain 
masses consists of gneissic, granitic, and other ciystaUine 


which is their elephant honoured by 
a natiirall acknowledgement of ex- 
cellence of all other elephants in the 
world). These all have conspired 
and joined in common league to pre- 
sent vnto Zeilan the chiefe of worldly 
treasures and pletisures, with a long 
and healthfull life in the inliabitants 
to eujoyo them. No luarvell, tlien, 
if sense and sensual itie haue heere 
stumbled on a paradise.” 

^ The fable oi the spicy breezes ” 
said to blow from Arabia and India, 
is as old as Ctesias ; and is eagerly 
adopted by Pliny^ lib. xii. c. Ti, 
and repeated by several voyagers in 
the middle ages, and even in later 
times. (See Mendelslo*8 Traveh 
A.i). 1030. b. ii.) The Greeks bor- 
rowed the tale from the Hindus^ 
who believe tliat the Chandana or 
sandal-wood iraparlii its odours to 
the winds j and their poets %peak 
of the Malayag as the westerns did 
of the Sabiean breezes. But the 
aUusion to such perfumed winds 
was a trope common to all the 
discoverers of unknown lands: the 
companions of Columbus ascribed 
them to the region of the Antilles j 
and Verrazani and Sir Walter Ka- 
leigh scented them off the coast of 
Carolina. Milton borrowed from 


Diodonis Siculus, lib. iii. c. 46, the 
statement that 

*♦ Far off at sea north-east wind* blow 
.Sabeean odours from the tplcy thorc 
Of Araby the Blest.” 

{P. L. It. ira.) 

Ariostd employs the same imagina- 
tive embellishment to describe the 
charms of C vprus : 

” Scrplllo e }>crsa e rose e gipll e croco 
Spargon dallJ odnrlfero terreno 
Tanta suaviti, ch’ in mar icntirc 
La fa ogni vento che da terra spire.’* 

^ (Oi/. /'Wr. xvlil. blft.) 

That ^mo aromatic smell is percep- 
tible far to seaward, in the vicinity of 
certain tropical countries, is unques- 
tionable ^ and in the instance of Cuba, 
an odour like that of violets, which is 
discernible two or thi*ee miles from 
land, when the wind is off the shore, 
has been traced by Poeppig to a spe- 
cies of Tdrareraj a ciimbinp’ plant 
which diffuses its odour during the 
night. But in the case of Ceylon, if 
the existcnct of such a perfume be not 
altogether imaginary, the fact has 
been falsified by identifying the al- 
leged fragrance wiMi cinnamon ; the 
truth being that the cinnamon laur<il, 
unless it bo crushed, exhales no aroma 
whatever ; and the peculiar mlour of 
th§ spice is only perceptible after tlie 
bark has been separated and dried. 

^ IfASSEN, IndU&ie AUeiihujtis- 
knndey vol. i. p. 108. 
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rocks, which in their raeistless upheaval have rent ^he 
superincumbent strata^ raising them into lofty pyramicls 
and craga, or hurKng them in gigantic fragmei^ to the 
plains below. Time and.deciy we slow in their .tjssaults 
on tliese towering precipices and splintered pinnat^ ; 
and from the absence of more perishable mateSala, th^e 
are few graceful sweeps along the higher chains, or rbll- 
•mg downs in the lower ranges of the hills. Every bold 
elevation is crowned by battlemented cliffs, and flanked 
by chasms in which the shattered strata are 'seen as 
sharp and as rugged as if they had but recently* under- 
gone the grand convulsion that displaced^them. 

Foliage and Verdure. — The soil in these regions is 
consequently light and unremunerative. But the plentiful 
moisture arising from the interception of every passing 
vapour from the Inchan Ocean and the Bay ‘of Bengal, 
added to the intense warmth of the atmosphere, cjom- 
bine to force a vegetation so rich and luxuriant, that , 
imagination can picture nothing more wondrous and 
charming ; every lev*el spot is enamelled with verdure, 
forests of never-fading bloom cover mountain and valley ; 
flowers of the ^irightest hues grow in profusion over the 
plains, and delicate chmbing plants, rooted in the shelving 
rocks, hang in graceful festoons down the edge of every 
precipice. 

Unhke die forests of Europe, in which the excess of 
some peculiar trees inqiarts a character of monotony 
to the outline and gi’aveness to the colouring, the forests 
of Ceylon are singularly attractive from the endless variety 
of their foliage, and the vivid contrast of its tints. The 
mountains, espedally those IcxikTlig towards the cast and 
south, rise abruptly to prodigious and almost precipitous 
heights ab*ve the level plains ; the rivers wind tlirough 
woods below like threads of silver through green em- 
broidery, tUl they M'e lost in n dim haze which conceals 
the far horizon ; and thfough this a line of iS'emulous light 
marks whftre the sunbeams are glittering among the vmves 
upon the distant shore. 
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. .From age k) age a scene eo lovely has imparted a 
colouring ot‘ romance , to the adventures of the seamen 
who, iij the eagerness of commerce; swept iound the 
shores of India, to bring bac^, the pearls and precious 
stones, the cinnamoq and odours, of Ceylon. The tales 
of the Arabians are fraught with the wonders of 
“ Serendib ; ” and "the mariners of the Persian Gulf have 
left a record of their delight in reaching -the calmf 
havens of tlie island, and reposing for months together 
in valleys where the waters of the sea were overshadowed 
by woods, and the gardens were blooming in perennial 
summer.^ 

Geographical Position. — Notwithstanding the fact 
that the ILndus, in their system of the universe, had 
given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first 
meridian, the meridian of Lanka,” being supposed to 
pass over the island, they propounded the most extra- 
vagant ideas, both as to its positfon and extent ; expand- 
ing it to the proportions of a continent, and at the 
same time placing it a considerable ’distance south-east of 
India.^ 

The native Buddhist historians, unajple to confirm 
the exaggerations of the Brahmans, and yet reluctant 
to detractirom the epic renown of their country by dis- 
claiming its stupendous dimensions, attempted to re- 
concile^ its actual extent with ijie fables of the 
eastern astronomers by imputing to the agency of 
earthquakes the submersion of vast regions by the 
sea.^ But evidence is wanting to corroborate tire asser- 


' ReinattI), Iklatim des Voyages | 
AraheSf ke.j dam le nmideme siecle. i 
Paris, 1845, tom. ii. p. 129. I 

^ For a condensed account of the ! 
dimensions and position att^buted ^ I 
Lanka, in the IVmhic Astronomy of j 
the Hindus, see Itdrodue- | 

tion to Ahoulf^daj sec. iii. p. ccxvii., j 
and his M^moire sur rinde^ p. 842 ; 
Wilfoed’b Essay on the Sacred Isles 


of the Wedy Afliat Researches, vol. x. 
p. 140. 

2 Sir Wtluam Jokes adopted the 
legendary opinion that Ceylon for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much far- 
ther to the west and south, so as to 
indmlo Lanka or the equinoctial 
point of the Indian a^rononters.’’ — 
on the InstUidioti of a 
Soeidi^for itiquiring into the Hidory, 
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tion of such occurrencai, at least 'withyi the historic 
period ; no records of them exist ip, the earliest writings of 
the Hindus, the Arabians, or Persians ; who, had the 
traditions survived, w<juld eagerly have cl^onicled 
catastrophes so appalling.^ Geologjc analogy, so far as 
an inference is derivable from the formation of the 
adjoining coasts, both of India and Ceylon, is opposed 
to this theory ; and not only plants, but animals, 
wa.TnTnfl.1ia, birds, reptiles, and insects, exist in Ceylon, 
which are not to be foimd in the flora or fauna of the 
Indian continent.^ 


of {he BordererSy MountatneerSy I 
and iBUmders of Asia , — Works, vol. i. | 
p. 120. The Portuguese, on their 
arrival in Cevlon in the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. found the natives fully impressed 
by tne tradidons of its former extent 
and partial submersion; and their 
belief inr connection therewith will be 
found in the narratives and histories 
ofDBBAJtROfl andDiooo de Couto, 
from which they have been transferred, 
almost without abridgment, to the 
pages of YAJiEincirN. The substance 
of the native legends will be found in 
the Mahaiw<m$Oj c. xxiL p. 131 ; and 
Bfdavediy pp, IW, 190, 

* The fiwt disturbance of the coast 
by which Ceylon is alleged to have 
b^n severed from the main land is 
said by the Buddhists to have taken 
place B.a 2387 ; a second commotion 
18 ascribed to the age of Panduwasa, 
B.a 504 j and the subsidence of the 
shore adja(?ent to Colombo is said to 
have taken place 200 years later, in 
the reign of Ilevenlpiatissa, b.c. 306. 
The event is thus r|porded in the 
Bajavaliy one of the sacred books of 
Ceylon : — In these days the sea was 
seven leases from Kalany ; but on 
account ot wlfet had been done to 
the teeroonansee (a priest who had 
been tortured by the king of Kalany ), 
the gods who were charged with the 
conservation of Ceylon^ became sen*- 
raged and caused the sea to delu^ 
the land ; aift ^ as during the epodh 
called duwapawrayaga on account of 

B 


the wickedness of Rawana, 25 palaces 
and 400,000 streets were all over-run 
^ the sea, so now in this time of 
Tissa Kaja, 100,000 Ivgo towns, 910 
fishers’ villages, and 400 villages in- 
habited by pearl fishers, making to- 
gether eleven-twelfths of the terri- 
tory of Kalanv, were swallowed up 
by the sea.” — BaJaixdL UraAM’s ver- 
sion, vol. ii., pp. 180, 190. 

Forbes observes the coincidence 
that the legend of the first rising 
of the sea in 2387 B.C., very nearly 
coincides with the date assigned 
to the Deluge ^^of Noah, 2348. 
— Eleven Years m Cet/loHy vol. ii. 
p. 258. A tradition is also extant, 
that a submersion took place at a 
remote period on the east coast of 
Ceylon, whereby the island of Giri- 
dipo, which is mentioned m the first 
chapter of the MahaxcansOy was en- 
gulfed. Of this the dangerous rocks 
called the Great and Little Basses 
are believed to be remnants. — 
MahawansOy a i. 

.4 disquisitions which 

have appeared at various times as to 
the suomersion of^ part of Ceylon, 
will be found in a Memoir swr la 
G^ogfophie ancienne de Ceylany in 
the Journal Asiatic for January, 
1857, 5th 8ar« voL ix. p, 12. See alw 
'fxTBNOtm’s BUrod to uu Mahanxmeoy 
p. xxxiv. • 

» See Vol. I. p. la Some of the 
mATinniftlia peculiar to the island 
are enumerated at p. 169; birds 

4 
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Still in the ‘ infancy of geographical knowledge, and 
before Ceylon had been circumnavigated by Europeans, 
the mythical delusions of the Hindus were transmitted 
to the West, and the dimensions of the island were 
expanded till its southern extremity fell below the 
equator, and its breadth was prolonged till it touched 
alikp on Africa and China. 

The Greeks who, after the Indian conquests of Alex- 
ander, brought back the earliest accounts of the East, 
repeated them without material correction, and re- 
ported the island. to be nearly twenty times its actual 
extent. OnesicHtus, a pilot of fhe expedition, assigned 
to it a magnitude of 5000 stadia, equal to 500 geogra- 
phical railes.^ Eratosthenes attempted to fix its posi- 
tion, but went so widely astray that his first (that k his 
most southern) parallel passed through it and the 
“ Cinnamon Land,” the Regio Cmnamomifera, oh the 
east coast of Africa,® He placed Ceylon at the distance 
of seven days’ sail from the south of India, and he *too 
assigned to its western coast an extent of 5000 stadia^ 
Both those authorities are quoted by Strabo, who says 
that the size of Taprobane was not lesi than that of 
Britain,® » 


found in Ceylon ^ut not existing 
in' India are alluded to at p. 178, 
and Dr. 51. Gunther, in a paper 
on the Geogi'ophiccd DistribtUion of 
Reptiles, in the Mag. of Nat. Hid, 
for March, 1869, says, amongst these 
larger islands which are connected 
witn the middle paloeotropical region, 
none offers forms so dif%reBt from tlie 
continent and other islands as Ce^on. 
It might be considered the >lada- 
gascar of the Indfon region. We not 
only find tiiere peculiar genera and 
species, not again to be recognised in 
other parts ; out even many of the 
common species exhibit suclireTnarl^- 
able varieties, ai^ to afford ample 
means for creating new nominal 
species,” p. 2^. The difference ex- 
hibitedr between the insects of Cev- 
lon and those of Hindustan and the 


Dekkan are noticed by Mr. Walker 
in the present work, p. ii. ch. vii. yol. 
i. p. 270. *See on this subject Rit- 
ter’s Erdkunde, vol. iv. p. 17. 

^ Gibbon, ch. xxiv. 

* Strabo, lib. v. Artemidorus 
nOO B.O.), quoted by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, gives to Cevlon 
length of 7000 stadia ana a breadth 
of 600. • 

^ Strabo, lib. ii. c. i. s. 14. 

^ The text of Strabo showing this 
measure makes it some places 
8000 (Sti^bo, lib. v.) ; and Pliny, 
quoting Eratosthenes, makes it 
7000. 

^ Strabo, lib. iL c. v. s. 32. Aris- 
totle^appears to have h^ more cor- 
rect in|ormation, and says Ceylofi 
was not so large as Britain, — De 
Mmdq, ch, iii. 
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The round numbers employed by -^hose* authors, arvj* 
by the Greek geographers generally, who borrow from 
them, serve to show that their knowledge w»8 col- 
lated from rumours ; and tha't in all probability they 
were indebted for their information to the stories of 
Arabian or > Hindu sailors retiu-nmg from their Eastern 
voyages. ' 

Pliny learned from the Singhalese embassy which 
reached Eome in the reign of Claudius, that the breadth 
of Ceylon was 10,000 stadia from west to east^ and 
Ptolemy fully developed the idea of his predecessors, that 
it lay opposite to the “ Cinnamon Land,* and assigned 
to it a length from north to south of nearly fifteen degrees^ 
with a breadth of eleven, an exaggeration of the truth 
nearly twenty-fold.' Agathemerus copies Ptolemy ; and 
the plain and. sensible author of the Periplus ” 
(attributed to Arrian), still labouring with delusions as to 
the magnitude of Ceylon, makes it stretch almost to the 
opposite coast of Africa,* 

These extravagant ideas of the magnitude of Ceylon 
were not entirely removed till many centuries later. 
The Arabian ge<igraphers, Massoudi, Edrisi, and Aboul- 
feda, had no accurate data by which to •correct the 
errors of their Greek predecessors. The maps of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries repeated" their distor- 
tions ® ; and Marco Polo, in the fourteentli century, not 
only reiterates the usual exaggerated dimensions of the 
island, but informs us that it' is now but one half the 
size it had been at a former period, the rest having been 
engulfed by the sea.* 


^ Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 4. 

® Arriah, Pepplus, p. 35. Mar- 
cianus Ileracleota (whose *PeripluB 
has been reprinted by Httdsox, in the 
same collection from which I have 
made the reference to that of Arria^ 
^ves to ^Ceylon a length of 9600 
Btddia with a Dupadth of. / 

Heb. p. 20. 

* Fbr an account of Ceylon it 


is figured in the of the 

Middle Ageet see the .fiSftSii of the 
Viooip® M fiUNT.4^ Sur la Cog- 
* * ie e^ CMo^rt^}^, tom. Ui, p. 

ri^ROO Polo, ^ 2, cv 148. A 
later authority than Mwco Polo, Por- 
CAC?CHT, in his Igolario, or ^‘Description 
of the most celebrat^ Islands in the 
World,” which was j>ublfehed at 
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Such was the uncertainty thrown over the geography 
of the island by erroneous and conflicting accounts, that 
grave doubts came to be entertained of its identity, and 
from the fourteenth century, when the attention of 
Europe was re-dir§cted to the nascent science of geo- 
graphy, down to the close of the seventeenth, it remained 
a question whether Ceylon or Sumatra was the Taprobane 
of the Greeks.^ 


Venice*^ in a.d. '1676, laments his 
inability even at that time to ob- 
tain any authentic information a? 
to the boundaries and dimensions 
of Ceylon ; and, relying the 
representations of tlie Moors,, ’^ho 
then carried on an active tr^e 
around its coasts, he describes it as 
lying under^the eq^uinoctial line, and 
possessing a circuit of 2100 miles. 
'^Ella ma di circuito, secondo il 
calcole fatto da Mori, che moderna- 
mente I’hanno nauigato d’o^^ intomo 
due mila et cento miglia et corre 
maestro e sirocco ; et per il mezo 
d’essa passa la linea equinottiale et 6 
el principio del primo clima al terzo 
paralello.” — X’ isole piu Famose del 
Monde, descritt^ da Thomaso Por- 
CAOCHi, lib. iii. 30. 

^ Gibbon states, that Salmasius 
and most of the ancients confound 
the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra.^’ 
— FecL and Fall, ch. xl. This is a 
mistake. Saumaise was one of those 
who maintained a correct opinion; 
and, as regards the ancients/^ they 
had very little knowledge of Fxirth^ 
India, to which Sumatra belongs; 
but so long as Greek and Roman 
literature maintained their influence, 
no question was raised as to tlift iden- 
tity of Ceylon and Taprobane. Even 
in the sixth cdhtury Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes declares unhesitatingly that 
the Sielediva of the Indians was the 
Taprobane of the Greeks. 

It was only on emerging from#the 
general ignorange of the Middle Ages 
that the doubt was first promulgated. 
In the Catalan Map of a.b. 1376, en- 
titled Image du Monde, Ceylon is 
omitted, and Taprobane is represented 


by Sumatra (Malte Brun, ITiel, de 
GSogr,, vol. i. p. 318) ; in that of FVa 
Mauro, tbo Venetian monk, a.d. 1468, 
Seylan is given, but Taprobane is 
added over Sumatra, A similar error 
appears in the Mappe-monde, by 
Ruych, in the Ptolemy of a.d. 1608, 
and in the writings of the geogra- 
phers of the sixteenth century, Gem- 
ma Frisitts, Sebastian Munster, 
Ramusio, Jul. Sc auger, Orteuus, 
and Mercator. The same view was 
adopted by the Venetian Nicola di 
Conti, in "the first half of the fifteenth 
centui^, by the Florentine Andrea 
CoRSAU, Maximiuanus Teanstl- 
VANUS, Varthema, and Pigafetta. 
The chief cause of this perolexity 
was, no doubtj the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the actual position and size of 
Ceylon with the dimensions and posi- 
tion assigned to it by Strabo and 
Ptolemy, the latter of whom, by an 
error which is elsewhere explained, 
extended the boundary of the islana 
far to the east of its actual site. 
But there was a large body of men 
who rejected* the claim of Sumatra, 
and De Baeros, Salmasius, Bo- 
chart Cluverius, Cellarius, Isaac 
Vossius and others, maintained the 
title of Ctylon. A Mappe-mmide 
of A.D. 1417, preserved in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence compromises the 
dispute by designa dng Sumatra Ta- 
pr^cme^ Major. *^e controversy 
came to an end at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the over- 
powering authority of Delisle re- 
soh^ed the doubt, and confirmed the 
modem Ceylon as tjie Taprobane of 
antiqiity. . Wilford, in the Asiatic 
Ites^arches (vol. x. p. 140), still clung 
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Latitude and Longitude , — There ^has hitherto beej^ 
considerable uncertainty as to the position assigned to 
Ceylon in various maps and geographical notices. * These 
have been corrected by ^ore recent observations, and 
its true place has been ascertained to be between 5® 
55"' and 6V north latitude, and 79° 41' 40" and 81° 
54' 50" east longitude. Its extreme length from nqj-th 
to south, from Point Palmyra to Dondera Head, is *2 731^ 
miles ; its greatest width 137^ mUes, from Colombo on 
the west coast to Sangemankande on the east ; ^nd its 
area, including its dependent islands, 25,742 miles, or 
about one-sixth smaller than Ireland.^ • 


to the opposite opinion, and Kant 
imdertook to prove that Taprobane 
was Madagascar. 

^ Down to a very recent period no 
British colony was more imperfectly 
surveyed and mapped than Ceylon ; 
but since the recent publication by 
Arrowsmith of the great ihap by 
General Fraser, the reproach has 
been withdrawn, and no dependency 
of the Crown is now more richly pro- 
vided in this p^rticullt. In the map 
of Schneider, the Government engi- 
neer in 1813, two-thirds of the 
Kandyan Kiimdom are-a blank ; and 
in that of the Society for tlie Diffusion 
of Knowledge, re-published so late as 
1852, the rich districts of Neubra-kala- 
wa and the Wanny, in which tliere are 
innumerable villages (and scarcely a 
hill), are marked as an wiknoiim 
mountaitious region'^ General Fraser, 
after the devotion of a lifetime to 
the labour, has produced a survey 
which, in extent and Hfinuteness of 
detail, stands unrivalled. In this 
great work he had the co-operation of 
Major Skinner agd of Captain Gall- 
wey, and to these two gentlemen the 
public are indebted for the greater 
portion of the field-work and the tri- 
gonometrical operations. To judge 
of the difficulties which beset sftch 
an undertakings it must be bcrae in 
mind that till very receiitly travel- 
ling in the interior was all, but 


impracticable, in a coimtry unopened 
even by bridle-paths,* across un- 
bridged rivers, over mountains never 
trod by the foot of a European, and 
amidst precipices inaccessible to aU 
but the most courageous and pru- 
dent. Add to this that the country 
is densely covered by forests and 
jungle, with trees a hundred feet 
high, from which here and there the 
branches had to be cleared to ob- 
tain a sight of tha signal stations. 
The triangulation Vas carried on 
amidst privations, discomfort, and 
pestilence, which frequently prostrat- 
ed the whole party, and forced their 
attendants to (163011: them rather than 
encoimter such hardships flJid peril. 
The materials collected by the col- 
leagues of General Fraser under these 
discouragements have been worked 
up by him with consummate skill and 
perseverance. The base line, five 
and a quarter miiles in length, was 
measured in 1845 in the cinnamon 
plantation at Kaderani, to the north 
of Colombo, and its *extremi ties are 
still marked by two towers, which it 
was necessary to raise to tie height 
of one hundred feet, to enable them 
to i^e discerned above the surround- 
ing forests. These is to be hoped 
will be carefully kept fi*om decay, as 
they may again be called into requi- 
sition hereafter. 

As regards the sea line of Ceylon, 
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General Form. — In its general outline the island 
resembles a pear — and suggests to its admiring in- 
habitants the figure of those pearls which from their 

elongated form are suspended 
from the tapering end. When 
originally upheaved above the 
oce^an its shape was in all pro- 
bability nearly circular, with, a 
prolongation in the direction of 
north-east. The mountain zone 
in the south, covering an area 
of about 4212 miles h may then 
have formed the largest propor- 
tion of its entire area — and the 
belt of low lands, known as the 
Maritime* Provinces, consists to a great extent of soil 
from th^j disintegration of the gneiss, detritus from the 
hills, ‘alluvium carried down the rivers, and marine de- 
posits gradually collected on the shore. But in addi- 
tion to these, the land has for ages been slowly rising 
■ from the sea, and terraces abounding in marine shells 
imbedded in agglutinated sand occur ^n situations far 
above high-water mark. Immediately inland from Point 
de Galle, the surface soil rests on a stratum of decom- 
posing coral ; and sea shells are found at a considerable 
distaivie from the shore. Furthei; north at Madampe, 
between Chdaw and Negombo, the shells of pearl oysters 
and other bivalves are turned up by the plough more 
than ten miles from the sea. 

These recent formations present themselves in a s till 
more striking form in flie north of th^ island, the greater 
portion of which may be regarded as the conjoint pro- 



an admirable chart of the West coast, 
from Adam’s Bridge to Donderall^ad, 
has been publis^jed by the East India 
Company from a survey in 1845. 
But information is sadly wanted as to 
the East and North, of which no 
accurate charts exist, except of a few 


unconnected points, such as the har- 
bour of Trincomalie. 

1 This includes not only the lofty 
mSuntains suitable for the cultivation 
of coftee, but the lywer ranges and 
spurs which connect them with the 
maigtime plains. 
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Auction of the coral po|ypi, and the currente, which 
for the greater portion of the year set impetuous!/^ 
towards the south. Coming laden with alluvial matter 
collected along the coast of Coromandel, and meeting 
with obstacles south of Point Cahmere, they have de- 
posited their burthens on the coral reefs round. Point 
Pedro ; and these gradually raised above the sea-level, 
and covered deeply by sand* drifts, have formed the 
peninsula of Jaffna and the plains that trend westward 
till they unite with the narrow causeway of Adam’s 
Bridge — itself raised by the same agencies, aitd an- 
nually added to by the influences of «the tides and 
monsoons.' 

On the north-west side of the island, where the cur- 
rents are checked by the obstruction of Adam’s Bridge, 
and still water prevails in the Gulf of Manaar„these de- 
posits have been profusely heaped, and the low sandy 
plains have been proportionally extended ; whilst on the 
south and east, where the current sweeps unimpeded 
along the coast, the line of the shore is bold and occa- 
sionally rocky. 

This explanation of the accretion and rising of the 
land is somewflat opposed to the popular belief that 
Ceylon was torn from the main land of India ^ by a 
convulsion, during which the Gulf of Manaar and the 
narrow channel at Paumbam were formed by the sub- 
mersion of the ^adjacent land. The two theories* might 
be reconciled by supposing tlie sinking to have oc- 
curred at an early period, and to have been followed 
by the uprising still in progress. But on a closer exami- 
nation of the st^^cture and diiipction ^f the mountain 


^ The barrie# known Adam’s 
Bridge^ which obstructs the naviga- 
tion of the channel between Ceylon 
and Ramnad, consists of several 
parallel ledges of conglomerate^and 
sandstone, hard at the siiiface, and 
growing coars^and soft as it (descends 
till it rests on a bank of sand, appa- 


rently accumulated by the influence 
of the currents at the change of the 
monsoons. See fumJ^ssay by Captain 
SfEWAKT on the Paumhem Passage 
Colombo, 1837. 8fee Vol. II. p. 6^. 

^ Lassen, Indische AdeHhums- 
kimde, vol. i. p. 193. 
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system of Cejrlon, it exhibit^ no traces of submersion* 
R seems erroneous ‘to regard it as a prolongation of the 
Indian chains ; it hes far to the east of the line formed 
by the 'Ghauts on either side of the peninsula, and any 
affinity which it exhibits is rather with the equatorial 
directign of the intersecting ranges of the Nilgherries 
and the Vindhya. In their geological elemepts there 
is, ‘doubtless, a similarity* between the southern ex- 
tremity of India and the elevated portions of Ceylon ; 
but there are also many important particulars in which 
their specific difierences are irreconcilable with the con- 
jecture of previpus continuity. In the north of the island 
there is a marked preponderance of aqueous strata, 
which are comparatively rare in the vicinity of Cape 
Comorin ; and whilst tlie rocks of Ceylon are entirely 
destitute qf organic remains ‘ ; fossils, both terrestrial and 
pelagic, have been found in the Eastern Ghauts, and 
sandstone^'dn some instances, overlies the primary locks 
which compose them. The rich and black soil to the 
south of the Nilgherries presents a strong contrast to the 
red and sandy earth of the opposite coast ; and both in 
the flora and fauna of the island there are exceptional 
pecuharities which suggest a distinction between it and 
the Indian continent. 

Mountain System. — At whatever period the moun- 
tains of Ceylon may have been raised, the centre 
of maximum energy must have been in the vicinity 
of Adam’s Peak, the group immediately surrounding 


1 At Cutchavelly, ifjrth of 'Jrin- 
comalie, there exists a bed of cal- 
careous clay, in* which shells and 
crustaceans are foimd in a semi- 
fossilised state ; but they are all of 
recent species, princi^lly Mucroph- 
thalffius and Scpllm The breccia at 
Jafiha contains recent shells, as do5s 
also the aren^ice^Us strata on the 
western coaat of Manaar and in the 
neighbourhood of Galle. The ex- 
istence of fossilised crustaceans in the 


I north of Ceylop was known to the early 
Arabian navigators. Abou-zeyd des- 
cribes one of them as, ^^Un animal de 
mer qui ressemble a I’^crevisse ; quand 
cet animahsort de la nfer, il se convertit 
m pierre'^ See Reinaud, Voyofjes 
fails par les AraheSj vol. i. j). 21. The 
Arabs then, and the Chinese at the 
preset day, use these petrifactions 
when powdered as a specific for 
diseases^of the eye. ^ 
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■w^iicli has thus acquired an elevation of from six to 
eight thousand feet above tne sea,^ The upUfting forc^ 
seems to have been exerted from south-west to north- 
east ; and although there is much confusion in mday of 
the intersecting ridges, the lower ranges, especially those 
to the south and west of Adam’s Peak, from Saffragam 
to Ambogammoa, manifest a remarkable«tendency to run 
in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to north- 
west. i- 

Towards the north, on the contrary, the offsets of 
the mountaip system, with the exception of those t^^hich 
stretch towards Trincomahe, radiate to short distances 
in various directions, and speedily sink to the level 
of the plain. Detached hiUs of great altitude are rare, 
the most celebrated being that of Mihintala, which over- 
looks the sacred city of Anarajapoora : and Si^i is the 
only example in Ceylon of those solitary acchvities, which 
form so remarkable a feature in the table-land of the 
Dekkan, starting abruptly from the plain with scarped 
and perpendicular sides, and converted by the Indians 
into strongholds, accessible only by precipitous pathways, 
or steps hewn in the sohd rock.^ 

The crest of *the Ceylon mountains is pf stratified 
crystalline rock, especially gneiss, with extensive veins 
of quartz, and through this the granite has been every- 
where intruded, distorting the riven strata, and tilting 
them at all angles to the horizon. Hence at the aT^rupt 
terminations of some of the chains in the district of 
Saffragam, plutonic rocks are seen mingled with the 
dislocated gneiss. Basalt makes its appearance both 
at Galle and Tnijcomalie. In ®ne pljtee to the east 


> The foUowing^are the heights of a few of the most remarkable places 
Pedrotalla^a . *. , . 8280 English feet. 


Kirigalpotta 
Totapella . 

Adam’s Peak 
Nammoone-KooUe-Kanda 
Plairf of Neuera-ellia . • 

* See Vol. I. p.392 ; H. 679. 


7810 
. 7f20 
. 7420 
. 6740 
. 6210 


ff 

V 

}} 
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of Pettigalle-Kanda, the rocks have been broken up in 
■^uch confusion as to resemble the effect of volcanic action 
— huge masses overhang each other hke suddenly-c(^led 
lava ; ‘ and Dr. Gygax, a Swiss mineralogist, who was 
employed by the Governmen't in 1847 to examine and’ 
report on the minetal resources of the district, stated, on 
his retium, that having seen the volcanoes of the Azores, 
he found a “ strange similarity at this spot to one of the 
semi-craters round the trachytic ridge of Seticidadas, in 
the island of St. Michael.” ^ 

Gneiss. — The great geological feature of the island 
is, however, |;he profusion of gneiss, and the various 
new forms arising from! its disintegration. In the 
mountains, with the exception of occasional beds of 
dolomite, no more recent formations overlie it ; from 
the periqd of its first upheaval, the gneiss has undergone 
no second submersion, and the soil which covers it in 
these “^iofty altitudes is formed almost entirely; by its 
decay. 

In the lower ranges of the hills, gigantic portions of 
gneiss rise conspicuously, so detached from the original 
chain and so rounded by the action of the atmosphere, 
aided by their concentric lameUation, tlTat but for their 
prodigious dimensions, they might be regarded as 
boulders. Close under one of these cylindrical masses. 


^ Befond the very slightest symp- 
toms of disturbance^ earthquakes are 
unknown in Ceylon. But although its 
geology exhibits little evidence of 
volcanic action (^with the exception 
of the basalt, which occasionally pre- 
sents an appearanc^ approachmg to 
that of lava), there are som^ other 
incidents that seem to suggest the 
vicinity of fife ; more particularly 
the occurrence of springs of high 
temperature, one at BaduUa, one at 
Kitool, east of Bintenne, another near 
Yavi Goto, in the Veddah country, 
and a fourth qj Kannea, near Trin- 
comalie. I have heard of another 
near the Patipal Aar, south of Bat- 
ticaloa. The water in each is so pure 


and free from salts that the natives 
make use of it for all domestic pur- 
poses. Dr. Davy adverts to another 
indication of volcanic agency in the 
sudden and profound depth of the 
noble harbour at Trincomalie, which 
even close by the .beach is said to 
have been bitherto imfathomed. 

The Spaniards believed Ceylon to 
be volcanic ; and Argensola, in his 
Conquista de las ^alucas, Madrid, 
1G09, says it produced liquid bitumen 
and sulphur; — ^^hMentes de betun 
liquido,ybolcanes de perpetuas llamas 
que arrojan entre las asperezas de la 
mftntanalosas de a 9 ufre.’’ — Lib. v. p. 
184. ^ It is needless io say that this is 
altogether imaginary. 
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*600 feet in height, and upwards^ of rtiree miles ‘ijif 
length, the town of Kornegalle, one of the ancient 
capitals of the island, has been bmlt ; and the great 
temple of Damboo|, the nysst remarkable Buddhist edifice 
in Ceylon, is constructed under the hollow edge of 
another, its gilded roof being formed by the inverted 
arch of the natural stone.' ^n other localities also ihe 
Singhalese priests have taken frequent advantage of the 
tendency of the gneiss to assume these concentric and 
almost circular forms; and some of their most veijerated 
temples are to be found under the shadow of the 
overarching strata, to the imperishable nhture of which 
they point as symbolical of the eternal duration of their 
faith. 

Laterite or “ Cahooh ” — A pecuharity, which is one 
of the first to strike a stranger who lands at’GaUe or 
Colombo, is the bright red colour of the streets and 
roads, contrasting vividly with the verdure of the trees, 
and the ubiquity of the fine red dust which penetrates 
every crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these locahties 
are easily recognisable elsewhere, by the general hue of 
their dress. This is occasioned by the pre^^Ience along 
the western coast of laterite, or, as the Singhalese call 
it, cabook, a product of disintegrated gneiss, which 
being subjected to detrition communicates its hue <o the 
soil.® 

^ For an account of the temple of by rubies, and nothing can exceed 
Damhool, see Vol. II. p. 575. the beauty of the hand-specimens 

* The concentre lamellar strata procurable from a quarry close to 
of the gneiss sometimes extend with the hi^h road om the landward side j 
a radius so prolonged thit slabs may in which, however, the ^ms are in 
be cut from them and used in sub- every case reduced to splinters, 
stitution for beams of timber, and as * According to the MahawamOf 
such they are ^quently employed Tamba-panni,^’ one of those names 
in the construction of Buddnist tern- by which Ceylon was anciently called, 
pies. At Piagalla, on the road be- orijnnated in an incident connected 
tween Galle and Colombo, within witff the invasion of Wijayo, b.c. 
about four miles of Caltura, ther^ is 543, whose followers, exhausted by 
a ^eiss hill of this description on sea-sickness and faint from weakness, 
which a temple •has been so ejected, sat down at the spot where they had 
In this pfH’ticular rock the garnets landed out of the vessels, supporting 
usually found in gneiss are replaced themselves on the palms oi their 

VOL. I. 
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\*The transformation of gndss into laterite in these 
localities has been attributed to the circumstance, that 
those sections of the rock which ' undergo transition 
exhibit grains of magnetic iipn ore^ partially dissemi- 
nated through them; and the phenomenon of the con- 
version has been explained by recurrence not to the 
ordinary conception of mgre weathering, which is prob* 
ably inadequate, but to the theory of catalytic action, 
regard, being had to the pecuharity of magnetic iron 
when .viewed in its chemical formula.' The oxide of 
iron thus produced communicates its colouring to the 
laterite, and in proportion as felspar and hornblende 
abound in the gneiss, the cabook assumes respectively 
a white or yellow hue. So ostensible is the series of 
mutations, that in ordinary excavations there is no 
difficulty in tracing a continuous connection without 
definite fines of demarcation between the soil and the 
laterite on the one hand, and the laterite and gneis?rock 
on the other.^ 


hands pressed to the ground, whence 
the name of Tamba-pannyo, ^ copper^ 
palmedy'^ from the colour of the soil. 
IVom this circuAstance that wilder- 
ness obtained the name of Tamba- 
panni j and from the same cause also 
this renowned land became celebrated 
under that name.’’ — Turnoijr’s Ma- 
hawamSj ch. vi. p. 60. From Tamba- 
panni came the Greek name for Cey- 
lon, Taprohane. Mr. De Alwis has 
corrected an error in this passage 
of Mr. Tumour’s translation j the 
word in the original, which he took 
for Tamba-pamiy(\ or ^^cppper- 
palmed,” being in reality \amba~ 
vannay or ^^copj^er-coloured.’’ Colonel 
Forbes questions the accuracy of this 
derivation, and attributes the name 
to the tamma trees ; from the abun- 
dance of which he says many villages 
in Ceylon, as well as a distric*^ in 
southern Indiaf^have been similarly 
called. {Eleven Years in Ceylm, 
vol. i. p. 10.^ I have not succeeded 
in discovering what tree is desig- 
nated by this name, nor does it occur 


in Moon’s List of Ceylon Plmts. On 
the southern coast of India a river, 
which flows f^m the ghats to the 
sea, passing Tinnevelly, is called 
Tambapanni. Tambapanni, as the 
designation of Ceylon, occurs in the 
inscription on the rock of Gimar in 
Guzerat, deciphered by Prinsep, con- 
taining an edict by Asoka relative to 
the medical administration of India 
for the relief both of man and beast. 
(AsiaL )Soc, Joum, Beny, vol. vii. 
p. 158.) 

^ From a paper read to the Koyal 
Physical Society of Edinbuigh by 
the Ilev,"J,<^. Macvicae, D.D. 

* From a paper on the Geology of 
Ceylon, by Dr. Gardner, in the Ap- 
pendix to Lee’s tmnslation of Ki- 
be YEo’s^'JETi^an/ of CeyhMy p. 206. 
The earliest and one of the ablest 
essays on the geological system and 
mineralogy of Ceylon will be found 
iniDAVY’s Account of the Ifitenor of 
Ceylo^y London, 1821. It has, how- 
ever, been corrected and enlarged by 
recent investigators. 
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The tertiary rocks t\rhich foiTp siah remarkatiJe 
features in the geology of other countries are almost 
unknown in Ceylon ; and the “ clay-slate, Silurian^ old red 
sandstone, carboniferous, .new red sandstone, oolitic, and 
cretaceous systems ” have not as yat been recognised in 
any part of the island. ‘ Crystalline limestone in some 
places overhes the gneiss, an4 is worked for oeconomical 
purposes in the mountain districts where it occims.^ 

Along the western coast, from Point-de-Qalle to 
Chilaw, breccia is found near the shores, from the 
agglutination of corallines and shells mixed with sand, 
and the disintegrated partides of gneiss. These beds 
present an appearance very closely resembling a similar 
rock, in which human remains have been found imbed- 
ded, at the north-east of Guadaloupe, now in the 
British Museum.® Incorporated with them there are 
minute fragments of sapphires, rubies, and tourmaHne, 
showing that the sand of which the breccia is composed 
has been washed down by the rivers from the mountain 
zone. 

Northern Provinces. — Coral Formation . — But the 
principal scene* of the most recent formations is the 
extreme north of the island, with the adj5ining penin- 
sula of Jaffna. Here the coral rocks abound far above 
high-water mark, and extend across the island where 
the land has been gradually upraised, from the eastern 
to the western shore. The fortifications of Jaffna were 
built by the Hutch, from blocks of breccia quarried far 
from the sea, and stiU exhibit, in their worn surface, the 
outhne of the shells and coralhnej of which they mainly 
consist. The roa^s, in the absence of more solid sub- 
stances, are metalled with the same material ; as the 
only other Jock which occurs is a description of loose 


‘ Dr. Gardner. • 

* In the lUE^time provinces lime 
for building is obtained by DOiuing 
the coral and madrepore, wbic^ lor 


this purpose is indu5iiously collected 
by tbe fishermen during the intervals 
when the wind is off shore. 

* Dr. Gardner, 
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(SOBglomerate, ‘similar to that*' at Adam’s Bridge and 
Manaar. 

The phenomenon of the gradual upheaval of these 
strata is sufficiently attested by the position in which 
they appear, and their altitude above high-water mark ; 
but, in close contiguity with them, an equally striking 
evidence presents itself in dhe fact that, at various points 
of the western coast, between the island of Manaar and 
Karativpe, the natives, in addition to fishing for chank 
shells' ein the sea, dig them up in large quantities from 
beneath the soil on the adjacent shores, in which they are 
deeply imbedded.^ 

The sand, which covens a vast extent of the peninsula 
of Jaffna, and in which the coco-nut and Palmyra-palm 
grow freely, has been carried by the currents from the 
coast of India, and either flung upon the northern beach 
in the winter months, or driven into the lake durii^ the 
south-west monsoon, and thence washed on shore by the 
ripple, and distributed by the wind 

The arable soil of Jaffiia is generally of a deep red 
colour, from the admixture of iron, and, being largely 
composed of hme from the comminuted •coral, it is sus- 
ceptible of fhe highest cultivation, and produces crops 
of great luxuriance. This tillage is carried on exclusively 
by irrigation from innumerable wells, into which the 
water * rises fresh through the madrepore and sand ; 
there being no streams in the district, unless those perco- 
lations can be so called which make their way under- 
ground, and rise through the sands on the margin of the 
sea at low watev, ^ 

Wells in the Coral Rock. — These phenomena occur 
at Jafiha, in consequence of the rocks being magnesian 
limestone and coral, overlying a bed of Sand, and in 


* TarhineUa rapa^ formerly kn(^wTi 
as Voluta gravi^ tised by the people 
of India to be sawn into bangles and 
anklets. 

* In 1846 an antique iron anchor 
was found under the* soil at the north- 

c C' 


western point of Jaffiia, of such size 
an(J wei^t as to show that it must 
have bdonged to a ship of much 
OTeate» tonnage tham any which the 
depth of water would permit to navi- 
gate^the channel at the present day. 
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some places; where the Soil is ligh^, the^ surface of the 
groimd is a hollow arch, so that it resounds *as if a horse’s 
weight were sufficient to crush it inwards. •This is 
strikingly perceptible in. the vicinity of the remarkable 
well at Potoor*, on the west side, of the road leading 
from Jaffna to Point Pedro, where the surface of the siu- 
rounding country is only abput fifteen feet above , the 
sea-level. The well, however, is upwards of 140 feet in 
depth ; the water fresh at the surface, brackish lower 
down, and intensely salt below. According to ijie uni- 
versal belief of the inhabitants, it is an underground pool, 
which communicates with ‘the sea by* a subterranean 
channel bubbling out on the shore near Kangesentorre, 
about seven miles to the north-west. 

A similar subterranean stream is said , to conduct to the 
sea from another singular well near Tilhpalli,*in sinking 
which the workmen, at the depth of fourteen feet, came 
to the ubiquitous coral, the crust of which gave way, and 
showed a cavern below containing the water they were 
in search of, with a depth of more than thirty-three feet. 
It is remarkable that the well at TiDipaUi preserves its 
depth at aU reasons, uninfluenced ahke by rains or 
drought ; and a steam-engine erected at Potoor, with the 
intention of irrigating the surrounding lands, failed to 
lower the water in any perceptible degree. 

Other weUs, especially some near the coast, maintain 
their level with such uniformity as to be inexhaustible at 
any season, even after a succession of years of drought — 
a fact from wliich it may fairly be inferred that their 
supply is mainly derived by percolation ^om the sea.^ 

t • 


well, see Vo?. II. Pt. ix. ch. vi. p. 636 . 

* Daewiit, iniiis admiraMe account 
of the coral lormations of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, has propounded a 
theory as to the abundance of fresh 
water in the atoUs and island! on 
coral reefs, fuigpished bjr wells which 
ebb and flow with the tides. Assum- 
ing it to be impossible to sejj^te 


salt from sea water^by filtration, he 
suj^gests that the porous coral rock 
bemg permeated by salt water, the 
rain wnich falls on the surface sinks 
to^the level of the surrounding sea, 
and must accnn^ate there, dis- 
placing an equal bulk of sea water 
— and as the portion of the latter in 
the lower part of the mat sponge- 
like mass rises and falls with the 
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general idea of , the aspect t)f Ceylon will be formed 
from what has here been described. Nearly four parts 
of the island are undulating plains, slightly diversified 


tides, so will the fresh wateimear the 
surface.” — Naturalist's Journal^ ch. 
XX. But subsequent experiments 
have<r demonstrated that the idea of 
separating the salt by filtration is nol 
altogether imaginary, as Darwin seems 
to have then supposed, and Mr. Witt, 
in a remarkable paper On a peculiar 
power possessed hv Porous Media of re- 
imvinp matters from solution in watery 
has since succeeded w showing that ^ 
water containing considerable quan- ' 
titles of saline matter in solution may, 
by merely percolating through ^reat 
masses of porous strata dunng long 
periods, be gradually deprived of its 
salts to such an extent as probably to 
render evefi sea-water fresh." — Philos. 
May.j 1856, Divesting the subject 
therefore of this difficulty, other 
doubts would appear to present 
themselves as to the applicability of 
Darwin’s theory to coral formations 
in general. For instance, it might 
be suggested that rain falling on a 
substance already saturated with 
moisture^ would flow off* instead of 
sinking into itj.*and that being of 
less specific gravity than salt water, 

^ it would fail to displace an equal 
* bulk ” of the latter. There are some 
extraordinaiT but well attested state- 
ments ofra thin layer of fresh water 
having been found on the surface of 
the sea^ after heavy rains in the Bay | 
of Bengal. (Joum. Asiat. Sac. Beng. 
vol. V. p. 239.) Besides, I fancy that 
in the majority of atolls and coral 
islands the quantity of rain which 
areas so small are calculated to tter- 
ceptwould be insufficient of itself to ac- 
count for the extfaordinary abundance 
of fresh water drawn daily from the 
wells. For instance, the superficial 
extent of each of the Laccamves is 
but two or three square miles, 
surfiace soil restinff on a crust of coral, 
beneath which i/a stratum of sand \ 
and yet on reaching the latter, fresh 
water flows in sumi profusion, that 
wells and large tanks for soaking 


coco-nut fibre are formed in any place 
by merely ^ ^ breaking through the crust 
and taking out the sand.” — Madras 
Journal, vol. xiv. It is curious that 
the abundant supply of water in these 
wells should have attracted the at- 
tention of the early navigators, and 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, wnting in the 
sixth century, speaks of the numerous 
small islands off the coast of Tapro-^ 
bane, with abimdance of fresh water 
and coco-nut palms, although these 
islands rest on a bed of sand. {Cos- 
mos Ind, ed. Thevenot, vol. i. p. 3, 
20.) It is remarkable that in the 
little island of Kamisseram, one of 
the chain which connects Adam’s 
Bridge with the Indian continent, 
fresh water is found freely on sinking 
for it in the sand. But thki^ not 
the case in the adjacent island of Ma- 
naar, which, being more solid, partici- 
pates in the geologic character of the 
interior of Ceylon. The fresh water 
in the Laccadive wells always fluc- 
tuates with the rise and fall of the 
tides. In some care instances, as on 
the little island of Bitra, which is the 
smallest inhabited spot in the group, 
the water, though abundant, is hrack- 
I ish, but this is susceptible of an ex- 
planation quite consistent with the 
experiments of Mr. Witt, which 
re(][uire that the process of perco- 
lation shall be continued during 
long periods and through great masses 
of porous strata;" Darwin equally 
concedes that to keep the rain fresh 
when banked in, as he assumes, by 
the sea, the njoss of madrepore must 
be sufficiently thick to prevent 
mechanical admixture; and where 
the land consists of loose blocks of 
coral witbKjpen internees, the water, 
if a well be dug, is brackish.” Con- 
ditions analogous to all these parti- 
cularised, present themselves at 
Jaflha, and seem to indicate that the 
extent to which fresh water is found 
there^ ^ directly cpnn&ted with per- 
colat^n from tne sea. The annual 
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sby offsets from the mountain system yhich entirely 
,• covers the remaining fifth. Every* district, from the 
depths of the valleys to the summits of the highest 
hills, is clothed with perennial fohage ; and even the 
sand-drifts, to the ripple on the sea line, are carpeted 


fall of rain is less than in England, 
being but thirtv inches ; whilst the 
average heat is the highest in Ceylon, 
and file evaporation great in pro- 

r rtion. Throughout the peninsula, 
am informed by Mr. Byrne, the 
Government surveyor of the dis- 
trict, that as a general rule the 
weU$ are below the sea levels It 
would be useless to sink them in the 
higher ground, where they could 
only cat(m surface water. The No- 
vember rains fill them at once to the 
brim, but the water quickly subsides 
as the season becomes dry, and sinks 
to the uniform levdj at which it re- 
mams fixed for the next nhie or ten 
months, imless when slightly affected 
by showers.’^ No well below the sea 
level becomes dry of itself f even in 
seasons of extreme and continued 
drought. But the contents do not 
vary with the tides, tj^e rise of which 
is so trifling that the distance from 
the ocean, and the slowness of filtra- 
tion, renders its fluctuations imper- 
ceptible. 

On the other hand, the well of 
Potoor, the phenomena of which in- 
dicate its dii*ect connection with the 
sea, by means of a fissure or a channel , 
beneath an arch of magnesian lime- 
stone, rises and falls a few inches in 
the coicrse of eveiy twelve hours. 
At Navokeiry, a short distance fi'om 
Potoor, another well does the same, 
whilst the well at Tinipalli is en- 
tirely unaflected as to its level by any 
rains, and exhibits no alteration of its 
depths on eithenmonsoon. ^^Ajdmtral 
Fitzrot, in his Narratwe of the 
Sw'veyifig Voyages of the Adv^ure 
and Beagle, the expedition to which 
Mr. Darwin was attached, adverj^ to 
the phenomenon in connection with 
the fresh wat^ foimd in th#i Coral 
Islands, and the rise and fall of the 

» 
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wells, and the flow and ebb of the fide. 
He advances the theory afterwards 
propounded by . Darwin of the re- 
tention of the river- water, Avhich he 
savs, ^^does not mix with the ^It water 
which surrounds it except at the edges 
of the land. The flowmg tide pushes 
•on every side, th^ mixed soil being very 
porous, and causes the water to rise : 
when the tide falls, the fresh water 
sinks also. A sponge full of fresh 
wafer placed gently in a basin of salt 
water, will not part with its contents 
for a hngth of time if lift untouched, 
and the water in the middle of the 
sponge will be found untainted by 
salt for many days: perhaps much 
longer if tried.”— Vol. i. p. 305. In 
a perfectly motionless medium the ex- 
eriment of the sponge may no doubt 
e successful to the extent mentioned, 
by Admiral Fitzroy j and so the rain- 
water imbibed by a coral rock might 
for a length of time remain fresh 
where it came into^no contact with 
the salt. But the disturbance caused 
by the tides, and the partial intermLx- 
ture admitted by Admiral Fitzroy, 
must by reiterated occurrence te^d in 
time to taint the fresh water*which is 
affected by the movement An analo- 
I gous fact 18 demonstrable by the test of 
the sponge ; for I find that on charging 
one wdth coloured fluid, and immers- 
.ing it in a vessel containing water 
perf^tly pureji little or no intermix- 
ture laKes place so long as the pure 
water is uDai8turbe<j^ but on causing 
an artificial tide, by gradually with- 
drawing and as gradually replacing a 
portion of the surroundmg contents 
of the basin, the tinted water in the 
sponge becomes displaced and dis- 
turbed, and in the course of a few ebbs 
and flows its escape is made manifest 
by the quantity of colour which it 
imparts to the surrounding fluid. 
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witli Verdure,, and sheltered f»om the sunbeams by the 
cool shadows of the' palm groves. 

Soil. — But the soil, notwithstanding its wonderful 
display of spontaneous vegetation, is not responsive to 
systematic cultivation, and is but imperfectly adapted 
for maturing a constant succession of seeds and; cereal 
croj)s.* Hence aJrose the disappointment which beset 
the earliest adventiuers * who opened plantatiops. ' of 
coffee in the hills, on discovering that after the first 
rapid development of the plants, delicacy and languor 
ensued, and that these were only to be corrected by re- 
turning to the earth, in the form of manures, those elements 
with which it had originally been but sparingly supphed, 
and which were exhausted by the first experiments in 
cultivation. 

Patenaa . — The only spots hitherto found suitable for 
planting coffee, are those covered by the ancient forests 
of the mountain zone ; and one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the oeconomic history of the island, is the 
fact that the grass lands on the same hills, closely ad- 
joining the forests and separated from them by no 
visible line save the growth of the treeg, although they 
seem to be .identical in the nature of the soil, have 
hitherto proved to be utterly insusceptible of reclama- 
tion or culture by the coffee planter.'^ These verdant 
openings, to which the natives have given the name of 
patenas, generally occur about the middle elevation of 
the hills, the summits and the hollows being covered 
with the customary growth of timber trees, which also 
fringe the edges of the mountain streams that trickle 
down these park-hke (Openings. The 4brest approaches 
boldly to th^ very edge of a “ patena,” not disappearing 

_ ^ 

’ See a p^er in the Journal of The result is a conviction that the 
Agriculture, for March, 1867, IMin. : cultivation is practicable, by the use 
on Tropical Cultivation and its Limits, of manures from the beginning ; 
by Dr. MACViCArtf whereas forest land is capable, for 

’ Since the above was written, three or four years at least, of yield- 
attempte have been made, chiefly by ing coflfee without an^ artificial en- 
nati ves, to plant coflfee on patena land, richment of the soU. 
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^adually or sinldng into •a growth of uijderwood, but^ 
stopping abruptly and at once, the tallest trees forming 
a fence around the avoided spot, as if they enclosed an 
area of sohd stone. These sunny expanses vary in 
width from a few yards to many thousands of acres ; in 
the lower ranges of the hiUs they are covered with tall 
lemon-grass {Andropogon schcenanthm^'oi which the op- 
pressive perfume and coarse fexture, when full grown, 
render it so distasteful to cattle, that they will only crop 
the delicate- braird which springs after the surface has 
been annually burnt by the Kandyans. Two stunted 
trees, alone, are seen to thrjve in thesa extraordinary 
prairies, Careya arborea, and Emblica offinnalis, and 
these only below an altitude of 4000 feet. Above this, 
the lemon-grass is superseded by hardier and more wiry 
species ; the earth being stiU the same, a mixture of 
disintegrated quartz largely impregnated with oxide of 
iron, but wanting the phosphates and other salts which 
are essential to highly organised vegetation.' The extent 
of this patena land is enormous in Ceylon, amounting to 
millions of acres ; and it is to be hoped that the com- 
plaints which have hitherto been made by the experi- 
mental cultivators of coffee in the Kandyan provinces 
may hereafter prove exaggerated, and that much that 
has been attributed to the poverty of the soil may even- 
tually be traced to deficiency of skill on the part, of the 
early planters. 

The natives in the same lofty localities find no defi- 
cient returns in the crops of rice, which they raise in 
the ravines and hollows, into which the earth from 
above has been washed by the^ periodical rains ; but 
rice cultivation is so entirely dependent on the pre- 


' Humboldt it disposed to ascribe 
the absence of trees in the vast grassy 
lains of South America to ^Hhe 
estructive custom of setting fire to 
the woods, when the natives want to 
convert the soij into pasture : when 
during the lapse of centuries grasses 
and ^ants have covered the su^ace 


with a carpet, the seeds of trees can 
no longer germinate and fix them- 
selxes m me earth, although birds 
and winds carry mem continually 
from the distant forests into the 
Savannahs.*^ — Narrative, vol. i. ch. 
vi. p. 242, 
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sence of wator, that no inference can be fairly drawn 
as to the quality ot the soil from the abundance of the 
harvest. , 

r 

The fields on which rice is grown in these mountains 
form one of the most picturesque and beautiful objects 
in the country of the Kandyans. Selecting an an^ar 
recess where two* hfils converge, they construct a series 
of' terraces, rising stage 'above stage, and retiring as 
they ascend along the slopes of each acclivity, up which 
they are carried as high as the soil extends.^ Each 
terrace is furnished with a low ledge in front, behind 
which the requisite depth, of water is retained during 
the germination of the seed, and what is superfluous is 
permitted to trickle down to the one below it. In order 
to carry on. this peculiar cultivation the streams are led 
along the level of the hills, often from a distance of 
many miles, with a skill and perseverance for which 
the natives of these mountains have attained a great 
renown. 

In the lowlands to the south, the soil partakes of 
the character of the hills from whose detritus it is 
to a great extent formed. In it ripe is the chief 
article produced, and for its cultivation the disinte- 
grated laterite (cabook), when thoroughly irrigated, is 
sufficiently adapted. The seed time in the southern 
sectiop of the island is dependent on the arrival of 
the rains in November and May, and hence the moun- 
tains and the maritime districts at their base enjoy 
two harvests in each year — the Maha, which is sown 
about July and August, and reaped in December and 
January, and the FaSa, which is sown in spring, and 
reaped from the 15th of July to the 20th September. 
But owing to the different description of ^ged sown in 
particular localities, and the extent to which they are 


^ The conversion of the land into ' borrowed from the Kandyan vema- 
these hanging farms is known in cular, fti which the word 
Ceylon as assoedamidny^^ a term implies the process above described. 
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respectively affected by the rains, the seasons of seed-tim§ ^ 
and harvest vary considerably on different sides of the 
island.* 

In the north, where the influence of the monsoons ^ 
is f^t with less force and regularity, and where, to 
counteract their uncertainty, the rain is collected in 
reservoirs, a wider discretion is left to the husband- 
man in the choice of season for his operations.® Two 
crops of grain, however, are the utmost that is taken from 
the land, and in many instances only one. The soil near 
the coast is light and sandy, but in the great central 
districts of Neuera-kalawa ^d the Wanny, there is 
found in the midst of the forests a dark vegetable 
mould, in which in former times rice was abundantly 
grown by the aid of prodigious artificial works for irri- 
gation, the ruins of which still form one of the»wonder8 
of the island. Even after centuries of neglect, the beds of 
many of these tanks cover areas of from ten to fifteen 
miles in circumference. They are now generally broken 
and decayed ; the waters which would fertihse a province 
are allowed to waste themselves in the sands, and hundreds 
of square miles japable of furnishing food for all the in- 
habitants of Ceylon are abandoned to selitude and 
malaria, whilst rice for the support of the non-agricultural 
population is annually imported from the opposite coast 
of India. , 

Talawas . — In these districts of the lowlands, espe- 
cially on the eastern coast of the island, and in the 
country watered by the Mahawelli-ganga and the other 
great rivers which flow towards the Bay of Bengal and 
the magnificent estuary of Trincftmalie, *there are open 
glades which diversify the forest scenery* somewhat 

• , 

^ The reaping of other descriptions traveller Fa Hian, who visited the 
of grain besides rice occurs at various island in the fourth century, and says 
periods of the year, according to the of tne country around Anarajapoora : 
locality. * “ L’ensemencement ties champs est 

* See Vol, 1. p. *67. suivant la volont^ des gens ; il n^y 

* This peculiarity of the nofth of a point de temps pour cela ,’’ — Foe 
Ceylon was noticed by the Chinese Koue Kiy p. 332. 
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^ Resembling the grassy patenas in the hills, but differing 
from them in the character of their soil and vegetation. 
These, park-hke meadows, or, as the natives call them, 
“ talawas,” vary in extent from’ one to a thousand acres. 
They are belted by the surrounding woods,- and studded 
with groups of timber and sometimes with single trees 
of majestic dirhensions. Through these pastures the 
deer troop in herds within gunshot, bounding into the 
nearest cover when disturbed. 

Lower stUl and immediately, adjoining the sea-coast, 
the broken forest gives place to brushwood, with here 
and there an assemblage Qf dwarf shrubs ; but as far as 
the eye can reach, there is one vast level of impenetrable 
jungle, broken only oy the long sweep of salt marshes 
which form lakes /a the rainy season, but are dry between 
the monsoons, and crusted with crystals that glitter like 
snow in the sunshine. 

On the western side of the island the rivers have 
formed broad alluvial plains, in which the Dutch at- 
tempted to grow sugar. The experiment has been often 
resumed since ; but even here the soil is so defective, 
that the cost of artificially enriching it hjis hitherto been a 
serious obstruction to success commercially, although in 
one or two instances, plantations on a small scale have 
succeeded to a certain extent. 

Mi^ALS. — The plutonic rocks of Ceylon are but 
shghtly metalliferous, and hitherto their veins and de- 
posits have been but imperfectly examined. The first 
successful survey attempted by the Government was 
undertaken during the administration of Viscount Tor- 
rington, who, ^n IS-IT, commissioned Dr. Gygax to 
proceed to* the hill district south of Adam’s Peak, and 
furnish a report on its products^ His investigations 
extended from Eatnapoora, in a south-eastward direc- 
tion, to the mountains* which overhang Bintenne, but 
the results Obtained did not greatly enlarge the know- 
ledge previously possessed. He. established the exist- 
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ence of tin in the alluvium «.long the base ©f the moun- , 
tains to the eastward towards Edelg^hena ; but so cir- 
cumstanced, owing to the stream of the WeUaway; that, 
without lowering the level ^ of the river, the metal could 
not be extracted with advantage. The position in which 
it occurs is similar to that in which tin ore presents itself 
in Saxony; and along with it, the SinghaJese, when search- 
ing for gems, discover garnets, corundum, white topazes, 
zircon, and tourmaline. 

Gold is found in minute particles at Gettyhedra, and 
in the beds of the Maha Oya and other rivers flowing 
towards the west.^ But the qpantity hitherto discovered 
has been too trivial to reward the search. The early in- 
habitants of the island were not ignorant of its presence ; 
but its occurrence on a memorable occasion, as well as 
that of sHver and copper, is recorded in the Mahawanso 
as a miraculous manifestation, which signahsed the 
founding of one of the most renowned shrines at the 
. ancient capital.^ 

Nickel and cobalt appear in small quantities in Saf- 
fragam, and the latter, together with rutile (an oxide of 
titanium) and ut^lfram, may possibly find a market in 
China for the colouring of porcelain.® Tellurium, another 
rare and valuable metal, hitherto found only in Transyl- 
vania and the Ural, has likewise been discovered in these 


^ Ruanwell^, a fort about forty 
miles distant from Colombo, derives 
its name from the sands of the river 
which flows below it, — rang-weUey 

golden sand/’ Rang-gaUa^'’' in 
the central province, is referable to 
the same root — the ro(^ of gold.” 

^ MahawamOj ch. xxiii. p. 166, 
167. 

* The Asiatic Annual Ee^er for 
1799 contains the following?— 

Extract from a letter from Colombo, 
dated 2Qth Oct, 1798. 

A discoveiy has been lately made 
here of a very rkh mine of quic^pilver, 


about six miles from this place. The 
appearances are very promising, for 
a handful of the earth on the surface 
will, by being washed, produce the 
value of a rupee. A guard is set over 
it, and account^ sent express to the 
MadrA Government.” — ^P. 53. See 
also Pehcival’s Ceglm, p. 539. 

JoiNViLLE, in a Ms, essay on T7w 
Geology of Ceylon^ now in the library 
of the East India Company, says that 
near Trincomalie there is un sable 
noif, composd de detriments de trappo 
et de cristaux de fei^ dans lequet on 
trouve par le lavage beaucoup de 
fnercure,^^ 
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, ijicwintains. mMan^anebe is abundant, and iron occurs 
in the form of magnetic iron ore, titanite, chromate, 
yello-^Y hydrate, per-oxide and iron pyrites. In mpst of 
these, however, the metal is scanty, and the ores of little 
comparative value, except for the extraction of manganese 
and chrome. “ But there is another description of iron 
ore,” says Dr. G^gax, in his official report to the Ceylon 
Government, “ which is found in vast abundance, brown 
and compact, generally in the state of carbonate, though 
still blended with a httle chrome, and often molybdena. 
It occurs in large masses and veins, one of which extends 
for a .distance «of fifteen nfiles ; from it millions of tons 
may be extracted, and when found adjacent to fuel and 
water-carriage, it might be worked to a profit. The 
quahty of the iron ore found in Ceylon is singularly fine ; 
it is easily smelted, and so pure when reduced as to re- 
semble silver. The rough ore produces from thirty to 
seventy-jive per cent., and on an average fully jifty. The 
iron wrought from it requires no puddhng, and, converted 
into steel, it cuts hke a diamond. The metal could be laid 
down in Colombo at £6 per ton, even supposing the ore 
to be brought thither for smelting, aivi prepared with 
English coa >; — anthracite being found upon the spot, it 
could be used in the proportion of three to one of the 
British coal ; and the cost correspondingly reduced.” 

Eemains of ancient furnaces are met with in all 
directions precisely similar to those still in use amongst 
the natives. The Singhalese obtain the ore they require 
without the trouble of mining ; seeking a spot where the 
soil has been loosened by the rains, they break off a sufr 
ficient quantity, .whicli, in less than' three hours, they 
convert int© iron by the simplest possible means. None 
of their furnaces are capable of, smelting more than 
twenty pounds of ore, and yet this quantity yields from 
seven to ten pounds of gbod metal. 

The anthracite alluded to by Dr. Gygax is found in 
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the southern range of hills near Nambepane, in clo^fe, 
proximity to rich veins of plumbago' which are largely 
worked in the same district, and the quantity ,of the 
latter annually exported ^from Ceylon exceeds a thou- 
sand tons. Molybdena is found in ^profusion dispersed 
through many rocks in Saffragam, and occurs in al- 
luvium in grey scales, so nearly reseAbling plumbago 
as to be commonly mistaken for it. Kaolin, called by 
the natives Kirimattie, appears near Neuera-eUia, at -He- 
wahette, Kaduganawa, and in many of the higher ranges 
as well as in the low country near Colombo ; its coloiu* is 
so clear as to be suitable f(jr the manufactiu'e of por- 
celain* ; but as yet the difficulty and cost of carriage 
render it unavailing for commerce, and the only use to 
which it has hitherto been apphed is to serve for wliite- 
wash instead of hme. • 

Nitre has long been known to exist in Ceylon, where 
the locahties in which it occurs are similar to those in 
Brazil. In Saffragam alone there are upwards of sixty 
caverns known to the natives, from which it may be 
extracted, and others exist in various parts of the island, 
where the abunc^nce of wood to assist in its lixiviation 
would render that process easy and profitable. Yet so 
sparingly has this been liitherto attempted, that even for 
purposes of refrigeration, crude saltpetre is still imported 
from India.® , 

Gems. — But the chief interest which attaches to the 


^ The kaolin of Ceylon, according 
to an analysis in 1847, consists of — 

Pure kaolin . . 70*0 

Silica .... 2G’0 
' Molybdena and iron oxide 4*0 

* 'loq-o 

In the Ming^shey or history of the 
Ming dynasty, a.d. 1368—1648. by 
Chan-ting-yuh, potted-stone is 
enumerated anjpng the imports into 
China from Cejdon. — B. cccxxfi. p. 6. 

* The mineralogy gf Ceylon^ has 


hitherto undergone no scientific scru- 
tiny, nor have its mineral productions 
been •rranged !h any systematic and 
comprehensive catalogue. Specimens 
are to be found in ablindance in the 
hands of native dealers ; but from 
indifference or caution they express 
their inability to afibrd adequate in- 
formation as to their locality, their 
g^ogical position, or even to show 
with sufficient cer&inty that tliey 
belbng to the island. Dr. Gyg^, as 
the results of some years spent in ex- 
ploring different districts previous to 
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,D|;^ountains aad rocks of this region, arises from the 
fact that they contain those mines of precious stones 
which, from time immemorial have conferred renown 
on Ceylon. The ancients celebrated the gems as well 
as the pearls of “Taprobane; ” the tales of mariners 
returning from their eastern expeditions supplied to 
the story-tellers *of the Arabian Nights their fables of 
the jewels of “Serendib;” and the travellers of the 
Middle Ages, on coming back to Europe, told of the 
“ sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and other costly 
stones ” of Ceylon, and of the ruby which belonged to 


1847, was enabled to furnish a list of which he had determined hy personal 
but thirty-seven species, the . ‘ te of inspection. These were : — 


1. Eock crystal 

2. Iron quartz 

8. Common quartz 
4. Amethyst 

6. Garnet 

6. Cinnamon stone 

7. Hamiotome 

8. Hornblende 

9. Hypersthene 

10. Common corundum 

11. Euby 

12. Chrysoberyl 

13. Pleonaste . 

14. Zirccta 

15. Mica 

16. Adular 

17. Common felspar 

18. Green felspar 

19. Albite 

20. Chlorite . 

21. Finite 

22. Black tourmaline 

23. Calcspar . 

24. Bitterspar 

26. ^atite ^ . 

26. Fluorspar . , * 

27. Chi|i8tolite 

28. Iron pyrites 

29. Magnetic iron pyrites 

80. Brown iron ore 

81. Spathose iron ore 

82. Manganese . .« 

83. Mol;Ji)den glance 
Tin ore 

86. Arseniate of nickel 
86. Plumbago 
37. Epistilbite 


Abundant. 

Saffragam. 

Abimdant. 

Galle Back, Caltura. 
Abundant. 

Belligam. 

St. Lucia, Colombo. 
Abundant. 

Ditto. 

Badulla. 

Ditto and Saffragam. 
Eatganga, North Saffragam. 
Badull^ 

Wellaway-ganga, Saffmgam. 
Abundant. 

Patna Hills, North-east. 
Abundant. 

Kandy. 

Melly Matt^. 

Kandy. 

Patna Hills 
Neuera-ellia. 

Abundant. 

Ditto. 

Galle Back. 

Diftp. 

Mount Lavinia. 

Peradenia. 

Ditto, Eaj^welle. 
Abundant. 

Galle Back. 

Safiragam. 

Abundant. 

Saffragam. 

L Ditto. c 
Morowa Corle. 

St. Lucia. 
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>the king of the island, “a span in length, without^ 
flaw, and hrilliant beyond description?”^ 

. The extent to which gems are still found is sufficient 
to account for the early traditions of their spfendour 
and profusion; and fabulous as this story of the ruby 
of the Kandyan kings may be, the ‘abundance of gems 
in Safiragam has given to the capital of the district 
the name of Batnapoora, which means literally “the 
city of rubies.”^ They are not, however, confined to 
this quarter alone, but quantities are still found on the 
western . plains between Adam’s Peak and the Sfea, at 

Neuera-ellia, in Oovah, at Kandy, at Mattelle in the 

central province, and at EuanweUe near Colombo, at 
Mature, and in the beds of the rivers eastwards towards 
the ancient Mahagam. 

But the locaUties which chiefly supply th§ Ceylon 
gems are the alluvial plains at the foot of the stu- 
pendous hills of Safiragam, to which the detritus of the 
rocks has been carried down and intercepted by the 
slight elevations that rise at some distance from the 
base of the mountains. The most remarkable of these 
gem-bearing deposits is in the flat country around 

Ballangodde, sohth-east of Batnapoora ; but almost 

every valley in communication with the rocks of the 
higher ranges contains stones of more or less value, and 
the beds of the rivers flowing southward from the 
mountain chain are so rich in comminuted fragments 
of rubies, sapphires, and garnets ^ that their sands in 


^ TVaveZs ^ Marco Polo, a Vene- I 
iian^ in the Thirteenth Century. Lond. ' 
1818. ^ • 

« In the vicinity of Ratnapoora 
there are to be obtained masses of 
quartz of the i^^ost delicate rose 
colour. Some pieces, whicn were 
brought to me in Colombo, were of 
extraordinary beauty; and I have 
re^n to believe that it can be < ’ 
tained in pieces large enough to . 
used as dabs for tables, or formed 
into vases and colimms, I may observe 
VOL. I. 


that similar pieces are to be found 
in the ^outh of ireland, near Cork. 

® Mr. Banker, in a work entitled 
Th^ Rifle and the in Ceylon, 

thus describes the sands of the Maniek- 
gan^, near the ruins of Mahagam, 
in the south-eastern extremity of the 
island : — The sand was composed 
of lifica, quartz, sapphire, ruby, and 
jacinth ; but the larg^ proportion of 
ruby sand was so extraordinary that 
it seemed to rival Sindbad’s story of 
the vale of gems. The whole of this 
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some places fre used by l^idaries in polishing th/ 
softer stones, and ‘in sawing the elephants’ grinders 
into plates. The cook of a government officer at 
Galle recently brought to him a ruby about the size 
of a small pea, which he had' taken from the crop of a 
fowl. • * 

Of late years considerable energy has been shown by 
thbse engaged in the search for gems ; neglected dis- 
tricts have been explored, and new fields have been 
opened up at such places as Karangodde and Wera- 
loopa,* whence stones have been taken of unusual size 
and value. , 

It is not, however, in the upper strata of gravel, nor 
in those now in provoss of formation, that the natives 
search for gems. They penetrate to the depth of 
from tee to twenty feet, in order to reach a lower 
deposit distinguished by the name of Nellan, in which 
the objects of their search are found. This is of so 
remote an origin that it underlies the present beds of 
rivers, and is generally separated from them or from 
the superincumbent gravel by a hard crust (called 
Kadm), a few inches in thickness, and so consohdated 
as to have somewhat the appearance bf laterite, or of 
sun-bmnt brick. The nellan is for the most part hori- 
zontal, but occasionally it is raised into an incline as it 
approaches the base of the hills. It appears to have 
been deposited previous to the irruption of the basalt, 
and to have undergone some alteration from the contact. 
It consists of water-worn pebbles firmly imbedded in 
the soil, and occasionally there occur large lumps of 
granite and gneiss, in the hollow^ under which, as 
well as iij “ pockets” in the clay (which from their 
shape the natives denominate “ elephants’ footsteps”) 


was valueless, but tbe appearance of j in vainly searching for a ruby worth 
the sand was j-eiy inviting, as the [ collecting, but the largest did not 
shallow stream in rippling over it efceed the size of a mustard seed.’" 
magnified the tiny gems into stones — Cet/l(m, 
of some magnitude. I passed an hour p. 
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gems are frequently foun^ in groups as, if trashed in 
by* the current. 

The persons who devote themselves to this uncertain 
pursuit are chiefly Singhalese, and the season selected 
by them for “ gemming'’ is between December and 
March, when the waters are low.* The poorer and least 
enterprising adventurers betake themselves to the beds 
of streams, but the most certain though the most cosily 
course is to sink pits in the adjacent plains, which are 
consequently indented with such traces of receht ex- 
plorers. The upper gravel is pierced, the covering 
crust is reached and broken through, and the nellan 
being shovelled into conical baskets and washed to 
free it from the sand, the residuum is carefully searched 
for whatever rounded crystals and minute gems it may 
contain. • 

It is strongly characteristic of the want of energy in 
the Singhalese, that although for centuries these alluvial 
plains and watercourses have been searched without 
ceasing, no attempt appears to have been made to explore 
the rocks themselves, in the d6bris of which the gems 
have been brought down by the rivers. Dr. Gygax says : 
“ I found at Hima Pohura, on the south-eastern decline 
of the Pettigalle-Kanda, about the middle of the descent, 
a stratum of grey granite containing, with iron pyrites 
and molybdena, innumerable rubies from one-tenth, to a 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and of a fine rose colour, 
but split and falling td powder. This is not an isolated 
bed of minerals, but a regular stratum extending pro- 
bably to the same depth and distance as the other 
granite formations.* I followed il^as far* as was practi- 
cable for close examination, but everywhere in the 
lower part of the valley I found it so decomposed that 
the hammer sunk in *the rock, and even bamboos were 
growing in it. On the higher ground near some 


' A very interesting account of j Wm. Stewakt, appeared in the Co- 
Qemt and Qem Searckmg, by Mr. ] ibmho OJserwer for June, 1866. 
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emdl round |iills which ihter^^pt it, I found the rubieJj 
changed into broAVii corundum. Upon the hills them- 
selves the trace was lost, and instead of a stratum there 
was merely a wild chaos of blocks of yellow granite. I 
carefully examined all the miherals which this stratum 
contains, — felspar, fnica, and quartz molybdena, and iron 
pyrites, — and I 'found all similar to those I had pre- 
viously got adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at 
Colombo. I firmly believe that in such strata the rubies 
of Ceylon are originally found, and that those in the 
white" and blue clay at Ballangodde and Eatnapoora are 
but secondary deposits. I am further inclined to beheve 
that these extend over the whole island, although often 
intercepted and changed m their direction by the rising 
of the yellow granite.” It is highly probable that the 
finest, rubies are to be found in this rock perfect 
and unchanged by decomposition; and that they are 
to be obtained by opening a regular mine like the 
ruby mine of Badakshan in Bactria described by Sir 
Alexander Burnes. Dr. Gygax adds that having often 
received the minerals of this stratum with the crystals 
perfect, he has reason to believe that places are known 
to the natives where such mines might be opened with 
confidence of success. 

Eubies both crystalline and amorphous are also found 
in a particular stratum of dolomite at Bullatotte and 
Badulla, in which there is a peculiar copper-coloured 
mica with metalhc lustre. Star rubies, the “ asteria” of 
Pliny (so called from their containing a movable six- 
rayed star), are to be procured at Eatnapoora and for very 
trifling sums. '-The biue tinge whicli detracts from the 
value of tbe pure ruby, (whose colour should resemble 
“pigeon’s blood,”) is removed by the Singhalese, by 
enveloping the stone in the lime of a calcined shell and 
exposing it to a high heat. Spinel of extremely beauti- 
ftd colours Is found in the bed«of the Mahawelh-ganga at 
Kandy, and from the locality it has obtained the, name of 
Candite. 
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It is strange that altholigh tjie sqpphife is obtained 
in this region in greater quantity than the ruby, it has 
never yet been discovered in the original matrix, and 
the small fragments 'which sometimes occur in dolomite 
show that there it is but a deposit. From its exquisite 
colour and the size in which it is commonly found, it 
is by far the most valuable gem of the island. ,A 
piece which was dug out of the alluvium within a few 
miles of Eatnapoora in 1853, was pmchased by a Moor 
at Colombo, in whose hands it was valued at upw^ds of 
four thousand pounds. 

The original site of the oriental topaf is equally un- 
known with that of the sapphire. The Singhalese rightly 
beheve them to be the same stone only differing in 
colour, and crystals are said to be obtained with one por- 
tion yellow and the other blue. 

Garnets of inferior quality are common in the gneiss, 
but finer ones are found in the hornblende rocks. 

Cinnamon-stone (which is properly a variety of 
garnet) is so extremely abundant, that rocks con- 
taining it in profusion exist in many places, especially 
in the alluvium around Matura ; and at BeUigam, a few 
miles east from Point-de-GaUe, a detached mass is so 
largely composed of cinnamon-stones that it is carried 
away in lumps for the purpose of extracting and pohshing 
them. • 

The Cat 8-eye is one of the jewels of which the 
Singhalese are especially proud, from a belief that it is 
only found in their island ; but in this I apprehend they 
are misinformed, as specimens of equal xjierit have been 
brought from Quilbn and Cochin*on the southern coast 
of Hindustan. The cat’s-eye is a greenish ‘translucent 
quartz, and when cqt en cabochon it presents a moving 
internal reflection which is ascribed ^ the presence of 
filaments of asbestos. Its perfection is estimated by the 
natives in proportion to the narrowness and sharpness of 
the ray and’the pure oKve-tint of the ground over which 
it plays. 
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c r Amethysts 6£re goj; in the grfeiss, and some discoloured 
though beautiful specimens in syenite ; they are too com- 
mon to be highly esteemed. The “ Matura Diamonds,” 
which are largely used by the native jewellers, consist 
of zircon, found i^j the syenite not only imcoloured, 
but also of pink and yellow tints, the former passing for 
rul)ies. 

But one of the prettiest though commonest gems in 
the island is the ‘‘Moon-stone,” a variety of pearly 
adularja presenting. chatoyant rays when simply polished. 
They are so abundant that the finest specimens may 
be bought for a few shillings. These, with aqua marina^ 
a bad description of opal rock crystal in extremely large 
pieces, tourmaline^ and a number of others of no great 
value, compose the fist of native gems procurable in 
Ceylon,^ ^ Diamonds, emeralds, agates, carnehans, and 
turquoise, when they are exhibited by the natives, have 
all been imported from India. 

During the dynasty of the Kandyan sovereigns, the 
right of digging for gems -was a royalty reserved jealoi^ly 
by the King ; and the inhabitants of particular villages 
were employed in their search under tliQ superintendence 
of hereditary officers, with the rank of Mudianse. By 
the British Government the monopoly was early abohshed 
as a source of revenue, and no hcense is now required by 
the j e wel-hunters. 

Great numbers of persons of the worst-regulated 
habits are constantly engaged in this exciting and pre- 
carious trade ; and serious demoralisation is engendered 
amongst the villagers by the idle and dissolute adven- 
turers who resort to'' Saffragam. Systematic industry 
suffers, and the cultivation of the land is frequently neg- 


^ Caswixi and some of the Arabian 
geographers assilrt that the diamond 
IS found at Adam’s Peak ; but this is 
improbable, as there is no formation 
here resembling the casccUhao of 
Brazil or the diamond conglomerate 


of Golconda. If .diamonds were of- 
fe]?ed for sale in Ceylon, in the time 
of the Arab navigators, they must 
have c been brought thither from 
India. (Joum, As, Soc, Beng, xiii. 
63S.) 
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lect^d whilst its owners afe absorbed, in thtese speculative 
and tantalising pursuits. The products of their searches 
are deposed of to the Moors, who resort to Safliugam 
from the low country, carrying up cloth and salt, to be ex- 
changed for gems and coffee. At the.annual Buddhist fes- 
tival of the Pera-hara, a jewel-fair is held at Eatnapoora, 
to which purchasers resort from all parts of Ceylon. ,Of 
late years, however, the condition of the people in Saffra- 
gam has so much improved that it has become difficult to 
obtain the finest jewels, the wealthier natives preferring 
to retain them as investments : they part with them 
reluctantly, and only for gold, which they find equally 
convenient for concealment.^ 

The lapidaries who cut and polish the stones are 
chiefly Moors, but their tools are so primitive, and 
their skill so deficient, that a gem generally loses in 
value by having passed through their hands. The 
inferior kinds, such as cinnamon-stones, garnets, and 
tourmaline, are pohshed by ordinary artists at Kandy, 
Matura, and Galle ; but the more expert lapidaries, who 
cut rubies and sapphires, reside cliiefly at Caltura and 
Colombo. , 

As a general rule, the rarer gems are less costly in 
Europe than in Colombo. In London and Paris the 
quantities brought from aU pai^ of the world are suffi- 
cient to establish something like a market value ; Jbut, in 
Ceylon, the supply is so imcertain that the price is 
always regulated at the moment by the rank and wealth 
of the purchaser. Strange to say, too, there is often an 
unwiUingness even amongst the Moorish dealers to sell 
the rarest and finest specimens ; •those who are wealthy 
being anxious to retain them, and few bmt stones of 
secondary ■^alue ”arg offered for sale. Besides, the 
Eajahs and native Princes of India, amongst whom tlie 
'passion for jewels is universal,* are known to give such 
■ • 

* So e^r. is the appeijte for have frequently been given for a 
hoarding in these hills, that eleven sovereign, 
rupees (equal to twenty-two shilMngs) 
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extravagant prices that the best are always sent to them 
from Ceylon. 

From the Custom House returns it is impossible to 
form any calculation as to the value of the precious 
stones exported from the island. A portion only ap- 
pears, even of- those sent to England, the remainder 
beifig despatched through the post-office, or carried away 
by private parties. Of the total number found, one- 
foiu-th js probably purchased by the natives themselves, 
more than one-half is sent to the Continent of India, and 
the remainder represents the export to Emope.- Com- 
puted in this wd;y, the value of precious stones found in 
the island may be estimated at about 10,000/. per annum. 

Eivers. — From the mountainous configuration of the 
country and the abundance of rain, the rivers are 
lai'ge and 'numerous in the south of the island — ten of 
considerable magnitude flowing into the sea on the west 
coast, between Point^de-Galle and Manaar, and a still 
greater number, though inferior in volume, on the east. 
In the low country, where the heat is intense and eva- 
poration proportionate, the rivers derive httle of their 
supply from springs ; and the passing shoivers do scarcely 
more than replace the moisture drawn by the sun from 
the parched and thirsty soil. 

Hence in the plains there are comparatively few rivu- 
lets or* running streams ; the rivers there flow ip almost 
sohtary lines to the sea; and the beds of their minor 
affluents serve only to conduct to them the occasional 
torrents which descend at the change of each monsoon, 
their channels at other times being exhausted and dry. 
But in their course through the hiUs'; and the broken 
ground at fheir base, they are supphed by numerous 
feeders, which convey to them the frequ«nt showera 
that fall in these' high altitudes. Hence their tracks 
are through pome of the ‘noblest scenery in the world; 
rushing through ravines and ^lens, and falling over 
precipitous rocks in the depths of wood§d valleys, 
they exhibit a successiop of rapid*^ cataracts, and torrents. 
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unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. * On readung* 
the plains, the boldness of thtir mar^ and the graceful 
outline of their sweep are indicative of the little obstruc- 
tion opposed by the sandy .and porous soil through which 
they flow. Throughout their entire course dense forests 
shade their banks, and, as they approach the sea, tama- 
risks and over-arching mangroves mark where their 
waters mingle with the tide. 

Of aU the Ceylon rivers, the most important ,by far 
is the MahaweUi-ganga — the Ganges of Ptolemy — 
which, rising in the south near Adam’s Peak, traverses 
more than one-third of the mountain zofle S drains up- 
wards of four thousand square nfiles, and flows into the 
sea by a number of branches, near the noble harbour of 
Trincomalie. The following table gives a comparative 
view of the magnitude of the rivers that rise in'the hills, 
and of the extent of the low country traversed by each 
of them : — 




Square Milei 
drained in 
Mountain 
Zone. 

Square Miles 

Length of 


Embouchure. 

drained in the 
low Country, 
about 

Course of 
the main 
Stream. 

Mahawelli-ganga . 

•ear Trincomalie . 

1782 

2300 

TU 

Kiiinde .... 

at Mahagan . . . 

34 

300 

62 

Wellaway . , . 

near Hambangtotte 

263 

600 

69 

Neivalle .... 

at Matura . . '. 

64 

200 

42 

^hree Rivers) , . 

near Tangalle . . 

66 

200 


Gindura . . . . 

near Galle . . . 

189 

200 

69 

Kalu-oya .... 

at Caltura . . . 

841 

300 

•72 

Kala^ .... 
The K^aymel or Ma- 

Colombo .... 

1 

692 

200 

84 

haoya .... 

near Negombo . . 

253 

200 

68 

Doderoo-oya . . . 

near Chilaw . . . 

88 

700 

70 


• 1 

4212 

• 

^ 6100* 



In addition to these, there are a numbdir of large 
livers which belong entirely to the plains in the northern 
and south-eastern portions of the island. The principal 
are the Aiivd and the Moderegam, whic]^ flow iato 


* See ante, p. 12, for a dehnition of what constitutes the “ mountain 
zone of Ceylon. • 
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»tke Gulf of Manaar; the Kala-oya and the Kandalady, 
which empty themselves into ^e Bay of Calpentyn; 
the Maniek or Kattragam, and the Kopmbookgam, oppo- 
site to the Little Bass rocks ^ and the Naveloor, the 
Chadawak, and Afookgam, south of Batticaloa. The 
extent of country drained by these latter streams is httle 
shprt of thirteen thousand square miles. 

Very few of the rivers of Ceylon are navigable, and 
these only by canoes and flat-bottomed paddy boats, 
whicl\ ascend some of the largest for short distances, 
tiU impeded by. the rapids, occasioned by rocks at the 
lowest range of the hills. < In this way the Neivalle at 
Matura can be ascended for about fifteen miles, as far as 
WeUehara ; the Kalu-ganga can be traversed fi:om Cal- 
tura to Eatnapoora ; the Bentotte river for sixteen miles 
to PittagaUa ; and the Kalany from Colombo to the foot 
of the mountains near Ambogamraoa. The Maha- 
welh-ganga is navigable from Trincomalie to within a 
short distance of Kandy ^ ; and many of the lesser 
streams, the Kirinde and WeUaway in the south, and 
the Kaymel, the Dedroo-oya, and the Aripo river on the 
west»of the island, are used for short distances by boats. 

All these streams are hable, during the fury of the 
monsoons, to be surcharged with rain till they over- 
flow their banks, and spread in wide inundations over 
the level country. On the subsidence of their waters, 
the intense heat of the sun acting on the surface they 
leave deserted, produces a noxious and fatal malaria. 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon present the curious anomaly, 
that whilst the^ tanks and reservoirs of the interior dif- 
fuse a healthful Coolness aroimd, the nlnning water of the 
rivers is prt)hfic of fevers ; and in some seasons so, deadly 
is the pestilence that the Malabar (joohes, ^ well as the 
native peasantry, betake themselves to precipitate flight.^ 


^ For an account of the capabilities 
of the Mahawelli-ganga, as regards 
navigation^ 8eeBHOOKE^8i?^o;*t; Roy. 
Geoq. JoUm. voL iii. p'. 223, and post, 
.Volf n. p. 423. 


^ It has been remarked along the 
Mahawelli-gan^a, a few miles from 
KandjT; that during tbe deadly season, 
aft^r the subsidence of the rains, the 
jungle fever generally attacks one 
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Few of the larger rive*ts have b^en btidged, except 
those which intersect the great high roads from Point- 
de-Galle to Colombo, and thence to Kandy. K«ar the 
sea this has been effected .by timber platforms, sustained 
by piles sufficiently strong to withstand the force of the 
floods at the change of each monsoon. A bridge of 
boats connects each side of the Kalany, and on reach- 
ing the Mahawelli-ganga at Peradenia, one of the 
most pictmesque structures on the island is. a noble 
bridge of a single arch, 205 feet in span, chiefly con- 
structed of satin-wood, and thrown across the river by 
General Fraser in 1832. It is also crossed by a suspen- 
sion-bridge recently erected at Gampola. The principal 
rivers have been bridged, between Kandy and Kornegalle. 

On reaching the margin of the sea, an appearance is 
presented by the outUne of the coast, near* the em- 
bouchures of the principal rivers, which is very remark- 
able. It is common to both sides of the island, though 
it has attained its greatest development on the east. 
In order to comprehend its formation, it is necessary 
to observe that Ceylon lies in the course of the ocean 
currents of the# Bay of Bengal, which run north or 
south according to the pre- 
valence of the monsoon, and 
with greater or less velocity 
in proportion to its force at 
particular periods. 

In the beginning and dur- 
ing the strength of the north- 
east monsoon the cimrent sets 
strongly along tfle coast of 
Coromandel to the southward, 
a portion of* it freqitfjntly en- 
tering Palks Bay to the north 
stream keeping invariably to* the east of the island. 



face of the l^ls through which it 
winds, leaving the opposite side en- 
tirely exempted, as ii the poi8<lnous 


vapour, being carried by the current 
of air, affected only those aspects 
against which it directly imping^ 
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«Tins with a ^elod^ of from one and a half to two 
miles an hour, and after passing the Great Bass, its 
course 'tends seaward. At other times, after the mon- 
soon has spent its violence, 
the current is weak, and 
follows the line of the land 
to the westward as far as 
Point-de-Galle, or even to 
Colombo. 

In the south-west nionsoon 
the current changes its direo 
‘tion ; and, although it flows 
steadily to the northward, 
along the east shore of the 
Indian Peninsula, its action is very irregular and unequal 
till it reaches the Coromandel coast, after passing Ceylon. 
This is accounted for by the obstruction opposed by 
the headlands of Ceylon, which so intercept the stream 
that the current, which might otherwise set into the Gulf 
of Manaar, takes a south-easterly direction by GaUe and 
Dondera Head.*^ 

There being no lakes in Ceylon^, in«the still waters 
of which the rivers might clear themselves of the earthy 
matter swept along in their rapid course from the hills, 
they arrive at the beach laden with sand and alluvium, 
and at their junction with the ocean being met 
transversely by the gulf-streams, the sand and soil 
with which they are laden, instead of being carried 
out to sea, are heaped up in bars along the shores. 
These, augmented by similar deposits held in suspen- 

C a 



' For an account of the currents 
of Ceylon, see Hoksbuboh’s Direct 
tions for filing to and from the East 
IndieSj ^c., vol. i. p. 616 , 630 , 6^0 ; 
Keith Jphnst(^^8 Physical Atlas, 
plate xiii. p. 60 . 

* Pliny alludes to a lake in Ceylon 
of vast dimensions, but it is clear 
that his informants must have spoken 


of one qf the huge tanks for the 
purpose of irrigation. Some of the 
mappe-mondes of the Middle 
place a lake in the middle of the 
isla^jd, with a city inhabited by 
astrologers ; but they have merely 
reproduced the error ‘of earlier geo- 
graphers. (Santaeem, Cosmog. tom. 
lii, 836.) 
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feion by the currents, sooijf. extend to north and south, 
and force the rivers to flow behind them in search of* a* 
new outlet. 

These formations once commenced, their growth pro- 
ceeds with rapidity, moro especially on the east side of 
the island ; as the southern current in skirting the 
Coromandel coast brings with it quantities of sand, which 
it deposits, in tranquil weather, and this being carried 
by the wind is piled in heaps from Point Pedro to 
Hambangtotte. At the latter point hills are formed 
of such height and dimensions, that it is often neecssar/ 
to remove buildings out of their line of encroachment.* 

At the mouths of the r^ers the bars thus created 
generally foUow the direction of the 
current, and the material deposited 
being dried and partially consohdated 
in the intervals between the tides, long 
embankments are gradually raised, be- 
hind which the rivers flow for con-* 
siderable distances before entering the 
sea. Occasionally their embouchures 
become closed by the accumulations 
without, and tJie pent-up water as- 
sumes the appearance of a stiU canal, 
more or less broad according to the 
level of the beach, and extending for 
miles along the coast, between the 
mainland and the new formations. 

When swollen by the rains, if not as- 
sisted by artificial outlets to escape, 
the rivers burs^ new openings for • 
themselves, and not unfrequently leave 
their ancient channels converted into shallow lagoons 
without an^ visible* exit. Examples of these forma- 



*00BB3*» OM THE 
E. COAST. 


* This is occasioned by the waste 
of the banks further north duringl;he 
violence of the N. E. monsoon ; and 
the sand, being carried south by the 


current, is intercept by the head- 
land at Hambangtotte and throws up 
these hills as described. 
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tions present themselves on tjie east side of Ceylon at 
TiTllla-velle, Batticaloa, and a number of other places north 
and south of Trincomalie. 

On fhe west coast embankments of this kind, although 
frequent are less conspicuous ‘than on the east, owing 
chiedy to the comparative weakness of the current. 
For six months in the year during the north-east mon- 
soon that side of the island is exempt 
from a current in any direction, and 
for the remaining six, the current to 
the south not only rarely affects the 
Gulf of Manaar, but as it flows out of 
the IndiaA Ocean it brings no earthy 
deposits In addition to this, the surf 
during the south-west monsoon rolls 
with such turbulence on the level beach 
between Colombo and Point-de-Galle, 
as in a great degree to disperse the 
accumulations of sand brought down 
by the rivers, or heaped up by the tide, 
when the wind is off the land. Still, 
many of the rivers are thrown back 
by embankments, and' after forming 
tortuous lakes flow for a long distance 
parallel to the shore, before finding an 
" escape for their waters. Examples of 

this odcur at Pantura, to the south of Colombo, and at 
Negombo, Chilaw, and elsewhere to the north of it. 

In process of time these banks of sand * become 



^ In the voyages of Tlie Two 
Mahometans) the unique MS. of 
which dates about a.©. 851, and is 
now in the Biblioth^ue Royale at 
Paris^ Abou-zeyd, one of its authors, 
descnbes the Gobhs’^ of Ceyloin— 
a word, he says, W which the natives 
designate the valleys deep and broad 
which open to. the sea. En face de 
cette ile il y a de vastes Gobb, mot par 


lequel on ddsigne une valine, quand 
elle est a la fois longue et large, et 
qu’elle d^bouche daps la mer. Les 
navigateifirs eiliploient, pour traver^ 
ser le ffobb appel^ ^Gobb de Se- 
rendib/ deux mois et meme davant- 
age. passant a travers des bois et des 
jaroins, au milieu d’une temp(5rature 
moyen^e.’^ — K einatjd, Voyages faits 
par les Arabes, vol. i. p. 129. A 
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\)vered with vegetation ; ]^erbaceous plante, shrubs, and 
finally trees pecuhar to saline softs make their ap-* 

misapprehension of this passage estuaries or gobbs^ on the ea^m and 
has been admitted into the English western coast between Batticaloa and 
vereion of the Vogages of the Uoo Ca^ent^. 

Mahometans published in Ptn’ker- To the^^ present day these latter 
ton’s CoUectims of Voyages and Tra- gulfs are navigable for small craft. 
velsy vol. iii. ; the translator having On the easteA side of the island one 
treated gobb ” as a term ap- of them fonns the harbour of Bat- 
plicable to valleys in general Cey- ticaloa^ and on the western those of 
Ion/’ he sam contains valleys of Chilaw and Negombo are bays of 
great len^h, which extend to the this class. Through the latter a con- 
sea, and here travellers repair for tinuous navigation has been corn- 
two months or more, in whicn one is pleted by means of short connecting 
called GobbrSerendib, allured by the canals, and a traffic is maintained 
beauty of the scenery, chequered during the soutli^west monsoon, from 
with groves and plains, water and Caltura to the north of Chilaw, a 
meadows, and blessed by a b^my air. distance of upwards of eighty miles, 
The valley opens to the sea, and is by means of craft which navigate 
tronscendently pleasant.” — Pinker- these shallow channels. 
ton’s Voyages^ vol. vii. p. 218. These narrow passages conform in 

But a passage in Eclrisi, while it every particular to tne*' description 
agi’ees with the terms of Abou-zeyd, given by Abou-zeyd and Edrisi : they 
explains at the same time that tliese run through a succession of woods 
goobs were not valleys converted and gardens : and as a leading wind 
into gardens, to which the seamen is indispensaole for their navigation, 
resorted for pleasure to spend two the period named by the Arabian 
or three months, but embouchures geographers for their passage is per- 
of rivers flo^dng between banks, haps not excessive during calms or 
covered with gardens and forests, adverse winds, 
into which mariners wore accustomed An article jon the meaning of the 
to . conduct their ve.^els for more word gobb will be found in the 
secure navigation, and in which they Journal Asiatique for September, 
were subjected to detention for the 1844; but it does not exhibit clearly 
period stated. The passage is as the very peculiar features of these 
follows in Jaubert’s translation of openings. It is contained in an ex- 
Edrisi, tom. i. p. 73; — Cette ile tract from the work on India of 
(Serendib) depend des terres- de Albtrouni, a contemporary '^of Avi- 
I’lnde ; ainsi que les vallt^es (in orig. cenna, who was bora in the valley of 
aghhab^ par lesqueUes se decnargent the Indus. — Un golfe (gobb) est 
les rivieres, et qu’on nommo ‘ VallcSes comme line encoignure et un detour 
de Serendib.’ Les navires y mouil- que fait la mer en p^n^trant dans I 0 
lent, et les navigateurs y passent un continents : les navires n’y sent pas 
mois ou deux dans I’abondance et sans p^ril parti^uli^rement k l’4gard 
dans les plaisirs.” • du fliSc et reflux.” — Extrait de Vouv^ 

It is opservable that Ptolemy, in rage cTAlbyrottni sur VInde ; Frag- 
enumerating the ports and harbours mens Arabes et PersanSj relatifs d 
of Ceylon, maintains a distinction Vlnde^ recuedUs par M. Reinaud; 
between the oruinary bay#, /coXttoc, Joum. Asiat.y Septemhre et Octohrej 
of which he specifies two correspond- 1844, p. 261. In the Turkish nautical 
ing to^ those of Colombo and Trin- wotkof Sroi Ali Chelebi, the Mo- 
Comalie, and the shallower ini^n- written about 1650, which 

tations, \ m 17 e, of which he enumerates contain s directions for sailors navigat- 
five, the positions of which go^ far to ing the eastern seaa, the author alludes 
identify them with the remarkable to the gohbha's on the coast of Ar- 
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pearance in succession, and ns these decay, their de^" 
♦composition generestea a sufficiency of sod to sustain 
continued vegetation. 

The' process of this conversion may be seen in all 
its stages at various points along the coast of Ceylon. 
The margin of land nearest to the water is first taken 
possession of by a series of httoral plants, which 
apparently require a large quantity of salt to stimu- 
late vegetation. These at times are intermixed with 
others,, which, though found further inland, yet flourish 
in perfection on the shore. On the northern and 
north-western coasts the glass worts ' and salt worts * 
are the first to' appear on the newly raised banks, and 
being provided with penetrating rpots, a breakwater is 
thus early secured, and the drier sand above becomes 
occupied with creeping plants which in their turn afford 
shelter to a third and erect class. 

The Goat’s-foot Ipomoea®, which appears to encircle 
the world, abounds on these shores, covering the surface 
to the water’s edge with its procumbent branches, which 
sending down foots from every joint serve to give the 
bank its first firmness, whilst the profusion of its purple- 
coloured flowers contrasts strikingly with its dark green 
foliage. 

Along with the Ipomoea grows the moodu-gaeta-kola \ 
(literally the “jointed sea-shore plant,”) with pink 
flowert and thick succulent leaves, and two species of 
bean® each endowed with a peculiar facility for repro- 
duction, all of which help to consolidate the sands into 
which they strike. 

Another plaint whi(jh performs an important func- 

• 

racan ; and conscious that the term * Salsola Indica. 

was local and not likely to be under- ® Ipoutoea pes-ca]^h©. 

stood beyond those countries^ he adds ^ Hydrophylax maritima. 

that ^^gobbha’^ means a gidfivUof ^ The Mooduawara {Canavalia oh-‘ 

shaUowB^ shoals jond hreaJ^s, See whose flowers have the fra- 

translation W Hammee^ Joum, CTaftce of the sweet pea, and Dolichos 

Asiat, Soc» Befw. v. 466. mens, 

* Salicomia Indica. * 
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tion in the fertih^tion cf these arid formations, is the 
Spinifex squdrrosxis, the “ water pinl^,” as it is sometimes 
called by Europeans. ' Its seeds are contained in a 
circular head, composed of a series of spine-like divisions, 
which radiate from the stalk in all directions, making 
the diameter of the whole about eight to nine inches. 
When the seeds are mature, and ready for dispersion, 
the heads become detached from the plant, and are 
carried by the* wind with great velocity along the sands, 
over the surface of which they^are impelled on their 
elastic spines. One of these balls may be followed 
by the ey« for miles as it hprries along, the level shore, 
dropping its seeds as it rolls, which speedily germinate 
and strike root. The globular heads are so buoyant as 
to float lightly on the water, and the uppermost spines 
acting as sails, they are thus carried across nant)w estua- 
ries to continue the process of embanking on newly- 
formed sand bars. Such an organisation irresistibly 
suggests the wonderful means ordained by Providence 
to spread this valuable plant along the barren beach 
to wliich seed-devouring birds seldom resort. Even 
the unobservant^ natives, struck by its singular utihty 
in resisting the encroachments of the sea, have re- 
corded their admiration by conferring on it the name of 
Maha-Rawana rcewtda , — “ the great beard of Eawana.” * 
The banks being thus ingeniously protected from the 
action of the air above, and of the water at their base, 
other herbaceous plants soon cover them in quick suc- 
cession, and give the entire surface the first carpet of 
vegetation. A httle retired above liigh water are to be 
found a species oi Aristolochia'^,Vi\Q Sayan®, or Choya, 


^ Se^ the story of Rama; Vol. 1. p. 
678. 

* Aridolochia hracteata. On the 
sands to the north of Ceylon ther^is 
also the A. Indica^ whicn forms the 
food of the ^eat black and re(f but- 
terfly {Papiho Hector). ^ 

VOL. I. 


* Hedyotis umhellata. A very cu- 
riop^ account of the Dutch policy in 
relation to Choya dy^will be found in 
a paper On the vegetable Prodac- 
tiom of Ceylon^ by W. C. Ondaatjte, 

' in the Ceylon Calendar for 1863. 
See also BeetolaccI; B. iii. p. 270. 

£ 
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ihc roots of which are the Bidian fflhdder (in which, 
under the Dutch Government, some tribes in the Wanny 
paid their tribute); the gorgeous Gloriosa superha, 
the beautiful Vistnu-karandi^ with its profusion of 
blue flowers, that remind one of .the Enghsh “Forget- 
me-not,” and the tfdckly-matted verdure of the Hir- 
amana-dcetta^, s6 well adapted for imparting con- 
sistency to the soil. In the next stage low shrubs 
make their appearance, their, seeds being* drifted by the 
waves and wind, and^king ready root wherever they 
happen to rest. Tlie foremost of these are the Scaj- 
volas^ and Screw Finest, wluch grow luxuriantly 
within the actual wash of the tide, while behind them 
rises a dense growth of peculiar plants, each distin- 
guished by the Singhalese by the prefix of “ moodu,” to 
indicate its partiahty for the sea.® 

Where the sand in the lagoons and estuaries is more 
or less mingled with the alluvium brought down by- 
the rivers, there are plants of anotlier class that are 
equally characteristic. Amongst these the Mangroves® 
take the first ^lace in respect ' to their mass of vege- 
tation ; then follow the Belli-patta and Suriya- 
gaha ®, with their large hibiscus-like flowers ; the Ta- 
marisks ® ; the Acanthus with its beautiful blue 
petals and holly-like leaves ; the Water Coco-nut “ ; 
the 4^giceras and Hernandia with its sonorous 
fruits ; while the dry sands above are taken possession 
of by the Acacias, Salvador a Persica (the true mus- 


^ Evolvulus alsinoides. 

' 2 Idpj^a nocliflora. 

® Scaevola takkada and S. Koenigii. 

^ Pandanus odoratissimus. 

^ Moodu-kadum(OcArosta^ary^- 
ra) ; Moodu-cobbe {Omitrophe ^ser- 
rata) ; Moodu-murunga {Sophora to-' 
mentosa), &c. %c. Amongst these 
fnarine shrubs the Nil-picha (Guet~ 
tarda specioBa)^ with its white and 
delightfully fragrant flowers, is a con- 


spicuous otiject on some parts of the 
sea -shore between Colombo and 
Point-de-Galle. 

^ Twp species Hhizophora^ two 
of Bruguiet'ay and one of Ceriopa, 

^ Paritium tiliaceum. 

® Thespesia populnea. 
tP Tamarix Indica. 

Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

Nipa fruticans. 

Hernandia sonora. 
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tard-tree of Scripture^, \^l]ich here.attailis a height* of 
forty feet), Ixoras, and the numerous family of Cassias, 

Lastly, after a sufficiency of earth has been formed by 
the decay of frequent sucpessions of their less important 
predecessors, the ground becomes qovered by trees of 
ampler magnitude, most of which are found upon the 
adjacent shores of the mainland — the Margosa^, frpm 
whose seed the natives express a valuable oil ; the 
Timbiri®, with the glutinous nuts with which the fisher- 
men “ bark ” their nets ; the Cashu-nut * ; the Pafq one 
of the most valuable timber trees of the Northern Pro- 
vinces ; aild the Wood-appl^ ®, whose fruit is regarded 
by the Singhalese as a specific for dysentery. 

But the most important fact connected with these 
recently formed portions of land, is their extraordinaiy 
suitability for the growth of the coco-nut, ^hich re- 
quires the sea-air (and in Ceylon at least appears never 
to attain its full luxuriance when removed to any con- 
siderable distance from it)^, and which, at the same time. 


' The identification of this tree 
with the miistard-tree alluded to by 
our Saviour is an iMteresting fact. 
The Greek term tr/raTT/c, which occurs 
Matt. xiii. 31^ and elsewhere, is the 
name given to mmtard ; for which 
the Arabic equivalent is chardul or 
khardal, and the S^Tiac khard^lo. 
The same name is applied at the 
present day to a tree which grows 
freely in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, and generally throughout 
Palestine ; the seeds of which have 
an aromatic pungency, which enables 
them to be used instead of the ordi- 
nary mustard (Sinapis ^lu/ra) j be- 
sides which, its structure presents^dl 
the essentials to sustain the illus- 
tration sought to be established in 
the parable, sometof which want- 
ing or dubious in the common plant. 
It has a very small seed ; it may be 
sown in a garden : it grows into an 
^^herb,’’ and eventually ^^becom^h 
a tree j so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches there- 
of.” With every allowance for fhe 

£ 


exti*emest development attainable by 
culture, it must be felt that the di- 
mensions of the domestic shmpis 
scarcely justify the last illustration; 
besides which it is an annual, and 
cannot possibly be classed as a tree.” 
The knardal grows abundantly in 
S^a : it was found in Egy|3t by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson ; in Arabia by 
Bov(S; on the Indus- by Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes ; and throughout the 
north-west of India it bears the 
name of kharjal. Combining all 
these facts. Dr. Royle, in an erudite 
paper, has shown demonstrative 
reasori for believing that the Sal- 
vadora Persicay the khanal ” of Hin- 
dustan, is the khartfal ” of Arabia, 
the chardul ” of the Talmud, and 
the mustard-tree ” of the parable. 

* Azadirachta Indica. 

^JJiospyros glutinosa. 

* Anacardium occidentale. 

® Mimusops hexanora. 

®^gle marmelos. 

Coco-nuts are cultivated at mo- 
derate elevations in the mountain 
2 
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sequires a light and sandy soil/and the constant presence 
of water in large quantities. All these essentials are 
combined in the sea-belts here described, lying as they 
do between the ocean on the one side and the fresh-water 
lakes formed by tl;ie great rivers on the other, thjis 
presenting every requisite of soil and surface. It is 
alqjig a sand formation of this description, about forty 
miles long and from one to three miles broad, that 
thriving coco-nut plantations have been recently com- 
mence^ at Batticaloa. At Calpentyn, on the western 
coast, a like formation has been taken advantage of for 
the same purpose. At Jaffna somewhat similar pecu- 
harities of soil and loc'^hty have been seized on for this 
promising cultivation ; and, generally, along the whole 
seaborde of Ceylon to the south and west, the shore 
for the lireadth of one or two miles exhibits almost con- 


tinuous groves of coco-nut palms. 

Harbours . — With the exception of the estuaries above 
alluded to, chiefly in the northern section of the island, 
the outline of the coast is interrupted by few sinuosities. 
There are no extensive inlets, or bays, and only two 
harbours— that of Point-de-Galle, whicl*, in addition to 
being incommodious and small, is obstructed by coral 
rocks, reefs of which have been upreared to the surface, 
and render the entrance critical to strange ships *; and 
the nfagniflcent basin of Trincomalie, which, in extent, 
security, and beauty, is unsurpassed by any haven in 
the world. 


Tides . — The variation of the tides i^ so shght that 
navigation is ^most ^unaffected by it. The ordinary 


villages of the^interior ; but the fruit 
bears no compaiison^ in number, 
size, or weight, with that produced 
in the lowlands, and near the sea, on 
either side of the island. ^ 

^ Owing to the obstructions at its 
entrance. Galleria extremely difficult 
of access in particular winds. In 
1857 it was announced in the Colombo 
Examiner that ^Hhe fine ship the 


^ Black Eagle ’ was blown out of Gallo 
Roads the other day, with the pilot 
on boarij, whilst thi captain was tem- 
porarily engaged on shore; and as 
she was not able to beat in again, she 
made for Trincomalie, where she has 
been lying for a fortnight. Such an 
event is by no means unprecedented 
at Galle .^’ — Colomho Examiner. 20 
Sejt. 1857. 
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rise and fall is from 18 to 24 inches, with an increase of 
about a third at spring tides. High water is later on the 
eastern than on the western coast ; occurring, at *full and 
new moon, a httle aftey 11 o’clock at Adam’s Bridge, 
about 1 o’clock at Colombo, and 1.^5 at GaUe, whilst it 
attains its greatest elevation between 5 and 6 o’clock in 
the harbour of TrincomaJie. * , 

Red infusoria . — On both sides of the island (but 
most frequently at Colombo), during the south-west 
monsoon, a broad expanse of the sea assumes^ a red 
tinge, considerably brighter than brick-dust ; and this 
is confined to a space so distinct that «a line seems to 
separate it from the green water which flows on either 
side. Observing that the whole area changed its position 
without parting with any portion of its colouring, I had 
some of the water brought on shore, and, on examination 
with the microscope, found it to be filled with infusoria, 
probably similar to those which have been noticed near 
the shores of South America, and whose abundance has 
imparted a name to the “ Vermilion Sea” off the coast of 
California. 

The Population of Ceylon, of aU races, was, in 1857, 
1,697,975 ; but this was exclusive of the military and 
their families, both Europeans and Malays, which together 
amounted to 5,430 ; and also of aliens and other casual 
strangers, forming about 25,000 more. . 

The particulars are as follow: — 


Province!. 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Population 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Males. 

Femi^es. 

Mallb. 

Females. 

to the 

tq. mile. 

Western 

1,293 

1,246 

293,409 

259,106 

294,702 

280,352 

146-59 

N. Western 

21 

11 

100,807 

96,386 

100,828 

96,397 

59-93 

Southern . 

• 288 

2 il 

156,900 

149,649 

157,138 

149,890 

143-72 

Eastern 

201 

143 

39,923 

35,531 

40,124 

35,674 

’ 16*08 

Northern . 

387 

362 

153,062 

1^,678 

153,449 

149,040 

55.85 

Central . . 

468 

204 

143,472 

116,237 

143,940 

|1 6,441 

52-57 


2,608 

2,207 

887,573 

805,687 

890,181 

807,794 

69-73 
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f 

CLIMATE. — HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

The cKmate of Ceylon, from its pliysical configuration 
and insular detachment, contrasts favourably with that 
of the great Indian peninsula. Owing to the moderate 
dimensions of the island, the elevation of its mouutaing, 
the very short space during which the sun is passing 
over it^ ip his regression from or approach to the sol- 
stices, and to the fact of its surrounding seas being nearly 
uniform in temperature, it is exempt from the extremes 
of heating and cooling to which the neighbouring con- 
tinent of India is exposed From the same causes it 
is subjected more uniformly to the genial influences of 
the trade winds that blow over the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal. • 

The island is seldom visited by hurricanes \ or 
swept by typhoons, and the breeze, unlike the hot and 
arid winds of Coromandel and the Dekkan, is always 
more dr less refreshing. The range of the thei-mometcr 
exhibits no violent changes, and never indicates a tem- 
perature insupportably high. The mean on an annual 

^ ^ In his approach io the northern of Ceylon ]^om hurricanes is the 
solstice, the sun, having passed the occasional occurrence of a cyclone 
equator on the filst of March, reaches extending its circle till the verge 
the south of Ceylon about the 6th of has sometimes touched Batticaloa, on 
April, and ten days later is vertical the soutjii-eastem extremity of the 
over Point Pedro, the northern ex- island, causing damage to vegetation 
tremity of the island. On his retjim and buildings. Such an event is, how- 
he is again over Point Pedro about ever, exceedingly rare. On the 7th of 
the 27th of .August, and passes JaiMiary, 1806, il.M.S. ^^Sheeraess 
southward over Dondera Head about and two others were driven on shore 
the 7th of September, ^ in a hurricane at Trincomalie. 

^ The exception to the exemption 
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average scarcely exceed# 80° at ^lombo, though. iu 
exceptional years it has risen to 86°. But at no period 
of the day are dangerous results to be apprehended 
from exposure to the sun ; and except during parts of 
the months of March and April, there is no season when 
moderate exercise is not practicable and agreeable. 
For half the year, from October to May, the pfevaihng 
winds are from the north-east, and during the remaining 
months the south-west monsoon blows steadily from the 
great Indian Ocean. The former, affected by thd wintry 
chills of the vast tracts of Northern Asia which it traverses 
before crossing the Bay of Bepgal, is subject to many local 
variations and intervals of calm. But the latter, after 
the first violence of its outset is abated, becomes nearly 
uniform throughout the period of its prevalence, and 
presents the character of an on-shore breeze •extending 
over a prodigious expanse of sea and land, and exert- 
ing a powerful influence along the regions bordering on 
India. 

In Ceylon the proverbial fickleness of the winds, and 
the uncertainty which characterises the seasons in north- 
ern chmates, is comparatively unknown ; and the occur- 
rence of changes or rain may be anticipated with con- 
siderable accuracy in any month of a coming year. 
There are, of course, abnormal seasons with higher 
ranges of temperature, heavier rains, or di’oughts of 
longer continuance, but such extremes are exceptional 
and rare. Great* atmospheric changes occur only at 
two opposite periods* of the year, and so gradual is their 
approach that the climate, is almost monotonous, and 
one longs for “ the falling of th«> leaf ” “to diversify the 
sameness of perennial verdure. The line ia, faint which 
divides the seasons. No period of the year is divested 
of its seed-time and its harvest in some part of the 
island ; and fruit hangs ripe on the same branches that 
are garlanded with opting buds. But as every plant 
has its own period for the production of its flowers and 
fruit, each month is characterised by its peculiar flora. 
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t As regards ‘ the /oliage of* the trees, it might be 
expected that the variety of tints wovdd be wanting 
wlhch forms the charm of a European landscape, and 
that all nature would' wear one mantle of unchanging 
green. But it has been remarked by a tasteful observer^ 
tliat siich is far from the fact, and though in Ceylon there 
is no revolution of seasons, the change of leaf on' the 
same plant exhibits colours as bright as those which 
tinge the autumnal woods of America. It is not the 
decaying leaves, but the fresh shoots, that exhibit these 
brightened colours, the older are stiU vividly green, whilst 
the young are bursting forth ; and the extremities of the 
branches present tufts of pale yellow, pink, crimson, and 
purple, which give them at * a distance the appearance of 
clusters of flowers.^ 

A notice of the variations exhibited by the weather 
at Colombo may serve as an index to the atmospheric 
condition of the rest of the island, except in those por- 
tions (such as the mountains of the interior, ’and the 
low plains of the northern extremity) which exhibit 
modifications of temperature and moisture incident to 
local pecuharities. ^ 

January . — At the opening of the year, the north-east 
.yyinj p; monsoon, which sets in two months 

Temperature, 24 hours : previously, is nearly in mid career. 

Mean greatest 85-6° • 1 • ■ c a U'n 

Mean iwst . . 69-20 ihis Wind, issuing trom the chill 

Ram (inches) . . 3 1 fjQj-tJj Qjjd robbcd of its aqucous va- 
pour in passing over the elevated mountain regions on 
the confines of China and Thibet,* sweeps across the 
Bay of Bengal, whence its lowest strata imbibe a quan- 


* Prof. HaiTey, Trin. Coll, Dublin. 

^ Some few trees, such as the 
margosa (Azadirachta Indica), the 
countiy almond (Termincdia 
pa), and others, are deciduous, and 
part with their leaves. The cinna- 
mon shoots forth in aU shades from 
bright yellow to dark crimson. The 
jnaella (^Olax Zeylanica) has always a 


copper colour; and the ironwood 
trees of Hie interio»have a perfect 
blaze of young crimson leaves, as 
brilliant as flowers. The lovi-lovi 
{Flacmrtia inermis) has the same 
peculiarity; while the large bracts 
of the mussaenda {Mv^^enda fron- 
dosa) attract the notice of Europeans 
for tpeir singular whiteness. 
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tity of moistiirci moderate* in amounj:, yet* still leaving • 
the great mass of air far below saturation. Hence it 
reaches Ceylon comparatively dry, and its general effects 
are parching and isagre^able. This character is in- 
creased as the sun recedes towards .its most southern 
declination, and the wind acquires a more direct draught 
from the north; passing over the Indian peninsula an^ 
becoming ahnost divested of humidity, it blows down the 
western coast of the island, and is known there by the 
name of the “along-shore-wind.” For a tune its influence 
is Uncomfortable and its effects injurious ahke to health 
and to vegetation : it warps and rends furniture, dries up 
the surface of the earth, and withers the delicate verdure ■ 
which had sprung up during the prevalence of the pre- 
vious rains. These characteristics, however, subside 
towards the end of the month, when the wind becomes 
somewhat variable with a westerly tendency and occa- 
sional showers ; and the heat of the day is then partially 
compensated by the greater freshness of the nights. The 
fall of rain within the month scarcely exceeds three inches. 

Februar'g is dry and hot during the day, but the nights 
Wind N.E « cloudless and cool, and the moon- 

Temperature, 24 hours : light singukrly agreeable. Eain is 

Mean greatest . 89° ® • n * 

Mean least . . 71° rare, but When it occurs it tails in 
Ram (inches) . . 21 Jaslies, succeeded by damp and sultry 

calms. The wind is unsteady and shifts from north-east 
to north-west, sometimes fading entirely between noon and 
twilight. The quantity of rain is’ less than in January, 
and the difference of temperature between day and night 
is frequently so great as 15° or 20°.^ 

, * 

• 

' Dr. Macvicae, in a paper in the ‘ and under the open sky, on the 2nd of 
Ceylon Miscellany^ July, 18^, re- January, 1841, showed in the mom- 
corded the results of some experi- ing that it had been so low as 62^ 
ments, made near Colombo, as to the F^r^ and when laid on the gi'ound in 
daily variation of temperature and the same place in the sunshine on the 
its effects on cultivation, from which followup day, it rose \o upwards of 
it appeared that a register thermo- 140°. .These were results of direct, 
meter, exposed on a tuft of grass in and unimpeded radiation, 
the cinnamon garden in a clear*nig^t 
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March. — ‘la JVfarch the ^eat continues to increase, 
;vN.E. to N.w. earth receiving more warmtli than 

^ st V® radiates, or parts with bj evapora- 
Meangu.. . 73*1° tion. Thp day becomes oppressive, 
Rain (inches) \ ‘ ^ ^ , the nights unrefreshing, the grass is 
Avithered 1 broAvn, the earth hard and cleft, the lakes 


siirunk 


„ dlows, and the rivers evaporated to dry- 
ness p] l^eans now escape from the low country, and 
fkemselves to the shade of the forests adjoining 
cne ^offee-plantations in the hills ; or to the stiU higher 
sanatarium of Neuera-elha, nearly the loftiest plateau in 
the mountains of the Kandyan range. The winds, when 
any are perceptible, are faint and unsteady with a stiU 
increasing westerly tendency, partial showers sometimes 
fall, and thunder begins to mutter towards sunset. At 
the clo^e of the month, the mean temperature will be 
found to have advanced about a degree, but the sensible 
temperature and the force of the sun’s rays are felt in a 
still more perceptible proportion. 

April is by far the most oppressive portion of the year 
Wind N.w. to s.w. for those who remain at the sea-level 

Temperature, 24 hours: of the island. The temperature coii- 

Mean greatest . 88-7° . . ., * • i • , 

Mean least . . . 73-6° tinues to Hse as tlie suu 111 iiis northern 
Ram (inches) ... 7-4 progress passes vertically over the 
island. A mirage fills the hollows with mimic water ; the 
heat .in close apartments becomes extreme, and every 
living creature flies to the shade from the suffocating 
glare of mid-day. At 'length the sea exhibits symptoms 
of an approaching change, a ground swell sets in from 
the west,' and the breeze towards sunset brings clouds and 
grateful showers. Al the end of tie month the mean 
temperature attains its greatest height during the year, 
being about 88° in the day, and 10° lower at night. 

May is signahsed by the great* event of the change 
WindN.w. tos.w. of the monsoon, and all the grand 
Temperature, 24 hours : phenomena which accompany its ap- 

Mean greatest . 87’2° , r j i 

Mean least , , 72 9° proacll. 

Rain (inches) . . 13-3 jg diffiQxilt'for any One who has not 
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resided in the tropics to comprehend jthe ftehng of en^- 
joyment which accompanies these periodical commo- 
tions of the atmosphere ; in Europe they would be 
fraught with annoyance, ljut in Ceylon they are wel- 
comed with a relish proportionate to ^the monotony they 
dispel. 

Long before Ae wished-for period arrives, the ver- 
dure produced by the previous rains becomes almost 
obliterated by the burning droughts of March and 
April. The deciduous trees shed their fohage, the plants 
cease to put fortli fresh leaves, and all vegetable hfe 
languislies under the unwholesome heat^ The grass 
withers on the baked and cloven eartli, and red dust 
settles on the branches and thirsty brushwood. The 
insects, deprived of their accustomed food, disappear 
underground or hide beneath the decaying bark ; the 
water-beetles buiy themselves in the hardened mud of 
the pools, and the helices retire into the crevices of the 
stones or to hollows amongst the roots of the trees, 
closing the apertures of their shells with the hybernating 
epiphragm. Butterflies are no longer seen hovering over 
the flowers, the birds appear fewer and less joyous, and 
the wild animals and crocodiles, driven by the drought 
from their accustomed retreats, wander through the 
jungle, and even venture to approach the village wells in 
search of water. Man equally languishes under the 
general exhaustion, ordinary exertion becomes chstasteful, 
and even the native Singhalese, although inured to the 
climate, moves with lassitude and reluctance. 

Meanwhile the air becomes loaded to saturation with 
aqueous vapour dmwn up by the augm*ented force of 
evaporation acting vigorously over land and* sea : the 
sky, instead of its brilhant blue, assumes the sullen tint 
of lead, and not a breath disturbs the motionless rest of 
the clouds that hang on the lower range of hills. At 
length, generally about the middle of the tnonth, but 
frequently earher, the sultry suspense is broken by 
the arrival of the wishedrfor change. The sun has by 
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tMs time neMy jittained his greatest northern dechna- 
tion, and created a torrid heat throughout the lands of 
southern Asia and the peninsula of India. The air, 
lightened by its high temperature and such watery 
vapour as it may ^contain, rises into loftier regions and 
is replaced by indraughts from the neighbouring sea, 
and thus a tendency is gradually gi\»en to the “forma- 
tion of a current bringing up from the south the warm 
humid air of the equator. The wind, ^therefore, which 
reaches Ceylon comes laden with moisture, taken up in 
its passage across the great Indian Ocean. As the 
monsoon draws near, the days become more overcast 
and hot, banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, 
and in the sombre twii.'ght the' eye is attracted by the 
unusual whiteness of the sea-birds that sweep along the 
strand to seize the objects flung on shore by the rising 
surf. At last the sudden lightnings flash among the hills 
and sheet through the clouds that overhang the sea^, 
and with a crash of thunder the monsoon birrsts over 
the thirsty land, not in showers or partial toiTcnts, 
but in a wide deluge, that in the com’se of a few hours 
overtops the river banks and spreads in inundations over 
every level plain. 

All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous : 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in 
Europe, afibrds but the faintest idea of its overpowering 
grandeur in Ceylon, and its subhmity is infinitely 
increased as it is faintly heard from the shore, ’ re- 
sounding through night and darkness over the gloomy 
sea. The lightning, when it touches the earth where 


The lightnings of Ceylon are so 
remarkable^ that in the middle ages 
they were as well known to the 
Arabian seamen^ who coasted the 
island on thejj^ way to China^ as in 
later times the storms that infested 
the Cape of Good Hope were fami- 
liar to early navigators of Portugal. 
In the Mohit of §idi Ali ChelebI; 


translated by Von Hammer, it is 
stated .that to segimen, sailing from 
Diu to Malacca, the sign of Ceylon 
being near is continual lightning, be 
it accomnanied rain or without 
i^n; so tnat Hhe lightning of Ceylon 
is proverbial .for a liar!” — Joum. 
Asiat, fSoc, JBeng, v. 465. 
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it is covered with the defending torrent^ flashes into _ 
it and disappears instantaneously ; but, when it strikes 
a drier surface, in seeking better conductors, it ^ often 
opens a hollow hke that formed by the explosion of 
a shell, a;ad frequently leaves behind it traces of vitri- 
ficationd In Ceylon, however, occuA-ences of this kind 
are rare, and accidents are seldom recorded from light- 
ning, probably owing to |he profusion of trees, and espe- 
cially of coco-nut palms, which, when drenched with 
rain, intercept the discharge, and conduct the electric 
fluid to -the earth. The rain at these periods excites 
the astonishment of a European : it descends in almost 
continuous streams,, so close and so den^ that the level 
ground, unable to absorb it sufficiently fast, is covered 
with one uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of 
acchvities it rushes in a volume that wears ch^nels in 
the surface.*-^ For hours together, the noise of the 
torrent, as it beats upon the , trees and bursts upon the 
• roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along the ground, occa- 
sions an uproar that drowns the ordinary voice, and 
renders sleep impossible. 

This violence, liowever, seldom lasts more tlian an 
hour or two, and after intermittent paroxysms, it gra- 
dually abates, and a serenely clear sky supervenes. For 
some days, intensely heavy showers continue to fall at 


^ See Daewin’s Naturalist ^ s Vmj- 
eh. iii. for an account of those 
vitrified' siliceous tubes which are 
formed by lightning entering loose 
sand. During a thunderstonn which 
assed over (iallo, on the IGth May, 
854, the fortifications were shaken 
by lightning, and an eftraordinary 
cavity was opened behind the re- 
taining wall of the rampart, where a 
hole, a yard in dimeter, was carried 
into the ground to the depth of 
twenty feet, and two chambers, each 
feet in length, branched out on 
either side at its extremity, « 

^ One morning on awaking at 
Pusilawa, in the hills between Kandy 
and Neuera-ellia, I was taken to see 


the effect of a few hours’ rain, during 
the niglit, on a macadamised road 
which I had passed the evening be- 
fore. There had been no symptom of 
a storm at simset, and the morning 
was again bright and cloudless ; but 
betwe^ midnigkt and dawn such an 
inundation had swept the hills that 
in many places the metal had been 
washed from the highways over the 
face of the acclivities; and in one 
spot where a sudden bend forced the 
torrent to impinge against a bank, 
it hffd scooped out an excavation ex- 
tending to the cent^ of the high 
road, thirteen feet in diameter, and 
deep enough to hold a carriage and 
horses. 
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, intervals ; and the evenings ^are embellished by sunsets 
of the most gorgeous splendour, lighting the fragments 
of clouds that survive the recent commotion, 

June. — The extreme heat of the previous month 
Wind S.W. becomes modified in June : the winds 

Temperature, 24 hours: ‘ continue to blow steaclilv from the 

Mean greatest . 85 8 ° , ^ . 

■ Mean least . . 74 4 ° south-Avest, and frequciit showers, ac- 
Ram (inches) . . 6-8 coiiipanied by hghtning and tlmnder, 
serve still further to diffuse coolness throughout the 
atmosphere and verdure over the earth. 

So* instantaneous is the response of Nature to the 
influence of returning moisture, that, in a single day, 
and almost between sunset and dawn, the green hue of 
reviving vegetation begi. s to tint the saturated ground. 
In ponds, froln which but a week before the wind 
blew clouds of sandy dust, the peasantry may be seen 
catching the re-animated fish ; and tank-shells " and 
water-beetles revive and wander over the submerged 
sedges. The electricity of the air stimulates the vege- 
tation- of the trees ; and scarce a Aveek elapses till 
the plants become covered with the larvfc of butter- 
flies, the forest murmurs with the hum of insects, 
and the air is again harmonious A\^ith the voice of 
birds. 

The extent to Avhicli the temperature is reduced, after 
the first burst of the monsoon, is not to be appre- 
ciated by the indications of the thermometer alone. It 
is rendered still more sensible by the altered density of 
the air, the drier state of which is favom’able to eva- 
poration, Avhilst the increase of its movement bring- 
ing it more ripidly in contact with the human body, 
heat is more readily carried off, and the sensation 
of coolness is proportionally increased. Occasionally 
during the month of June the Avesterly ^ind acquires 
considerable strength, aijd sometimes amounts to a mode- 
rate gale. « At this period, the^ fishermen seldom put to 
sea: their canoes are drawn far up in lines upon the 
shore, and vessels riding in the roads of Colombo are 
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often driven from their anfchorage and stranded on the , 
beach. 


July resembles, to a great extent, the month which _ 
Wind s w. precedes it, except that, in all parti- 

Temperature, 24 hours: cxolars, llic season is more moderate. 

Mean least . . 74*9° showcrs are Icss irequeiit, there is 

Ram (inches) . . 3'4 j^gg and Icss absolute heat. 

August. — In August the weather is charming, notwth- 


Wind S.W. 


standing a slight increase of sensible 


Temperature, 24 hours: heat, owing to diminished evaoora- 

Mean greatest . 84 9° . , t . 

Mean least . . 747 ° tion ; and the sun being now on its 
Ram (inches) . . 2 8 2 'eturn to the cquator, its power is felt 

in greater force on full exposure to its influence. 

September. — The same atmospheric condition con- 
wind s.w. tinues throughout September, but to- 

Tcmperature, 24 hours: wards its closc the sea-brccze Jiecomcs 

Mean greatest . 84'9° , i i i i • ^ 

Mean least . . .74-8° Unsteady and clouds begin to col- 
Ram (inches) . . 5 2 Symptomatic of tlie approaching 

change to the north-east monsoon. Tlie nights are 


always clear and delightfully cool. Eain is sometimes 
abundant. 

October is more unsettled, the wind veering towards 

Wind S.W. and N.E. * ^hc north, with pretty frequent rain ; 

Temperature, 24 hours: aild aS the SUll is HOW far tO 

Mean greatest. 85-1° , i i i i 

Mean least . . 73-3° the soutJiwartl, tlic heat continues to 

Rain (inches) .. 11-2 decline. 

November sees tlie close of the south-west monsoon, 

Wind N.E. arrival of tlie north-eastern. 

Temperature, 24 hours: Xn the early part of the month the 
Mean greatest . 8G*3° • i ^ i • /> i 

Mean least . . 71 - 5 ° Wind visits nearly every point of the 
Rain^mches) . . 107 ^compass, but sjjows a .marked predi- 
lection for the north, generally veering from N.E. at 
night at)d early morning, to N.W. at noon; calms are 
frequent and •precede gentle showers, and clouds form 
round the lower range of hills. ^ By degrees as the sun 
advances in its southern declination, and .warms the 
lower half of the great African continent, the current 
of heated air ascending from the equatorial belt leaves 
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a comparative vacuum, towards which the less rarefied 
atmospheric fluid' is drawn down from the regions 
north of the tropic, bringing with it the cold and dry 
winds from the Himalayan Alps, and the lofty ranges 
of Assam. The great phenomenon is heralded as before 
by oppressive calm's, lurid skies, vivid lightning, bursts 
of thunder, and tumultuous rain. But at this change 
of the monsoon the atmospheric disturbance is less 
striking than in May ; the previous temperature is lower, 
tlie moisture of the air is more reduced, and the change 
is leSs agreeably perceptible from the southern breeze 
to the dry and parching wind from tlie north. 

• December. — In December the sun attains to its 
Wind N.E. greatest southern declination, and the 

Temperature 24 hours; wind Setting Steadily from the north- 

Mean greatest . 85 ° , . ^ . , . , . , , « 

Mean least . . 70 ° east, brings With It light but frequent 
Ram (inches) . . 4 3 j-ains from the Bay of Bengal. The 

thermometer shows a maximum temperature of 85° with 
a minimum of 70° ; the morning and the afternoon are 
again enjoyable in the open air, but at night every 
lattice that faces the north is cautiously closed against 
the treacherous “ along-shore-wind.” 

Notwithstanding the violence and 'volume in which- 
the rains have been here described as descending during 
the paroxysms of the monsoons, the total rain-fall 
in Ceylon is considerably less than on the continent of 
India. Throughout Hindustan the annual mean is 1 17 ‘5 
inches, and on some parts on the Malabar coast, upwards 
of 300 inches have "fallen in a single year ^ ; whereas 
the average in Ceylon rarely exceeds 80, and the highest 
quantity regis^uired ip an exceptional season was *120 
inches. '' 

The distribution is of course unequal, botji as to 
time and locahties, and in those distriots where the 

C 

^ At Mahabaleshwar, in the West- Malabar, 263 ; whilst at Benj^al it is 
em Ghauts, the annual mean is 254 209 inches at Sylhet ; and 010*3 at 
inches, and at Uttray Mullay, in Cherraponja, 
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fall is most considerable, fhe number of* rainless days, 
is the greatest.^ An idea may be formed of the deluge 
that descends in Colombo during the change oi the 
monsoon, from the fact ^that out of 7 2 '4 inches, the 
annual average there, no less than 20 ’7 inches fall 
in April and May, and 21 '9 in Octo\)er and November, 
a quantity one-third greater than the total rain-fall in 
England throughout an entire year. 

In one important particular the phenomenon of the 
Dekkan afforc^ an analogy to that -which presents^ itself 
in Ceylon. During the south--west monsoon the clouds 
are driven against the lofty, chain of mountains that 
overhang the -western shore of the peninsula, and their 
condensed vapour descends there in copious showers. 
The winds, thus early robbed of their moisture, .carry 
but little rain to the plains of the interior, and whilst 
Malabar is saturated by daily showers, the sky of Coro- 
mandel is clear and serene. In the north-east monsoon 
a condition the very opposite exists ; the wind that then 
prevails being much drier, and the hills which it en- 
counters of lower altitude, the rains are carried further 
towards the interior, and whilst the weather is unsettled 
and stormy ojj the eastern shore, the western is compa- 
ratively exempt, and enjoys a calm h,nd cloudless sky.^ 

In like manner the west coast of Ceylon presents a 
contrast with the east, both in the volume of I’ain in 
each of the respective monsoons, and in the influence 
which the same nionsooh exerts ^multaneously on the 
one side of the island and on the otlier. The greatest 


^ The average number days on 
which rain fell at Colombo in the 


years 1832, 1833, 1834, and 
was as follows : — 


In January . 
February 
March 
i^ril 
May 
J line 
July 

VOL. I. 


1835, 

Days. 

3 

4 
6 

11 • 

13 

13 

8 * 


• • 

Days, 

In August . . ^ . 

. 10 

September 

. 14 

October . 

. 17 

November 

, 11 

December 

. 8 




Total . t , 

118 

* The mean of rain is, on 

the west- 

em side of the Dekkan, 80 inches, and 
on the eastern, 52-8. 


F 
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•quantity of rdin fi^ls on the south-western portion, in 
the month of May, when the wind from the In^an Ocean 
is intercepted, and its moisture condensed by the lofty 
mountain ranges, surrounding Adam’s Peak. The region 
principally affeoted by it stretches from Point-de-GaUe, 
as far north as Putiam, and eastward till it includes the 


MALABAR. 




COLOMBO. -t 



diagram exhibiting the COiLpaRaTIVE ball of RVN on the 8EABORDE OF TEE 

DEKEAN. AND AT COLOMBO. IN THE WESTERN PROVINCE OP CEYLON. 

One maximutn ak. the eprinii cbani^e of the tnonsoon anticipating a little that on the West coast of India ; 
another at the autumnal change corresponding more exactly with that of the East coast. The entire fall 
through the year more equably distributed at Colombo. 

ts 

greater portion of the ancient Kandyan kingdom. But 
the rains do not reach the opposite side of the island ; 
whilst the west coast is deluded, the east is sometimes 
exhausted with dryness ; and it not unfrequently happens 
that different aspects of the same mountain present at 
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the same moment the op|)Osite extremes •of drought ^nd 
moisture.^ 

On the east coast, on the other hand, the fall* during 
the north-cast monsoon, is very similar inVlegree to 
that on the coast of Coromandel, as the mountains are 
lower and more remote from the* sea, the clouds are 
carried further inland, and it rains simultaneously on 
both sides of the island, though much less on the west 
than during the other monsoon. 

The climate of Galle, as already stated, reseiiibles in 
its general cliaracteristics that of Colombo, but,* being 
further to the south, and n\ore equally, exposed to the 
influence of both the monsoons, the temperature is 
not quite so high ; and, during the cold season, it falls 
some degrees lower, especially in the evening and early 
morning.^ • 

Kandy, from its position, shares in the chmate of the . 
Avestern coast ; but, owing to the frequency of mountain 
showers, and the situation of the city, at an elevation of 
upwards of sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, it enjoys a much cooler temperature. The surroundhig 
hills differ from the low country in one particular, Avhich 
is very striking — the early period of the day at Avhich 
ihe maximum heat is attained. This at Colombo is 
geyerally between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, whereas at Kandy the thermometer shovs the 


^ Admiral Fitzroy has described, 
in his Narrative of the Voyages o/* the 
Adventure and BeayU^ tlie stnking 
degree in which this simultaneous 
dissimilarity of climate js exhibited 
on opposite sides of the Galapagos 
Islands ; one aspect exposed to the 
south being covered with verdure 
and freshened wi^h moisture, whilst 
all others ore barren and parched. — 
Vol. ii. p. 602-3. The same state of 
things exists in the east and west 
sides of the Peruvian Andes, and*in 
the moimtains of Patagonia. And 
no^ more remarkable example of it 
exists than in the island of Socotra^^ 


east of*the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 
the west coast of which, during the 
north-east monsoon, is destitute of 
rain and verdure, whilst the eastt^rii 
side i^enriched^y streams and co- 
vered by luxiuTantpastiu*age. — Joum. 
Asiat. ^c. Beng. vol. p. 141. 

* At Point-de-Galle, in 1854, tlie 
number of rainy days was as follows : 

Days. Days. 

January . , Iz July . . . ll 

February . 7 ^ugust . .21 

March . . 16 ^ptember . 16 

April. . . 12 October . . 20 

M^y . . .23 November . 15 
Jmie ... 18 December . 13 
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highest tempel’ature between ^en and eleven o’clock in 
the morning. 

In tjie low country, ingenuity has devised so many 
expediente for defence from the excessive heat of the 
forenoon, that the languor it induces is chiefly expe- 
rienced after sunset, and the coolness of the night is 
insufficient to compensate for the exhaustion of the 
day ; but, in Kandy, the nights are so cool that it is 
seldom that warm covering can be altogether dispensed 
with. ' In the colder months, the daily range of the 
thermometer is considerable - — approaching 30° ; in tlie 
others, it varies httle from 15°. The average mean, 
however, of each montli throughout the year is nearly 
identieal, deviating only about one degree from 7G°, the 
mean annual temperature.^ 


^ The following Table appeared I able from the care taken by Mr. Caley 
in the Colombo Observer j and is valu- | in its preparation ; 

Analysis of the Climate at Peradenia^ from 1851 to 1858 inclusive. 



Temperature. 


Rainfull. 






Aver* 




Months. 




age ol 


Aver- 

Remarks. 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Years 

Inches, age of 








Years 


January . 

85-0 

52*5 

74-06 

6 

4-04 

6 

Finc^ sunny, heavy dew at 







night, hot days, and cold 
nights and mornings. , 


February . 

87-75 

55-0 

75-76 

7 

1-625 

6 

Fine, sunny, dewy nightSj 








foggy mornings, days iiot, 
nights and mornings -sfbld. 

March 

89-5 

59-5 

77-42 

7 

3-669 

6 

Generally a Very hot and 








oppressive month. 

April . . 

89-5 

67-5 

77-91 

7 

7-759 

6 

Showery, sultry, and oppres- 




• 



sive weather. 

May . . 

88-0 

66-0 

77-7 

8 

8-022 

6 

Cloudy, windy, rainy; mon- 
soon generally changes. 

June . . 

86-0 

71-0 

76-69 

8 

7-155 

6 

A very wet and stormy month. 

July . . 

83-5 

67-0 

75-64 

75-81 

8 

5 72 

6 

Ditto ditto. 

August . 

1 85*5 

67-0 

8 

8-55 

6 

Showery, but sometimes more 

1 - 






moderate, variable. 

September 

86 5 

67-0 

7613 

8 

6-318 

6 

Pretty dry weather, compared 








with the next two months. 

October . 

85-75 

68-2 

75-1 

8 ‘ 

15-46 

6 

Wind vaKdhle, much rain. 

November 

840 

62-0 

74-79 

8 

14-732 

6 

Wind variable, storms from 
all points of compass, wet; 
monsoon generally changes. 


c 






December 

82 75 

57*0 

74-05 

7 

7-72' 

5 

Sometimes wet, but generally 
more moderate; towards 
end of year like January 









Mean y early Tern- 

Mean y^rly 
Kainfi^l, 90*75 

weather, 

Nov. 29, 1858. 


perafure, 75*92° 

• 

in. nearly. 

J. A. Caley. 
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In all the mountain valleys, the. soil being warmer 
than the air, vapour abounds in the early morning 
for the most part of the year. This greatly adds ‘to the 
chillness of travelhng before dawn ; but, generally 
speaking, thp mist is not wetting, as it is charged with 
the same electricity as the surface of the earth and the 
human body. When seen from the heights, it is, a 
singular object, as it lies compact and white as snow 
in the hollows beneath, but it is soon put in motion by 
the morning currents, and wafted in the direction £)f the 
coast, and dissipated by the sunbeams. 

Snow is unknown in Ceylon ; Hail occasionally falls 
in the Kandyan hills at the cliange of the mon- 
.soon h but more frequently during that from the north- 
east. As observed at Kornegalle, the clouds, after 
collecting as usual for a few evenings, and gradually 
becoming more dense, advanced in a wedge-like form, 
with a well-defined outline. The first fall of rain was 
preceded by a rush of cold air, accompanied by hail- 
stones which outstripped the rain in their descent. Eain 
and hail then poured down together, and, eventually, 
the latter only spread its deluge far and wide. In 
1852, the hail which thus fell at Kornegalle was of 
such a size that half-a-dozen lumps filled a tumbler. 
In shape, they were oval and compressed, but the mass 
appeared to have formed an hexagonal pyramid, the 
base of which was two inches in diameter, and about 
half-an-inch thick, gradually thinning towar.ds the edge. 
The pieces were tolerably solid internally, each containing 
about the size of a pea of clear ^ice at |he centre, but 
the sides and an^es were spongy and flocculent, as if 
the particles had been driven together by the* in-draught 


^ It is stated in the Physical Atlas 
of Keith Johnston, that hail tin 
India has not been noticed south of 
Madras. But in Ceylon it has fallen 
very recently at Kornegalle, at pa- 
dulla, at Kaduganawa^ and I have 


heal'd of a hail stomi at Jaflha. On 
the 24th of Sept. ^857, during a 
thunder-storm, hail fell near Matelle 
in such quantity that in places it 
fonned drifts upwards of a foot iu 
depth. ^ 
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of* the wind, and had coalesced at the instant of contact. 

A phenomenon so striking as the faH of ice, at the mo- 
ment 6f the most intense atmospherical heat, naturally 
attracts the wonder of the -natives, who hasten to 
collect the pieces, and preserve them, whon dissolved, 
in bottles, from a behef in their medicinal properties. 
Mr . Morris, who has repeatedly observed hailstones in 

the Seven Kories, is under the impression that their 

occurrence always happens at the first outburst of the 
monsoon, and that they fall at the moment, which is 
marked by the first flash of lightning. 

According tO Professor "Stevelly, of Belfast, the ra- 
tionale of their appeararie on such occasions seems to 
be that, on the sudden formation and descent of the 
first drops, the air expanding and rushing into the 

void spaces, robs the succeeding drops of their caloric 

so effectually as to send them to the earth frozen into 
ice-balls. 

These descriptions, it will be observed, apply exclu- 
sively to the southern regions on the east and west of 
Ceylon ; and, in many particulars, they are inapplicable 
to the northern portions of the island. < At Trincomahe, 
the chmate bears a general resemblance to that of the 
Indian peninsula south of Madras : showers are fre- 
quent, but light, and the rain throughout the year does 
not exceed forty inches. With moist winds and plentiful 
dew, this sustains a vigorous vegetation near the coast ; 
but in tha interior it would be insufficient for the 
culture of grain, were not the water husbanded in tanks ; 
and, for this ^,eason, ^the bulk of the population are 
settled along the banks of the great risers. 

The temperature of this part of Ceylon follows the 
course of the sun, and ranges from a minimum of 70° 
in December and January, to a maximum of 94° in May 
and June but the heat is rendered tolerable at all 
seasons by the steadiness of the land and sea breezes.' 

1 The following facts regarding the I ragged from elaborate returns fiir- 
, climate of Trinconyilie have been ar- | nished hy Mr. IJiggs^ the master- 
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In the extreme north of the island, thh peninsula pf 
Jaffna, and the vast plains of Neuerarkalawa and the 
Wanny, form a third chmatic division, which, from the 
geological structure and pecuhar configuration of the dis- 
trict, differs essentially from the rest of Ceylon. This 
region, which is destitute of mountains, is undulating in 
a very shght degree ; the dry and parching north-east 
wind desiccates the soil in its passage, and the sandy 
plains are covered with a low and scanty vegetation, 
chiefly fed by the night dews and whatever moislure is 
brought by the on-shore wind. The total rain of the 
year docs not exceed thirty inches ; and .the inhabitants 
live in frequent apprehension of droughts and famine. 
These conditions attain their utmost manifestation at the 
extreme north and in the Jaffna peninsula : there the 
temperature is the higliest ^ in tlie island, and, owing 
to the humidity of the situation and the total absence of 
hills, it is but little affected by the changes of the mon- 
soons ; and the thermometer keeps a re*gulated pace with 
the progress of the sun to and from the solstices. The 
sod, except in particuhir spots, is porous and sandy, 
formed from th^ detritus of the coral rocks which it 
overlays. It is subject to droughts sometimes of a whole 


attendant of the port, and published I Ipgical department of the Board of 
under the authority of the meteoro- j Trade : — 

Trincomaiie, 


1854. 

Mean Maximum 
Temperature. 



Mean Minimum 
Temperature. 

^ Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Tempera- 
ture noted. 

Days of Rain. 

1854. 

• 

Mean Maximum 
Temperature, 

ftean Minimum 
Temperature. 

Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Tempera- 
ture noted. 

Days of Rain. 

Jan. 

81-3® 

74.70 

140 

83 

10 

July 

87-7® 

77-7° 

•16® 

90 

5 

Feb. 

83 8 

75-8 

14 

86 

7 

Aug. 

87-9 

77-4 

16 

91 

4 

Mar. 

85-9 

76-1 

16 

88 

3 

Sept. 

89-3 

77*8 

18 

93 

2 

Apnl 

89-6 

•78-9 

16 

92 

3 

Oct. 

85’2 

75-8 

15 

89 

14 

May 

891 

79*3 

19 

93 

3 

Nov. 

810 

74-9 

11 

83 

15 

June 

90 0 

79 5 

19 

94 

3 

De«. 

80*1 

74-3 

M 

11 

*«2 

15 


Mean temperatui-e for the year 81-4. 

^ The mean lowest temperature at I but in 1846-6 the thermometer rose 
Jaffna is 7(f, the. mean highest 90® ; | to 90® and 100®. 
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year’s continuilnce and rain, when it falls, is so speedily 
absorbed, that it renders but slight service to cultivation. 
This is carried on entirely by means of tanks and 
artificial irrigation, in the practice of which the Tamil 
population of this district exhibits singular perseverance 
and ingenuity.^ In the dry season, when scarcely any 
verdure is discernible above ground, the sheep and 
go*ats feed on their knees — scraping away the sand, in 
order to reach the wiry and succulent roots of the 
grasses^ From the constancy of this practice horny 
callosities are produced, by which these hardy creatures 
may be distinguished. 

Water-spouts are freq ent on the coast of Ceylon, 
owing to the cUfTeront temperature of the currents of air 
passing across the heated earth and the cooler sea, but 
instances •'are very rare of their bursting over land, qr of 
accidents in consequence.^ 

A ciu'ious phenomenon, to which the name of “ an- 
thelia” has been* given, and which may probably have 
suggested to the early painters the idea of the gloiy 
surrounding the heads of beatified saints, is to be seen in 
singular beauty, at early morning, in Ceylon. When the 
light is intense, and the shadows proportionately dark — 
when the sun is near the horizon, and the shadow of a 
person walking is thrown.on the dewy grass — each par- 
ticle of dew furnishes a double reflection from its concave 


^ For an account of the Jaffna 
•wellB; and the theory of their supply 
with fresh water, see ch. i. p. 21, 

^ CAMOENS,.who had opportunities 
of observing the phenomena of these 
seas during his serviSe on boaAl the 
fleet of Cabral, ofl* the coast of Ma- 
labar and Ceylon, has introduced 
inta the Lmiad the episode of a 
water-spout in the Indian Ocean ; 
but^ imder the belief that the water 
which descends had been previoi*9ly 
drawn up by su^ion from the ocean, 
be exclaims: — 

But say, ye sages, who can weigh the cause, 
And trace the iecret »prlng8 of Nature’! law! • 
Say why the wave, of bitter brine erewhile, 
Should to the bosom of the deep recoil. 


Robbed of its !alt, and from the cloud distil, 
Sweet as the waters of the limpid rill ? " 

(Book V.) 

But the truth appears to be that the 
torrent which descends from a w^iter- 
spout, is but the condensed accumu- 
lation of its #wn vapour, and, though 
in the hollow of the lower cone which 
rests upon the surface of the sea, salt 
water may possibly ascend in the 
partial vacuum cau^d by revolution ; 
or spray may be caught up and col- 
lected by the wind, still these can- 
noi^ he raised by it beyond a very 
limited height, and what Camoens 
saw descend was, as he truly says, 
the sweet water distilled from the 
cloifd. 
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and convj^x surfaces; and to the spectator his ewa 
figure, ‘but more particularly the head, appears sur- 




'11:.^ ANTHELIA AS IT APPEARS TO THE PERSON HIMSELF. 


rounded by a halo as vivid as if radiated fr«m dia- 
mondsd The Buddhists may possibly have taken from 
this beautiful object their idea of the agni or emblem 
of the sun, with which the head of Buddha is sur- 
mounted. But unable to express a halo in sculpture, 
they concentrated it into a /lame. 

Another luminous phenomenon which sometimes ap- 
pears in the hilf country, consists of beams of light, 
which intersect the sky, whilst the sun is yet in the 
ascendant ; sometimes horizontally, accompanied by in- 
termittit)g movements, and sometimes vertically, a Ijroad 


* Scoii>:8BY describes the occur- 
rence of a similar phenomenon in the 
Arctic Seas in July, 1813, the lumi- 
nous circle being * produced on the 
particles of fog which rested on the 
calm water. ^^The lower part of 
the circle descended ben^th my feet 
to the side of the ship, and although 
it could not be a hundred feet 
from the eye, it was perfect, and the 
colours distinct. The centre of the 
coloured circle was distinguished by 
my own shadow, the head of which, 
enveloped by a halo, was most con- 
spicuously pourtrayed. The halo or 
fliory was evidently impressed on the 
fog, but the figure appeared to be a 
shadow on the water j the different 


parts became obscure in proportion 
to their remoteness from the head, so 
that the lower extremities were not 
perceptible .” — Account of the Arctic 
Megiom, vol. i. ch. v. sec. vi. p. 394. 
A simijj^r phenomenon occurs in the 
Khasia Hills, in the north-east of 
Bengal. — Asiat. Soc. mJoum. Boig, 
vol, xiii, p. 616, Dr, M^Gee of Belfast 
writes to me that he has observed the 
onthelia in the north of Ireland, when 
the rays of the sun were projected 
obli(^ely on the dewy grass; and 
that he hew seen th# same pheno- 
menon on the sea at Ardglass, in the 
coimty of Down, when the surfi^e 
of tlie water was crisped by a faint 
breath of wind. 
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belt of the 6lue .§ky interposing between tiiem.^ In 
Ceylon this is doubtless owing to the air holding in 
suspension a large quantity of vapour, which receives 
shadows and reflects rays of light. The natives, who 
designate them “^^uddha’s rays,’’ attach a superstitious 
dread to their appearance, and believe them to be porten- 
tous of misfortune — in. every month, with the exception 
of May, which, for some unexplained reason, is exempted. 

Health. — In connection with the subject of “ Cli- 
mate,” one of the most important inquiries is the 
probable effect on the health and constitution of a Euro- 
pean produced by a prolonged exposure to an unvarying 
temperature, upwards cf 30 degrees higher tlian the 
average of Great Britain. But to this the most tran- 
quillising reply is the assurance that juere heat, even to a 
degree beyond that of Ceylon, is not unhealthy in itself, 
Aden, enclosed in a crater of an extinct volcano, is not 
considered insalubrious ; and the hot season in some 
parts of India, where the thermometer stands at 100° at 
midnight, is comparatively a healthy period of tlie year. 
In fact, in numerous cases heat may be the means of 
removing the immediate sources of disj'ase. Its first per- 
ceptible effect is a slight increase of tlie normal bodily 
temperature beyond 98°, and, simultaneously, an increased 
activity of all the vital functions. To this everything 
contributes an exciting sympathy — the glad surprise of 
tlie natural scenery, the luxury of verdure, the tempting 
novelty of fruits, and all the unaccustomed attractions 
of a tropical home. Under these combined influences 
the nervous sensibility is considerably excited, and the 
circulation acquires ^eater velocity, <»with slightly dimi- 


^ ViGNE mentions an appearance 
of this kind in the valley of Kashmir : 

Whilst the rest of the horizon was 
glowing golden over the moifiitain 
topS; a broafd^ well-defined ray- 
ehaped streak of indigo was shooting 
upwards in the zenith : it remained 
nearly stationary about an hour, 
and was then blended into the sky 


aroimd it, and disappeared with the 
day. It was, no*^ doubt, owing to 
the presence of some particular 
mountains which intercepted the red 
rays, and threw a blue shadow, by 
causing so much of the sky above 
Kashmir to remain unafTected by 
them.’^ — Travels in Kashmir . vol. ii. 
els. X. p. 116, 
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nished force. This is soon followed,* however, by the 
disagreeable evidences of the effort made by the system 
to accommodate itself to the new atmospheric condition. 
The skin often becomes fnetted by “prickly heat,” or 
tormented by a profusioft of boils, but relief being speedily 
obtained through these resources, the new comer is seldom 
aftg:wards annoyed by a recurrence of the process, un- 
less under circumstances of impaired tone, the result of 
weakened digestion or climatic derangement. 

Malaria. — Compared with Bengal and the Dekkan, 
the chmate of Ceylon presents a striking superiority in 
mildness and exemption from ‘all the extremes of atmo- 
spheric disturbance ; an'd, except in particular localities, 
all of which are well known and avoided*, from being 
liable after the rains to malaria, or infested at par- 
ticular seasons with agues and fever, a lengthened resi- 
dence in the island may be contemplated, without the 
slightest apprehension of prejudicial results. The pes- 
tilential locahties are chiefly at the foot of mountains, 
and, strange to say, in the vicinity of some active rivers, 
whilst the vast level plains, whose stagnant waters are 
made available few the cultivation of rice, are seldom or 
never productive of disease. It is even believed that 
the deadly air is deprived of its p6ison in passing over 
an expanse of stiU water*; and one of the most remark- 
able circumstances is, that the points fronting the aerial 
currents are those exposed to danger, whilst projecting 
cliffs, belts of forest, and even moderately high walls, 
serve to shelter and protect all behind them from attack.^ 


‘ Notwi thstanding this jfeneral con- 
dition, fevers of a very 'serious kind 
have been occasionally known to at- 
tack persons on the coast, who had 
never exposed thewiselves to the mi- 
asma of the jungle. Such instances 
have occiuTed at Galle, and more 
rarely at Colombo. The characteristics 
of places in thip regard have, in soltie 
instances, changed unaccountably ; 
thus at Peradenia, close to Kandy, it 
was at one time regarded as dan- 
gerous to sleep. 


* GAierally shaking, a flat open 
country is hemthy, either when 
flooded deeply by ratns, or when 
dried to haraness by the sun ; but in 
the process of desiccation, its exhala- 
tions are perilous. The wooded 
slopes at the base of mountains are 
likewise notorious for fevers; such 
as the terrai of the l^epal hills, the 
Wynaad jungle, at the foot of the 
Ghauts, and the eastern side of the 
mountains of Ceylon. 
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In traversing'districts suspected of malaria, experience has 
indicated certain precautions, which, with ordinary pru- 
denco and firmness, serve to neutralise the risk — retiring 
to rest punctually at sunset, generous diet, moderate sti- 
nmlants, and the ^aily use of quinine both before and 
after exposure. These, and the precaution, at whatever 
sacrifice of comfort, to sleep under mosquito curtains, l^ive 
been proved in long journeys to be valuable prophy- 
lactics against fever and the pestilence of the jungle. 

Fciod. — Always bearing in mind that of the quantity 
of food liabitually taken in a temperate chmate, a certain 
proportion is •consumed to sustain animal warmth, it 
is obY'ious that in tlie glow of the tro})ics, where the 
heat is already in exces., this portion of the ingesta 
not only becomes superfluous so far as this office is con- 
cerned, ‘but occasions disturbance of the other functions 
both of digestion and elimination. Over-indulgence in 
food, equally with intemperance in wine, is one fruitful 
source of disease amongst Europeans in Ceylon ; and 
maladies and mortality are often the result of the former, 
in patients who would repel as an insult the imputation 
of the latter. c 

So well have national habits conformed to instinctive 
promptings in this regard, that the natives of hot coun- 
tries have unconsciously sought to heighten the enjoy» 
ment* of food by taking their principal repast after sun- 
set ‘ ; and the European in the East will speedily discover 
for himself the prudence, not only of reducing the 
quantity, but in regard to the quahty of his meals, of 
adopting those articles which nature has bountifully 


* The prohibition of swine, which 
has formed an item in the dietetic 
ritual of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
and Mahometans, has been defended 
in all ages, froA Manetho and Hero- 
dotus downwards, on the ground that 
the flesh of an animal so foully fed 
has a tendency to promote cutaneous 
disorders, a belief which, though held 


as a fallacy in nor^em climates, may 
have a truthful basis in the East. 
— .^LIAN, Hist. Anirn. 1. x. 16. In 
a recent genei'al order Lord Clyde 
has prohibited its use in the Indian 
army. Camel’s flesh, which is also 
declared unclean in Leviticus, is said 
to^ produce in the Arabs serious de- 
rangement of the stomach, 
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supplied as best suited to the climate. With a moderate 
use of flesh meat, vegetables, and especially farinaceous 
food, are chiefly to be commended. The latter is ren- 
dered attractive by the unrivalled excellence of the Sin- 
ghalese in the preparation of innumerable curries each 
tempered by the delicate creamy juice expressed from 
the flesh of the coco-nut after it has been reduced to a 
pulp. Nothing of the same class in India can bear !i 
comparison with the piquant deUcacy of a curry in Ceylon, 
composed of fresh condiments and compounded by the 
skilful hand of a native. 

The use of fruit — Fruits are^abundant and wholesome ; 
but with the exception of oranges, pineapples, the luscious 
mango and the indescribable “ rarabutan,” for want of 
horticultural attention they are inferior in flavour, and 
soon cease to be alluring. , 

Wine.— Wind has of late years become accessible to all 
in the island, and has thus, in some degree, been substi- 
tuted for brandy ; the abuse of which at former periods is 
commemorated in the records of those fearful disorders of 
the liver, derangements of the brain, exhausting fevers, 
and visceral diseases’, which cliaracterise the medical 
annals of earlier times. With a firm adherence to tem- 
perance in the enjoyment of stimulants, and moderation 
in the pleasures of the table, with attention to exercise 
and frequent resort to the bath, it may be confidently 
asserted that health in Ceylon is as capable of preser- 
vation and life as susceptible of enjoyment, as in any 
country within the tropics. 

Exposure . — Prudence and foresight are, however, 
as indispensable thjjfe as in any olher climate to escape 
Avcll-understood- risks. Catarrhs and rheumatism are 


' The popular error of thinlting 
curry to be an invention of the Por- 
tuguese in India is disproved by tife 
mention in the Rajavah *bf its use in 
Ceylon in the second century before 
the Christian era, and in the Malm- 


wan9$ in the fifth century of it. This 
subject is mentioned^lsewhere : see 
chapter on the Arts and Sciences of 
the Singhalese, Vol. I. p. 437. 

* For a description of the ranibutan 
see Vol. I. p. 120., II. p. 115. 
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as likely to follow needlesi exposure to the withering 

along-shore wind ” of the winter months in Ceylon S 
as they are traceable to unwisely confronting the east 
winds of March in Great Britain ; and during the alter 
nation, from the sluggish 'heat which precedes the 
monsoon, to the irfoist and chiU vapours that follow the 
change, intestinal disorders, fevers, and liver complaints 
are not more characteristic of an Indian rainy se^on 
than of an Enghsh autumn, and are equally amenable to 
those* precautions by which liability may be diminished in 
either place. 

Paleness . — At the same time it must be observed, 
that the palhd complexion peculiar to old residents, is 
not alone ascribable to an oi'ganic change in the skin 
from its being the medium of perpetual exudation, but 
in part Xo a deficiency of red globules in the blood, and 
mainly to a reduced vigour in the whole muscular ap- 
paratus, including the action of the heart, which imper- 
fectly compensates by increase of rapidity for diminution 
of power. It is remarkable how suddenly this sallow- 
ness disappears, and is succeeded by the warm tints of 
health, after a visit of a very few’ days to the plains of 
Neuera-ellia, or to the picturesque coffee plaulations in the 
hills that surround it. 

Ladies. — Ladies, from their more regular and mo- 
derate habits, and their avoidance of exposure, might 
be expected to withstand the chmate better than men ; 


^ See anie^ p. 67. It is an agree- 
able characteristic of the climate of 
Ceylon^ that sun-s^oke, whkh is so 
common even in the northern por- 
tions of Indi^, is almost unknown in 
the island. Sportsmen are out all 
day long in the hottest weather, a 
practice which would be thought 
more than hazardous in Oude or the 
north-west provinces. Perhajfa an 
explanation of* this may be foimd in 
the diiference in moisture in the two 
atmospheres, which may modify the 
degrees of evaporation ] but the in- 


quiry is a curious one. It is be- 
coming better understood in the 
army that active service, and even a 
moderate teposure to the solar rays 
{ahvays guarding them from the heacl)j 
are conducive rather than injurious 
to health in the tropics. The pale 
and sallow compfbxion of ladies and 
children bom in India, is ascribable 
in a certain degree to the same pro» 
qpss by which vegetables are blanched 
imder 8ha4es which exclude the 
light: — they are reared in apart- 
ments too carefully kept dark. 
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and to a certain extent tSe anticipation appears to be 
correct, but it by no means justifies the assumption of 
general immunity. Though less obnoxious to specific 
disease, debility and delicacy are the frequent results of 
habitual seclusion and avoidance of the solar light. 
These, added to more obvious causes bf occasional illness, 
suggest the necessity of vigorous exertion and regular 
exercise as indispensable prophylactics. 

Children . — K suitably clothed, and not injudiciously 
fed, children may remain in the island till eight or ten 
years of age, when anxiety begins to be excited By the 
attenuation of the frame and the apparent absence of 
strength in proportion to development. These symptoms, 
the result of relaxed tone and defective nutrition, are to 
be remedied by- change of chmate eitlier to the more 
lofty ranges Of the mountains, or, more providently, to 
Europe. 

Effects on Europeans already Diseased. — To persons 
already suffering from disease, the experiment of a resi- 
dence in Ceylon is one of questionable propriety. Those 
of a scrofulous diathesis need not consider it hazardous, 
as experience does not show that in such there is any 
greater susceptibility to local or constitutional disorders, 
or that when these are present, tliere js greater difficulty 
in tlieir removal. 

To those threatened witli consumption, the .island 
may be supposed to offer some advantiiges in equability 
of temperature, and the comparative quiescence of 
the lungs from the reduced necessity for respiratory 
effort. Besides, the choice of climates presented by 
Ceylon enables ^patient, by th# easy change of resi- 
dence to a different altitude, avoiding the heats of one 
period and the diy winds of another, to clieck to a great 
extent the pi’edisposing causes likely to lead to the de- 
velopment of tubercle. This, with attention to clotlnng 
and systematic exercise as preventives of active disease, 
may serve to restrain the further progress though it fail 
to eradicate the tendency to phtliisis. But when the 
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formation of ‘^^tubercle has already taken place to any con- 
siderable extent, and is accompanied by softening, the 
morbid condition is not unlikely to advance with alarming 
celerity ; and the only compensating circumstance is the 
diminution of apparent suffering, ascribable to general 
languor, and the absence of bronchial irritation occasioned 
by cold and humid air. 

" Dyspepsia. — Habitual dyspeptics, and those affected 
by hepatic obstruction, had better avoid a lengthened 
sojourn in Ceylon ; but the tortures of rheumatism and 
gout,* if they be not reduced, are certainly postponed 
for longer intervals than those conceded to the same 
sufferers in England. Gout, owing to the greater cutaneous 
excretion, in most instances totally disappears. 

Precautions for He zlth. — Next to attention to diet, 
health in Ceylon is mainly to be preserved by systematic 
exercise, and a costume adapted to the climate and its 
requirements. Paradoxical as it may sound^ the .great 
cause of disease in hot climates is cold. Nothing ought 
more cautiously to be watched and avoided than the 
chills produced by draughts and dry winds ; and a 
change of dress or position should be instantly resorted 
to when the warning sensation of *chilligess is per- 
ceived. 

Exercise. — The early morning ride, after a single 
cup 9f coffee and a biscuit on rising, and the luxury of 
the bath before dressing for breakfast, constitute the 
enjoyments of the forenoon ; and a similar stroll on 
horseback, returning at sunset to repeat the bath ' pre- 
paratory to the evening -toilette, completes the hygienic, 
discipline of the day.t At night the introduction of the 
Indian punka into bed-rooms would be valuable, a thin 
flannel coverlet being spread over the bed. Nothing 


‘ "Je me squviens q^ue les deux j’y ay demeur^ depuis, je n’ay pas 
premieres anuses que je fus en ce sefiti le moindre mal.” — Eibeteo, 
pais-U., j’eus deux maladies: ahrs Hist. tkTIsh de Ceyhn, vol. v. ch. 
je pns la coutume de me hien laved' xix. p. 149 . 
soir et matirij et pendant 16 ans que 
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serves more effectually to break down an impaired con- 
stitution in the tropics than the want of timely and re- 
freshing sleep. ’ 

Dress . — In the selectioa of dress experience has taught 
the superiority of calico to linen, the, latter, when damp 
from the exhalation of the skin, causing a chill which 
is injurious, whilst the former, from some peculiarity in 
its fibre, however moist it may become, never imparts 
the same sensation of cold. The clothing best adapted 
to the climate is that whose texture least exoites the 
already profuse perspiration, and whose fashion presents 
the least impediment to its® escape.* The discomfort 
of woollen has led to its avoidance as far as possible ; 
but those who, in England, may have accustomed them- 
selves to flannel, will find the advantage of persevering 
to wear it, provided it is so light as not to excite per- 
spiration. So equipped for active exercise, exposure 
to the sun, however hot, may be regarded without ap- 
prehension, provided the limbs are in motion and the body, 
in ordinary health ; but the instinct of all oriental races 
has. taught the necessity of protecting the head, and 
European ingenuity has not failed to devise expedients 
for this all-important object. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, 
compared with continental India, the securities for health 
in Ceylon are greatly in favour of the island. As to the 
formidable diseases which are common to both, their 
occurrence in either is characterised by the same appalling 
manifestations : dysentery fastens, with aU its fearful con- 
comitants, on the unwary and' incg,utious^ and cholera, 
with its dark howtirs, sweeps mysteriously acrbss neg- 
lected districts, exacting its hecatombs. But the visitation 
and ravages qf both are somewhat under control, and 


v 


* ^^Man not beinp ♦created a» 
^uatic animal, hia skm cannot with 
impunity be exposed to peroetual 
moisture, whether directly applied of 
arising from perspiration retained by 


dress. The importance to health of 
keeping the skin dry does not appear 
to have hitherto received due atten- 
tion.” — PiCKEBiNG, Mace^ of Many 
ch, xliv. 


VOL. I. 
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the experience bequeathed by former gloomy visitations 
has added to the facilities for checking their recurrence.^ 
In sbme of the disorders incidental to the climate, and 
the treatment of ulcerations caused by the wounds of 
the mosquitoes and, leeches, the native Singhalese have 
a deservedly high reputation ; but their practice, when 
it, depends on specifics, is too empirical to be safely re- 
lied on ; and their traditional skill, though boasting a 
well authenticated antiquity, achieves few triumphs in 
competition with the soberer disciphne of European 
science. 


* It is worthy of remark, that 
although all the troops in Ce^'lon 
have occasionally, but at rare inter- 
vals, suffered severely from cholera, 
the disease'^has in very few instances 
attacked the officers, or indeed Eu- 
ropeans in the same grade of life. 
This is one important difference to 
be borne in mind when estimating the 
comparative risk of life in fiidia 


and Ceylon. It must be due to the 
difference in comforts and quarters, or 
more particularly to the exemption 
from mght duty, by far the most try- 
ing of the soldiers’ hardships. The 
small mortality amongst the officers 
of European regiments p Ceylon is 
yery remarkable ,” — Note by Dr. Ca- 
meron, Anny Med. Staff. 
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VEGETATION. — TREES AND PLANTS. 


Although the luxuriant vegetation of Ceylon has at all 
times been the theme of entlfusiastic adnlmation, its flora 
does not probably exceed 3000 phajnogamic plants ^ ; 
and notwithstanding that it has a number of endemic 
species, and a few genera, which are not found on the 
great Indian peninsula, still its botanical features may be 
described as those characteristic of the southern regions 
of Hindustan and the Dekkan. The result of some recent 
experiments has, however, afforded a curious confirmation 
of the opinion ventured by Dr. Gaixhier, that, regarding 
its botany geographically, Ceylon exhibits more of the 
Malayan flora and that of the Eastern Archipelago, than 
of any portion of India to the west of it. Two plants pe- 
cuhar to Malacca, the nutmeg and the mang(Asteen, have 
been attempted, but unsuccessfully, to be cultivated in 
Bengal ; but in Ceylon the foi'iner has been rearetf near 
Colombo with such singular success tliat its produce now 
begins to figure in the exports of the island ; — and 
mangosteens, which^ ten years ago, were exhibited as 


' The prolific vegetJfRon of the 
islajid is likely to cause exaggeration 
in the estimate of its variety. Dr. Gard- 
ner^ shortly after Ids appointment as 
superintendent of the llotanic Garden 
at Kandy, in writing to Sir W. Hooker, 
conjectured that the Ceylon flora 
might extend to 4000 or 5000 specie!. 
But from a recent Report of the pre- 
sent curator, Mr. Thwaites, it appears 
that the indigenous phaenogamic 
plants discovered up to August, 1866, 


was 2670; of which 2025 wei'e di- 
cotyledonous, and 644 ihonocotyledo- 
uous flowering plants, besides 247 
fenis and lycopoda. When it is con- 
sidered that this is nearly double the 
indigenous flora of England, and little 
under one thirtieth of tlie entire 
number of plants hitherto described 
over the world, the botanical rich- 
ness of Ceylon, in proportion to its 
area, must be regained as equal to 
that of any portion^f the globe. ^ 


4 2 
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cifriosities from a single tree in the old Botanic Garden at 
Caltura, are now found to thrive readily, and they occasion- 
ally appear at table, rivalling in their wonderful delicacy 
of flavour those which have heretofore been regarded 
as peculiar to the StKaits. 

tip to the present time the botany of Ceylon has been 
iniperfectly submitted to scientific scrutiny. Linnaeus, 
in 1747, prepared his Flora Zeylanica^ from specimens 
collected by Hermann, which had j)reviously constituted 
the materials of tlie Thesaurus Zeylanicus of Burman and 
now form part of the herbarium in the British Museum. 
A succession of industrioiis explorers have been since 
engaged in following up the investigation * ; but, with the 
exception of an imperfe^'t and imsatisfactory catalogue by 
Moon, no enumeration of Ceylon plants has yet been pul> 
hshed. l)r. Gardner had made some progress with a 
Singhalese Flora, when his death took place in 1849, an 
event which threw the task on other hands, and has 
postponed its completion for years.^ 

From identity of position and chmate, and the apparent 
similarity of soil between Ceylon and the southern 
extremity of the Indian peninsula, .a corresponding 
agreement might be expected between the vegetable 
productions of each : and accordingly in its aspects 
.and subdivisions Ceylon participates in those distinctive 
features which the monsoons have imparted respectively 
to the opposite shores of Hindustan. The western coast 


^ Amount the collections of Cey- 
lon plants deposited in the Ilookerian 
Herbarium, are tho^ made by fleneral 
and Mrs. Walker, by Major Cham- 
pion (who left the island in 1848), 
and W Mr. Thwaites, who succeeded 
Hr. Grardner in charge of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kandy. Moon, 
who had previously held that appoint- 
ment, left extensive collections in 
the herbarium at Peradenia, which 
have been largely increased by his 
successors; and Macrae, who was 
employed by the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, thas enriched their 


museum ^ith Ceylon plants. Some 
admirable letters of Mrs. Walker 
are printed^ Hooker’s Companion 
to me BotSkical Magazine. They 
include an excellent account of the 
vegetation of Ceylon. 

* Dr. Gardner, in 1848, drew up a 
short paper containing Some Remarks 
on the Tlzyi'a of Ceylon^ which was 
printed in the appendix to Lee’s 
Translation of Riheyro ; to this essay, 
and to his personal communications 
during frequent journeys, I am in- 
debted for many foots incorporated 
in the following pages. 
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being exposed to the milder influence of the south-wgst 
wind, shows luxuriant vegetation, the result of its humid 
and temperate chmate ; whilst the eastern, hke Coroman- 
del, has a comparatively dry and arid aspect, produced 
by the hot winds that blow for half the year. 

The littoral vegetation of the seaborde exhibits httle 
variation from that common throughout the Eastern 
archipelago ; but it wants the Phoenix paludosa ' * a 


* Drs. Hooker and Thomson, in 
their Introductory Essay to the Flora 
of Indiay speaking of Ceylon, state 
tliat the Nipa jruticans (another 
characteristic palm of the Gangetic 
delta) and Cycads are also wanting 
there ; hut both these exist (the 
fonner abundantly), though perhaps 
not alluded to in any work on Ceylon 
botany to which those authors had 
access. In connection with this subject 
it may be mentioned, as a fact which 
is much to be regretted, that, although 
botanists have been appointed to 
the superintendence of the Botanic 
Gardens at Kandy, infonnation re- 
garding the vegetation of the island 
IS scarcely obtainable without ex- 
treme trouble and refefence to papers 
scattered threugh innumerable pe- 
riodicals. That the majority of Ceylon 
plants are already known to science 
IS owing to the coincidence of their 
being also natives of India, whence 
descriptions have emanated ; but there 
has been no recent attempt on the 
part of colonial or European botanists 
even to throw into a useful form the 
already published descriptions of the 
commoner plants of the island. Such 
a work would be the first step to a 
SinyhaUse Flora, TW preparation 
of such a compendium would seem 
to belong to the duties of the colo- 
nial botanist, and as such it wa-s 
an object of e^ecial solicitude to 
the late superintendent. Dr. Gardner. 
But the heterogeneous duties im- 
posed upon the person holding ^is 
office (the evils arising from which 
are alluded to Vol. II. p. 209), have 
hitherto been insuperaole obstacles 
to the attainment of this object* as 

G 


they have also been to the prepara- 
tion of a systematic account of the 
•general features of Ceylon vegeta- 
tion. Such a work is strongly felt 
to be a desideratum by numbers 
in Ceylon, who, though not accom- 
plished botanists, are anxious to 
acquire accurate ideas as to the 
aspects of the flora ^t different 
elevations, different seasons, and 
different quailers of the island ; of 
the kinds of plants that chiefly 
contribute to the vegetation of the 
coasts, the plains, and mountains; 
of the generm relations that subsist 
between them and the flora of the 
Carnatic, Malabar, and the Malay 
archipelago ; and generally of the 
more useful plants in science, arts, 
medicine, and commerce. To render 
such a work at once accurate as well 
as interesting, would require sound 
scientific knowledge ; and, however 
skilfully and popidarlj^ written, there 
woidd still ne portions somewhat 
difficult of comprehension to the 
ordinary reader ; but curiosity would 
be stimulated by the veiy occuiTence 
of difficulty, and thus an impulse 
might be given to the acquisition of 
rudinientary botany, which woidd 
eventually enable the inquii*er to 
contribute his quota to the natmid 
history of Ceylon. 

]?. S. Since the foregoing passage 
was written, Mr. Thwaites has an- 
nounced the early publication of a 
ne'^ work on Ceylon plants, to be 
entitled Enumerat%<0 PlwUartim Zey- 
lanicB : with Descriptions of the new 
and little known genera mid species ; 
and observations on their habitSj useSy 
&c. In the identification of the spe- 

• 

3 
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(l^f^arf date-palm, wliich literally covers the islands of the 
Sunderbiinds at the delta of the Ganges. A dense 
growth of mangroves ^ occupies the shore, beneath whose 
o^’erarching roots the ripple of the sea washes unseen 
over the muddy beach. Eetiring from the strand, 
there are groups o^ Sonneratia Aviceiinia, Heritiera, 
and Pandamis ; the latter with a stem like a dwarf 
palm, round which the serrated leaves ascend in spii'al 
convolutions till they terminate in a pendulous crown, 
from which drop the amber clusters of beautiful but 
uneatable fruit, with a close resemblance in shape 
and colour to that of the., pineapple, from which, and 
from tlie pecuhar arrajigement of the leaves, the plant 
has acquired its name of the “ Screw-pine.” 


cies Mr. Thwaites is to ho assisted 
by Dr. Hooker, F. It. S. ; and from 
tiieir conjoint labours we may at last 
hope for a production worthy of the 
subject. 

^ Hhizophora Candelaria, Kandelia 
Rheedei^ Brmjxdera gxjmnorhiza. 

^ At a meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society in 1842, Dr. Tem- 
pleton sent, for the use of the 
members, many thin slices of sub- 
stance to replace cork- wood ns a 
lining for insect cases and drawers. 
Along with the soft wood he sent the 
following notice ; — In this country 
(he writes from Colombo, Ceylon, 
May 10, 1842), along the marshy 
banks of the large rivers, gi’ows a 
veiy large handsome tree, named 
^mneratia acida by the younger 
Liniifeus ; its roots spread far and 
wide through the spit moist earth, 
and at various distances seifil up 
most extraordinary long spindle- 
shaped excrescences four or five feet 
above the surfac’e. Of these ,Sir 
James Edward Smith remarks, ^what 
those hom-shaped excrescences are 
which occupy the soil at some dis- 
tance from the bfese of the tree, from 
a span to a foot in len^h and of a 
corky substance, as described by 
Kumphius, we ^an offer no conjec- 
ture/ Most curious things (remarks 


Dr. Templeton) they are; they all 
spring veiy narrow from the root, 
expand as they rise, and then become 
gradually attenuated, occaaiomdly 
forking, but never throwing out 
shoots or leaves, or in any respect 
resembling the parent root or wood. 
They are hmi and close in their tex- 
ture, nearly devoid of fibrous struc- 
ture, and talfe a moderate polish 
when cut with a sharp instrument ; 
but for lining insect boxes and 
making setting-boards they have no 
equal in the world. The finest pin 
passes in with delightful ease and 
smoothness, and is held firmly and 
tightly so that there is no risk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. With 
a fine saw I form them into little 
boards and then smooth them with a 
sharp case knife, but the London 
veneering-mills would tuni them out 
tit for imma^jate use, without any 
necessity for more than a touch of 
fine glass-paper. Some of my pigmy 
boards are two feet long by three 
and a half incdies wMe, which is more 
than sufficient for our purpose, and 
to me they have proved a vast ac- 
quisition. The natives call them 
* Kirilimow,’ the latter syllable signi- 
fying root.” »— Templeton, Trans. 
JEnt: Soc. vol. iii. p. 302. 
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A little further inland, the sandy plaids are covered 
by a thorny jungle, the plants of which are the same 
as those of the Carnatic, the climate being alike; and 
wherever man has encroached on the solitude, groves of 
coco-nut palms mark the vicinity of his habitations. 

Kemote from the sea, the level country of the north 
has a flora almost identical \^th that of Coromandel ; but 
the arid nature of the Ceylon soil, and its drier atnio- 
sphere, is attested by the greater proportion of euphor- 
bias and fleshy shrubs, as well as by the wiry and 
stunted nature of the trees, their smaller leaves and 
thorny stems and branches.^ .Conspicuous amongst these 
are acacias of many kinds ; Cassia fistula, the wood apple 
{Feronia elephantum), and the mustard tree of Scripture 
(Salvadora Persica), which extends from Ceylon to the 
iloly Land.*-^ The margosa (Azadirachta Indica), the 
satin wood, the Ceylon oak, and the tamarind and 
ebony, are examples of the larger trees ; and in the 
extreme north and west the Palmyra pahn takes the 
place of the coco-nut, and not only hnes the shore, but 
fills the landscape on every side with its shady and 
prolific groves. , 

Proceeding southward on the western coast, the 
acacias disappear, and the greater profusion of vegeta- 
tion, the taller growth of the timber, and the darker 
tinge of the foliage, all attest the influence of tJie in- 
creased moisture both from the rivers and the rains. 
The brilliant Ixoras, Erythrinas, Buteas, Jonesias, Hibis- 
cus, and a variety of flowering shrubs of similar beauty, 
enliven the forests with their splendour ; and the seeds 
of the cinnamoryp carried by thd* birds 'from the culti- 
vated gardens near the coasts, have germinated in the 
sandy soil, and diversify the woods with the fresh ver- 
dure of its polished leaves and delicately-tinted shoots. 
It is to be found universally to *a considerable height in 
the lower range of hiUsj and thither the Chahas were 


* Dr. Gardner. * The mustard tree of Scripture is described ante, p. 61, n. 
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a<^ustomed to' resort to cut and peel it, a task which 
was imposed on them as a feudal service by the native 
sovereign, who paid an annual tribute in prepared cin- 
namon to the Dutch, and to the present time this 
branch, of the trade in the article continues, but divested 
of its compulsory character. 

The Dutch, in hke manner, maintained, during the 
entire period of their ride, an extensive commerce in 
pepper worts, which still festoon the forest, but the 
export has almost ceased from Ceylon. Along with these 
the trunks of the larger trees are profusely covered 
with other delicate creepers, chiefly Convolvuh and 
Ipomceas ; and the pitcher-plant {Nepenthes distillatoria) 
lures the passer-by to halt and conjecture the probable 
uses of the curious mechanism, by means of which it 
distils a quantity of hmpid fluid into the vegetable vases 
at the extremity of its leaves. The Orchide® suspend 
their pendulous flowers from the angles of branches, 
whilst the bare roots and the lower part of the stem are 
occasionally covered with fungi of the most gaudy colours, 
bright red, yellow, and purple. 

Of the east sid<f of the island the botany has never 
yet been examined by any scientific resident, but tlie 
productions of the hill country have been largely ex- 
plored, and present features altogether distinct from 
those K)f the plains. For the first two or three thousand 
feet the dissimilarity is less perceptible to an unscientific 
eye, but as we ascend, the difference becomes apparent 
in the larger size of the leaves, and the nearly uniform 
colour of the fohage, except where the scarlet shoots of 
the ii’onwdod "tree {Mesua ferrea) se^pti hke flowers in 
their blood-red hue. Here the roots of the broad-leafed 
wild-plantain {Musa textilis) penetrate the soil among the 
broken rocks ; and in moist spots the graceful bamboo 
flourishes in groups, whose feathery fohage waves hke 
the plumes'bf the ostrich.^ Ibis at these elevations that 

^ In the Malayan peninsula the I ingtrument of natural music, by per- 
bamboo has been converted into an | forating it with holes, through which 
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the sameness of the scenery is diversified By the grassy 
patenas before alluded to \ which, in their aspect, though 
not their extent, may be called the Savannahs of Ceylon. 
Here peaches, cherries, and other European fruit trees, 
grow freely ; but they become evergreens in this summer 
chmate, and, exhausted by perennial" excitement, and de- 
prived of their winter repose, they refuse to ripen their 
fruit.^ A similar failure was discovered in some European 
vines, which were cultivated at Jaffna ; but Mr. Dyke, 
the government agent, in whose garden they grew* ^con- 
ceiving that the activity of the plants might be equally 
checked by exposing them to ^n extreme of warmth, as 
by subjecting them to cold, tried, with perfect success, 
the experiment of laying bare the roots in the strongest 
heat of the sun. The result verified his conjecture. The 
circulation of the sap was arrested, the vines obtained 
the needful repose, and the grapes, which before had 
fallen almost unformed from the tree, are now brought to 
thorough maturity, though inferior in flavour to those 
produced at home.^ 

The tea plant has been raised with complete success in 
the hills on the estate of the Messrs. Worms, at Roth- 


the wind is permitted to sigh; and the 
effect is described as perfectly charm- 
ing. Mr. Loyan, who in 1847 visited 
Naning, contiguous to the frontier of 
the European settlement of Malacca, 
on approaching the village of Kan- 
dang, was surprised by hearing the 
most melodious sounds, some soft 
and liqmd like the notes of a flute, 
and others deep and full like the 
tones of an organ. They were 
sometimes low, interru^|t^^d, or even 
single, and presently they would 
swell into a grand burst of mingled 
melody. On drawing near to a 
clump of trees, alove the branches 
of which waved a slender bamboo 
about forty feet in height, he 
found that the musical tones issu^ 
from it, and were caused by the 
breeze passing through perforations 
in the stem^ The instrument thus 
formed is called by the natives 


the bidu permdUf or plaintive bam- 
boo.’’ Those which Mr. Logan saw 
Kad a slit in each joint, so that each 
stem possessed fourteen or twenty 
notes. 

^ See antey p. 24. 

* The apple-tree in the Peradenia 
Gardens seems not only to have be- 
come an evergreen, but to have 
changed its character in another par- 
ticular; for it isjfoundwto send out 
numferofb runners under ground, 
which continually rise into small 
stems and form a growth of shrub- 
like plants aroimd the parent tree. 

* An ec^ually successful experi- 
ment, to give the vine an artificial 
wint^ by baring the roots, is re- 
corded W Mr. BxLLAfiD, of Bombay, 
in the Transactions of the Agric. mtd 
Hortic, Society of India^ under date 
24th May, 1824. Calcutta, 1850, 
Vol. i p. 96, 
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^child, in Pusilawa^ ; but the want of any skilful mani- 
pulators to collect and prepare the leaves, renders it 
hopeless to attempt any experiment on a large scale, until 
assistance can be secured from China, to conduct the 
preparation. 

Still ascending, at an elevation of 6500 feet, as we 
approach the mountain plateau of Neuera-ellia, the 
dim ensions of the trees again diminish, the stems and 
branches are covered with orchidea} and mosses, and 
arouiid them spring up herbaceous plants and balsams, 
with here and there broad expanses covered with Acan- 
thacece, whose ,seeds are tlm favourite food of the jungle 
fowl, which are always in perfection during the ripening 
of tjie Nilloo.^ It is in these regions that the tree-ferns 
{Alsophila gigantea) rise from tlie damp hollows, and 
carry their gracefully plumed heads sometimes to the 
heiglit of twenty feet. 

At length in the loftiest range of the hills tlie 
Ehododendrons are discovered ; no longer delicate 
bushes, as in Europe, but timber trees of consider- 
able height, and corresponding dimensions, and every 
branch covered Avith a blaze of crimson flowers. In 
tliese forests are also to be met with some species of 
Miclielia, the Indian representatives of the Magnolias of 
North America, several arboreous myrtacece and tern- 
stromiaceo’, the most common of whicli is the camelia- 
like Gordonia Ceylanica? These and Vaccinia, Gaid- 


* The cultivation of tea was at- 
tempted by the Dutch^ but without 
success. 

^ There are said to bo fourteen 
species of the Nilloo (^l^robilaidhca) 
in Ceylon. They form a complete 
under-growth in the forest five or 
six feet in height, and sometimes 
extending* for miles. When in bloom, 
their red and blue flowers Are a 
singularly be£fatiful feature in the 
landscape, and are eagerly searched 
by the honey bees. Some species 
are said to flower only once in five, 
seven, or nine years ; and after ripen- 
ing their seed tiiey die. This is 


one reason assigned for the sudden 
appearance of the rats, which have 
been elsewhere alluded to (vol. i. p. 
149, ii. p. ^4) as invading the coflee 
estates, when deprived of their ordi- 
nary food by the decay of the nilloo. 
It has been observed that the jungle 
fowl, after feedin^on the nilloo, have 
their eyes so affected by it, as to be 
partially blinded, and permit them- 
selves to be taken by the hand. Are 
the seeds of this plant narcotic like 
some of the Solanacece f or do they 
cause dilatation of the pupil, like those 
of the Atropa Belladonna f 
^ Dr. Gardner. 
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theria, Syniploci, Goughia, and Gomphandra, establish thet 
affinity between the vegetation of this region and that of 
the Malabar ranges, the Khasia and Lower Himalaya.* 

Generally speaking, the timber on the high mountains 
is of httle value for (economic purposes. Though of 
considerable dimensions, it is too unsubstantial to be 
serviceable for building or dome^ic uses ; and perhaps^ 
it may be regarded as an evidence of its perishable 
nature, that dead timber is rarely to be seen in any 
quantity encumbering the ground, in the heart of, the 
(leepest forests. It seems to go to dust almost imme- 
diately after its fiiU, and although the process of de- 
struction is infinitely accelerated by the ravages of 
insects, especially the white ants {termites) and beetles, 
which instantly seize on every fallen branch : still, one 
would expect that the harder woods would, rilore or 
less, resist their attacks till natural decomposition should 
have facilitated their operations and thus exhibit more 
leisurely the progress of decay. But here decay is 
comparatively instantaneous, and it is seldom that fallen 
timber is to be found, except in the last stage of con- 
version into dust. , 

Some of the trees in the higher ranges are remarkable 
for the prodigious height to which they struggle up- 
wards from the dense jungle tbwards the air and light ; 
and one of the most curious of nature’s devices, is* the 
singular expedient by which some families of these very 
tall and top-heavy trees throw out buttresses like walls 
of wood, to support themselves from beneath. Five or 
six of these buttresses project like rays from all sides 
of the trunk : they^re from six to* twelve inches thick, 
and advance from five to fifteen feet outward ; and as 
they ascend, gradually sink into the bole and disappear 
at the height of from ten to twenty feet from the ground. 
By the firm resistance which they offer below^ the trees 


' Introduction to the Flora Indica of Dr. Hookek and Dr. Thomson; p. 
120. London, 1855. * 
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are effectually steadied, and protected from the leverage 
of the crown, by which they would otherwise be uprooted. 
Some of these buttresses are so smooth and flat, as almost 
to resemble sawn planks. 

The greatest ornaments of the forest in these higher 
regions are the large flowering trees ; the most striking 
of which is the EhodOdendron, which in Ceylon forms 
a forest in the moimtains, and when covered with flowers, 
it seems from a distance as though the hills were strewn 
witl\ vermihon. This is the principal tree on the 
summit of Adam’s Peak, and grows to the foot of the 
rock which carries the <httle temple that covers the 
sacred footstep on its crest. Dr. Hooker states that the 
honey of its flowers i*” believed to be poisonous in some 
parts of Sikkim ; but I never heard it so regarded in 
Ceylon. 

One of the most magnificent of the flowering trees, 
is the coral tree*, which is also the most familiar to 
Europeans, as the natives of the low country and the 
coast, from the circumstance of its stem being covered 
with thorns, plant it largely for fences, and grow it in 
the vicinity of their dwellings. It derives its English 
name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral, and as these clothe the branches 
before the leaves appear, their splendour attracts the eye 
froni a distance, especially when lighted by the full blaze 
of the sun. 

The Murutu^ is another flowering tree which may 
vie with the Coral, the Rhododendron, or the Asoca^, 
the favourite of Sanskrit poetry. It grows to a con- 
siderable height, especially in dans^ places and the 
neighbourhood of streams, and pains have been taken. 


* Erythrina Indica, It belongs to 
the pea tribe, and must not bb con- 
founded with the Jatropha mvUiJida 
which has also acquired the name of 
the coral tree. Its wood is so light 
and spongy, that it is used in Ceylon 
to form corks for preserve jars j and 


both there and at Madras the natives 
make from it models of their imple- 
pients of husbandry, and of their 
sailing boats and canoes. 

^ Lagerstroemia Reginae. 

^ See p. 93. 
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from appreciation of its attractions, to plant it by the. 
road side and in other conspicuous positions. From 
the points of the branches panicles are produced, two 
or three feet in length, composed of flowers, each the 
size of a rose and of every s!hade, from a delicate pink to 
the deepest purple. It abounds in '’the south-west of 
the island. 

The magnificent Asoca^ is found in the interior, and 
is cultivated, though not successfully, in the Peradenia 
Garden, and in that attached to Ehe House at Coldmbo. 
But in Toompane, and in the valley of Doombera, its 
loveliness vindicates all the praises bestowed on it by the 
poets of the East. Its orange and crimson flowers grow 
in graceful racemes, and the Singhalese, who have given 
the rhododendron the pre-eminent appellation of the 
“ great red flower,” (maha-rat-mal,) have calfed the 
Asoca the diya~rat-mal to indicate its partiality for 
“ moisture,” combined with its prevailing hue. 

But the tree which will most frequently attract the 
eye of the traveller, is the “ kattoo-imbul ” of the Singha- 
lese one of those wliich produce the silky cotton whicli, 
though incapable ,of being spun, owing to the shortness 
of its delicate fibre, makes a most luxurious stuffing for 
sofas and pillows. The species in question is a tall tree 
covered with formidable thorns ; and being deciduous, the 
fresh leaves, like those of the coral tree, do not make 4,heir 
appearance till after the crimson flowers have covered 
tire branches with their bright tulip-hke petals. So 
profuse are these gorgeous flowers, that when they fall, 
the ground for many roods on aU sides is a carpet of 
scarlet. They ara» succeeded by Ihrge oBlong pods, in 
which the black polished seeds are deeply embedded in 
the floss which is so much prized by the natives. The 
trunk is of an unusually bright green colour, and the 


^ Jonesia Asoca. 

* JBombax Malabaricus, As the 
genus Bombax is confined to troni- 
cal America^ the German botani^, 


Schott and Endlicher, have assigned 
to the imbul its ancient Sanskrit 
name, and described it as Salmalta 
MaManca, 
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.branches issue horizontally from the stem, in whorls of 
threes with a distance of six or seven feet between each 
whorl. 

Near every Buddhist temple the priests plant the 
Iron tree [Messua ferrea) ^ for the sake of its flowers, 
with which they decorate the images of Buddha. They 
resemble white roses, and form a singular contrast with 
the buds and shoots of the tree, which are of the deepest 
crimson. Along with its flowers the priests use hke- 
wise ‘those of the Champac [Michelia Champaca), be- 
Ictfigmg to the family of magnohacese. They are of a pale 
yellow tint, "VYith the svseet oppressive perfume which 
is celebrated in the poetry of the Hindus. From the 
wood of the champac the images of Buddha are carved 
for the temples. 

The 'Celebrated Upas tree of Java {Antiaris toxicaria), 
which has been the subject of so many romances, ex- 
ploded by Dr. Horsfield was supposed by Dr. Gardner 
to exist in Ceylon, but more recent scrutiny has shown 
that what he mistook for it, was an alhed species, tlie 
A. saccidora, which grows at Kornegalle, and in other 
parts of the island ; and is scarcely less remarkable, 
though for very diflerent characteristics. The Ceylon 
species, was first brought to public notice by E. Eawdon 
Power, Esq., government agent of the Kandyan province, 
who . sent specimens of it, and of the sacks which it 
furnishes, to the branch of the Asiatic Society at Colombo. 
It is known to the Singhalese by the name of “ riti- 
gaha,” and is identical with the Lepurandra saccidora, 
from which the natives of Coorg, like those of Ceylon, 
1 ^ 

^ Dr. Gardner supposed the iron- 1. which act as a powerful narcotic, and 
wood tree of Ceylon to have been those of the Croton tiglium, the ex- 
confounded with the Mema ferrea cessive effect of which ends in death, 
of Linnseus. He asserted it to be a The root of the Nerimn odorurn is 
distinct species, and assigned to it the equally fatal, as is likewise the ex- 
well-known Singhalese name na^ quisitely beautiful Gloriosa superha, 
gahaf or ironhvood tree. But this w^ose brilliant flowers festoon the 
conjecture has since proved erroneous, jimgle in the plains of the low 

* The vegetable poisons, the use of country. See Bennett’s account of 
which is ascribed to the Sinhalese, th^ Anttarts^ in Horsfield’s Fluntce 
are chiefly the seeds of the Daturay Javanicce, 
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manufacture an ingenious substitute for sacks by a pro; 
cess which is thus described by Mr. Nimmo.* branch 
is cut corresponding to the length and breadth of the bag 
required, it is soaked and then beaten with clubs till the 
liber separates from the timber. This done, the sack 
which is thus formed out of the bark is turned inside 
out, and drawn downwards to permit the wood to be 
sawn off, leaving a portion to form the bottom which is 
kept firmly in its place by the natural attachment of the 
bark.” 

As we descend the hills the banyans^ and a variety of 
figs make their appearance. They are th§ Thugs of the 
vegetable world, for although not necessarily epiphytic, 
it may be said that in point of fact no single plant comes 
to perfection, or acquires even partial development, with- 
out the destruction of some other on which to fix itself 
as its supporter. The family generally make their first 
appearance as slender roots hanging from the crown or 
trunk of some other tree, generally a palm, among the 
moist bases of whose leaves the seed carried thither by 
some bird which had fed upon the fig, begins to germi- 
nate. The root branching as it descends, envelopes the 
trunk of the supporting tree with a network of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground, attains the di- 
mensions of a stem. But unlike a stem it throws out no 
buds, leaves, or flowers ; the true stem, with its branches, 
its fohage, and fruit, springs upwards irora the spot near 
the crown of the tree whence the root is seen descending ; 
and from it issue the pendulous rootlets, which, on reaching 
the earth, fix themselves firmly and form the marvellous 
growth for which^he banyan is celebtated.^ In the 


^ Catal(^e of Bombay Plants, 
p. 193. The process in Ceylon is 
thus described m^ir W. Hookek’s 
Report on the Vegetable Products ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1866 : '^The trees 
chosen for the purpose measure aboije 
a foot in diameter. The felled trunks 
are cut into lengths, and the bark is 
well beaten with a stone or a clpb 
till the parenchymatous part comes 


off, leaving only the inner bark at- 
tached to the wood ; which is thus 
easily drawn out by the hand. The 
bark thus obtained is fibrous and 
tougfi, resembling a woven fabric : 
it is sewn at one efW. into a sack, 
which is filled with sand, and dried 
in the sun.’^ 

* Ficus Indica. 

* I do not remember to have seen 
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^eptli of this grove, the original tree is incarcerated till, 
literally strangled by the folds and weight of its resistless 
companion, it dies and leaves the fig in undisturbed 
possession of its place. It is not unusual in the forest to 



MARRIAGE OF THE FIG-TREE AljD THE PALM. 

find a fig-tree which had been thus upborne till it became 
a standard, now presenting a hoUow cylinder, the centre of 
which was once filled by the sustaining tree : but the 
empty walls form a circular network ©f interlaced roots 
and branches; fijanly agglutinated under pressure, and 
admitting the light through interstices that look like 
loopholes in a turret. 

Another species of the same genus, F. repem, is a 
fitting representative of the English ivy, and is con- 
stantly to be seen clambering over rocks, twining 


the following passage from Pliny re- 
ferred to as tne oi^ginal of Milton’s 
description of this marvellousSree : — 
Ipsa se serens, vastis diffunditur 
ramis : quorum imi adeo in terram 
curvantur, ut annuo spatio infigantur, 
novamque sibi propaginem factayit 
circa paTendem in orheni, Intra septem 
earn cestivcmt fadoresy opacam pari ter 
et munitam vallo arboris^ decora 
specie subter intuenti, proculve,/<>r- 
nicato arbore. Foliorum latitude 
peltcB effigiem Amazonicce habet/^ &c. 
^Plint, L xii. c, 11. 


“ The fig>tree— not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at thiit day to Indian* known, 

In Malabar or Dekkan ipreads her armi. 
Branching to byoad and long, that on the ground 
The bended twij^ take root, and daughters grow 
Abbut the mother tree : a pillaFd shade 
High over arched axkl echoing walk* between. 
There oft the Indian her4aman, shunnine heat, 
Shelters in cool and tenets M pasturtng flocks 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. These 
leaves 

They gathered ; broad as Amazonian targe : 
And with what skill they had, together sewed 
To gird their waisl,’* &c. 

« Par, Lost, U.im. 

Pliny’s description is borrowed, 
with some embellishments, from The- 
ophrastus (2^. Nat, Plant, 1. i, 7. iv. 4. 
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or 


througli heaps of stones, or ascending some t.all tree to thje 
height of thirty or forty feet, while the thickness of its 
own stem does not exceed a quarter of an inch. , 

The facility with which the seeds of the fig-tree take 
root where there is a sufiidency of moisture to permit of 
germination, has rendered them foriilidable assailants of 
the ancient monuments throughout Ceylon. The vast 
mounds of brickwork which constitute tlie remains of th^ 
Dagobas at Anarajapoora, Pollanarrua, and elsewhere are 
covered densely with trees, amongst which the figs are 
always conspicuous. One, which lias fixed itself on the 
walls of a ruined edifice at tlu^ latter cityj forms one of 
the most remarkable objects of the j)lace — its roots 
streaming downwards over the walls as if their wood had 
once been fluid, follow every sinuosity of the building and 
terraces till they reach the earth. , 



To this genus belongs the Saci'ed Bo-tree qf the Bud- 
dhists, Ficm reli(jiom, wlTich is planted close to every 
temple, and attracts almost as much veneration as the 
VOL. I. • n 
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sfatue of the ^od himself. At Anarajapoora is still pre* 
served the identical tree said to have been planted 288 
years before the Christian era.^ 

Although the India-rubber tree {F. elastica) is not 
indigenous to Ceylon, it is *now very widely diffused 
over the island. R is remarkable for the pink leathery 
covering which envelopes the leaves before expansion, 
atid for the delicate tracery of the nerves which run in 
equi-distant rows at right angles from the mid-rib. But 
its most striking feature is the exposure of its roots, 
masses of which apj>ear above ground, extending on all 



THE SNAKE TREE. 


sides from the base, and writhing over tlie surface in 
undulations — 

Like Bnakes in wild festoon, 

In ramous wrestlings interlaced, 

• A forest Laocoon/^* 

So strong, in fact, is the resemblance, that the villagers 
give it the name of the “ Snake-tree.” One, which grows 
close to Cotta, at the Church Missionary estabhshment 
within a few miles of Colombo, affords a remarkable 
illustration of Ihis pedbharity. • 

There is an avenue of these trees leading to the Gar- 
dens of Peradenia, the roots of which meet from either 
side of the road, and have so covered the surface by 
their agglutinated retibulations as to form a wooden 

f 

* For a memoir of this celebrated | ® Hood’s poem of The Elm Tt'ee. 

tree, see the account of Anarajapoora, 

Vol. 11. p. 614. 
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framework, the interstices of wliich retain’ the materials 
that compose the roadway.' 

The Kumbuk of the Singhalese (called by the Tamils 
Maratha-maram)^ is one of the noblest and most widely 
distributed trees in the island ; it delights in the banks 
of rivers and moist borders of tanks and canals ; it 
overshadows the stream of the MahawelU-ganga, almost 
from Kandy to the sea ; and it stretches its great arms 
above the still water of the lakes on the eastern side of 
the island. * 

One venerable patriarch of this species, which grows 
at Mutwal, within three miles^of Colombo, towei’s to so 
great a height above the suiTOunding forests ©f coco- 
nut palms, that it serves as' a landmark for the native 
boatmen, and is discernible from Negombo, more than 
twenty miles distant. The circumference of its *6tem, as 
measured by Mr. W. Ferguson, in 1850, was forty-five 
feet close to the earth, and seven yards at twelve feet 
above tlie ground. The timber’ which is durable, is 
apphed to the carving of idols for the temples, besides 
being extensively used for less dignified purposes ; but 
it is chiefly prized for the bark, which is sold as a 
medicine, and, in tiddition to yielding a black dye, it is 
so charged with calcareous matter that its ashes, Avhen 
burnt, afford a substitute for the lime that the natives 
chew with their betel. , 

Some of the trees found in the forests of the interior 
are remarkable for the curious forms in which they 
produce their seeds. . Ona of these, that sometimes 
grows to the height of one hundred feet without throwing 
out a single branch, has been confounded with the durian 
of the Eastern Archipelago, or supposed to be an aUied 
species®, but it differs from it in the important particular 


* Mr. Ferguson, of the Surveyor- I upwAds of 140 feet in lenrth, whilst 
General’s Department, assures the tree itself was nof 30 feet high, 

that he once measured the root of a ’ Pentaptera tomentosa (Jio.v.). 

small wild fig-tree, growing in a ® It is the CtiUenia exceUa of 

patena at Hewahette, and found Jt | Wight’s Iconee, &c. (761-2). 
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that its fruit is not edible. The real durian is not in^ 
digenous to Ceylon, but was brought there by the Portui 
guese in the sixteenth century.^ It has been very recently 
re-introduced, and is now cultivated successfully. The 
native name for the Singhalese 'variaty, “ Katu-bceda,” de- 
notes the prickles that cover its fruit, which is as large as 
a coco-nut, and set with thoiiis each nearly an inch in 
length. 

The Sterculia fcetida, one of the noblest of the Ceylon 
forest-lrees, produces from the end of its branches 
large bundles of dark puiple flowers of extreme 
richness and beauty ; biit emitting a stench so in- 
tolerable as richly to entitle it to its very characteristic 
botanical name. The uit ' is equally remarkable, and 
consists of several crimson cases of the consistency of 
leather,' within wliich are enclosed a number of black 
beau-like seeds : these are dispersed by the bursting of 
their envelojie, which opdlis to liberate them when 
sufficiently ripened. 

The Moodilla [Barrinijtonia sj^eciosa) is another tree 
that attracts the eye of the traveller, not less from 
the remarkably shaped fruil which it bears than from the 
contrast between its dark glossy leaves and the delicate 
flowers which they surround. The latter are white, 
tipped with crimson, but the petals drop off early, and 
the stamens, of which tliere are nearly a hundred to 
each flower, when they fall to the ground might almost 
be mistaken for ])aintors’ brushes. This tree (as its native 
name implies) loves the shore of. the sea, and its large 
quadrangular fruits, of pyramidal form, being pro- 
tected by a Imrd coriaceous covering, are tossed by the 
waves till they root themselves oir the beach. It grows 
freely at the mouths of the principal rivers on the west 


* PoRCACCHi, in his Isolarioyvmi- \ qiiei cocomeri, die a Venetia son 
ten in the sixteenth century, enume- 1 chianiati ang-urie ; in mezo del quale 
rates the tme durian as being then | t^ouano dentro cinque frutti do sapor 
amongst the ordinary fruit of Cey- molto cxcellento,” — Lib. iii. p. 188. 
Ion. — “Vi na.sce anchora un friitto j Padua, a.d. 1610. 
detto Puriano, xerde et grande come j , 
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coast, and several noble specimens of it are found near the 
fort of Colombo. 

The Goda-kaduru, or Strychnos nux-vomica, is* abun- 
dant in these prodigious, forests, and has obtained an 
European celebrity from the fact gf its producing the 
poisonous seeds from which strychnine is extracted. Its 
fruit, which it exhibits in great profusion, is of the size and 
colour of a small orange, within which a pulpy sub- 
stance envelopes the seeds that form the “ nux-vomica ” 
of commerce. It grows in great luxuriance in the 
vicinity of the ruined tanks throughout the Wanny, and 
on the west coast as far south as iNiegombo. It is 
singular that in this genus there should be found two 
plants, the seeds of one being not only harmless but 
wholesome, and that of the other the most formidable 
of known poisons.* Amongst the Malabar inftnjgrants 
there is a belief that the seeds of the goda-kaduru, if 
habitually taken, will act as a prophylactic against the 
venom of the cobra de cajiello ; and I have been assured 
that the coolies coming from the coast of India acciis- 
tom themselves to eat a single seed per day in order to 
acquire the desired protection from the effects of this 
seipent’s bite.^* 

In these forests the Euphorbia which we are accus- 
tomed to see only as a cactus-like green-house plant, attains 
the size and strength of a small timbcr-ti'ee ; its quadran- 
gular stem becomes circular and woody, and its square 
fleshy shoots take the form of branches, or rise with a 
rounded top to the height of thirty feet.^ 


^ The tettan-cotta, the use of which 
is described in Vol. II. Pt. ix. ch. i/ 
p. 411, when applied by the natives 
to clarify miiddy<\vater, is the seed of 
another ^ecies of strychnos, S. pota~ 
toimm. Tne Sinhalese name is ingini 
(tettan-cotta is Tamil). 

® In India, the distillers of arrack 
from the iuice of the coco-nut palm 
are said, by Roxburgh, to introduce 
the seeds of the strychnus, in onier 

H 

t) 


o • 

^ to increase the intoxicating power of 
the mjirit. 

^ E. Antiquorun. 

* Amongst the remarkable plants 
of Ceylon, there is one conceniing 
whkfh a singular eiTor has been per- 
petuated in Dotanicai works from the 
time of Paul Ilemiann, who first 
described it in 1687, to the present. 
I mean the kiri^angxina (Gymnema 
lactiferum), evidently a form of the 

3 
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' But that which cannot fail to arrest the attention even of 
an indifferent passer-by is the -endless variety and almost 
inconceivable size and luxuriance of the climbing plants 
and epiphytes that live upon ,the forest trees in every 
part of the island, It is rare to see one without 
its families of dependents of this description, and on 
one occasion I counted on a single prostrate stem no less 
than sixteen species of Capparis, Beaumontia, Bignonia, 
Ipomcea, and other genera, which the tree, in its (all, 
had brought along with it to the ground. Those that 
are free from climbing plants have their higher branches 
and hollows occupied by*- ferns and orchids, of which 
latter the variety is endless in Ceylon, though the beauty 
of the flowers is not eqtial to those of Brazil and other 
tropical countries. In the many excursions tliat I 
made ^With Dr. Gardner he added numerous species 
to those already known, including the exquisite Sac- 
colahium guttatum, which we came Upon in the vicinity 
of Bintenne, but it had before been discovered 
in’ Java and the mountains of northern India. Its 
large groups of lilac flowers hung in rich festoons 
from the branches as we rode undef -^hem, and caused 
us many an inconvenient halt to admire and secure 
the plants. 

G. sylvestre, to- which has been given nut from the juices being susceptible 
the name of the Ceyhn cow-tree ; and of being used as a substitute for milk, 
it is asserted that the natives drink but simply from its resemblance to it 
its juice as we do milk. Loudon in colour and consistency. It is a 
(Ency. of Plants j p. 197) says, ^^The creeper, found on the southern and 
milk of the G. lactifirnm is used western coasts, and used medicinally 
instead of the vaccine ichor, and the by the natives, but never as an article 
leaves are employed in sauces in the* of food. The leaves, when chopped 
room of cream.’’ 4>nd Lindley, in and boiled, are administered to nurses 
his Vegetable Kingdom^ in spewing of by native prtictiti oners, and are sup- 
the Asclepiads, says, the cow plant posed to increase the secretion of milk, 
of Cevlon, ^ kiri-anguna,’ yields a milk As to its use, as stated by Loudon, 
of which the Singhalese make use in lieu of the vaccine matter, it is al- 
for food, and its leaves are also used together erroneous* Moon, in his 
when boiled. ” Even in the Emflish Catalogue of the Plants of Ceylm^ P • 2 1 , 
Cyctopcedia of Charles Knight, has accidentally mentioned the kiri- 
published so lat&y as 1854, this error an^na twice, being misled by the 
is repeated. (See art. Cow-tree, p. Pmi synonym kin-hangula ” : they 
178.) But this is altogether a mis- are the same plant, though he has 
take j — the Ceylon plant, like many inerted them as different, 
others, has acquired its epithet of kiri^ 
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A rich harvest of botanical discovery still remains 
for the scientific, explorer of the districts south and 
east of Adam’s Peak, whence Dr. Gardner’s successor, 
Mr. Thwaites, has already brought some remarkable 
species. Many of the Ceylon orchids, hke those of 
South America, exhibit a grotesque similitude to va- 
rious animals ; and one, a Dendrobium, which the Sin- 
ghalese cultivate in the palms near their dwelling, bears a 
name equivalent to the White-pigeon Jiower, from the 
resemblance that its clusters present to a group of those 
birds in miniature chnging to the stem Avith wings at 
rest. . . 

But of this order the most exquisite plant I have seen 
is the Ancectochilus setaceus, a terrestrial orchid 'found 
about the moist roots “of tlie forest trees, which has 
attracted the attention of even the apathetic Singhalese, 
among whom its singular beauty has won for it the 
popular name of the Wanna Baja, or “ King of the 
Forest.” It is common in humid and shady places a 
few miles removed from the sea-coast ; its floAvcrs have 
no particular beauty, but its leaves are perhaps the most 
exquisitely formed in the vegetable kingdom ; their 
colour resembles dark velvet, approacliing to black, and 
their surface is reticulated with veins of ruddy gold.^ 

The branches of all the lower trees and brushwood are 
so densely covered with convolvuli, and similar delicate 
climbers of eveiy colour, that frequently it is difficult to 
discover the plant that supports them, owing to the 
heaps of verdure under which it is concealed. One very 
curious creeper, which catches the eye, is the square- 
stemmed vine'"^, yhose fleshy four\sided runners chmb the 


* There is f\nother small orchid 
bearing a slight resemblance to the 
wanna raja, which is often foimd 
growing along with it, called by the 
Singhalese iriraja, or striped kflig.” 
Its leaves are somewhat bronzed, but 
they are longer and* narrower than 
those of the wanna raja; and, rjs its 


Singhalese name implies, it has two 
white stripes running through the 
lepgth of each. They are not of the 
same genus ; the wanna raia being 
the only ^ecies of AncectomUus yet 
found in Ceylon. 

* Cissus edulis, Dalz. 
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highest trees, and hang down in the most fantastic bunches. 
Its stem, like that of another plant .of the same genus (the 
Lidica), when freshly cut, yields a copious draught 
of pure tasteless fliud, and is eagerly sought after by ele- 
phants. 

But it is the trees of older ‘and loftier growth that 
exhibit the rank luxuriance of these wonderful epiphytes 
in‘ the most remarkable manner. They are tormented by 
climbing plants of such extraordinary dimensions that 
many 'of them exceed in diameter the girtli of a man ; 
and these gigantic appendages are to be seen surmount- 
ing the tallest ^trees of the.foi'ost, grasping their stems 
in lirm convolutions, and then flinging their monstrous 
tendrils over the largei- limbs till they reach the top, 
whence they descend towards the ground in huge festoons, 
and, after including anotlier and anotlier tree in their 
successive toils, they once more ascend to the summit, 
and wind the whole into a maze of living network as 
massy as if formed by tlie cables of a hne-of-battle ship. 
When, by-and-by, the trees on which this singular fobric 
has become suspended give Avay under its weiglit, or sink 
by their own decay, the fallen trunk sp^cchly disappears, 
whilst the convolutions of climbers continue to grow 
on, exliibiting one of tlie most marvellous hving 
mounds of confusion that it is possible to fancy. Frc- 
quently one of these creej^ers may be seen holding 
by one extremity the summit of a tall tree, and gras])- 
ing with the other an object at some distance near 
the earth, between which it is strained as tiglit and 
straight as if haided over a block. In all probability 
the young tendril l\ad been original!,^" blown into this 
position by the wind, and retained in it till it had gained 
its ihaturity, after which it ])resents the appearance of 
having been artificially arranged as if td support a 
falhng tree. < 

This pecflliarity, of tropical vegetation has been 
turned to profitable account by the Ceylon woodmen, 
employed by the European planters in felling forests 
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preparatory to the cultivation of collee. In this crattr 
they are singularly expert, and far surpass the Mala- 
bar coolies, who assist in the same operations.* In 
steep and mountainous pljices where the trees have 
been lashed together by interlacing .climbers, the prac- 
tice is to cut halfway tht-gugh each stem in succession, 
till an area of some acres in extent is prepared fo^ 
the final overthrow. Then severing some tall group 
on the eminence, and allowing it in its descent to 
precipitate itself on those below, the whole expanse 
is in one moment brought headlong to the ground ; 
the falling timber forcing dow» those beneath it by its 
weight, and dragging those behind to AjiJiich it is har- 
nessed by its living attacliments. The crash occasioned 
by this starthng operation is so dcafeningly loud, that it 
is aubible for miles in the clear and still atmosphere of 
the hills. 

One monstrous creeping plant called by the Kandyans 
the Maha-pus-wael, or “ Great hollow ehmber,” ^ has 
pods, some of which I have seen fully five feet long and 
six inches broad, with beautiful brown beans, so large 
that the natives li^Uow them out, and carry them for 
tinder-boxes. 

Another ehmber of less dimensions but greater luxu- 
riance, haunts the jungle, and often reaches the tops, of 
the highest trees, whence it susjiends large bunches of its 
yellow flowers, and eventually produces clusters of prickly 
])ods containing grejush-coloured seeds, less than an inch 
in diameter, which are so strongly coated with silex, that 
they are said to strike fire like a Hint. 

One other curicus ehmber is •remark*able for the 
vigour and vitahty of its vegetation, a faculty in which 
it equals, if it do not surpass, the banyan. This is the 


^ ElUada pyrscetlia. The saii^ plant, 
when found in lower situations, where ‘ 
it wants the soil and moisture of the^ 
mountains, is so altered in appearance 
that the natives call it the ^^heen- 
pus-wael ; ” and even botanists hav^ 
taken it for a distinct species. The 


beautiful mountain region of Pusi- 
lawa, A)w familiar as one of the finest 
coffee districts in Ceylon, in all pro- 
bability takes its name from the giant 
bean, Pus-waelawa.’^ 

* Guilandina Bonduc. 
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Comdus cordifolius, the “ rasa-kindu ” of the Singhalese, 
a medicinal plant which produces the,,.guluncha of Bengal. 

It is largely cultivated in Ceylon, and when it has 
acquired the diameter of half an inch, it is not unusual 
for the natives to, cut from the main stem a portion of 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, leaving the 
, dissevered plant suspended from the branches of the 
tree which sustained it. The amputation naturally 
serves for a time to check its growth, but presently 
small rootlets, not thicker than a pack-thread, are ’seen 
shooting downwards from the wounded end ; these 
swing in the wind till, reaching the ground, they attach 
themselves in ^je soil, and form new stems, which in 
turn, when sufficiently grown, are cut away and re- 
placed by a subsequent growth. Such is its tenacitv ,, 
of hfe,' that when the Singhalese wish to grow the.'i&ir 
kindu, they twist several yards of tlie stem a coil 

of six or eight inches in diameter, av^^i simply hang it 
on the branch of a tree, where it,--<^eedily puts forth its 
large neai ^ leaves, and sends down its rootlets to 

the eartli. 

The ground too has its creepers, , and some of them 
very curious. The most remarkable are the ' ratans, 
belonging to the Calamus genus of palms. Of these I 
haye seen a specimen 250 feet long and an inch in dia- 
meter, without a single irregularity, and no appearance 
of fbhage other than the bunch of feathery leaves at the 
extremity. 

The strength of these slender plants is so extreme, 
that the_ natives employ them with striking success in 
the formation of bridges across the water-courses and 
ravines. One which crossed the falls of the Mahawelli- 
ganga, in the Kotmalie range of hills, was constructed 
with the scientific precision of an engineer’s work. It 
was entirely composed of - the filant, called by the 
natives the “ Waywel,” its extremities fastened to 
living trees, on the opposite sides of the ravine, through 
which a furious and oth(»rwise impassable mountain 
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torrent thundered and fell from rock to rock with st 
descent of nearly 100 feet. The flooring of this aerial 
bridge consisted of short splints of wood, laid frans- 
versely, and bound in theii; places by thin strips of the 
waywel itself. The whole structure vibrated and 
swayed with fearful ease, but the coolies traversed it 
though heavily laden ; and the European, between whosg 
estate and the high road it lay, rode over it daily without 
dismounting. • . 

Another class of trees which excites the astonishment 
of an European, are those whose stems are protected, as 
high as cattle can reach, by thorns, which* in the jungle 
attain a growth and size quite surprising. One species of 
palm \ the Caryota horrida, often rises to a height of 
flfty feet, and has a coating of thorns for about six or 
eight feet from the ground, ea(di about an inch in* length, 
and so densely covering the stem that the bark is barely 
visible. 

A climbing plant, the “Kudu-miris” of the Singhalese''*, 
etiry common in the hill jungles, with a diameter of 
three or four inches, is thickly studded with knobs 
about half an incli high, and from the extremity of each, 
a th(,)rn protrudes, as large and sharp as the bill of a 
sparrow-hawk. It has been the custom of the Singhalese 
from time immemorial, to emph^y the thorny trees of 
their forests in the construction of defences against 
their enemies: The ]\[ahawanso relates, that in the 
civil wars, in the reign of Frakrama-bahu in the twelfth 
century, the inhabitants of the southern portion of the 
island intrenched themselves against his forces behind 
moats filled with «thorns.® And 5t an earlier period, 
during the contest of Dutugaimunu with Elala, the 
same authority states, that a town which he was about 


' This palm I have called a Caryatu The natives identify if with tlie Ca- 
en the authority of Dr. Gardnek, lyo'ta, and caU itthe “katu-kittul.” 
and of Moon’s Catalogue ; but I have * Toddalia aculeata. 

been informed by Dr. Hooker and ’ Mahatoanso, ch. Ixxiv. 

Mr. Thwaites that it is an Areca. 
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to attack was “surrounded on all sides by the thorny 
Dadambo creeper (probably Toddalia aculeata), within 
which was a triple line of fortifications, with one gate of 
difficult access.” ^ 

During the existence of the Kandyan kingdom as an 
independent state, before its conquest by the British, the 
frontier forests were so thickened and defended by dense 
plantations of these thorny palms and climbers at diflerent 
pointy, as to exhibit a natural fortification impregnable to 
the feeble tribes on the otlier side, and at each pass wliich 
led to the level country, movable gates, formed of tlie 
same formidable thorny beams, were suspended as an 
ample security against the incursions of the naked and 
timid lowlanders.^ 

The pasture grounds throughout the vicinity of Jaffna 
abound in a low shrub called the Buffido-thorn®, the ’dlack 
twigs of which are beset at every joint by a pai»= et thorns, 
set opposite each other like the horns of,.a"‘ 'tx, as sharp as 
a needle, from two to three inches length, and tliicker 
-- ..1 , o, — uiey grow on. 

The A.ccici(i tonieutosci is of the same genus, with 
thorns so large as to be called the ^'■jungle-nail ” by 
Europeans. It is frequent in tlie woods of Jaffna and 
Manaar, where it bears the Tamil name of Arni mulla, 
or ^ elephant thorn. In some of these thorny plants, 
as in the Phoberos (da^rtneri, Thun.,^ the spines gr(jw not 
singly, but in branching clusters, each point presenting a 
spike as sharp as a lancet ; and where these formidable 


3Iahawan8o, 6h. xxv. 

The kings of Kandy maintained 
a regulation that no one^ on pain of 
deaths should presume to cut a road 
through the forest wider than was 

sufficient for one person to pass.” 

Wolf’s Zt/e md Adventures j p. 308, 
^ Acacia Icdxonum, 

^ Mr. Wm. Ferguson writes to me^ 
This is the famous Katu-kiirundu^ 
or ^thorny cinnamon/ of the Singha- 


lese, figured and described by Gaert- 
ner as the Zinioma puAilla^ which 
after a ^*eat deal of labour and re- 
search I think I have identified as 
the Phoberos macd'ophyllus (W. and 

^I’^^inberg alludes to 
It (Traveh vol. iv.)-uy^'} 
Singhalese have called it a cinnamon, 
1 do not know, unless from some 
fancied pmilarity in its seeds to those 
ot the cinnamon laurel.” 
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shrubs abound they render the forest absolutely im- 
passable, even to the elephant and to animals of great' 
size and force. 

The family of trees which, from their singularity as 
well as their beauty, most attract- the eye of the traveller 
in the forests of Ceylon, are the Palms, which occur in 
rich profusion, although, of upwards of six hundred 
species which are found in other countries, not more 
than ten or twelve are indigenous to the island.^ At the 
head of these is the coco-nut, every particle of whose 
substance, stem, leaves, and fruit, the Singlialese turn to 
so many accounts, that one of their favourite topics to a 
stranger is to enumerate the hundred uses'to which they 
tell us this invaluable tree is applied.^ 

The most majestic and wonderful of the palm tribe is 
the talpat or talipat^, the stem of which sometimes attains 
the height of 100 feet, and each of its enormous fan-like 
leaves, when laid upon the ground, will form a semicircle 
of 16 feet in diameter, and cover an area of nearly 200 
supei-ficial feet. The tree lloAvers but once, and dies ; 


^ Mr. Tlnvaites lias •enumerated 
fifteen species (including the coco- 
nut, and excluding the Nipa fruticamy 
which more properly heloiigs to the 
family of screw-pines): viz. Areca, 4; 
(,^aryota, 1 ; Calamus, 5 ; Borassus, 1 ; 
Corynha, 1 ; Phceiiix, 2 ; Cocos, 1. 

^ The following are only a few of 
the countless uses of this invaluable 
tree. The haves y for roofing, for mats, 
for baskets, torches or chules, fuel, 
brooms, fodder for cattle, manure. 
The stem of the leafy for fences, for 
pingoes (or yokes) for cj^rvying bur- 
thens on the shoulders, for fishing- 
rods, and innumerable domestic uten- 
sils. The eahha<}ey or cluster of 
iinexpanded leaver, for pickles and 
preserves. The sapy for todxhjy for 
distilling arrack, and for making 
vinegar, and sugar. The unformed 
nuty for medicine and sweetmeats. 
The young not and its milk, for drink- 
ing, for dessert j the green httsk for 


preserves. The mety for eating, for 
curry, for milk, for cooking. The oily 
for rJieumatism, for anointing the hair, 
for soap, for candles, for light ; and 
ihoi 2)oonaky or refuse of the nut after 
expressing the oil, for cattle and 
no id try. The shell of the nitty for 
drinking cups,charcoal, tooth-powder, 
spoons, medicine, hookahs, beads, 
bottles, and knife-handles. The ccaV,or 
fibre which envelopes the shell within 
the outer husk, for mattresses, cush- 
ions, ropes, cables, cordage, canvass, 
fishing-fiets, fuel* brushes, oakum, 
and floor mats. The trunky for rafters, 
laths, railing, boats, troughs, furni- 
ture, firewood ; and when very^ young, 
the first shoots, or cabbage, as a vege- 
table for the table. The entire list, 
with«a Singhalese enthusiast, is an 
interminable narration of the viiducs 
of his favourite tree. 

^ Cor^^ha umbracidifera, Zinn. 
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to attack was “surrounded on all sides by the thorny 
Dadambo creeper (probably Toddalia aculeata), within 
which was a triple line of fortifications, with one gate of 
difficult access.” '• 

During the exigence of the Kandyan kingdom as an 
independent state, before its conquest by the British, the 
frontier forests were so thickened and defended by dense 
plantations of these thorny palms and climbers at different 
pointy, as to exhibit a natural fortification impregnable to 
the feeble tribes on the otlier side, and at each pass which 
led to the level country, movable gates, formed of the 
same formidable thorny “beams, were suspended as an 
ample security agaim, the incursions of tlie naked and 
timid lowlanders.^ 


The pasture grounds throughout the vicinity of Jaffim 
abound in a low shrub called the Buffalo-thorn®, tlie ^liick 
twigs of wlrich are beset at every joint by a pair ■'[ thorns, 
set opposite each other like the horns of f»- shaip as 
a needle, from two to three inches and tliicker 

qVW-tWwi. grow on. 

Ihe Acam tomentosa is of the .same genus witli 
horns so la.p „s to bo callod tl,, by 

Lmopeans, It ,s frequent in the wotxls of Jallha and 

_ ofep], ant thorn. In some of these thorny plants 
as 111 the Ihoberos Gartneri, Tlum.,^ the spines Lw not 
singly, but ]n branching clusters, eacli point preLntino- a 
spike as sharp .,s a lancet; and where tl.ej fo.,“idablel 


* Mahawanso, (fli. xxv, t 
llie kings of Kandy mainta 
a regidation that no one, on pa 
cieath, should presume to cut a 
though the forest wider than 
sufficient for one person to pass 
Wolf s Life and Adventures, vi. 
Acacia la^onuin. 


writes to me, 
1 ills IS the famous Katu-kurundu, 
or thorny cinnamon/ of the Singha- 


lese, figured and described by (Jaert- 
ner as the Limnniu pusUh, wbicJi 
alter a great deal of labour and rel 

^ >‘lent‘‘iod as 
tno ihoberos mop-ophyllm (W. and 

A.Prod.p,.%) \i/Xrgall„de.rto 

It {Travels^ ^o\. ivq^i.’vv'by the 

fo ' i some 

fancied similanty in its seeds to those 
of the cinnamon laurel,’’ 
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shrubs abound they render the forest absolutely im- 
passable, even to the elephant and to animals of greaf 
size and force. 

The family of trees which, from their singularity as 
well as their beauty, most attract the eye of the traveller 
in the forests of Ceylon, are the Palms, which occur in 
rich profusion, although, of upwards of six hundred 
species which are found in other countries, not mor« 
than ten or twelve are indigenous to tlie island.^ At the 
head of these is the coco-nut, every particle of whose 
substance, stem, leaves, and fruit, the Singhalese turn to 
so many accounts, tliat one of their favourite topics to a 
stranger is to enumerate the hundred uses’to which they 
tell us this invaluable tree is applied.^ 

The most majestic and wonderful of the jmlin tribe is 
the talpat or talipat^, the stem of which sometimes^ attains 
the lieight of 100 feet, and each of its enormous fan-hke 
leaves, when laid upon tlie ground, will fonn a semich’cle 
of 16 feet in diameter, and cover an area of nearly 200 
supeiiicial feet. Tlie tree flowers but once, and dies ; 


^ Mr. Thwaites has •oniinierated 
fifteen species (including the coco- 
niitj and excluding the Nina fndicamj 
which more properly belongs to the 
family of screw-pines): viz. Areca^d; 
Caryota^ 1 ; Calamus^ 5; Borassus, 1 ; 
Corypha^ 1 ; Phoenix, 2 ; Cocos, 1. 

^ The following are only a few of 
tlie countless uses of tliis invaluable 
tree. The leaves, for roofing, for mats, 
for baskets, torches or chules, fuel, 
brooms, fodder for cattle, manure. 
The sfe??i of the leaf, for fences, for 
pingoes (or yokes) for cj^nying bur- 
thens on the shoulders, for fishing- 
rods, and innumerable domestic uten- 
sils. The cabbage, or cluster of 
unexpanded leave#, for pickles and 
reserves. The sap, for toddy, for 
istilling aiTack, and for making 
vinegar, and sugar. The xmfwmed 
nnt, for medicine and sweetmea^i. 
The young nut and its milk, for drink- 
ing, for dessert; the green husk for , 


preserves. The md, for eating, for 
currj", for milk, for cooking. The oil, 
for rneumatism, for anointing the hair, 
for soap, for candles, for light ; and 
i\\Q poonak, or refuse of ’ the nut after 
expressing the oil, for cnttle and 

S oultry. The shidl of the md, for 
rinkingciips,cliarcoal, tooth-powder, 
spoons, medicune, hookahs, beads, 
bottles, and knife-handles. The coir, or 
fibre whicli envelopes the shell within 
the outer husk, for mattresses, cush- 
ions, ropes, cables, cordage, canvass, 
fishing-nets, fuel? brushes, oakum, 
and floor mats. The trunk, for rafters, 
laths, railing, boats, troughs, furai- 
ture, firewood ; and when very young, 
the first shoots, or cabbage, as a vege- 
table for the table. The entire list, 
with#a Singhalese enthusiast, is an 
interminable nan’atio^i of the virtues 
of his favourite tree. 

^ Corypha umbracidifera, Linn. 
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and the natives assert that the bursting of the spadix 
Is accompanied by a loud explosion/- The leaves alone 
are converted by the Singhalese to purposes of utility. Of 
them they form coverings for their houses, and portable 
tents of a rude but effective description ; and on occasions' 
of ceremony, eaclr chief and headman walking abroad 
is attended by a follower, who holds above his head an 
elaborately-ornamented fan; formed from a single leaf of 
the talpat. 

But the most interesting use to which tliey are applied 
is as substitutes for paper, both for books and for ordi- 
nary purposes. In the preparation of olas^ which is the 
term applied to them when so employed, the leaves are 
taken whilst still tender, and, after separating the centi-al 
ribs, they are cut into strips and boiled in spring water. 
They are dried, first in the shade, and afterwards in the 
sun, then made into rolls, and kept in store, or sent to the 
market for sale. In order to render them fit for writimr 

O 

on they are subjected to a second process, called ma- 
dema ; — a smooth plank of areca-palm is tied horizontally 
between two trees, each ola is then damped, and a weight 
being attached to one end of it, it is drawn backwards and 
forwards across the edge of the wofod till the surface 
becomes polished ; and during the process, as the mois- 
ture dries up, it is necessary to renew it till the effect 
is complete. The smoothing of a single ola wdl occupy 
from fifteen to twenty minutes.* 

The finest specimens in Ceylon are to be obtained at 
the Panselas, or Buddhist monasteries ; they are known 
as puskola, and are prepared by the Samanera priests 
(novices) and jhe students, under the superintendence of 
the priests. The raw leaves, when dried without any 
preparation, are called karakola, and, like the leaves of 
-the palmyra, are used only for ordinary purposes by the 
Singhalese ; but in the Tamil districts, where’ palmyras 


See Vol. II. p. 628. 
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are abundant, and talpat palms rare, the Ifeaves of the^ 
forifler are used for books as well as for letters. 

The jpa/mym* is another invaluable palm, and one of 
the most beautiful of the family. It grows in such pro- 
fusion over the north of 6eylon, and especially in the 
peninsula of Jaffna, as to form extensive forests, whence 
its timber is exported for rafters to all parts of the island, 
as well as to the opposite coast of India, where, though 
the palmyra grows luxuriantly, its wood, from local 
causes, is too soft and perishable to be used for any 
purpose requiring strength and durability, quahties which, 
in the palmyra of Ceylon, are pre-eminent. To the in- 
habitants of the northern provinces this invaluable tree is 
of the same importance as the coco-nut palm is to the 
natives of the south. Its fruit juelds them food and oil; 
its juice “palm .wine” and sugar; its stem is the chief 
material of their buildings ; and its leaves, besides serving 
as roofs to their dwellings and fences to their farms, 
supply them with matting and baskets, with head-ch’esses 
and fms, and serve as a substitute for papier for their 
deeds and writings, and for the sacred books, which con- 
tain the traditions of their faith. It has been said with 
truth that a native of Jaffna, if he be contented with 
ordinary doors and mud Avails, may build an entire house 
(as he wants neither naifs nor iron work), with Avails, 
roof, and covering from the Palmyra palm. From this 
same tree he may draw his wine, make his oil, kindle his 
fire, carry his water, store his food, cook his repast, and 
sAveeten it, if he pleases ; in fact, he does so live from 
day to day dependent on his palmyra alone. Multitudes 
so live, and it may be safely asserted that t]iis tree alone 
furnishes one-fourtlt the means of sustenance for the popu- 
lation of the northern proAunces. 


' BorosmisJlaheUifonnis, Foranac- see I^rgtjson’s monopaph on the 
count of the Palmj^ra, and its cultij- Palmyra Palm of Cemonf Colombo, 
vation in the peninsula of Jaflha, 1850. See also Vol. II. p. 519. 
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The Jagghy Palm}, the Kitool of the Singhalese, is 
cliiefly cultivated in the Kandyan hills for the sake of 
its sup, which is drawn, boiled down, and crystallised 
into a coarse brown sugar, in universal use amongst the 
inhabitants of the south and west of Ceylon, who also 
extract from its jtith a farina scarcely inferior to sago. 
The black fibre of the leaf is twisted by the Eodiyas into 
ropes of considerable smoothness and tenacity. A Kitool- 
palm was pointed out to me at Ambogammoa, which 
furnished the support of a Kandyan, his wife, and their 
children. A single tree has been known to yield one 
hundred pints of toddy vdthin twenty-four hours. 

The Areca^' Pair, is the invariable feature of a native 
garden, being planted near the wells and water-courses, 
as it rejoices in moisture. Of all the tribe it is the most 
gracefit] and delicate, rising to the height- of forty or fifty 
feet*, without an inequality on its thin polished stem, 
which is bright green towards the top, sustaining a crown 
of feathery foUage, in the midst of which are clustered 
the astringent nuts for whose sake it is carefully tended. 

The chewing of these nuts with lime and the leaf of the 
betel-pepper supplies to the people of Ceylon the same 
enjoyment which tobacco affords to *the inhabitants of 
other countries ; but its use is, if possible, more offensive, 
as the three articles, when combined, colour the saliva of 
so deep a red that the hps and teeth appear as if covered 
with blood. Yet, in spite of this disgusting accompani- 
ment, men and women, old and young, from morning till 
night indidge in the repulsive luxury.^ 

It is seldom, however, that we find in semi-civilised 


* Caryota urens. 

^ A. catechu. 

® Mr. Fer^ison measured an areca 
at Caltura which was seventv-fiYe 
feet high; and^ew near a coc^-nut 
that was upwards of ninety feet. 
Caltura iS; however; remarkable for 


the growth and luxuriance of its voge' 
tati(»n. 

^ Dr. Elliot, of Colombo, obsen^ed 
several cases of cancer in the cheek 
which, from its peculiar characteris- 
tics, he designated the ^^betel- 
chewer’s cancer.’^ 
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life habits universally prevailing which have not theft’ 
origin, however ultimately they may be abused by 
excess, in some sense of utihty. The Turk, when he 
adds to the oppressive warmth of the sun by enveloping 
his forehead in a gaudy turban, ok the Arab, when 
he increases the sultry heat by. swathing his waist in a 
slrowy girdle, may appear to act on no other calculatioji 
than a willingness to sacrifice comfort to a love of display ; 
but the custom in each instance is the result of pre- 
caution — in the former, because the head requires es- 
pecial protection from sun-strokes ; and in the latter, 
from the fact well known to th(? Greeks (Sl^wvoi 
that, in a warm chmate, danger is to be apprehended 
from a sudden chill to that particular region of the 
stomach. In hke manner, in the chewing of the areca- 
nut with its accompaniments of lime and betel, the native 
of Ceylon is unconsciously applying a si>ecific to correct 
the defective qualities of his daily food. Never eating 
ilesh meat by any chance, seldom or never using milk, 
butter, poultry, or eggs, and tasting fish but occasionally 
(most rarely in the interior of the island,) the non- 
azotised elements ^abound in every article he consumes 
with the exception of the bread-fruit, the jak, and some 
varieties, of beans. In liis indolent and feeble stomach 
these are hable to degenerate into flatulent and acrid 
products ; but, apparently by instinct, the whole po- 
pulation have adopted a simple proj^hylactic. Every 
Singhalese carries in his waistcloth an ornamented box 
of silver or brass, according to his means, enclosftig a 
smaller one to hold a portion of chunam (Jime obtained 
by the calcination* of shells) whilst thodarger contains 
the nuts of the areca and a few freshly-gathered leaves of 
the betel-vine.^ As inclination or habit impels, he scrapes 
down the nut, which abounds in catechu, and, rolhng 
it up with a little of the lime* in a leaf, ^he whole 
is chewed, and finally s^^allowed, after provoking an 
extreme sahvation. To effect the desired object, no me- 
dical prescription could be’more judiciously compounded 

VOL. I. 
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than this practical combination of antacid, the tonic, and 
carminative. 

The custom is so ancient in Ceylon and in India, that 
the Arabs and Persians who resorted to Hindustan in the 
eighth and ninth f,enturies carried back the habit to 
their own country ; and Massoudi, the traveller of 
tjie Bagdad, who wrote the account of his voyages in A.p. 
943, states that the chewing of betel then prevailed along 
the southern coast of Arabia, and reached as far as Yemen 
and Mecca.^ Ibn Batuta saw the betel plant at Zahfar 
in 1332, and describes it accurately as trained hke a 
vine over a trellis of reeds, or chmbing the stems of the 
coco-nut palm.^ 

The leaves of the coca® supply the Indians of Bolivia 
and Peru with a stimulant,* whose use is equivalent to 
that of the betel-popper among the natives of Hindustan 
and the Eastern Archipelago. With an admixture of 
lime, they are chewed pcrsevcringly ; but, unlike the 
betel, the colour imparted by them to the saliva is 
greenish instead of red. It is curious, too, as a coin- 
cidence common to the humblest phases of semi-civilised 
life, that, in the absence of coined mpney, the leaves of 
the coca form a rude kind of currency in the Andes, as 
the betel does still in some parts of Ceylon, and tobacco 
did formerly amongst the tribes of the south-west of 
Africa.^ 

Neither catechu nor its impure equivalent, “ terra 
japonica,” is prepared from the areca in Ceylon ; but the 
nuts* are exported in large quantities to the Maidive 
Islands and to India, the produce of which they excel 
in astringcncy and exceed in size. The fibrous wood of 
the areca being at once straight, firm, and elastic, is em- 
ployed for making the pingoes (yokes for the shoulders), 

' Massottdi, Moroudj-al-Iheheb, America when Vimnia was colonised 
as translated oy Keinaud, Mimoire hi the early part of the 17th century ; 
mr VInde, p. 230. debts were contracted and paid in 

® Voyages, l^c. t. ii, p. 205. it, and in every ordinary transaction 

® Erythroxylon coca. tobacco answered the purposes of 

* Tohacco was a currency in North coin. 
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by means of which the Singhalese coolie, like the cor- 
responding class among the ancient Egyptians and the 
Greeks, carries his burdens, dividing them into portions of 
equal weight, one of whicli is suspended from each end of 
the pingo. By a swaying motion communicated to them 
as he starts, his own movements are facUitated, whereas 
one unaccustomed to the work, by allowing the osciUatiqn 
to become irregular, finds it almost impossible to proceed 
with a load of any considerable weight.^ , 

Timber trees, either for export or domestic use, are 
not found in any abundance except in the low country ; 
and here the facility of floating them to* the sea, down 
the streams which intersect the eastern coast of the island, 
has given rise to an active trade at Batticaloa and Trinco- 
malie. But, unfortunately, the indifference of the local 
officers entrusted with the issue of hcences to ’fell, and 
the imperfect control exercised over the adventurers who 
embark in these speculations, have led to a destruction of 
trees quite disproportionate to the timber obtained, and 
utterly incompatible with the conservation of the valuable 
kinds. The East India Company have had occasion to 
deplore the loss o£ their teak forests by similar neglect and 
mismanagement ; and it is to be hoped that, ere too late, 
the attention of the Ceylon Government may be so di- 
rected to this important subject as to lead to the appoint- 
ment of competent foresters, at various parts of the island, 
under whose authority and superintendence the felling of 
timber may be carried on. 

An interesting memoir on the timber trees of Ceylon 
has been prepared by a native officer at Colombo, Adrian 
Mendis, of Morottn, carpenter-moo(Jliar to t^e Eoyal Engi- 
neers, in which he has enumerated upwards of ninety 
s]iecies, which, in various parts of the island, are employed 

either as timoer or cabinet woods.^ Of these, the jak, 

1 

^ Tho natives of Tahiti use a yoke account of the pingo see Vol. I. Part 
of the same form as the Singhalese iv. ch. viii. p. 407. 
pmpoj but made from the wood of the ^ Mendis’^ List will be foimd ap- 
lEbiscus tiliacem , — Dab win, Nmt. pended to the Ceylon Calendar for 
Voy, ch. xviii. p. 407. For a further 1864. 

«i 2 
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the Kangtal of Bengal (Artocarpus integrifoUa), is, next 
to the coco-nut and Palmyra, by far the most valuable 
to the' Singhalese ; its fruit, whicli sometimes attains the 
weight of 50 lbs., supplying fqod for their table, its leaves 
fodder for their cattle, and its trunk timber for every con- 
ceivable purpose both ceconomic and ornamental. The 
J^k-tree, (as well as the Del, or wild bread-fruit,) is in- 
digenous to the forests on the coast and in the central 
provinces ; but, although the latter is found in the vicinity 
of the villages, it does not appear to be an object of special 
cultivation. The Jak, on the contrary, is planted near 
every house, and forms the shade of every garden. Its 
wood, at first yellow, approaches tlie colour of mahogany 
after a little exposure to the air, and resembles it at all 
times in its grain and marking. 

The 'Bel {Artocarpus pubescens) affords a valuable 
timber, not only for architectural purposes, but for sliip- 
building. It and the Halmalille ^ resembling but larger 
than the linden tree of England, to which it is closely 
allied, are the favoiuitc building woods of the natives, 
and the latter is used for carts, casks, and all household 
purposes, as well as for the hulls of thoir boats, from the 
belief that it resists the attack of the marine worms, and 
that some unctuous property in the wood preserves the 
iron work from nist.^ 

The Teak (Tectona grandis), which is superior to all 
others, is not a native of this island, and although largely 
cultivated, has not been altogether successful. But the 
satin-wood®, in point of size and durability, is by far the 
first of the tiipbdr trees of Ceylon ; — for days together 
I have ridden under its magnificent shade, all the 
forests around Batticaloa and Trincomahe, and as far 
north as Jaffna, being thickly set with ,it. It grows 
to the height of a hundred feet, with a rugged grey 


^ Berrya ammonilla. 

* The Masula boats^ which brave 
the formidable Burf of Madras^ are 
made of Ilalmalille^ which is there 


called ^^Trincomalie wood/’ fi-oin the 
place of exportation. 

* ^ Cbloroxylon Swietenia, 
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bark, small white flowers, and polished leaves, with 
a somewhat unpleasant odour. Owing to the difficulty of 
carrying its heavy beams, the natives do not cut it except 
near the banks o£ the rivers, down which it is floated to 
the coast, whence large quantities are exported to every 
part of the colony. The richly-coloured and feathery 
pieces are used for cabinet-work, and the more ordinary 
logs for building purposes, every house in |he eastern 
province being floored and timbered with satin-wood. 

Another useful tree, very common in Ceylon, is the 
Suriya*, with flowers so like those of a tuUp that Euro- 
peans know it as the tulip t*ee. It loves the sea air 
and saline soils. It is planted all along the avenues 
and streets in the towns near the coast, where it is 
equally valued for its shade and the beauty of its yel- 
low flowers, whilst its tough wood is used for \;arriage 
shafts and gun-stocks. 

The forests to the east furnish the only valuable ca- 
binet woods used in Ceylon, the chief of which is ebony ^ 
which grows in gi’eat abundance throughout all the flat 
country to the west of Trincomahe. It is a different 
species from the ^bony of Mauritius^, and excels it and 
all others in the evenness and intensity of its dark coloirr. 
The centre of the trunk is the only portion that fur- 
nishes the extremely black part which is the ebony of 
commerce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that 
reduced logs of from two to three feet in diameter can 
readily be procured^ from the forests at Trincomahe. 
For facility of carriage these are obhged to be cut into 
lengths of ten or fifteen feet. . 

There is anothar cabinet wood^ of extreme beauty, 
called by the natives Cadooberia. It is a species of ebony \ 
in which the prevahing black is stained with stripes 
of rich brown, approaching to yellow and rose colour. 
But its density is inconsiderable, and its djirabihty is 
far inferior to that of the true ebony. 

' Thespesia TOpulnea. .1 * D. reticulata. 

® Diospyxos ^eniun. | * D, ebenaster. 
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, The Calamander^ is the most esteemed cabinet wood 
in the island. It resembles rose-wood, but surpasses* it 
both in beauty and durability; — it has at all times been 
in the greatest repute in Ceylon. It grows chiefly in 
the southern provinces, and especially in the forests at 
the foot of Adam’s Peak ; but here it has been so pro- 
digally felled, first by the Dutch, and afterwards by 
the English, without any precautions for planting or re- 
production, that it has at last become exceedingly scarce. 
Wood" of a large scantling is hardly procurable at any 
price ; and it is only in a very few localities, the prin- 
cipal of which, is Saffragam, in the western province, 
that even small sticks are now to be found ; one reason 
assigned for this being that the heart of the tree is seldom 
sound, a pecuharity which extends also to the Cadooberia. 
The twisted portions, and especially the roots, yield 
veneers of unusual beauty, dark wavings and blotches, 
almost black, being gracefully disposed over a delicate 
fawn-coloured ground. Its density is so great (nearly 
60 lbs. to a cubic foot) that it takes an exquisite polish, 
and is admirably adapted for the manufacture of furniture, 
in the ornamenting of which the nativp carpenters excel. 
The chiefs and headmen, with a fuU appreciation of its 
beauty, take particular pride in possessing specimens of 
this beautiful wood, roots of which they regard as most 
acceptable presents. Notwithstanding its value, how- 
ever, the tree is nearly eradicated, and runs considerable 
risk of becoming extinct in the island ; but, as it is not 
peculiar to Ceylon, it may hereafter be restored by fresh 
importations from the south-eastern coast of Lidia, of 
which it is equally native. 1 apprehend that tlie 
name, Calamander, wliich was used by the Dutch, is but 
a corruption of “ Coromandel.” 

Another species of cabinet wood is produced from tlie 
Nedun^, a -large tree efimmon on the western coast ; it 


‘ D. hirsuta. 


Dalbergia lanceolaria. 
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belongs to the Pea tribe, and is allied to the Sisso of 
India. Its wood, which is hghter than the “ black-wood ” 
of Bombay, is used for similar purposes. , 

The Tamarind treeS and especially its fine roots, pro- 
duce a variegated cabinet Vood of much beauty, but of 
such extreme hardness as scarcely to*be workable by any 
ordinary tools. ^ 

As to fruit trees, it is only on the coast, or near the 
large villages and towns, that they are found iu any 
perfection^ In the deepest jungle the sight of a single 
coco-nut towering above the other foliage is in Ceylon 
a ncver-faihng landmark to fiitimate to^ a traveller his 
a])proach to a village. The natives have a superstition 
that the coco-nut will not grow out of sound of the 
human voice, and would die if the village where it had 
previously thriven became deserted ; the solutioji of the 
inysteiy being in all probability the superior care and 
manuring which it receives in inhabited localities.^ In 
the generality of the forest hamlets there are always to 
be found a few venerable Tamarind trees of patriarchal 
proportions, the ubiquitous Jak, with its huge fruits, 
weighing from 5 to 50 lbs. (the largest eatable fruit in 
the world), each springing from the rugged surface of the 
bark, and suspended by a powerful stalk, -which attaches 
it to the ti'unk of the tree. Lime-trees, Oranges, and 
Shaddoks are carefully cultivated in gardens, and occjr- 
sionally the Eose-apple and the Cashu-nut, the Pap- 
paya, and invariably as plentiful a supply of Plantains 


^ Tamanndiis Indica. 

^ The natives of Western India 
have a belief that the shade of the 
tamarind tree is unhealthy, if not 
poisonous. Biit|,in Ceylon it is an 
object of the people, especitilly in the 
noidh of the islanu, to build their 
houses under it, from the conviction 
that of all trees its shade is the coolbst. 
In this feeling, too, the Europejins tire 
so far disposed to concur that it has 
been suggested whether there may | 


not bei^omething’ peculiar in the re- 
spiration of its leaves. The Sin- 
ghalese have an idea that the twigs of 
tlie ranna-wara (^Cassia auriculafa) 
diffuse an agreeable coolness, and thej^ 
ull them for the sake of enjoying it 
y holding them in their hands or 

I miplied to the head.«> In the south of 
Ceylon it is called the Matm-a tea- 
tree, its leaves being infused as a sub- 
stitute for tea. 

3 See Vol. II. p. 125. 

4 * 
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as it is prudent to raise without inviting the visits of 
wild elephants, with whom they are especial favourites. 
Theset, and the Bihmbi and Guava, the latter of which 
is naturalised in the jungle round every cottage, are 
ahnost the only fruits of the country ; but the Pine- 
apple, the Mango, l3ie Avocado-pear, the Custard-apple, 
the Eambutan {Nephelium lappaceum), the Fig, the 
GranadiUa, and a number of other exotics, are suc- 
cessfully reared by the wealthier inhabitants of the 
towns < and villages ; and within the last few years the 
peerless Mangosteen of Malacca, the dehcacy of which 
we can imagine to resemble that of perfumed snow, 
has been successfully cultivated in the gardens of Caltura 
and Colombo. 

With the exception of the orange, the fruits of 
Ceylon Jiave one deficiency, common, I apprehend, 
to all tropical countries. They are wanting in that 
piquancy which in northern chmates is attributable to 
the exquisite perfection in which the sweet and aromatic 
flavours are blended with the acidulous. Either the 
acid is so ascendant as to be repulsive to the European 
palate, or the saccharine so preponderates as to render 
Singhalese fruit cloying and distasteful. 

StiU, all . other defects are compensated by tlie 
coolness which pervades them ; and, under the ex- 
haustion of a blazing sun, no more exquisite physical 
enjoyment can be imagined than the chill and fragrant 
flesh of the pine-apple, or the abundant juice of the 
mango, which, when freshly pulled, feels as cold as iced 
water. But the fruit must be eaten instantly ; even an 
interval of a few miimtes after it lias^ been gatliered is 
sufficient to destroy the charm ; for, once severed from 
the stem, it rapidly acquires the temperature of the 
surrounding air. 

Sufficient admiration has hardly been bestowed upon 
the marvellbus power thus displayed by the vegetable 
world in adjusting its temperature, notwithstanding at- 
mospheric fluctuations, — a faculty in the manifestation 
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of which it appears to present a counterpart to that ex; 
hibited by the animal oeconomy in regulating its own heat. 
So uniform is the exercise of the latter faculty in man and 
the higher animals, that there is barely a difference of 
three degrees between the*warmth of the body in the 
utmost endurable vicissitudes of heaf and cold ; and in 
vegetables an equivalent arrangement enables them in 
winter to keep their temperature somewhat above thal; 
of the surrounding air, and in summer to reduce it far 
below it. It would almost seem as if plants possessed 
a power of producing cold analogous to that exhibited 
by animals in producing heal;; and in ,the luxurious 
dullness of the fruit tliat nature lavishes on the 
tropics, man enjoys the benefit of this beneficent ar- 
rangement. 

The pccuhar organisation by which this result is ob- 
tained is not free from obscurity, but in all probability 
the means *of adjusting the temperature of plants is 
dependent on evaporation. As regards the power 
possessed by vegetables of generating heat, although it 
has been demonstrated to exist, it is in so trifling a de- 
gree as to be almost inappreciable, except at the period 
of germination, when it probably arises from the con- 
snmjition of oxygen in generating the carbonic acid gas 
which is then evolved. The faculty of retaining this 
warmth at night and at other times may, therefore, be 
referable mainly to the closing of the pores, and the con- 
sequent check of evaporation. 

On the other hand, the faculty of maintaining a tem- 
perature below that of the surrounding air, can only bo 
accounted for by ijeferring it to th« mechanical process 
of imbibing a continuous supply of fresh moisture from 
the soil, the active transpiration of which imparts cool- 
ness to every portion of the tree and its fruit. It requires 
this combined operation to prodilce the desired result ; 
and the extent to which evaporation can bring down 
the temperature of the moisture received by absorption, 
may be inferred from the fact that Dr. Hooker, when 
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jn the valley of the Ganges, found the temperature of the 
fresh milky juice of the Mudar (ealotropis) to be but 72°, 
whilst the damp sand in the bed of the river where it 
grew was from 90° to 104°. 

Even in temperate climates such a phenomenon is cal- 
culated to excite admiration ; but it is still more striking 
to find the hke effect rather increased than diminished 
In the tropics, where one would suppose that the juices, 
especially of a small and delicate plant, before they could 
be c6oled by evaporation, would be liable to bo heated 
by the blazing sun.‘ 

A difficulty would also seem to present itself in the 
instance of fruit, the juices of which have to undergo a 
chemical change; hence their circulation might be conjec- 
tured not only to be slower, but even to be somewhat in- 
dependent of the general circulation of the plant. Besides, 
in the instances of fruit with hard skins, such as the pome- 
granate, or with a tough leathery coating, like the mango, 
the evaporation must ^ecessarily be less than in those 
with a soft and spongy covering. Yet all share alike in 
the general coolness of the plant, so long as circulation 
supphes fluid for evaporation ; but the moment this re- 
source is cut off by the separation of the fruit from 
the tree, the supply of moisture failing, the process of 
refrigeration is arrested, and the charm of agreeable 
freshness gone. 

It only remains to notice the aquatic plants, which 
are found in greater profusion in the northern and 
eastern provinces than in any other districts of the 
island. This abundance is owing to the innumerable 
tanks and neglected ‘Watercourses whjch cover the whole 
surface of this once productive province, but which now 
only harbour the alligator, or satisfy the thirst of the 
deer and the elephant, 

* See on this subject Lindlet’s Physiology ch. ix. s. 407. Caepen’- 
Introduction to Potanyy \o\, a, hook ii, ter^s Vegetable Physiology j ch. xi. 
ch. viii. p. 216. OabpenteB; Animal b. 407. Lond. 1848. 
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The chief ornaments of these neglected sheets of water, 
are the large red and white Lotusl, whose flowers may be 
seen from a great distance reposing on their broad green 
leaves. The black seeds of these plants are not unhke 
little acorns in shape, and in tlhina and some parts of India 
they are served at table in place of ahnonds, which they are 
said to resemble, but with a superior delicacy of flavour. 
At some of the tanks where the lotus grows in profu- 
sion in Ceylon, I tasted the seeds enclosed in the torus 
of the flowers, and found them white and delicktely- 
ilavoured, not unlike the small kernel of the pine 
cone of the Apennines. This, red lotus', of the island 
a])[)cars to be the one that Herodotus describes a.s 
al)ounding in the Nile in his time, but which is now 
extinct ; with a flower resembling a rose, and a fruit in 
shape like a wasp’s nest, containing seeds of the size 
of an olive stone, and of an agreeable flavour.‘^ But 
it has clearly no identity with those which he des- 
cribes as the food of tlie Lotophagi of Africa, of the size 
of the mastic®, sweet as a date, and capable of being 
made into wine. 

One species of tlie water lily, the Nymphcca rubra^ with 
small red flowers, and of gi'eat beauty, is common in the 
ponds near Jaffna and in the Wanny ; and I found in 
tlie fosse, near the fort of Moeletivoe, the beautiful blue 
lotus, N. ,'itellata, with lilac petals, approaching to purple 
in the centre, which had not previously been supposed to 
grow on the island. 

Another very interesting aquatic plant, which was disco- 
vered by Dr. Gardner in the tanks north of Trincomalie, is 
the Desrnanthiis 7iajam, with highlj»-sensitive leaves float- 


' Nelumbium speciosum. 

2 Herodotus, b. ii. s. 92. 

^ The words are “ttrn fjiiyaCog 
oaov TB rrjg (jyjivov^^ (Ilerod. b. iv. 8 . 
177) ; and as ayivog means also a 
or a sea-miioriy the fruit above referred 
to, as the food of the Lotopha,gi, must 
havo^ been of infinitely lai’ger siz^ 
and in every way different from the 


lotus of the Nile, desenbed in the 
2nd book, as well as from the lotus 
in the East. LindJey records the 
conjefture that the article referred to 
by Ilerodotus was the talk, the berry 
of the lote-bush (Zmjpkm lotiisj, 
which the Arabs of Earbary still eat. 
( Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 682.) 
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ing on the surface of the water. It is borne aloft by masses 
of a spongy cellular substance, which occur at intervals 
along its stem and branches, but the roots never touch the 
bottom, absorbing nourishment whilst floating at liberty, 
and only found in contact with the ground after the sub- 
sidence of water in' the tanks.^ 


^ A speciea of TJtriculariay with 
yellow flowers (U. stellaris), is a 
commo^i water-plant in the still lakes 
near the fort of Colombo, where an 
opportunity is afforded of observing 
the extraordinaiy provision of nature 
for its reproduction There are small 
appendages attached to the roots, 
which become distended with air, and 
thus cany the plant aloft to the sur- 


face, during the cool season. Hero 
it floats till the operation of flowering 
is over, when the vesicles burst, and 
by its own weight it returns to the 
bottom of the lake to ripen its seeds 
and deposit them in the soil ; after 
which tlie air vessels again fill, and 
again it re-ascends to undergo tho 
process of fecundation. 
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MAMMALIA. 

With the exception of the Mammalia and Birds, the 
fauna of Ceylon has, up to the present, failed to receive 
that systematic attention to which its richness and variety 
so amply entitle it. The Singhalese themselves, habitually 
indolent, and singularly unobservant of nature and her 
operations, are at the same time restrained from the study 
of natural history by the tenet of their rehgion^ which 
forbids the taking of life under any circumstances. From 
the nature of their avocations, the majority of the 
European residents, engaged in planting and commerce, 
are discouraged by want of leisiu’e from cultivating the 
taste ; and it is to be regretted that the civil servants of 
the government, whose position and duties would have 
afforded them influence and extended opportunities for 
successful investigation, have never seen the importance 
of encouraging such studies. 

The first effective impulse to the cultivation of natural 
science in Ceylon, was communicated by Dr. Davy when 
connected with the medical staff of the army from 1816 
to 1820, and his example stimulated some of the assistant- 
surgeons of Her Majesty’s forces to make collections in 
illustration of the productions of the colony. Of these the 
late Dr. Kinnis was'one of the most energetic and success- 
ful. He was seconded by Dr. Templeton of the Itoyal 
Artillery, who.engaged assiduously in the investigation of 
various orders, and commenced an interchange of speci- 
mens with Mr. Blyth^, the distinguished nat«u*alist and 
curator of the Calcutta Museum. The birds and rarer 


* 

^ Journ, Asiat, Soc* Bengal, vol. xv. p. 280, 314, 
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vertebrata of the island were thus compared with their 
peninsular congeners, and a tolerable knowledge of those 
beloiiging to the island, so far as regards the higher 
classes of animals, has been the result. The example so 
set has been perseyeringly followed by Mr. E. L. Layard 
and Dr. Kelaart, and infinite credit is due to Mr. Blyth 
for the zealous and untiring energy with which he has 
devoted his attention and leisure to the identification of the 
specimens forwarded from Ceylon, and to their description 
in the Calcutta Journal. To him, and to the gentleman 
I have named, we are mainly indebted for whatever 
accurate knowledge we now possess of the zoology of the 
colony. 

Tlie mammalia, birds, and reptiles received their first 
scientific description in an able wmrk published recently 
by Dr.' Kelaart of the anny medical staff \ which is by 
far the most valuable that has yet appeared on the 
Singhalese fauna. Co-operating with him, Mr. Layard*. 
has supphed a fund of information especially in ornitho- 
logy and conchology. The zoophytes^ and Crustacea have 
been investigated by Professor Harvey, who visited 
Ceylon for that purimse in 1852, .and by Professor 
Schmarda, of the University of Pj-ague, who was lately 
sent there for a similar object. From the united labours 
of these gentlemen and others interested in the same 
pursuits, we may hope at an early day to obtain such 
a knowledge of the zoology of Ceylon, as may to some 
extent compensate for the. long indifference of the govern- 
ment officers. 

I. Quadrumana. 1. Monkeys. — To a stranger in the 
tropics, among the mbst attractive creatures in the forests 
are the troops of monkeys, that career in cease- 
less chase among the loftiest trees. In Ceylon there 

^ Pro^romm ^ Fauncs Zeijhnicce ; phry, published in 1821 his Account 
.being ContribSions to the Zoology of of the Interior of Ceylon and its In- 
Ceylon^ by F. Kelaart, Esq., M.I)., habitants^ which contains the earliest 
F.L.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. Colombo notices of the natural history of the 
and London, 1852. Dr. D^vy, of the i^sland, and especially of the Ophidian 
Medical Staff, brother to Sir Hum- reptilesr 
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axe five species, four of which belong to one group, die 
Wanderoos, and the other is the little graceful grimacing 
rilawa \ which is the universal pet and favourite, of both 
natives and Europeans. 

Knox, in his captivating account of the island, gives 
an accurate description of both ; the Eilawas, with 
“no beards, white faces, and long hair on the top of 
their heads, which parteth and hangeth down like a 
man’s, and which do a deal of mischief to the com, 
and are so impudent that they will come into their 
gardens, and eat such fruit as grows there. And the 
Wanderoos, some as large as «ur Enghsh spaniel dogs, 
of a darkish grey colour, and black faces with great 
white beards round from ear to ear, which makes them 
shew just like old men. This sort does but little mis- 
chief, keeping in tlie woods, eating only leases and 
buds of trees, but when they are catched they will eat 
anything.”^ 

Knox, whose experience during his long captivity was 
confined almost exclusively to the hill country around 
Kandy, sjx)ke in all probability of one large and com- 
paratively powerful species, Presbytes ursiuus, which in- 
habits the lofty forests, and which, as well as another of 
the same group, P. Thersites, was, till recently, unknown 
to European naturalists. The Singhalese word Ouanderu 
has a generic sense, and being in every respect the 
equivalent for our own term of “ monkey,” it necessarily 
comprehends the low country species, as well as those 
which inhabit other parts of the island. And, in point, 
of fact, ther^ are no less than four animals in the island, 
each of which is entitled to the ntoe of “ wanderoo.” ^ 

^ Macacm pileatusy Shaw and interesting facts relative to the Ri- 
Besmarest The bonneted Ma- lawa of Ceylon, 
caque” is common m the south and ^ KmXy Historical lielatton of Cet/- 
west; and a spectacled monkey is Ion, Island in the East Indies , — 
Maid to inhabit the low country near P. i, ch. vi, p. 25. Fd|. Bond. 1681. 
to Bintenne ; but I have never seen See an account of his captivity, 
one brought thence. A paper by Vol. II. p. 65 n. 

Dr. Templeton, in the mag, Nat, ® Down to a very late period, a 
Hist, n. s. xiv. p. 361, contains aoniS large and somewhat repulsive-look- 

VOL. I. K 
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Each separate species has appropriated to itself a 
different district of the wooded country, and seldom 
encroaches on the domain of its neighbours. 

1. Of the four species found in Ceylon, the most 
numerous in the island, and the one best known in 
Europe, is the Wanderoo of the low country, the P. 
cephalopterus of Zimmerman.* It is an active and 
intelhgent creature, not much larger than the common 
bonneted Macaque, and far from being so mischievous 
as others of the monkeys in the island. In captivity 
it is remarkable for the gravity of its demeanour and 
for an air of ..melancholy in its expression and move- 
ments, which are completely in character with its snowy 
beard and venerable aspect. Its disposition is gentle 
and confiding, it is in the highest degree sensible of 
kindness, and eager for endearing attentions, uttering 
a low plaintive cry when its sympathies are excited. 
It is particularly cleanly in its habits when domes- 
ticated, and spends much of its time in trimming its 


ing monkey, common to the Malabar 
coast, the Silenus 'veter, Linn.j was, 
from the circumstance of his pos- 
sessing a great white beard,” incor- 
rectly assumed to be the wande- 
roo” of Ceylon, described by Knox ,* 
and under that usurped name it has 
figured in every author from BufTon 
to the present time. Specimens of 
the tnie Singhalese species were, 
however, received in Europe ; but in 
*the absence of information in this 
country as to their actual habitat, 

. they were described, first by Zim- 
merman, on the continem, under 
the name of Leucoprymms cepha-- 
lopteruBy and subsequently by Mr. 
E. Bennett, under that of kemno^ 
pithecm Nestor {Proc. Zool. Soc. 
pt. i. p. 67 : 1833) ; the generic and 
specific characters being on this oc- 
casion most cfifefully pointed out by 
that eminent naturalist. Eleven 
years later Dr. Templeton forwarded 
to the Zoological Society a descrip- 
tion, accompanied by drawings, of 


the wanderoo of the western maritime 
districts of cCeylon, and noticed the 
fact that the wanderixi of authors 
(S. veter) was not to be found in the 
island except as an introduced species 
in the custody of the Arab norae- 
dealers, who visit the port of Colombo 
at stated periods. Mr. Waterhouse, 
at the meeting (Proc. Zool. Soc. p. 1 : 
1844) at which this communication 
was read, recognised the identity of 
the subject of Dr. Templeton’s de- 
scription with that already laid before 
them by Mr. Bennett ; and from this 
eriod the^ species in question was 
elieved to truly represent the wan- 
deroo of Knox. The later discovery, 
however, of the P. ursmm by Dr. 
Kelaart, in the^piountains amongst 
which we are assured that Knox spent 
so many years of captivity, reopens 
the question, but at the same time ap- 
pears to me to clearly demonstrate that 
in this latter we have in reality the 
animal to which his narrative refers, 

‘ Leucoprymnus Nestor, Bennett. 
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fur, and ‘carefully divesting its hair of particles of dust. 
Although common in the southern and western provinces, 
it is never found at a higher' elevation than 4300 
feet. 

When observed in their native wjlds, a party of 
twenty or thirty of these creatures is generally busily 
engaged in the search for berries and buds. They 
are seldom to be seen on the ground, except when 
they may have descended to recover seeds or fruit 
which have fallen at the foot 'of their favourite Irees. 
When disturbed, their leaps are prodigious ; but ge- 
nerally speaking, their progress is made jiot so much 
by leaping as by swinging from branch to branch, 
using their powerful arms alternately ; and when 
baffled by distance, flinging themselves obhquely so as 
to catch the lower boughs of an opposite tree, tire mo- 
mentum acquired by their descent being sufficient to 
cause a rebound of the branch, that carries them up- 
wards again, till they can grasp a higher and more distant 
one, and thus continue their headlong flight. In these 
perilous achievements, wonder is excited less by the sur- 
passing agility of tljese little creatures, frequently encum- 
bered as they are by their young, which cling to them in 
their career, than by the quickness of their eye and the 
unerring accuracy with which they seem almost to cal- 
culate the angle at which a descent will enable them to 
cover a given distance, and the recoil to elevate them to 
a higher altitude. 

2. The low country Wanderoo is replaced in the hills 
by the larger species, P. ursinm, which inhabits the 
mountain zone. The natives, who designate the latter 
the Maha or Great Wanderoo, to distinguish it from 
the Kaloo, or black one, with which they are familiar, 
describe it as fhuch wilder and more powerful than its 
congener of the lowland forests. 'It is rarelj^ seen by 
Europeans, this portion of the country having till very 
recently been but partially opened ; and even now it is 
difficult to observe its habits* as it seldom approaches the 

K ^ • 
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few roads which wind through these deep solitudes. It 
was first captured by Dr. Kelaart in the woods near 
Neuera-eljia, and from its peculiar appearance it has 
been named P. ur sinus by Mr. Blyth.' 

3. The P. which is chiefly distinguished from 

the others by wanting the head tuft, is so rare that it was 
for some time doubtful whether the single specimen pro- 
cured by Dr. Templeton from Neuera-kalawa, west of 
Trincomalie, and on which Mr. Blyth conferred this new 
name, was in reality native ; but the occurrence of a 
second, since identified by Dr. Kehiart, has established its 
existence as a separate s^^ecies. Like the common wan- 
deroo, the one obtained by Dr. Templeton was partial to 
fresh vegetables, plantains, and fruit; but he ate freely boiled 
rice, beans, and gram. He was fond of being noticed and 
petted',' stretching out his limbs in succession to be scratched, 
drawing himself up so that his ribs might be reached by 
the finger, closing his eyes during the operation, and 
evincing his satisfaction by grimaces irresistibly ludicrous. 

4. The P. Priamus inhabits the northern and eastern 
provinces, and the wooded hills which occur in these 
portions of the island. In appearai^ce it differs both in 
size and in colour from the common wanderoo, being 
larger and more inclining to grey ; and in habits it is 
much less reserved. At Jaffna, and in other parts of 
the island where the population is comparatively nu^ 
merous, these monkeys become so familiarised with the 
presence of man as to exhibit the utmost daring and 
indifference. A flock of them will take possession of 
a Palmyra palm ; and so effectually can they crouch 
and conceal themsdves among the cleaves that, on the 
slightest alarm, the whole party becomes invisible in 
an instant. The presence of a dog, however, excites 


> Mr. quotes as authority 

for this trivial name a passage from 
Major Forbes’ Eleven Years in Cey- 
lon ; and I can vouch for the graphic 
accuracy of the remark. — A species 


of very large monkey, that passed 
some distance before me, when rest- 
ing on all fours, looked so like a 
Ceylon bear, that I nearly took him 
for one.” 
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such an irrepressible curiosity that, in order to watcK 
his movements, they never fail to betray themselves. 
They may be frequently seen congregated on the roof 
of a native hut ; and, some years ago, the child of a 
!Eluropean clergyman stationed near Jaffna having been 
left on the ground bj the nurse, was so teased and bitten 
by them as to cause its death. , 

The Singhalese have the impression that the remains 
of a monkey are never to be found in the forest j a belief 
which they have embodied in the proverb that “ he who 
has seen a white crow, the nest of a paddi bird, a 
straight coco-nut tree, or a dead monkej^, is certain to 
live for ever.” This piece of folk-lore has evidently 
reached Ceylon from India, whei’e it is believed that 
persons dwelhng on the spot where a hanumfvn nmnkey, 
S. entellus, has been killed, will die, that even its bones 
are unlucky, and that no house erected where they are 
hid under ground can prosper. Hence when a dwelling 
is to be built, it is one of the employments of the Jyotish 
philosophers to ascertain by; their science that none such are 
concealed ; and Buchanan observes that ‘‘ it is, perhaps, 
owing to this fear df ill-luck that no native will acknow- 
ledge his having seen a dead hanuman.” * 

The only other quadrumanous animal found in Ceylon 
is the little loris which, from its sluggish movements, 
nocturnal habits, and consequeiit inaction during the 
day, has acquired the name of the “ Ceylon Sloth.” 
There are two varieties in the island ; one of the ordi- 
nary fulvous brown, and another larger, whose fur is 
entirely black. A specimen of the^ former was sent to 
me from Chilaw, dn the western coast, and lived for 
some time at Colombo, feeding on rice, fruit, and vege- 
tables. It wa§ partial to ants and other insects, and was 
always eager for milk or the bone of a fowl. The 
naturally slow motion of its hmbs enables tjie loris to 

’ Buchanan’s Survey of Jihayul- lieved that the body of a dead monkey 
poor, p, 142. At Gibraltar it is be- is never found oiutne rock. 

* Loris gracilis, Geoff. 

K*3 
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approach its prey so stealthily that it seizes birds before 
they can be alarmed by its presence. The natives assert 
tliat it has been known to strangle the pea-fowl at 
night, to feast on the brain. During the day the 
one which I kept was usually asleep in the strange po- 
sition represented below ; its perch firmly grasped with 
aU hands, its back curved into a baft of soft fur, and its 
head hidden deep between its legs. The singularly- 
large-^ and intense eyes of the loris have attracted the 
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attention of the Singhalese, who capture the creature 
for the purpose of ex|;racting them as charms and love- 
potions, afid this they are said to effect by holding the 
little animal to the fire till its eyeballs burst. Its 
Tamil name is theivangu, or “ thin-bodied ; ” and hence a 
deformed child or an emaciated person has acquired 
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in the Tamil districts the same epithet. The light- 
coloured variety of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhat resembling the narnam, or marl^ worn 
by the worshippers of Vishjiu ; and, from this peculiarity, 
it is distinguished as the Nama-theivangu} 

n. Cheieopteea. Bats . — The multitude of bats is one 
of the features of the evening landscape; they abound 
in every cave and subterranean passage, in the tunnels 
on the highways, in the galleries of the fortifications, 
in the roofs of the bungalows, and the ruins of every 
temple and building. At sunset they are seen issuing 
from their diurnal retreats to rt)am through the twilight 
in search of crepuscular insects, and as night approaches 
and the lights in the rooms attract the night-flying 
lepidoptera, the bats sweep round the dinner-table and 
carry off tlieir tiny prey within tlie glitter of the lamps. 
Including the frugivorous section about sixteen species 
liave been identified in Ceylon, and of these, two varieties 
are peculiar to the island. The colours of some of 
them are as brilliant as tlie plumage of a bu’d, bright 
}fellow, deep orange, -and a rich ferruginous brown 
incUiiing to retV The Iloussette ^ of Ceylon (the 
“ Flying-fox,” as it is usually csillcd by Europeans) 
measures from three to four feet from point to point of 
its extended wings, and some of them have been seen 
wanting but a few inches of five feet in the alar 
expanse. These sombre-looking creatures feed chiefly 
on ripe fruits, the guava, the plantain, and the rose- 
apple, and are abundant in all the maritime districts, 
especially at 'the season when thejnu/un-imfeu/'*, one of the 
silk-cotton trees, i^ putting forth its* flower-buds, of which 


There is an interesting notice of 
the loris of Ceylon by Dr. Temple- 
ton, in the Mag. Nat. Hist. 1844, 
ch. xiv. p. 362. 

* RhinolophusaifinisP p<ir. rubidus, 
Kelaart. 

Hipposideros murinus, var. fulyms, 
Kelaak 


Hipposideros speoris, var. aureus, 
Kelaart. 

K^nvoula picta, Pallas. 
Scotophilus Heatlni, Horsf. 

® Pteropus Edwardsii, Oeoff. 

^ Eriodendron orientale, ^ead. 
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they are singularly fond. By day they suspend them- 
selves from the highest branches, hanging by the claws 
of th6 hind legs, pressing the cliin against the breast, 
and using the closed membrane attached to the fore- 
arms as a mantle' to envelope the head. At sunset 
launching into the air, they hover with a mimmuring 
sound occasioned by the beating of their broad mem* 

. branous wings, around the fruit trees, on which they 
feed till morning, when they resume their pensile atti- 
tude as before. They are strongly attracted to the 
coco-nut trees during the period when toddy is drawn for 
distillation, and exhibit, it' is said, at such times symptoms 
resembling intoxication.* 

The flying-fox is killed by the natives fbr the sake of 
its flesh, which I have been told, by a gentlempi who 
has eaten it, resembles that of the hare.^ 

There are several varieties (some of them peculiar to 
the island) of the horse-shoe-headed Rhinolophm, with 
the strange leaf-like appendage erected on the extremity 
of the nose. It has been suggested that bats, though 
nocturnal, are delicieat in that keen vision characteristic 


^ Mr. Thwaites, of the Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden^ at Kandy, in a recent 
letter, 19th Dec. 1858, ^ves me the 
following description of a periodical 
yisit of the pteropus to an avenue of 
fig-trees : — You would be much 
interested now in observing a colony 
of the pteropm bat, which has estab- 
lished itself for a season on some 
trees within sight of my bungalow. 
They came about the same time last 
year, and, after staying a few weeks, 
disappeared : I suppose thfey had 
demolished all the available nxKi in 
the neighbourhood. They are now 
busy of , an evening eating the figs of 
Ficm elastica^ of which we have a 
long avenue in the grounds, as I 
dare say you remember. * 

These bats Iteke possession during 
the day of particular trees, upon 
which they hang like so much ripe 
fruit, but they take it into their 
heads to have some exercise every 


• 

morning between the hours of 9 and 
ll,iiiLriDg which they are wheeling 
about in the air by the hundred, 
seemingly enjoying the sunshine and 
warmth. They then return to their 
favourite tree, and remain quiet 
until the evening, when they move off 
towards their feeding ground. There 
is a great chattering and screaming 
amongst them before they can get 
agreeably settled in their places 
after their morning exercise ; quar- 
relling, I suppose, for the com- 
fortable spots to hang dn'l^ during 
the rest ot the day. The trees they 
take possession of become nearly 
stripped of leaves ;«md it is a curious 
sight to see them in such immense 
numbers. I do not allow them to be 
disturbed.” 

* In Western India the native 
Portuguese eat the flying-fox, and 
renounce -it delicate, and far from 
isagreeable in flavour. 
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of animals that take their prejr at night. I doubt 
whether this conjecture be well founded ; but at least it 
woidd seem that in their p^uUar (Economy some addi- 
tional power is required to supplement that of vision, 
as in insects touch is superadded, in the most sensitive 
development, to that of sight. Hence, it is possible 
‘that the extended screen stretched at the back of thq 
nostrils in bats may be intended by nature to facihtate 
the collection and conduction of odours, as the. vast 
development of the shell of the ear in the same family is 
designed to assist in the collection of sounds — and 'thus 
to reinforce their vision when ^n pursuit ’of their prey 
in the dusk by the superior sensitiveness of the organs 
of hearing and smell, as they are already remarkable 
for that»inarvellous delicacy of touch which "enables them, 
even when deprived of sight, to direct their flight with 
security by the nerves of the wing. 

One tiny little bat, not much larger than the humble 
bee \ and of a -glossy black colour, is sometimes to be 
seen about Colombo. It is so fixrailiar and gentle that 
it will alight on the. cloth during dinner, and manifests 
so little alarm thatit seldom makes any effort to escape 
before a wine glass, can be inverted to secure it.^ 

III. Carnivora. — Bears. — Of the carnivora, the one 
most dreaded by the natives of Ceylon, and the only 
one of the larger animals that makes the depths of tlie 
forest its habitual retreat, is the bear®, attracted chiefly by 
the honey which is to be found in the hollow trees and 
clefts of the rocks. Occasionally spots of fresh earth are 
observed which have been turned up by the bears in search 
. of some favourite itxot. They feed* also on the termites 
and ants. A friend of mine traversing the forest near 
Jaffna, at earlv dawn, had his attention attracted by the 
growling of a pear, which was seated upon a lofty branch 

“ It is a vefy small SingHalese site peculiar to the bat, see Note A» 
variety of Scotophilus Coromandeli- end of this chapter. 

CHS, F. Cuv» ^ 3 Prochilus labiatus, BlainviUe, 

* For a notice of the curious para- 
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thrusting portions of a red-ant’s nest into his mouth with 
one paw, whilst with the other he endeavoured to clear 
his eyebrows and lips of tjje angry inmates which bit 
and tortured him in their rage. The Ceylon bear is 
found in the low and dry districts of the northern 
and south-eastern coast, and is seldom met with on the 
jnountains or the moist and damp plains of the west. It 
is furnished with a bushy tuft of hair on the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, by which the young are accustomed 
to cUng till sufficiently strong to provide for their 
own safety. During a severe drought that prevailed in 
the northern province ih 1850, the district of Caretchy 
was so infested by bears that the Oriental custom of tlie 
women resorting to the wells was altogether suspended, 
as it was a common occurrence to find one of these 
animals in the water, unable to climb up tlie yielding 
and slippery soil, down which his thirst had impelled 
him to slide during the night. 

Altljough the structure of the bear shows him to be 
naturally omnivorous, he rarely preys upon llesh in 
Ceylon, and his solitary habits whilst in search of honey 
and fruits, render him timid and retiring. Hence he 
evinces alarm on the approach of man or other animals, 
and, unable .to make a rapid retreat, his panic rather 
than any vicious disposition leads him to become an 
assailant in self-defence. But so furious are his assaults 
under such circumstances that the Singhalese have a 
terror of his attack greater than that created by any 
other beast of the forest. If not armed with a gun, a 
native, in the places where bears abound, usually carries 
a hght axe, called “Icodelly,” with w^iich to strike them 
on the head. The bear, on the other hand, always aims 
at the face, and, if successful in prostrating his victim, 
usually commences by assailing the eyes., I have met 
numerous *individuals '^on our journeys who exhibited 
frightful scars from such encounters, the white seams 
of their wounds contrasting hideously with the dark colour 
of the rest of their bodies. 
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The Veddahs in Bintenlie, whose principal stores consist 
of honey, live in dread of the bears, because, attracted by 
the perfume, they will not jiesitate to attack their' rude 
dwellings, when sdlured by this irresistible temptation. The 
• Post-office runners, who always travel by night, are fre- 
quently exposed to danger from these animals, especially 
along the coast from Putlam to Aripo, where they are fouiyl 
in considerable numbers ; and, to guard against surprise, 
they are accustomed to carry flambeaux-, to give warning 
to the bears, and enable them to shuffle out of the path.‘ 

Leopards^ are the only formidable members of the 
tiger race in Ceylon, and they are neither very nume- 


^ Amongst the Singhalese there is 
a belief that certain e.haniis are effi- 
cacious in protecting them from the 
violence of bears, and those whose 
avocations expose them to en.counter8 
of this kind are accustomed to cany 
a talisman either attached to their 
neck or enveloped in tlie folds of their 
luxuriant hair. A friend ^of mine, 
writing of an adventure which oc- 
cun'ed at Anarajapoora, thus de- 
scribes an occasion on \ihich a .Moor, 
who attended him, was somewhat 
rudely disabused of his belief in the 
efficjuy of channs upon bears ; — 
“ Desiring to change the .position of a 
lierd of deer, the Moorman (with his 
charm) was sent across some swampy 
hmd to disturb them. As he was 
proceeding we saw him suddenly 
turn from an old tree and run back 
with all speed, his hair becoming un- 
fastened and like his clothes sti'eom- 
iug in the wind. It soon became 
evident that he was flying from some 
terrific object, for he nad thrown 
down his gun, and, in his panic, he 
was taking the shortest line towards 
us, which lay across a swamp covered 
wdth sedge and Inshes that greatly 
impeded his progi*ess, and prevented 
us approaching him, or seeing what 
was the cause of his flight. Missing 
his steps from one hard spot to an- 
other he repeatedly fell into the 
water, but he rose and resumed Bis 
flight, I advanced ns far as the sods 


would bear my weight, but to go fur- 
ther was improcticaole. ^iist within 
ball range there was an open space, 
and, as the man gained it, I saw that 
he was pursued by a bear and two 
cubs. As the person of the fugitive 
covered the bear, it w^as impossible 
to fire without risk. At Iasi he fell 
exhausted, and the bear being close 
upon him, I discharged both Darrels. 
Ine first broke the bear’s shoulder, 
but this only made her more Sirvage, 
and rising on her hind legs she ad- 
vanced with ferocious growls, when 
the second barrel, though I do not 
think it took effect, served to frighten 
her, for tmming round she retreated 
at Aill speed, followed by the cubs. 
Some natives then waded through 
the mud to' the Moorman, w'ho was 
just exhausted and would have been 
drowned but that he fell with his 
head upon a tuft of grass : the poor 
man w^as unable to speak, and for 
j several^ weeks his intellect seemed 
confus^. The adventure sufficed to 
Satisfy him that he could not again 
depend upon a charm to protect him 
from bears, though he always insisted 
that but for its having fallen from 
his Jiair where he had fastened it 
under his turban, th^bear would not 
have ventured to attack him.” 

* Feli8pardu8,Zm». What is called 
a leopard, or a cheetah, in Ceylon, is 
in reality the true panther. 
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it)us nor very dangerous, as they seldom attack man. 
By Europeans they are commonly called cheetahs ; but 
the true cheetah, the hunting leopard of India [Felis 
jnhata), does not exist in Ceylon. There is a rare 
variety which has been found in various parts of the- 
island, in which the skin, instead of being spotted, is of 

uniform black.^ The leopards frequent the vicinity 
of pasture lands in quest of the deer and other peace- 
ful animals which resort to them ; and the villagers 
often complain of the destruction of their cattle by 
these formidable mai'auders. Iji relation to them, the 
natives have a curious but linn conviction that when 
a bullock is killed by a leopard, and, in expiring, falls 
so that its right- side is undermost, the leopard will not 
return to devour it. I have been told by English 
sportsmen (some of whom share in the popular belief), 
that sometimes, when they have proposed to watch 
by the carcase of a bullock recently killed by a leopard, 
in the hope of shooting the spoiler on his return in 
search of his prey, the native owner of the slauglitei’- 
ed animal, though earnestly desiring to be avenged, 
has assured them that it would be in*vain, as, the beast 
having fallen on its right side, the leopard would not 
return. 

The Singhalese hunt them for the' sake of .their e.x- 
tremely beautiful skins, but prefer taking them in traps 
and pitfalls, and occasionally in spring cages formed of 
poles driven firmly into the ground, within which a kid 
is generally fastened as a bait ; the door being held 
open by a saphng bent down by the united force of 
several men, and so arranged as to act as a spring, to 
which a noose is ingeniously attached, formed of plaited 
deer’s hide. The cries of the kid attract the leopard, 
which being tempted to enter, is enclosed by the libe- 
ration of th^ spring and*grasped firmly round the body by 
the noose. 


* F. melas, Verm and Leseur, 
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Like the other carnivora, leopards are timid and cowardly 
in the presence of man, never intruding on him volun- 
tarily and making a hasty retreat when approached. 
Instances have, however, occurred of individuals having 
been slain by them, and “it is believed, that, like the 
tiger, having once tasted human blood they acquire an 
habitual relish for it. A peon on duty by night at the 
court-house of Anarajapoora, was some years ago carri«l 
off by a leopard from a table in the verandah on which 
he had laid down his head to sleep. At Batticaloa a 
“ cheetah” in two instances in succession was known 
to carry off men placed on a, stage erected in a tree 
to drive away elephants from rice-land : but such cases 
are rare, and as c<,)mpared with their dread of the 
bear, the natives of Ceylon entertain but slight ap- 
pi’ehensions of the “ cheetah.” It is, however, the 
dread (.)f sportsmen, whose dogs when beating in the 
jungle are esj)ccially exposed to its attacks ; and I am 
aware of one instance in which a party having tied their 
dt)gs to the tent-pole for security, and fallen {rslecp 
round them, a leopard sprang into the tent and carried 
off a dog from the midst of its slumbering masters. 
On one occasion tieing in the mountains near Kandy, a 
messenger despatched to me through the jungle excused 
his delay by stating that a “cheetah” had seated itself in 
the only practicable path, and remained quietly licking 
its fore paws and rubbing them over its face, till he wsis 
forced to drive it, with stones, into the forest 

They are strongly attracted by the peculiar odour 
• which accompanies small-pox. The reluctance of the 
natives to submit, themselves or their children to vac- 
cination exposes the island to frightful visitations of 
this disease ; and in the villages in the interior it is 
\ieual on sut;h occsisions to erect huts in the jungle 
to serve as temporary hospitals. Towards these the 
leopards are certain to be allured ; and tlie medical 
officers are obliged to resort to increased precautions in 
consequence. 
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Major Skinner, wJio for upwards of forty years has had 
occasion to live almost constantly in the interior, occupied 
in the prosecution of surveys and the construction of 
roads, is strongly of opinion tliat the disposition of the 
leopard towards man is essentially pacific, and that, when 
discovered, its natural impulse is to effect its escape. In 
illustration of this, I insert an extract from one of his letters, 
which describes an adventure highly characteristic of this 
instinctive timidity. 

“ On the occasion of one of my visits to Adam’s Peak 
in the prosecution of my military reconnoissances of the 
mountain zone, I fixed pn a pretty little patena (i. e. 
meadow) in the midst of an extensive and dense forest in 
the southern segment of the Peak Eange, as a favourable 
spot for operations. It would have been difficult, after 
descending from the cone of the peak, to have found one’s 
way to this point, in the midst of so vast a wilderness of 
trees, had not long experience assured me that good game 
tracks would be found leading to it, and by one of them I 
reached it. It was in the afternoon, just after one of those 
tropical sun-showers that decorate every branch and 
blade with pendant brilliants, and the little patena was 
covered with game, either diiven to the open space 
by the drippings from the leaves or tempted by the 
freshness of the pasture : there were several pairs of 
elk, the bearded antlered male contrasting finely with 
his mate ; and other varieties of game in a profusion 
not to be found in any place frequented by man. It was 
some time before I would allow them to be disturbed 
by the rude fiill of the axe, in our necessity to establish 
our bivouac for the night, and they were so unaccustomed 
to danger, that it was long before they took alarm at our 
noises. 

“ The following morning, anxious to gaiA a height for 
my observations in time to avail myself of the clear 
atmosphere of sunrise, I started off by myself through the 
jungle, leaving orders for my men, with my surveying 
instruments, to follow my tra6k by the notches which 
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I cut in the bark of 'the trees. On leaving the plain, 
I availed myself of a fine wide game track which lay in 
my direction, and had gone, perhaps, half a mile froip the 
camp, when I was startled by a slight rustling in the 
nilloo ^ to my right, and in smother instant, by the spring 
of a magnificent leopard which, in a bound of full eight 
feet in height over the lower brushwood, lighted at my 
leet within eighteen inches of the spot whereon I stoodf 
and lay in a crouching position, his fiery gleaming eyes 
fixed on me. 

“ The pi'cdicament was not a pleasant one. I had 
no weapon of defence, and witji one spring or blow of 
his paw the beast could have annihilated inc. To move 
I knew would only encourage his attack. It occurred 
to me at the moment that I had heard of the power 
of man’s eye over wild animals, and accordingly J fixed 
my gaze as intently, as the agitation of such a moment 
enabled me, on his eyes : we stared at each other for 
some seconds, when, to my inexpressible joy, the beast 
turned and bounded down the straight open path before 
me. This scene occurred just at that period of the 
morning when the grazing animals retired from the open 
patena to the coof shade of the forest : doubtless, the 
leopard had taken my aiiproach for that of a deer, or 
some such animal. And if his spring had been at a 
f]uadruped instead of a biped. Ins distance was so well 
measured, tliat it must have landed him on the neck of a 
deer, an elk, or a buffalo ; as it was, one pace more would 
have done for me. A bear Avould not have let his victim 
off so easily.” 

It is said, but I never have been aide personally to verify 
the fact, that the Ceylon leopard exhibits a pecuharity in 
being unable entirely to retract its claws within their 
sheaths. • 

Of the lesser feline species tbe number and variety 


‘ A species of one of the suffniticose in the mountain mnges of Ceylon. 
Acanthacece which grows abundant!^ See antey p. 00 n. 
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in Ceylon is inferior to that^of India. The Palm-cat^ 
iurks by day among the fronds of the coco-nut palms, 
and by night makes destructive forays on the fowls of the 
villagers ; and, in order to suck the blood of its victim, 
inflicts a wound so small as to be almost imperceptible. 
The glossy genette^ the “ Civet" of Europeans, is common 
in the northern province, where the Tamils confine it 
in cages for the sake of its musk, which they collect 
from the wooden bars on which it rubs itself. Edrisi, the 
Moorish geographer, writing in the twelfth century, enu- 
merates musk as one of the productions then exported from 
Ceylon. ® 

Dogs . — There is no native wild dog in Ceylon, but 
every village and town is haunted by mongrels of Eu- 
ropean descent, that are known by the generic descrip- 
tion o{ Pariahs. They are a miserable race, acknowledged 
by no owners, living on the garbage of the streets 
and sewers, lean, wretched, and mangy, and if spoken 
to unexpectedly, they .shrink with an almost involuntary 
cry. Yet in these persecuted outcasts there survives 
that germ of instinctive affection which binds the dog 
to the human race, and a gentle word, even a look of com- 
passionate kindness, is sufficient founclation for a lasting 
attachment. 

The Singhalese, from their religious aversion to taking 
away fife in any form, permit the increase of these 
desolate creatures till in the hot season they become so 
numerous as to be a nuisance ; and the only expedient 
hitherto devised by the civil government to reduce 
their numbers, is once in eacli year to offer a reward 
for their destructioa, when the X‘^rnils and Malays 
pursue them in the streets with clilbs (guns being 
forbidden by the police for fear of accidents), and the 
unresisting dogs are beaten to death on ahe side-paths 
and door steps, wherec they had been taught to resort 


' Paradoxuraa typiis, F. Cuv. ® Ebiusi, Geogr., sec. vii. Jau- 

^ Viverra Indica, Geoffr., IloJgsm. Bert’s translation, t. ii. p. 72. 
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for food. Lord Torringtoti, during bis tenure of office, 
attempted the more civilised experiment of putting some 
check on their numbers, by imposing a dog tax, the'elTect 
of which would have been to lead to the drowning of 
puppies ; whereas there is reason to believe that dogs are 
at present bred by the horse-keepers to be killed for sake 
of the reward. ^ 

Jackal. — Tlie Jackal ^ in the low country hunts in 
packs, headed by a leader, and these audacious prowlers 
have been seen to assault and pull down a deer. The 
small number of hares in the districts they infest is 
ascribed to their depredations. An excrescence is 
sometimes found on the head of the jackal, con- 
sisting of a small horny cone about half an inch in 
length, and concealed by a tuft of hair. This the 
natives call Narri-comboo, and they aver t])flt this 
“ Jackal’s Horn ” only grows on the head of the leader 
of the pack.^ Both the Singhalese and the Tamils 
regard it as a talisman, and believe that its fortunate 
possessor can command by its instrumentahty the reali- 
sation of every wish, and that if stolen or lost by him, 
it win invariably return of its own accord. Those who 
have jewels to conceal, rest in perfect security if along 
with them they can deposit a Narri-comboo, fully con- 
vinced that its presence is an effectual safeguaixl agauist 
robbers. 

Jackals are subject to hydrophobia, and instances arc 
frequent of cattle being bitten by them and dying in con- 
sequence. 

TTie Mongoos. — Of the Mongoos or Ichneumon five 
species have been* described ; and one that frequents 
the hills near Neuera-ellia®, is so remarkable from its 


^ Canis aureus, Linn. 

^ In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, London (No. 4362 aL there 
is a cranium of a jackal whicn exhi- 
bits this strange osseous process on 
the super-occipital ; and I have placed 
along with it a specimen of the homy 


sheath, which was presented to me 
by Mf. Lavalliere, the district j udge 
of Kandy. , • 

* Herpestes vitticoUis. Mr. AV. 
Elliott, in his Catalofpie of Mam- 
7ncUia found in the Southern Maharata 
Country, Madras, 1840, says, that 


YOL. L 
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bushy fur; that tlie invahd soldiers in tlie sanatarium, 
to Avliom it is famihar, call it the “Ceylon lladgcr.” 
I liave found universally that the natives of Ceylon 
attach no credit to the European story of the Mongoos 
(//. griseus) resorting to some plant, which no one 
has yet succeeded in identifying, as an antidote against 
tlie bite of tlie venomous serpents on which it preys. 
I'here is no doubt that in its conflicts witli the cobra 
de capello and other poisonous snakes, which it attacks 
with as little hesitation as the harmless ones, it may be 
seen occasionally to retreat, and even to retire into the 
jungle, and, it is added,' to eat some vegetable ; but a 
gentleman who has been a frequent observer of its 
exploits, assures me that most usually the herb it 
resorted to was grass ; and if tliis were not at hand, 
almost ' any other plant that grew near seemed equally 
acceptable. Hence has probably arisen the long list 
of plants ; such as the Ophioxylon serpentinum and 
Ophiorldza mungos, the Arutolochia Indica, the 31i- 
mosa octnndria, and others, each of which has been 
asserted to be the ichneumon’s specific ; whilst their 
multiphcity is demonstrative of the non-existence* of 
any one in particular to which the animal resorts for an 
antidote. Were there any truth in the tale as regards 
the mongoos, it would be diflicult to understand, why 
other creatures, such as the secretary bird and the 
falcon, which equally destroy serpents, should be left 
defenceless, and the ichneumon alone provided with 
a prophylactic. Besides, were the ichneumon inspired 
by that courage which would result from the conscious- 
ness of security, it would be so indiflerent to the bite 
of the serpent, that we might conclude that, both in its 
approaches and its assault, it woidd be utterly careless as 
to .the precise mode of its attack. Such, libwevcr, is far 

One specimen of this ITerpestes was rare, inhahitin^ only the tliickest 
procured by accident in the Ghafr woods, and its nabits are very little 
forests in 1820, and is now deposited known/’ p. 0. In Ceylon it is com- 
in the British Museum,* it is very parativcly common. 
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from being the case ; and next to its audacity, nothing 
can be more siu’prising thcan tlie adroitness with which it 
escapes the spring of tlie snake under a due sense of 
danger, and the cunning, witii which it makes its ar- 
rangements to leap upon the back and histcn its tectli in 
the head of the cobra. It is tliis display of instinctive 
ingenuity that Lucan ‘ celebrates wliere he paints tl^e 
ichneumon diverting the attention of tlie asp, by the 
motion of his busliy tale, and then seizing it in the midst 
of its confusion. 

Aspiibhs lit Pliarias eaiida solortior ho?sti.s 
TiUdit, ct iratas iiicerta provocat unibni : • 

Obliquusque caput vaiwiH Horptaitis in tiuras 
Jhlliisio toto coniprondit o-iittura uior.su 
]a‘tiferam citra Hanicni ; tunc irrita pthstis 
Expriinitur; faucosque tluiint pereuntt', viaiono.” 

iVn/m/Z/Vq lib. v. 720. 


The mystery of the mongoos and its antidote has 
been referred to the supposition tliat there may be some 
peculiarity in its organisation wliich renders it proof 
against the poison of tlie sei’pent. It remains for 
future investigation to determine how far this conjec- 
ture is founded ia truth ; and whether in the blood of 
the mongoos there exists any element or quality Avliicli 
acts as a prophylactic. Such exceptional provisions 
are not without precedent in the animal oeconomy : the 
hornbill feeds mth impunity on the deadly fruit of the 
strychnos ; the milky juice of some species of euphorbia, 
which is harmless to oxen, is invariably fatal to thC 
zebra ; and the tsetse fly, the pest of South Africa, 
whose bite is mortal to the ox, the dog, and the horse, 
is harmless to mah and the untamed creatures of the 
forest.^ 

The Singhalese distinguish one species of mongoos, 
which they designate “ llotambeya,” and which they 


^ Tbe passage in Lucan is a versi- 
fication of the same narrative related 
by Pliny, lib. viii, ch. 35 ; and 
lib. in. cb. 22, 


* Dr. liiViNGSTOME, Tour in S. 
Africa^ p. 80. Is it a fact that in 
America, pi^ extirpate the rattle- 
snakes witn impunity p 
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assert never preys upon serpents. A writer in the 
Ceylon Miscellany mentions, that they are often to be 
seen “ crossing rivers and frequenting mud-brooks near 
Cliilavv ; the adjacent thickets affording them shelter, 
and their food consisting of aquatic reptiles, crabs, and 
mollusca.” ^ 

tlV. Eodentia. Squirrels. — Smaller animals in great 
numbers enliven the forests and lowland plains with 
their graceful movements. Squirrels \ of which there 
arc a great variety, make their shrill metallic call heard 
at early morning in the woods, and when sounchng their 
note of warning on the Approach of a civet or a tree- 
snake, the cars tingle with the loud trill of defiance, 
Avhich rings as clear and rapid as the running down of an 
alarum, and is instantly caught up and re-echoed from 
every side by their terrified playmates. 

One of the largest, belonging to a closely allied sub- 
genus, is known as the “Flying Squirrel,”^ from its 
being assisted in its prodigious leaps from tree to tree, 
by a parachute formed by the skin of the flanks, 
which on the extension of the limbs front and rear, is 
laterally expanded from foot to foot. < Thus buoyed uj) 
in its descent, the spring which it is enabled to make 
from one lofty tree to another resembles the flight of a 
bird rather than the bound of a quadruped. Of these 
pretty creatures there are two species, one common to 
Ceylon and India, the other [Sciuropterus Layardii, 
iCelaart) is pecuhar to the island, and is by far the most 
beautiful of the family. 


^ Tliis is possibly the musbilai ” 
or mouse-cat of Behar^ which preys 
upon birds and fish. Can it be the 
iJrva of the N epalese ( Urva caricrivoray 
Hodgson); which Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes as dwelling in burrow^«i, and 
being camivoious and ranivorous ? — 
Vide Jonm, As. Soc. yol. yi. 

p. 56. 

^ Of two kinds which frequent the 
mountains; one which is peculiar to 
Ceylon was discoyered by Mr. Edgar 


L. Layard) who has done me the 
honour to call it the Sewrus Tmnentii. 
Its dimensions are largO; measuring 
upwards of two feet from head to 
tail. It is distinguished from the S, 
maet'urus by the predominant black 
colour of the upper surface of tlie 
body; with the exception of a rusty 
spot at the base of tlie ears. 

® Pteromys oral.; Ticket. P. pet- 
a1.irista; Fallas. 
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Rats . — Among the multifarious inhabitants to whipll 
the forest affords at once a home and provender is the 
tree rat^, which forms its nest on the branches, and by 
turns makes its visits to the dwelhngs of the natives, 
frequenting the ceilings ih preference to tlic lower parts 
of houses. Here it is incessantly followed by the rat- 
snake^, whose domestication is encouraged by tlie 
servants, in consideration of its services in destroying 
vermin. I had one day an opportunity of suriirising a 
snake that had just seized on a rat of this descri])tion, 
and of covering it suddenly with a glass shade, before it 
had time to swallow its prey, Tlie sei^ent, which ap- 
peared stunned by its own capture, allowed the rat to 
escape from its jaws, which cowered at one side of the 
glass in the most pitiable state of trembling terror. The 
two were left alone for some moments^ and e^i my re- 
turn to them the snake was as before in the same attitude 
of sullen stupor. On setting them at liberty, the rat 
bounded towards the nearest fence ; but quick as light- 
ning it was followed by its pursuer, which seized it before 
it could gain the hedge, thi’ough which 1 saw the snake 
glide with its victim in its jaws. 

Another indigenous variety of the rat is that which 
made its appearance for the first time in the coffee jilaii- 
tationson the Kandyan hills in the year 1847, and in such 
swarms does it continue to infest them, at intervals, that 
as many as a thousand have been killed in a single day on 
one estate. In order to reach the buds and blossoms of 
the coffee, it cuts such of the slerylcr branches, as would 
not sustain its weight, and feeds as they fall to the ground ; 
and so delicate ayd sharp are its incisors, that the twigs 
thus destroyed are detached by as clean a cut as if severed 
with a knife. The coffee-rat ® is an insular variety of the 
Mus hirsiituS of W. Elhot, found in Southern India. They 
• 

^ There are two species of the tree * Coryphodon Bliimenbacliii^ J/err, 
rat in Ceylon ; M. mfescens, Gn/y ; ^ Oolimda Ellioti, 

(M. flavescens, ;) and Mus ne- 
moralis; BZyZA. * 

L 3 
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inhabit the forests, making their nests among the roots of 
the trees, and feeding in the season, on the ripe seeds of 
the nilJoo. Like the lemmings of Norway and Lapland, 
they migrate in vast numbers on the occurrence of a 
scarcity of their ordinary Ibod. ' The Malabar coohes are 
so fond of their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
those districts in which the coflee plantations are subject 
to' their incursions, where they fry the rats in coco-nut oil, 
or convert them into curry. 

BanUicoot . — Another flivourite article of*food witii 
the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot h which attains on 
tliose hills tlie ■vyeight of two or tlii’ce pounds, and grows 
to nearly the length of two feet. As it feeds on grain 
and roots, its flesh is said to be dehcate, and jnuch resem- 
bling young pork. Its nests, when rifled, arc fiequently 
found to contain considerable quantities of rice, stored iq) 
against the. dry season. 

Porcupine . — The Porcupine^ is another of the rodentia 
which has drawn down upon itself the hostility of the 
planters, from its destruction of the yoiing coco-nut palms, 
to which it is a pernicious and persevering, but withal so 
crafty, a visitor, that it is with diflicultv any trap can be 
so disguised, or any bait made so alluring, as to lead to 
its capture. The usual expedient is to place some of its 
favourite food at the extremity of a trench, so narrow 
as to prevent the porcupine turning, whilst the direction 
of his quills cflectually bars his retreat backwards. On a 
newly planted coco-nut tope, at Ilang-wclle, within a few 
miles of Colombo, I hav£ heard of as many as twenty-seven 
being thus captured in a single night ; but such success 
is rare. The more ordinary expedient is to smoke them 
out by burning straw at the apertures of their burrows. 
The flesh is esteemed a delicacy in Ceylon, and in con- 
sistency, colour, and flavour, it very much resembles 
young pork.^ * 

^ Mus bandicota; Beckst. TheEn- ** Iljstrix leucuriiS; Sykes, 
glish term bandicoot is a corruption 
of the Telinga name pandikoku, lite- 
rally pig-rat. ^ 
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V. Edeotata. Pengolin. — Of the Edentata the only 
example in Ceylon is the scaly ant-eater, called by the 
Singhalese, Caballaya, but usually known by its Malay 
name of Pengolitd, a word indicative of its faculty of 
“ rolling itself up ” into a compact ball, by bending 
its head towards its stomach, arching its back into a 
circle, and securing all by a powerful fold of its mail- 
covered tail. The feet of the pengolin are armed witli 
powerful claws, which in walking they double in, hkc 
the ant-eater of Brazil. These they use in extracting 
their favourite food, the termites, from ant-hills and 
decaying wood. When at liberty, they, burrow in the 
diy ground to a depth of seven or eight feet, where 
they reside in pairs, and produce annually one or two 
young. 

Of two specimens which I kept alive at dllTcrent 
times, one, about two feet in length, from the vicinity 
of Kandy, was a gentle and aflectionate creature, which, 
after wandering over the house in search of ants, would 
attract attention to its wants by climbing up my knee, 
lajdng hold of my leg with its prehensile tail. The other 
more than double,that length, Avas caught in the jungle 
near Chilaw, and brought to me in Colombo. I had ahvays 
understood that the pengolin Avas unable to climb trees ; 
but the one last mentioned frequently ascended a tj-ce 
in my garden, in search of ants, and this it clTectcd by 
means of its hooked feet, aided by an oblique grasp of 
the tail. The ants it seized by extending its round and 
glutinous tongue along their tracks. In both specimens, 
the scales of the back Avcrc a cream-coloured white, 
Avith a tinge of fed in that which came from ChilaAv, 
probably acquired by the insinuation of the Cabook dust 
Avhich abounds along the Avestern coast of the island. 
Generally speaking, they were quiet during the day, and 
grcAv restless as evening and niglft approache^. 

VI. Bumixantia. The Ganr . — Besides the deer and 


Manis penttulaclyla^ Linn. 
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some varieties of the humped ox, tliat have been in- 
troduced from the opposite continent of India, Ceylon 
has probably but one other indigenous ruminant, the 
buflalod There is a tradition that the gaur, found 
in the extremity of the Indian peninsula, was at one 
period a native of the Kandyan mountains ; but as Knox 
speaks of one which in his time “ was kept among the 
king’s creatures” at Kandy and his- account of it 
tallies with that of the Bos Gaums of Hindustan, it 
would" appear even then to have been a rarity. A place 
between Neuera-elha and Adam’s Peak bears the name 
of Gowra-ellia^ and it is not impossible that the animal 
may yet be discovered in some of the imperfectly ex- 
plored regions of the island.^ I have heard of an in- 
stance in which a very old Kandyan, resithng in the 
mountains near the Horton Plains, asserted that when 
young he had seen what he believed to have been a 
gaur, and he described it as between an elk and a 
buffalo in size, dark brown in colour, and very scantily 
provided with hair. 

Oxen . — Oxen are used by the peasantry both in 
ploughing and in tempering the mud, in the wet paddi 
fields before sowing the rice ; and when the harvest is 
reaped they “ tread out the corn,” after the immemorial 
custom of the East. The wealth of the native chiefs 
and landed proprietors frequently consists in their herds 
of bullocks, which they hire out to their dependents 
during the seasons for agricultural labour ; and as they 
already supply them with land to be tilled, and lend 
the seed which is to crop it, the further contribution 
of this portion of the labour serves do render the de- 
pendence of the peasantry on the chiefs and head-men 
complete. 

The cows are worked equally with the oxen; and 


Bubalus bufFelus, Gray, ^ KelaaeT; Fatina Zeylan.y p. 87, 

2 Histm'ical Relation of Ceylon, (IfC., 

A.D. 1081. Book i. c. 6, 
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as the calves are always permitted to suck them, 
milk is art article which the traveller can rarely* hope 
to procure in a Kari^an village. From their ‘con- 
stant exposure at all seasons, the cattle in Ceylon, 
both those employed in agriculture and on the roads, 
are subject to devastating murrains, that sweep them 
away by thousands. So frequent is the recurrence 
of these calamities, and so extended their ravages* 
that they exercise a serious influence over the com- 
mercial interests of the colony, by reducing* the 
facilities of agriculture, and augmenting the cost of 
carriage diming the most critical periods, of the coffee 
harvest. 

A similar disorder, probably peripneumonia, fre- 
quently carries off the cattle in Assam and other hill 
countries on the continent of India; and thertf, as in 
Ceylon, the inflammatory symptoms in the lungs and 
throat, and the internal derangement and external 
eruptive appearances, seem to indicate that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect and ex- 
posure in a moist and variable climate ; and that its 
prevention might bp hoped for, and the cattle preserved, 
by the simple expedient of more humane and conside- 
rate treatment, especially by affording them cover at 
night. 

During my residence in Ceylon an incident occurred 
at Neuera-ellia, which invested one of these pretty 
animals with an heroic interest. A little cow, belong- 
ing to an English gentleman, was housed, together with 
her calf, near the dwelling of her owner, and being 
aroused during tho night by her furious bellowing, the 
servants, on hastening to the stall, found her goring a 
leopard, which had stolen in to attack the calf. Slie 
had got him iftto a corner, and whilst lowing incessantly 
to call for help, she continued ft) pound hi^r with her 
horns. The wild animal, apparently stupified by her 
unexpected violence, was detained by her till despatched 
by a gun. 
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The Buffalo . — Buffaloes abound in all parts of 
Ceylon, but they are only to be seen in their native 
wildness in the vast sohtudes of the northern and eastern 
provinces, where rivers, lagoons, and dilapidated tanks 
abound. In those they delight to immerse themselves, 
till only their heads appear above the surface ; or, 
enveloped in mud to protect themselves from the assaults 
of insects, luxuriate in the long sedges by the water 
margins. Wlien the buffalo is browsing, a ci’ow will 
frequently be seen stationed on his back, engaged in 
fi’eeing it from the ticks and otlicr pests which attach 
themselves to.liis leathery hide, the smooth bi-own sur- 
face of which, unprotected by hair, slhnes with an un- 
pleasant pohsh in the sunlight. Wlien in motion he 
throws back liis clumsy liead till the huge horns rest 
on his shoulders, and the nose is presented in a hue 
witli the eyes. 

The temper of the wild buffalo is morose and uncertain, 
and such is its strength and courage that in the Hindu 
ejuc of the Eamayana its onslaught is compared to that 
of the tiger.' It is never quite safe to approach them, 
if disturbed in their pasture or alarmqd from their repose 
in the shallow lakes. On such occasions they hurry into 
line, draw up in defensive array, with a few of the 
oldest bulls in advance ; and, wheeling in circles, 
their horns clashing with a loud sound as they clank 
them together in their rapid evolutions, they prepare for 
attack ; but generally, after a menacing display the herd 
betakes itself to flight. Then forming again at a safer dis- 
tance, they halt as before, elevating their nostrils, and 
throwing back their heads to take a defiant survey of the 
intruders. The sportsman rarely molests them, so huge 
a creature affording no worthy mark for his skill, and 
their wanton slaughter adding nothing to* the supply of 
food for tlyB assailant. * 

In the Hambangtotte country, where the Singhalese 
domesticate the buffaloes, and use them to assist in the 


CAiiftv aiiJ Makshman’s Jransl. vol. i. p. 430, 447. 
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labour of the rice lands, the villagers are much annoyed 
by the wild ones, that mingle with the tame when 
sent out to the woods to pasture ; and it constasitly 
happens that a savage stranger, placing himself at the 
head of the tame herd, resists the attempts of the 
owners to drive them homewards at sunset. In the 
districts of Putlam and the Seven Cories, buffaloes 
are generally used for draught; and in carrjdng heavy* 
loads of salt fi'ora the coast towards the intei’ior, they 
drag a cart over roads which would defy the weaker 
strength of bidlocks. 

In one place between Battiealoa and, Trincomalie 
I found the natives making an ingenious use of 
them when engaged in shooting water-fowl in the 
vast salt marshes and muddy lakes. Being an object 
to whicli the birds are accustomed, the Singlialese 
train the buffalo to the sport, and, concealed behind, 
the animal browsing listlessly along, they guide it by 
ropes attached to its horns, and thus crec]) undiscovered 
Avithin shot of the tlock. Tlie same practice prevails, I 
believe, in some of the northern parts of India, where 
they are similarly tyiined to assist the sportsman in ap- 
])roaching deer. One of these “ sporting buflaloes ” sells 
for a considerable sum. 

The buffalo, hke the elk, is sometimes foxmd in Ceylon 
as an albino, with purely white hair and a pink iris. 
There is a peculiaiity in the formation of its foot, 
which, though it must have attracted attention, I have 
never seen mentioned by natui'alists. It is equiva- 
lent to the arrangement which distinguishes the foot of 
the reindeer from that of the stag and the antelope. 
In the latter, the hoofs, being constructed for hghtness 
and flight, are compact and vertical ; but, in the rein- 
deer, the joinffe of the tarsal bones admit of lateral 
expansion, and the front hoofs dlirve upwar^ls, while 
tlic two secondary ones behind (which are but slightly 
developed in the falloAV deer and others of the 
same family) are prolonged till, in certain positions. 
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they are capable of being applied to the . ground, thus 
adding to the circumference and sustaining power of 
tlie'foot. It has been usually suggested as the probable 
design of this structure, that it is to enable the reindeer to 
shovel away the snow in order to reach the licliens be- 
neath it ; but I apprehend that another use of it has been 
overlooked, that of facilitating its movements in searcli 
of food by increasing the difficulty of its sinking. 

A formation precisely analogous in the buffalo seems 
to point to a corresponding design. The ox, whose 
life is spent on firm ground, has the bones of the foot 
so constructed as to afford the most solid support to 
an animal of its great weight ; but in the buffalOj 
which delights in the morasses on the margins of 
pools and rivers, the formation of tlie foot resembles 
that of the reindeer. The tarsi in front extend almost 
horizontally from the upright bones of the leg, and 
spread widely on touching the ground; tlic hoofs are 
flattened and broad, witli the extremities turned up- 
wards ; and the false hoofs behind descend till they make 
a clattering sound as the animal walks. In traversing the 
marshes, this combination of abnormal incidents serves to 
give extraordinary breadth to the foot, and not only })re- 
vents the buffalo from sinking inconveniently in soft 
ground^, but at the same time presents no obstacle to 
the withdrawal of its foot from the mud. 

Deer. — “ Deer,” says the truthful old chronicler, 
Eobert Knox, “ are in great abundance in the woods, 
from the largeness of a cow to the smallness of a hare, 
for here is a creature in this land no bigger than the 
latter, though every part rightly roeembleth a deer : it 
is called meminna., of a grey colour, with white spots 
and good meat.”'^ The httle creature which thus dwelt 


^ Professoe Owen has n6ticed a 
similar fact ^garding the riidimenta 
of the second and fifth digits in the 
instance of the elk and bison, which 
have them largely expanded where 
they inhabit swampy ground ; whilst 


they are nearly obliterated in the 
camel and dromedary, that traverse 
arid deserts.— O wen on LimUj p. 34 ) 
see also Bell on the llandj ch. lii. 

* Knox's Relation j ^c., book i. 
c. C. 
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in the recollection of the old man, as one of the memo- 
rials of his long captivity, is the small “musk deer”*^ 
so called in India, although neither sex is provided -frith 
a musk-bag ; and the Europeans in Ceylon kno-w it by 
the name of the moose deer. Its extreme length never 
reaches t-wo feet ; and of those -which were domesticated 
about my house, few exceeded ten inches in height,^ 
their graceful limbs being of proportionate dehcacy. 
It possesses long and extremely large tusks, -with which 
it can inflict a severe bite. The interpreter moodliar 
of Negombo had a milk white meminna in 1847, which 
he designed to send home as afi acceptaWe present to 
Her Majesty, but it was unfortunately killed by an 
accident.^ 

Ceylon Elk. — In the mountains, the Ceylon elk 
which reminds one of the red deer of Scotland, attains 
the height of four or five feet ; it abounds in all 
shady places that are intersected by rivers ; where, 
though its chase afibrds an endless resource to the 
spottsman, its venison scarcely equals in quality the 
inferior beef of the lowland ox. In the glades and 
park-hke openings 4hat diversify the great forests of the 
interior, the s}X)tted Axis troops in herds as numerous 
as the fldlow deer in England ; and, in journeys through 
the jungle, when often dependent on the guns of our 
party for the precarious supply of the table, we found 
the flesh of the ‘Axis ^ and the Mimtjac® a sorry substi- 
tute for that of the pea-fowl, the jungle-cock, and 
flamingo. The occurrence of albinos is very frequent 

^ Moschus meminna. ^ the elk, frequently effect their ap- 

* WTien the English took possession proaclies by so imitating the call of 
of Kandy, in 1803, they found ^^five the animal as to induce them to re- 
beautiful milk-white deer in the spend. An instance occurred during 
palace, which was noted as a very my residence in Ceylon, in which two 
extraordinary thing^’ — Ldter in Ap- natives, whose mimicry had mutually 
pendix to Percival’s Ceylony p. 428. decei\^4 them, crept so close toge- 
The writer does not say of what ther in the jungle tha^ one shot the 
species they were. other, supposing* the ciy to pioceed 

^ Ilusa Aristotelis. Dr. Gray has from the game, 
lately shown that this is the greaj * Axis maculata, IL Smith, 

axisoi Cuvier. — Oss. Foss. 602, t. 39, * Stylocerus muntjac, Iforsf, 

f. 10. The Singhalese, on following 
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in troops of the axis. Deer’s horns are an article of 
export from Ceylon, and considerable quantities are 
annaally sent to the United Kingdom, ' 

. VII. Paciiydermata. The Elephant — The elephant 
and. the wild boar, the Singhalese “waloora,” are tlie 
only representatives of the pachydermatous order. The 
latter, which differs in no respect from the wild boar of 
‘India, is found in droves in all parts of the island where 
vegetation and water are abundant. The elephant, the 
lord paramount of the Ceylon forests, is to ’be met witli 
in every district, on tlie confines of tlie woods, in Avhose 
depths he finds concealment and sliade during tlie hours 
when the sun is higli, and from which lie emerges only 
at twilight to wend liis way towards the rivers and tanks, 
where he luxuriates till dawn, Avhen he again seeks the 
retirement of the deep forests. This noble animal fills 
so dignified a place both in the zoology and oeconomy of 
Ceylon, and his habits in a state of nature have been so 
much misunderstood, that I shall devote a separate 
section to his defence from misrepresentation, and to' an 
exposition of what, from observation and expeiience, I 
believe to be his genuine characteii when free in his 
native domains. 

VIII. Cetacea. — Among the Cetacea the occur- 
rence of the Dugong ^ on various points of the coast, 
and especially on the western side of the island, will be 
noticed elsewhere ; and whales are so frequently seen 
that they have been captured within sight of Colombo, 
and more than once their carcases, after having been 
flinched by the whalers, have floated on shore near the 
light-house, tainting the atmosphere* within the fort by 
their rapid decomposition. 

From this sketch of the Mammaha it will be seen 
that, in its general features, this branch^ of the Fauna 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Southern India, 
although many of the larger animals of the latter are 


^ Halicm'c d^fjong, F, Cuv, 
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unknown in Ceylon ; and, on tlie other hand, some spe- 
cies discovered there are altogether peculiar to the island. 
A deer* as large as the Axis, but difTering from it ir> the 
number and arrangement of its spots, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Kelaart, to whose vigilance the natural 
history of Ceylon is indebted, amongst others, for the 
identification of two new species of monkeys a number 
of curious shrews and an orange-coloured ichneumon 
before unknown. There are also two descriptions of 
squirrels^ that have not as yet been discovered elseWhere, 
gne of them belonging to those equipped with* a para- 
chute^, as well as some local varieties of tlie.pahn squirrel 
(S(‘iurus penicillatus, Leach)? 

But the Ceylon Mammaha, besides wanting a num- 
ber of minor animals found in the Indian peninsula, 
cannot boast such a ruminant as 4-he majestic Cfuur^, 
which inliabits tlie great forests from Ca^e Comorin to 
the Himalaya ; and, providentially, the island is equally 
free of the formidable tiger and the ferocious wolf of 
Hindustan. 

The Hyena and Cheetah common in Southern India, 
are unknown in Ce^don ; and though abundant in deer, 
the island possesses no example of the Antelope or the 
Gazelle. 

List of Ceylon ?[awmalia. 

A list of the Mammalia of Ceylon is subjoined. In framing it, 
as well as the lists appended to other cliapters on the Fauna of 
the island, the principal object in view has been to exhibit the 
extent to which the natural history of the island had been investi- 


* Cer\ais orizus, KELA411T, Prod, 
F, p. 83. 

2 l^rt'sbytos ursiniis, Bhjthj and P. 
Thersites, Flliot, 

^ Sorex montani^s, S. femigineus, 
and Ferociiliis macropus. 

^Ile^estes fiilvescens, ICelaaet, 
Prod. Faun, Zeylan,^ App. p. 42, 

^ Sciuriis Tennentii, Layard, 

® Sciuropterus Layardi, Kdnnii,, 
There is a rat found only in th^ 
Cinnamon Gardens at Colombo, Mus 


Ceylonus, Kelaart ; and a mouso 
whicli Dr. Kelaart discovered at Trin- 
comolie, M. fulvidi-ventris, Blyihj 
both peculiar to Ceylon. Dr. TKAf- 
PLETON has noticed a little shrew 
(Corsira purpurascciis, May, Nat, 
Hist, ^855, p. 238) at Neuera-ellia, 
not as yet observed els#w}iere. 

® Bos cavifrons, Ilodys, ; B. fron- 
talis, Lamb, 

® Felis jubata, Schreb, 
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gated, and collections made up to the period of my leaving the 
colony in 1850. It has been considered expedient to exclude a 
few individuals which have not had the advantage of a direct 
comparison with authentic specimens, either at Calcutta or in 
England. This will account for the omission of a number 
which have appeared in other catalogues, but of which many, 
though ascertained to exist, have not been submitted to this 
jigorous process of identification. 

The greater portion of the species of mammals and birds con- 
tained in these lists will be found, with suitable references to 
the niost accurate descriptions, in the admirable catalogue of 
the collection at the India House, now in course of publicatiou 
under the care of Dr. Horsfjeld. This work cannot be too highly 
extolled, not alone for the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
description of each species is referred to its first discoverer, but 
also for the pains which have been taken to elaborate synonymes 
and to collate from local periodicals and other sources, little 
accessible to orc^nary inquirers, such incidents and traits as are 
calculated to'illustrate characteristics and habits. 


Quadrumana. 

Frcsbytes ccphaloptcrus, Zimm. 
ursinus, Blyih, 

Priamus, Elliot Blyth. 

Thersites, Blyth. 

Maciicus pileatus, Shaw ^ JDesm. 
Loris gracilis, Geoff, 

Cheiroptera. 

Ptcropus Edwardsii, Geoff. 

Lcscheiiaultii, Bum. 

Cynopterus marginatus, Hamilt, 
Megaderma spasma, Linn. 
lyra, Geoff. 

Rhinolophus affinis., Horsf. 
Hipposideros murinus, Elliot. 
speoris, Elliot. 
armigcr, Hodgs. 
vulgaris, Horsf. 

Kcrivoula picta, Pall. 

Taphozoiis longimanus, Hardw. 
Scotophilus Coromandelicus, F. Cav. 
adversiL% Horsf. 

Temminkii, Horsf, 

Tickelli, Blyth, 

Heathii. o 

. c. 

Carnivora. 

Sorex coerulescens, Shaw. 
ferrugineus, Kelaart. 
scrpentarius, Is, Geoff. 


Sorex montanus, Kelaart. 
Feroculus macropns, Kelaart. 
Ursus labiatus, Blainv, 

Lutra nair, F. Cuv. 

Can is aureus, Linn. 

Viverra Indica, Geoff., Hodg^. 
Herpestes vitticollis, Benn. 
griseus, Sm. 

Smith ii, Gray. 
fulvescens, Kelaart. 
Paradoxurus typua, F. Cuv. 

Ceylon icus, Pall. 

Felis pard.ua, Linn. 
chaus, Guldens. 
viverrinus, Benn. 

Zlodentla. 

Sciurus macrurus, Forst. 
Tenncntii, Layard. 
penicillatus, Leach 
trilincatq^, Waterh. 
Sciuropterus Layardi, Kelaart. 
Ptcromys petaurista, Pall. 

Mus bandicota, Bechst 
Kok, Gray. 
rufescens, Gray.^y 
nemoralis, Blyih. 

Indicus, Geoff. 
fulvidiventris, Blyth. 

Nesoki Hardwickii, Gray, 
Golunda Neuera, Kelaart, 

( Ellioti, Gray. 

Gerbillus Indicus, Hardw, 
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Moschus raeminna, Erxl 
Stylocerus niuntjac, Horsf. 

Axis niaculata, H. Smith. 

Rusa Aristotclis, Cuv. 

• Cetacea. 

llalicoro dugung, F. Cuv. 

NOTE (A.) 

Parasite of the Bat. 

One of the most curious peculiarities connected with the bats 
is their singular parasite, the Nycteribia.^ On cursory obser- 
vation, this creature appears to have neither head, antennae, eyes, 
iKjr mouth ; and the earlier observers of its structure satisfied 
themselves tliat the place of the latter was supplied by a cylin- 
drical sucker, which, being placed between the shoulders, the 
creature had no option but to tmu on its back to feed. An- 
other anomaly was thought to compensate for this apparent 
inconvenience : its three pairs of legs, armed with claws, 
being so arranged that they seemed to be equally distributed 
over its upper and under sides, the creature being thus enabled 
to use them like hancfs, and to grasp the strong hairs above it 
while extracting its uoiirishment. It moves, in fact, by rolling 
itself rapidly along, rotating like a wheel on the extremities of its 
spokes, or like the clown in a pantomime hurling himself forward 
on hands and feet alternately. Its celerity is so great that Colon^ 
Montague, who was one of the first to describe it minutely'^, 
vsays its speed exceeds that of any known insect, and as its 
joints are so flexible as to yield in every direction (like what 
mechanics call a ^‘ball and socket”), its motions are exceed- 
ingly grotesque as it tumbles through the fur of the bat. 

To enable it to attain its marvellous velocity, each foot ia 

^ Tills extraordiiftuy creature had ! them in Ceydon in great abundance 
formerly been discovered only on a ! on tli® fur of the Scofophili/s Coro- 
few European bats. J oinville figured ' viandelicuSy and they no doubt, 
one which ho ^und on the largo be found on many ofliers. 
roussette (the flying-fox), and says he | * Celeripes yespertilionis, Mmit. 

had seen another on a bat of the same. | Lin. Tran^. xi. p. 11. 
family. Dr. 'I 

VOl,. T. Jt 

A 


Lepus Cuv, 

Hystrix leucurus, 

Sdentata. 

Manis pentadactylaj Linn. 

Paohydermata. 

Elcphas Indicus, Linn. 

Sus Indicus, Gray. 
Zeylonicufi^ Blyth. 
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armed with two sharp hooks, vvitli elastic pads oppOSecTto tv 
so that the hair cau not only be rapidly seized aild firmly held, 
but as quickly disengaged as the creature whirls away in its 
headlong career. 

The insects to which it bears the nearest affinity are the 
Hlppohoscidce, or ^Sspider flies,” that infest birds and horses, 
but, unlike them, it is unable to fly. 

Its strangest peculiarity, . and that which gave rise to the 
belief that it is headless, is its faculty when at rest of throwing 
back its head and pressing it close between its shoulders till the 
under. side becomes uppermost, not a vestige of head being dis- 
cernible where we would naturally look for it, and the whole 
seeming but a casual inequality on its back. 

On closer examination this apparent tubercle is found to 
have a leathery attachment like a flexible neck, and by a sud- 
den jerk the little creature is enabled to project it forward into 
its normal position, when it is discovered to be furnished with 
a mouth, antennae, and four eyes, two on each side. 

The organisation of such an insect is a marvellous adaptation 
of physical form to special circumstances. As the nycteribia 
has to make its way through fur and hairs, its feet are furnished 
with prehensile hooks that almost convert them into hands; and 
being obliged to conform to the sudden flights of its patron, 
and accommodate itself to inverted positions, all attitudes are 
rendered alike to it by the arrangement of its limbs, which 
enables it, after every possible gyration, to find itself always on 
its feet, 
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Or the Birds of the island, upwards of three hundred* 
and twenty species have been indicated, for which we 
are indebted to the persevering labours of Dr. Tefnplc- 
ton, Dr. Kelaart, and Mr. Layard ; but many yet 
remain to be identified. In /act, to tl,ic eye of a 
stranger, their prodigious numbers, and especially the 
myriads of waterfowl whicli, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of the crocodiles, people the lakes and marshes in 
the eastern [)rovinces, form one of the marvels of Ceylon. 

In the glory of their plumage, the birds of the inte- 
rior are sur[)assed by those of South America and 
Northern India ; and the melody of their song will bear 
no comparison with that of the warblers of Europe, but 
the want of brilliancy is compensated by their singular 
grace of form, and the absence of prolonged and modu- 
lated harmony by tlie rich and melodious tones of their 
clear and musical calls. In the elevations of the Kan- 
dyan country there are a few, such as the robin of 
Neuera-ellia ^ and the long-tailed thrush whose song 
rivals that of their European namesakes ; but, far be- 
yond the attraction of tluar notes, the traveller rejoices 
in the flute-like voices of the Oriole, tlie Dayal-bird®, and 
some others equally charming ; when, at the first dawn 
of day, they wake thg forest with their clear rh'eil. 

It is only on emerging from the dense woods, and* 


* Pratincola atrata, Kelaart. (ThamnoBia fulicata, which is 

* Kittacincia maorura, Om. “ never ‘seen in the imfrequonted 

’ Copsychua saiilaris, Z(»m. Called jung;le, but, like the cocO-nut palm, 

by the Europeans in Ceylon tlie wliich the Singhalese assert will only 
‘ Magpie Rohm.” This is not to bo flourish withinthesouiidofthehaman 
confounded with the other popular !• voice, it is always found near the habi.t 
favourite, the « Indian Robin ” tations of men.^’— E. L, Latakd. 

M ^ 
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coming into the vicinity of the lakes and pasture of the 
low country, that birds become visible in great quanti- 
ties. In the close jungle one occasionally hears the call 
of the copper-smitli or the strokes of the great orange- 
coloured woodpecker^ as it beats the decaying trees in 
search of insects, whilst clinging to the bark with its 
finely-pointed claws, and leaning for support upon the 
short stiff feathers of its tail. And on the lofty 
branches of the liigher trees, the hornbill^ (the toucan 
of the East), with its enormous double casque, sits to 
watch the motions of the tiny reptiles and smaller birds 
on which it preys, tossing them into the air when seized, 
and catching them in its gigantic mandibles as they 
fall.'* The remarkable excrescence on tlie beak of this 
extraordinary bird may serve to explain the statement 
of thfe Minorite friar Odoric, of Portenau in Friuli, who 
travelled in Ceylon in tlic fourteenth century, and 
brought suspicion on the veracity of his narrative by 
asserting that he had there seen “ birds with two heads." ® 
As we emerge from the deep shade and approach tlie 


^ The greater red-headed Barhet 
(Megalaima indica^ Lath. ; M. Phi- 
lippensis, var. A. X«^A.),the incessant 
dm of which resembles the blows of 
a smith hammering a cauldron. 

^ Brachjptemus aurantius, lAnyi, 

^ Buceros pica^ Scoj}. ; B. coro- 
nata, Botkl. The natives assert tliat 
B. pica builds in holes in the trees^ 
an(i that when incubation has faii-ly 
commenced, the female takes her seat 
on the eggs, and the male closes up 
the oriftce by which she enteretf, 
leaving only a small aperture through 
which he feeds his partner, whilst 
she successfully guards their trea- 
sui’es from the monkey tribes ; her 
formidable bill nearly hlling the en- 
tire entrance. See a paper by Edgar 
L. Layard. Esq. Ma(). Lhd. Hist. 
March, ISfe. Dr. llorslield had 
previously observed the same habit 
in a species of Buceros in Java. 
^0 Hoesfield and Moore’s Catal. ‘ 
Bh'ds, E. I. Comp. Mus. vol. ii.) It i 


is curious that a similar trait, though 
necessarily from very different in- 
stincts, is exhibited by the termites, 
who literally build a cell round the 
gi'eat progenitrix of the community, 
and feed her through apertures. 

^ The hombill is also fmgivorous, 
^nd the natives assert that when en- 
deavouring to detach a fruit, if the 
stem is too tough to be severed by 
his mandibles, he flings himself off 
the branch so as to add the weight 
of his body to the pressure of his 
beak. The hombill aliomids in Cut- 
tack, and bears there the name of 
Kucliila-Kai,” or Kuchila-eater, 
from its partiality for the fruit of the 
Strychnus nux-j^^ omica. The natives 
regard its flesh as a sovereign specific 
for rheumatic aflections. — Asiat. Res, 
ch. XV. p. 184. 

^ Itint'rarius Fratris Odorici, de 
Foro Julii de Portu-vahonis, See , — 
Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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park-like openings on the verge of the low country, 
quantities of pea-fowl are to be found either feeding 
on the seeds and fallen nuts among the long grass or sun- 
ning themselves on the bcanches of the surrounding 
trees. Nothing to be met with in English demesnes 
can give an adequate idea of the size and magni- 
ficence of this matchless bird when seen in his native, 
solitudes. Here he generally selects some projecting 
branch, from which his plumage may hang free of the 
foliage, and, if there be a dead and leafless bough, he is 
certain to choose it for his restmg-place, whence he 
droops his wings and suspends his gorgeous train, or 
s})reads it in the morning sun to drive off the damps 
and dews of the night. 

In some of the unfrequented portions of the cistern 
])rovince, to which Europeans rarely resort, and where 
the pea-fowl are unmolested by the natives, their 
number is so e.Ktraordinary that, regarded as game, it 
ceases to be “ sport ” to destroy them ; and their cries 
at early dawn are so tumultuous and incessant as to 
banish sleep, and amount to an actual inconvenience. 
Theii’ flesh is excellAit when served up hot, though it is 
said to be indigestible ; but, when cold, it contracts 
a reddish and disagreeable tinge. 

But of all, the most astonishing in point of multitude, 
as AveU as the most interesting from their endless va- 
I'iety, are tlie myriads of aquatic birds and waders 
which frequent the lakes and watercom’ses ; especially 
those along the coast near Batticaloa, between the 
mainland and the sand formations of the shore, and 
the innumerable salt ’marshes and lagoons to the south of. 
Trincomahe. These, and the profusion of perching birds, 
fly-catchers, finches, and thrushes, that appear in the 
open country, afford sufficient quarry for the raptorial and 
predatory species — eagles, hawks, and falconS — whose 
daring sweeps and' effortless undulations are striking 
objects in the cloudless sky. • 
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I. Accipitbes. Eagles. — The Eagles, however, are 
small, and as compared with other countries rare ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, the crested eagle \ which haunts the 
mountain provinces and the lower hills, disquieting the 
peasantry by its ravages amongst their poultry ; and tlie 
gloomy serpent eagle which, descending from its eyrie 
dn the lofty jungle, and uttering a loud and plaintive 
cry, sweeps cautiously around tlie lonely tanks and 
marshes, to feed upon the reptiles on tlieir margin. 
The largest eagle is the great sea Erne®, seen on tlie 
northern coasts and the salt lakes of the eastern pro- 
vinces, partidularly when tlie receding tide leaves bare 
an expanse of beach, over whicli it himts, in company 
with the fishing eagle ^ sacred to ' Sivti. Unlike its 
companions, however, the sea eagle rejects garbage 
for living prey, and especially for the sea snakes 
which abound on the northern coasts. These it seizes 
by descending with its wings half closed, and, suddenly 
darting down its talons, it soars aloft again with its 
writhing victim.® 

Hawks. — The beautiful Peregrine Falcon ® is rare, 
but the KestreU is found almost imiversally ; and the 
bold and daring Goshawk® wherever wild crags and 
precipices afford safe breeding places. In the dis- 
trict of Anarajapoora, where it is trained for hawking, it 
is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken its eyes by means 
of a silken thread passed through holes in the eyelids. 
The ignoble birds of prey, the Kites keep close by the 


^ Spizaetus limuaetiis^ Ilorsf. 

2 Tlfuniatorrii.s cheela^ Dana. 

^ Pontoaetiis Ituu'Ggaster, Gmel. 

^ Ilalia^tur Indus, liodd. 

^ E. L. Layard. Europeans have 
given this bird the name of the 

Brahminy Kite/’ probably /’rom 
serving theP superstitious feeling of 
the natives regarding it, who believe 
that when two armies are about to 
engage, its appearance prognosticates ^ 
victory to the party over whom it 
Iiovers. 


® Falco peregiinus, Linn. 

Tinriunculus alaudarius, Ln'sK. 

® Astur trivirgatus, Tenon. 

® Milvus govinda, Si/ke,^. Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan remarks tliat 
when gorged this bird delights to sit 
on the entablature of buildings, expo- 
sing its back to the hottest rays of 
the sun, placing its breast against tlie 
wall, and stretching out its wings 
exactly as the Eyyptian Hawk is rc^ 
presented on their monuments. 
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shore, and hover round the returning boats of the fisher- 
men to feast on the fry rejected from their nets. , 

Owls . — Of the nocturnal accipitres the most remark- 
able is the brown owl, which, from its hideous yell, has 
acquired the name of the “ Devil-Bird.” ^ The Singhalese 
regard it literally with horror, and its scream by night 
in the vicinity of a village is bewailed as the harbinger of 
approaching calamity. 

II. Passerp^s. Sivalloivs. — Within thirty-five .miles 
of Caltura, on the western coast, are inland caves, 
to which the Esculent Swift resorts, and there builds 
the “ edible bird’s nest,” so highly priz'ed in China. 
Near the spot" a few Chinese immigrants have esta- 
blished themselves, wlio rent the royalty fi’om the 
government, and make an annual export of their pro- 
duce. But the Swifts are not confined to this disti’ict, 
and caves containing them have been found far in the 
intei’ior, a fact that complicates the still unexplained 
mystery of the composition of their nest; and notwith- 


^ Symium Indr<anee, &f/kes. The 
boiTor of tliis nocturnal scream w'as 
equally prevalent in the West aa in 
the l^last. Ovitl introduces it in his 
1;. vi, 1. Idl) ; and Tibullus in 
his Ele^des, L. i. El. 5. Statius 
says — 

“ Nocturna?que gemunt striges, rt feralia bubo 
Danma ranen\.^ T'heb. ill. 1. 511. 

But Pliny, 1. xi. c. 03, doubts as to 
what bird produced the sound ; and 
the details of Ovid’s description do 
not apply to an owl. 

Mr. Mitford, of the Ce.^don Civil 
Service, to whom I am indebted for 
many valuable notes ndative to the 
birds of the island, ivgards the iden- 
tification of tlie Sindialese Devil-Bird 
as open to similar Qoubt : he says — 
The Devil-Bird is not an owl. I 
never heard it until I came to Kome- 
galle, wliero it haunts the roclty hill 
at the back of Govemment-I louse. 
Its ordinary note is a magnificent clear# 
shout like that of a human being-, and 
which can be heard at a great dis- 


tance, and has a fine effect in the 
silence of the closing night. It has 
another ciw like that of a hen just 
caught, hut the sounds wdiich have 
earned for it its bad name, mid which 
I have heard but once to perfection, 
are indescribable, the most appalling 
that can be imagined, and scarcely to 
be Inainl without shuddering ; I can 
only compare it to a boy in torture, 
whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled. I have ollereil re- 
wards for a specimen, hut without 
success. The only European who 
had seen and fired at one agreed with 
the natives that it is of tlie size of a 
pigeon, with a long tail. I believe 
it is a Podargus or Night Hawk.” 
In a subsequent note he further savs 
— I iKive since seen two birds fcy * 
moonlight, one of the ^ze and shape 
of a cuckoo, the other a larg-e bhu-k 
binl, which I imagine to be the one 
whicli gives these calls.” 

* Col loc alia breviiostHs, McClell.: * 
C. nidifica, Gray. ^ 
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standing tlie power of wing possessed by these birds, adds 
sometliing to the chfficnlty of believing that it consists of 
glutinous algse.^ In the nests brought to me tliere was 
no trace of organisation; and, the original material, what- 
ever it be, is so elaborated by the swallow as to pre- 
sent somewhat the appearance and consistency of strings 
of isinglass. The quantity of these nests exported from 
Ceylon is trifling. 

Kingfishers. — In solitary places, where no sound breaks 
the silence except the gurgle of the river as it sweeps 
round the rocks, the lonely Kingfisher, the emblem of 
vigilance and patience, sits upon an over-hanging branch, 
his turquoise plumage hardly less intense in its lusti'e 
than the deep blue of the sky above him ; and so intent 
is his watch upon the passing fish that intrusion fails to 
scare him from his post. 

• Sun Birds. — In the gardens the tiny Sun Birds ^ (known 
as the Humming Birds of Ceylon) hover all day long, 
attracted by the plants over which they hang, poised 
on their glittering Avings, and inserting their curved beaks 
to extract the insects that nestle in the flowers. 

Perhaps the most graceful of the birds of Ceylon iii 
form and motions, and the most chaste in cx)louring, is the 
one which Europeans call “ the Bird of Paradise,”^ and 
natives “ the Cotton Thief,” from the circumstance that 
its tail consists of two long Avhite feathers, Avhich stream, 
behind it as it flics. Mr. Layard says : — “ I have often 
watched them, Avhen seeking their insect prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their long tails 
with a jerk over the bough, as if to protect them from 
injury.” 

The Bulbul. — The Condatchee Bidbul^, which, from 


^ An epitome of what has been 
written on this subject will be found 
in Dr. llorsjiclct s Catalogue of the 
Birds in the E. I. Comp. Museum^ 

Yol. i. p. 101; &c. 


2 Nectarina Zeylanica; Lhm. 

^ Tchitrea paradisi; Z?Vr/?. 

* Pycnonotus haunorrhous^ fhnel. 
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the crest on its head, is called by the Singhalese the 
“ Konda Coorola,” or Tu/t bird, is regarded by the na^ 
tives as the most ‘■‘•game” of all birds; and training It 
to fight was one of , the duti.es entrusted by the Kings of 
Kandy to the Kooroowa, or Bird Head-man. For this 
purpose the Bulbul is taicen from the nest as soon as the 
.sex is distinguishable by the tufted crown ; and being 
secured by a string, is taught to fly from hand to hand 
of its keeper. Wlidn pitted against an antagonist,^ such 
is the obstinate courage of this little creature that it 
will sink from exhaustion rather than release its hold. 
This propensity, and the ordinary character of its notes, 
render it hn{)ossible that the Bulbul of India can be 
identical with the Bulbul of Iran, the “ Bird of a Thou- 
sand Songs,” ^ of which poets .say that its dehcate 
passion for the rose gives a plaintive character* to its 
note. 

Tailor-Bird. — The Weaver-Bird. — The tailor-bird^ 
having completed her nest, sewing together leaves by 
])assing through them a cotton thread twisted by herself, 
leaps from branch to branch to testify her happiness 
by a clear and memy note ; and the Indian weaver®, a 
still more ingenious artist, having woven its pendulous 
dwelling with grass into a form somewhat resembhng 
a bottle with a prolonged neck, hangs it fi’om a pi’o 
jecting branch with its entrance inverted so as to baflle 
the approaches of its enemies, the tree snakes and other 
reptiles. The natives assert that the male bird carries 
fire flies to the nest, and fastens them to its sides by a 
particle of soft mud ; — rand Mr. Layard assures me that 
although he has never succeeded in finding the fire fly. 


^ Ilazardamtai^,'' the Persian 
name for the bulbul. ^^The Per- 
sians/’ according to Zakary ben Mo- 
ll amed al Caswini^ say the bulbul 
has a passion for tlie rose, and la- 
ments and cries when he sees it 
pulled.” — Ouseley’s Oriental Collec- 
vol. i. p. IG. According to Pallas 


it is the true nightingale of Europe, 
Sylvia luscinia, which the Annenians 
call boulhotdj and the^ Crim-Tartnrs 
hyUhyl-i. 

* Orthotomus longicaiida, Gmcl, 

^ Ploceus baya, Blyth, : P. J^hilip- 
pinus, And* ^ 
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the nest of the male bird (for the female occupies another 
daring incubation) invariably contains a patch of miid on 
eafch side of the perch. 

Crows . — Of all the Ceylon birds of ^his order the most 
fomiliar and notorious is the small glossy crow, whose 
shining black plumage shot with blue has obtained for 
bim the title of Conms s^ylendens} They frequent the 
towns in companies, and domesticate themselves in the 
close vicinity of every house ; and it' may possibly serve 
to account for the fixmiliarity and audacity which tliey 
exhibit in their intercourse with men, that the Dutch 
during their sovereignty in Ceylon enforced severe penal- 
ties against any one kilhng a crow, under the belief that 
they arc instrumental in extending tlie growth of cinna- 
mon by feeding on the fruit, and tlius disseminating the 
undigested seed.‘^ 

So accustomed are the natives to its presence and ex- 
ploits, that, like the Greeks and Romans, they have made 
tlie movements of the crow the basis of their auguries ; 
and there is no end to the vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune which may not be predicted from the directiofi of 
their flight, the hoarse or mellow notes of their croaking, 
the variety of trees on which they rest, and the numbei-s 
in which they arc seen to assemble. All day long they 
are engaged in watching either the offal of the oflices, or 
the preparation for meals in the dining-room ; and as 
doors and windows are necessarily opened to relieve the 
heat, nothing is more common than the passage of crows 
across the room, lifting • on the wing some ill-guarded 
morsel from the dinner-table. 

No article, however unpromising' its quality, pro- 
vided only it be portable, can with safety be left un- 


^ There is another 8pecie^>^ the 
C. euhninatu^j so called from the 
convexity of its bill ; but thoiigfh 
seen in the towns, it lives chiefly in 
the open country, and may bo con- 
etantly obsen^eu wherever there are 


buffaloes, perched on their backs and 
engag-ed, in company with the small 
Mynah (AcridotJwres tr intis), in fi*ce- 
in^ them from ticks. 

Life and Adventures. 
p. 117. ’ 
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guarded in any apartment accessible to them. The con- 
tents of ladies’ work-boxes, kid gloves, and pocket h^id- 
kerchiefs vanish instantly if exposed near a window or 
open door. They open paper parcels to ascertain the 
contents ; they will undo the knot on a napkin if it 
encloses anything eatable, and I have known a crow to 
extract tire peg which fastened the lid of a basket yi 
order to plunder the provender Avithin. 

On one occasion a nurse seated in a garden adjoining 
a regimental mess-room, Avas terrified by seeing a bloody 
clasp-knife drop from the air at her feet ; but the mys- 
tery Avas explained on learning that a cidav, which had 
been Avatching the cook chopping mince-meat, had seized 
the moment Avhen his head Avas turned to carry off the 
knife. 

One of these ingenious marauders, after A'ain*ly atti- 
tudinising in front of a chained Avatch-dog, that Avas 
lazily gnaAving a bone, and after fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to divert his attention by dancing before him, Avith 
head awry and eye askance, at length tlcAv aAvay for 
a moment, and returned bringing a companion Avhich 
jierched itself on » branch a fcAv yards in the rear. The 
croAv’s grimaces were now actively rencAved, but Avith no 
better success, till its confederate, poising himself on his 
Avings, descended Avith the utmost velocity, striking the 
dog u]ion the spine Avith all the force of his strong beak. 
The ?-?ise Avas successful ; the dog started Avith sui]n’ise 
and jiain, but not quickly enough to seize his assailant, 
Avhilst the bone he had been gnaAving Avas snatched away 
by the other crow the instant his head Avas turned. Two 
Avell-autlienticatcd * instances of the recurrence of tliis 
device came Avithin my knoAvledge at Colombo, and attest 
the sagacity and poAvers of communication and combina- 
tion possessed by these astute and courageous birds. 

On the approach of evening tlie croAV's near Colombo 
assemble in noisy groups along the margin of the fresh- 
Avater lake which surrounds the fort on the eastern side ; 
and here for an hour or two they enjoy the luxury of the , 
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batli, tossing the water over their sliining backs, and 
arranging their plumage decorously, after which they 
disperse, each taking the direction of his accustomed 
quarters for the night.* 

Diu’ing the storms that usher in the monsoon, it has 
been observed, that when coco-nut palms are struck, by 
lightning, the destruction frequently extends beyond 
a single tree, and from the contiguity and conduction 
of the spreading leaves, or some similar cause, large 
groves will be alfected by a single flash, a few killed 
instantly, and the rest doomed to rajud decay. In 
Belligam Bay, ‘a little to the oast of Point-de-Galle, a 
small island, which is covered with coco-nuts, has acquired 
the name of “ Crow Island,” from being the resort of 
those birds, Avhich are seen hastening towards it in 
thousands towards sunset. A few years ago, during a 
violent storm of thunder, such was the destruction of 
the . crows that the beach for some distance was co\'er('d 
with a black line of their remains, and the trees on wliicli 
they had been resting was to a great extent destroyed by 
the same flash.^ 

III. ScANSOEES. Parroquets. — Of the Bsittacidas the only 
examples in Ceylon are the parroquets, of which the most 
renowned is the Paloeornis Alexandri, wliich has the his- 
toric distinction of bearing the name of the great conqueror 
of India, having been the first of its race introduced to 
the knowledge of Europe on the I’eturn of his expedition. 
An idea of their number may be formed from tlie fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Layard, as to the imdtitudes 
which are found on the western coast. “ At Chilaw I 
have seen such vast flights of parroquets coming to roost 


^ A similar habit has been noticed 
in the damask Parrots of Africa 
(^Palcpomis ftisciis), which daily i^^*sort 
at the same ho<r to their accustomed 
water to bathe, 

2 Similar instances are recorded in 
other countries of sudden mortality 
amongst crows to a prodigious ex- 
tent; but whether occasioned by 


lightning seems uncertain. In 18,39 
thirty-three thousand dead crows 
were found on the shores of a lake 
in the county Westmeath in Ireland 
after a storm. — Thompson's Nat, 
Hist. Ireland, vol. i. p. 319^ and Pat- 
tea'son in his Zoology^ p. 35(3^ men- 
tions other cases. 
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in the coco-nut trees which overhang the bazaar, that 
tlicir noise ’drowned the Babel of tongues bargaining 
for the evening provisions. Hearing of the swarms 
that resorted to this spot, I posted myself on a bridge 
some half mile distant, antT attempted to count the flocks 
which came from a single direction to the eastward. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, straggling parties 
began to wend towards home, and in the course of 
half an hour the current fairly set in. But I soon 
found that I had no longer distinct flocks to count, it 
became one living screaming stream. Some flew high 
in the air till right above their homes, ymd dived ab- 
ruptly downward with many evolutions till on a level 
with the trees ; others kept along the ground and dashed 
close by my face with the rapidity of thought, their 
brilliant plumage shining with an exquisite lustre in 
the sun-light. I Availed on the spot till the evening 
closed, when I could hear, though no longer distinguish, 
the birds fighting for them perches, and on firing a shot 
they rose Avith a noise like the ‘ rushing of a mighty 
wind,’ but soon settled again, and such a din com- 
menced as I shall pcA^er forget; the shrill screams of the 
birds, the fluttering of their innumerable wings, and the 
rustling of the leaves of the palm trees, Avas almost 
deafening, and I Avasglad at last to escape to the GoA-ern- 
ment Best House. ” * 

IV. CoLU.MBiD.E. ri(jeom.—Oi pigeons and doves 
there are at least a dozen species ; some hving entirely 
on trees ^ and never alighting on the ground ; others, 
iiotAvithstanding the abundance of food and warmth, are 
migratory^, allured, as the Singhalese allege, by the 
ripening of the cinnamon berries, and hence one species 
IS known in the southern provinces as the “ Cinnamon 
Dove.” Oth«rs feed on the fruits of the banyan : and 
it is probably to their instranwintality that tliis mar- 

^ Annals of Nat, Hist. vol. xiii. I ® Ahocomus ptmiceaSj the Season 
p. 203. • j Pipfcon of Ceylon, so called from itvS 

2 Treron bicincta, Jerd. f periodical airival and departure. • 
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vellous tree chiefly owes its diflusion, its seeds being 
carried by them to remote locahties. A very beautiful 
pigeon, peculiar to the mountain range, discovered in 
the lofty trees at Neucra-elha, has, in compliment to 
the Viscountess Torrington, been named Carpophaga 
Torringtonice. 

Another, called by the natives neela-cobeya'^ , although 
strikingly elegant both in shape and colour, is still 
more remarkable for the singularly soothing effect 
of its low and harmonious voice. A gentleman who 
has spent many years in the jungle, in writing to 
me of this bird and of the effects of its melodious 
song, says, that “ its soft and melancholy notes, as they 
came from some solitary place in the forest, were 
the most gentle sounds I ever hstened to. Some sen- 
timenUvl smokers assert that the influence of the pro- 
pensity is to make them feel as if they could freely forgive 
all who had ever offended them, and I can say with 
truth such has been the effect produced on my own 
nerves by the plaintive murmurs of the neela-cobeya. 
Sometimes, when instated, and not without reason, by 
the perverseness of some of my native followers, the 
feeling has almost instantly subsided into 2)hicidity on 
suddenly hearing the loving tones of these beautiful 
birds. ” 

V. Gallinje. The Ceylon Jungle-fowl. — -The jungle- 
fowl of CeyloiG is shown by the peculiarity of its 
plumage to be distinct from the Indian species. It 
has never yet bred or survived long in captivity, and 
no living specimens have been successfully transmitted 
to Europe. It abounds in all parts, of the island,: but 
chiefly in the lower ranges of mountains ; and one of 
the most vivid memorials associated with my journeys 
through the hills, is its loud clear cry, • that sounds 
like a person calling George Joyce!” At early 
morning it rises amidst mist and dew, giving life 


' Chalcophaps Indicus^ 


* Gallu8 Lafajetti; Lessm, 
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to the scenery that has scarcely yet been touched by the 
sunlight. 

VI. GuALLiE. — On reaching the marshy plains and-shal- 
low lagoons on either side of the island, the astonishment 
of the stranger is excited bythe endless multitudes of stilt- 
birds' and waders which stand in long array within the 
wash of the water, or sweep in vast clouds above it. Ibises h 
storks egrets, spoonbills *, herons \ and the smaller races 
of sand larks and plovers, are seen busily traversing the 
wet sand, in search of the red worm which burrows 
there, or peering with steady eye to watch the motions 
of the small fry and aquatic injects in tluj ripple on the 
shore. 

*# 

VII. Anseres. — Preeminent in size and beauty, the tall 
flamitxjoes with rose-coloured plumage, hue tlie beach in 
long files. The Singhalese have been led, from their co- 
lour and their military order, to designate them the 
“ Eiujlish Soldier bird^i.” Nothing can be more startling 
than the sudden flight of these splendid creatures when 
alarmed ; their strong wings beating the air sound hke 
distant thunder ; and as they soar over head, the flock 
whicli appeared almost white but a moment before, is con- 
verted into crimsoTi by the sudden thsplay of the red 
lining of their wings. A pecuharity in the beak of tliis 
bird has scarcely attracted the attention it merits, as a 
striking illustration of creative wisdom in adapting the 
organs of animals to their local necessities. The upper 
mandible, which is convex in otlier birds, is flattened 
in the flamingo, whilst the lower, instead of being flat, 
is convex. To those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the action of the bird in its native haunts, tlie 
expediency of this arrangement is at once apparent. To 
counteract the extraordinary length of its legs, it is pro- 
vided with a proportionately long neck, so that in feeding 


* Tantalus leucocephnlus, and Ibis 
falcinellus. 

* The violet-headed Stork (Ci-» 
conia leiicocephala). 


• 

« 

* Platalea leucorodia, Ztrm. 

^ Ardea cinerea. A. piirpurea. 
® Phoenicopterus roseiis, Tattas, 
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in shallow water the crown of the head becomes inverted 
and tlie upper mandible brouglit into contact with tlie 
bottom ; where its flattened surface qualifies it for per- 
forming the functions of the lower one in birds of the same 
class; and the«edges of both' being laminated, it is thus 
enabled, like the duck, by the aid of its fleshy tongue, to sift 
its food before swallowing. 

' Floating on the surface of the deeper water, are fleets of 
the Anatidas, the Coromandel teaP, the Indian hooded gull 
the Casjuan tern, and a countless variety of ducks and 
smaller fowl. Pelicans ^ resort in great numbers to the 
mouths of thq. rivers, taking up their position at sunrise on 
some pipjecting rock, from Avhicli to dart on tlie passing 
fish, and returning far inland at night to their retreats 
among the trees which overshadow some ruined water- 
course' or deserted tank. 

Of tlie birds famihar to European sportsmen, partndges 
and quails are to be had at all times ; the woodcock has 
occasionally been shot in the hills, and the ubiquitous 
snipe, which arrives in September from Southern India, is 
identified not alone by the eccentricity of its flight, but by 
retaining in high perfection the qualities which have en- 
deared it to the gastronome at home. But the magnificent 
pheasants that inhabit the Himalayan range and the 
woody hills of the Chin-Indian peninsula, have no repre- 
sentative amongst the tribes that people the woods of Cey- 
lon ; although a bird believed to be a pheasant has more 
than once been seen in the jungle, close to Eangbodde, on 
the road to Neuera-ellia. 


' Nettapus Coroniandelianus,G'j?!<'/. ’ I’elicitnus Pliilippcnsis, Gmel. 
* I.axus brunnicepholus, Jerd. 
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List of Ceylon Birds. 


In submitting this catalogue of the birds of Ceylon, I am 
anxious to state that the copious mass of its contents is mainly 
due to. the untiring energy and exertions of my friend, Mr. E. L. 
I.ayard, Nearly every bird in the list has fallen by his gun ; 
so that the most ample facilities have been thus provided, not 
only for extending the limited amount of knowledge which 
formerly existed on this branch of the zoology of the island ; but 
for correcting, by actual comparison with recent specimens, the 
errors which had previously prevailed as to impeffectly described 
species. The whole of Mr. Layard’s fine collection is alt present 
in England. 


Aooipltres. 

Aquila Bonelli, Ternm. 
pennata, Gm. 

Spizaiitus Nipalensis, Ilixlgs, 
limna*otU8, Horsf. 

Ictinacaus Malaycrisis, Ileinw. 

Ilajmntornis choela, Baud. 
spilopaster, Bly(h. 

Pontoaetus leuoogastcr, Gm. 
ichthyaetufj, Ilorsf 

JIaliastur Indus, Bodd, 

Falco peregriiius, Linn. • 
peregrinator, Sund. 

Tinnunculus alaiidarius, Brisfi. 

Hypotriorchis chifqucra, Baud. 

Buza lophotcs, Cuv. 

Milviis govinda, Sykes. 

Elaiius nielanoptcrus, Baud. 

Astur trivirgatus, Temm. 

Accipiter badius, Gm. 

Circus Swainsonii, A. Smith. 
cincrascens, Mont, 
mclanoleucos, Gm. 
fcruginosusy Linn. 

Athene castonntns, Blyth. 
scutulata, Raj^lcs. p 

Ephialtcs scops, Linn. 
lempijii, Horsf. 
sunia, Hodgs. 

Ketupa Ceylonensis, Gm. 

Syrnium Indranee, Sykes. 

Strix Javanica, Gm. 

Passeres. 

Batrachostomus nrioniliger, Layard. 

Caprimulgus Mahrattensis, Sykes. 
Kelaarti, Blyth. 

Asiaticus, Lath. 

VOL. I. 


Cypsclus batassiensifi, Gray. 
mclba, Linn. 
atfinis, Gray. 

Macroptcryx coronatus. Ticked. 
Collocalia brevirostris, Me del. 
Acanthylis caudacuta, Lath, 
Ilirundo panayana, Gm. 
daurica, Linn. 
liypcrythra, Layard. 
doinicola, Jerdon. 

Coracias Indica, Linn. 

Ilarpactes fasciatus, Gm. 
i Eurystomus orientalis, Linn. 
Halcyon Capensis, Linn. 
atricapillus, Gm. 

Sinyrnensis, Linn. 

Ceyx tridactyla, Linn. 

Alcedo Bengalensis, Gm. 

Cerylc rudis, Linn. 

Mcrops Philippinus, Litui. 
viridis, Linn. 
quincticolor, Vieill. 

Upupa nigripennis, Gould. 
Ncctarina Zeylanica, Linn. 
minima, Sykes. 

Asiatica, Lath. 

Lotenia, Linn. 

Dicffium minimum. Ticked. 
Phyllornis Malabarica, Lath. 

Jerdon i, Blyth. 

Dendrophila frontalis, Horsf. 
Piprisoma agile, Blyth. 
Orthot%mus longieauda, Gm. 
Cisticola cursitans, Frantl. 

omalura, Blyth. 

Dryinoica valida, Blyth. 

inornata, Sykes. 

Prinia social is, Sykes. 
Acrocephalus dumetoriim, Blyth. 
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Phyllopneustc nitidus, Bhjth. 
montanus, Blyth. 
viridanus, Blyth. 

Copsy(*iius saularis, Linn. 
Kittacincla macrura, Gm, 
Pratincola caprata, Linn. 

atrata, Kelaart, 

Calliope cyanea, Hodgs. 
Thamnobia fulicata, Lhm. 
Cyanecula Suevica^ Linn. 

Sylvia affinis, Bhjth. 

!Parus cincreus, Vieill. 

Zosterops palpebrosus, Temm. 
lora Zcylanica, Gm. 
typliKi, Linn. 

Motacilla sulphurea, Bcchs. 
Iiidica, Gm. 

Madraspatana, Briss. 

Budytcs viridis, Gm. 

Anthus rufulus, Vieill. 

Ri chard W, Vieill. 
striolatus, Blyth. 

Brachyptcryx Palliscri, Kelaart. 
Alcippe nigrifrons, Blyth. 

Pitta br<chyiira, Jerd. 

Orcocincla spiloptera, Blyth. 
Mcrula Wardii, Jerd. 

Kinnisii, Kelaart. 

Zootlicra imbricata, Layard. 
Garrulax cinereifrons, Blyth. 
Porniatorhinus niclanurus, Blyth, 
Malacocercus rufescens, Blyth. 
griseus, Gm. 
striatus, Swains. 

Pcllorncum fuscocapillum, Bhjth. 
Durnctia albogularis, Blyth. 
Chrysomma Sinenso, Gm. 

Oriolus melanoccphalus, Linn, 
Indicus, Briss. 

Criniger ictericus, Stickl. 
Pycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart. 
flavirictns, Strickl. 
hiemorrhoiis, Gm. 
atricapillus, Vieill. 

Hemipus picatus, Sykes. 

Hypsipetes Nilgherriensis, Jerd. 
Cyornis rubeculoides, Vig. 

Myiagra azurca, Bodd. 
Cryptolopha cinercocapilla, Vieill. 
LfCucocerca compressirostris, Blyth. 
Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. ' 

Butalis latirostris, Raffles. 

Muttui, Layard. 

Stoparola melanops, Vig. 
Pericrocotus flammeus, Forst. 

peregrinus, Linn. 

Campephaga Afacei, Less. * 
Sykesii, Strickl. 

Artamus fascus, Vieill. 

Edolius paradiseus, Gm. 

Dicrurus macrocercus, Vieill. 
edoliformis, Blyth. 


longicaudatus, A. Hay. 
leiicopygialis, Blyth. 
ccerulcscens, lAnn. 

Irena puella, Lath. 

Lanius superciliosus, Lath. 

erythronotus, Vig. 
•Tephrodornis affinis, Blyth. 
Cissa puella, Blyth §* Layard. 
Corvus splendens, Vieille. 

culminatus, Sykes. 

Eulabcs religiosa, Linn. 

ptilogenys, Blyth. 

Pastor roscus, Linn, 
Hetoerorriis pagodarum, Gm. 

alhifrontata^ Layard. 
Acridothercs tristis, Linn. 
Ploceus manyar, Horsf. 

baya, Blyth. 

Munia undulata, Latr. 
Malaharica^ Linn. 

Malacca, JJnn. 
rubronigra, Hodgs. 
striata, Linn. 
pectoral is, Jerd. 

Passer Indicus, Jard. ^ Selb. 
Alauda gulgiila, Frank. 

Malabarica, Scop. 
Pyrrhiilauda grisea, Scop. 
Mirafra affinis, Jerd. 

Buceros gingalensis, Shaw. 
coronuta, Bodd. 

Scansores. 

Loriculus Asiaticus, Lath. 
Palaiornis Alexandri, Linn. 
tonpiatui, Briss. 
cyanoccpli^iis, Linn. 
Calthropse, Layard. 

Layard i, Blyth. 

Mcgalaima Indica, Latr. 
Zcylanica, Gmel, 
flavifrons, Cuv. 
rubicapilla, Gm. 

Picus gymnophthalmus, Blyth. 
Mahrattensis, Lath. 

Macei, Vieill. 

Gccinus chlorophancs, Vieill. 
Brachypternus aurantius, Linn. 
Ceylon us, Forst. 
rnbescem, Viedl. 

Stricklandi, Layard, 
Micropternus gularis, Jerd, 
Centropus rufipennis, Bliger. 

chlororhynchos, Blyth. 
Oxylophus melai^oleucos, Gm. 

Coromandus, Linn. 
Eudynamys orientalis, Linn. 
Cuculus Bartletti, Layard. 
striatus, Drapiez. 
canorus, Linn, 

Polyphasia tenuirostris, Gray. 
Sonneratii, Lath. 
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Hicrococcyx varius, ValJ» 

Surniculus dicruroldes, Hodgs. 
Phoenicophaus pyrrhocephalus, Forst. 
Zan(!lostumus viridirostris, Jerd. 

Columboe. 

Treron bicincta, Jerd. 
flavogularis, Blyth. 

Pompadoura, Gm. 
chlorogaster, Blyth. 

Carpophaga pusilla, Blyth. 

Torritigtonioe, Kdaart. 

Alsocomus puiiiceus, Tickel. 

Columba intermediii, Strickl. 

Turtur risoriufi, Linn. 

Suratensis, Lath, 

Iiuinilis, Temm. 
oricntalis, Lath. 

Chalcophaps Indicus, Linn. 

Gallinee. 

Pavo cristatus, Unit. 

Gallus Lafayetti, L^csson. 

Galloperdix bicalcaratus, Linn. 
Praiicolimis Ponticcrianus, Gm. 
Pcrdicula agoondah, Sykes. 

Coturnix Cliinensis, Linn. 

Turnix occllatus var. Bcngalensis, Blyth. 
„ „ var. taigoor, Sykes. 

Orallae. 

Esacus rccurvirostris, Cuv. 

CEdiciicmus crepitans, Tcmm. 

Cursoriiis Coroniandclicus, Gm. 
Lol)ivancllus, bilobus, Gm. 

Gocnsis, Gm. ^ 

Charadrius virginiciis, Bcchs. 

Iliaticiila Philippcnsis, Scop. 

Cantiaiia, Lath. 

Lcschcnaultii, Less. 

Strcpsilas interpres, JJnn. 

Ardca purpurea, Linn. 
cincrca, Linn. 
aslia, Sykes. 
intyrmedia, Wagler. 
garzetta, Linn. 
alba, Linn. 
bubiilcus, Savig. 

Ardeola leucoptcra, Bodd. 

Ardctta cinnaiiiomca, Gm. 
flavicollis. Lath. • 

Sinensis, Gm. 

BiitoroMcs Javanica, Horsf. 

Platalea Icucorodia, Linn. 

Nycticorax griseus, Linn. 

Tigrisoma melanoloinia, BaJJl. 
Mycteria australis, Shaw. 

Leptophilus Javanica, Horsf. 

Ciconia leucocephala, Gm. 

Apustomus oscitans, Bodd. 

Tantalus leucocephalus, Gm. 

Geronticus melanoccphalus, Loth. 

Ibis falcinellus, Linn. 


Numcnius arquatus, Linn. 
phoeopus, Linn. 

Totanus fuscus, Linn. 

ochropus, Linn. ‘ 

calidris, Linn. 
hypoleucos, Linn. 
glottoidcs, Vigors. 
stagnalis, Bechst. 

Actitis glareola, Gm. 

Tringa ininuta, Leist. 
siibarcpiata, Gm. 

Limicola platyrhyncha, Temm. 

Liinosa ajgoccphala, Unn. 

Jlimantopiis candidus, Bon. 

liccurvirostra avocetta, J^inn. * 

Ilffimatopus ostralcgiis, Linn. 

Uhynchcea Bcngalensis, Linn. 

Scolopax rusticola, Linn. 

Gaflinago stenura,»2\'»i»z. 
scolopacina^ Bon, 
gall inula, Linn. 

Ilydropliasianus Sinensis, Gm. 

Oitygomctra riibigiiiosa, Temm. 

Corctliura Zcylanica, Gm. 

I Porzana pyginien, Nan. 

Rallus striatns, Linn. 

Indicus, Blyth. 

Porphyrio polioccphalus, lAith. 

Gallinula pboonicura, Penn. 
cbloropiis, Linn. 
cristata, Lath. 

Anseres. 

Pbcenicopterus ruber, Linn. 

Sarkidiornis mclunonotos, Penn. 

Nettapus Coroinandelianus, Gm. 

Anas pa'cilorbyiicha, Penn. 

Dendrooygnus arcuatus, Cuv. 

Dali la acuta, Linn. 

Querqucdula crccca, Linn. 
circia, Unn. 

Fuligula rufina, Pall. 

Spatula clypeata, Linn. 

Pudiceps l^hilippcnsis, Gm. 

Larus brunniccphalus, Jerd. 
ichthyaetus, Pall. 

Sylochelidon Caspius, Lath. 

Ilydrochelidon Indicus, Steph. 

Gclochelidon Anglicus, Mont. 

Onychoprion anastbsetus. Scop. 

Sterna Javanica, Horsf, 
mclanogaster, Temm. 
minuta, Linn. 

Secna aurantia. Gray. 

Thalasscus Bcngalensis, Zm. 
cristata, Steph. 

Dromtfc ardeola, Payk. 

Atagen arid, Gonld. 

Thalassidroma mclanogaster^ Gould. 

Plotus mdanogiistcr, Gm. 

( Pciicanus Philippcnsis, Gm. 

Graculus Sinensis, Shaw. 

I>ygm8eus, Pallas. 
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NOTE. 

c 

The following is a list of the birds which are, as far a.s is at 
present known, peculiar to the isjiand ; it will probably at some 
future day be determined that some included in it have a wider 


geographical range. 

Piematornis spilogaster. The “ Ceylon 
eagle;” was discovered by Mr. Ija- 
yard in the Wanny, and by Dr. 
Kelaart at Trmcomalie. 

Athene bastonotus. The chestnut-wing- 
ed hawk owl. This pretty little 
owl was added to the list of Ceylon 
birds by Dr. Templeton. 

Batrachostoraus nioiroligcr. The oil b*ird ; 
was discovered amongst the precipi- 
tous rocks of the Adam’s Peak range 
hy Mr. Layard. Another speci- 
men was sent about the same time 
to Sir James Emerson Tennent 
front Avisavelle. Mr. Mitford has 
met with it at Ratnapoora. 

Caprirnulgus Kelaarti. Kelaart’s night- 
jar ; swarms on the marshy plains 
of Neuera-ellia at dusk. 

Ilirundo hyperythra. The red-bellied 
swallow ; was discovered in 1849 
by Mr. Layard at Ambepusse. 
They build a globular nest with a 
round hole at top. A pair built in 
the ring for a hanging lamp in Dr. 
Gardner’s study at Peradenia, and 
hatched their young, undisturbed 
by the daily trimming and lighting 
of the lamp. 

Cisticola omalura. Layard’s mountain 
grass warbler ; is found in abundance 
on Horton Plain and Neuera-ellia, 
among the long Patena grass. 

Drymoica valida. Layafd’s wren -war- 
bler; frequents tufts of grass and 
low bushe.s, feeding on insects. 

Pralincola atrata. The Neuera-ellia 
robin ; a melodious songster; added 
to our catalogue by Dr. Kelaart. 

Brachypteryx PalliserL Ant thrush. A 
rare bird, added by Dr. Kelaart 
from Dimboola and Neuera-ellia. 

Pcllorneum fuscocapillura. Mr. Layard 
found two specimens of this rare 
thrush creeping about shrubs and 
bushes, feeding on insects. ^ 

Alcippe nigri^ons. This thrush fre- 
quents low impenetrable thickets, 
and seems to be widely distributed. 

Oreocincla spiloptcra. The spotted 
thrush is only found in the moun- 
tain zone about lofty trees. 


MerulaKinnisii. The Neuera-ellia black- 
bird ; was added by Dr. Kelaart. 

Garrulax cinercifrons. The ashy-headed 
babbler; was found by Mr. Layard 
near llatnapoora. 

Pomatorhinus mclanurus. ^Ir. Layard 
states that the mountain babbler 
frequents low, scraggy, impenetrable 
brush, along the margins of deserted 
cheena land. 

Malacocercus rufcsccns. The red-dung 
thrush added by Dr. Templeton 
to the Singhalese Fauna, is found 
in thick jungle in the southern and 
midland districts. 

Pycnonotus penicillatus. The yellow- 
cared bulbul; was found by Dr. 
Kelaart at Neuera-ellia. 

Butalis Muttui. This very handsome 
flycatcher was procured at Point 
Pedro, by Mr. Layard. 

Dicrurus cdoliformis. Dr. Templeton 
found this kingcrow at the Bihloo 
Oya. Mr. Layard has since got it 
at Ambogammoa. 

Dicrurus Ifeucopygialis. The Ceylou 
kingcrow was sent to Mr. Blyth 
from the vicinity of Colombo, by 
Dr. Templeton. 

Tephrodomis affinis. The Ceylon 
butcher-bird. A migratory species 
found in the wooded grass lands in 
October. 

Cissa puella. Layard’s mountain jay. 
A most lovely bird, found along 
mountain streams at Neuera-ellia 
and elsewhere. 

Eulabes ptilogenys. Templeton’s my- 
nah. The largest and most beau- 
tiful <f the species. It is found in 
flocks perching on the highest trees, 
feeding on berries. 

Loriculus asiaticus. The small parro- 
quet, abundant in various dis- 
tricts. 

Palmornis Calthropte. Layard’s purple- 
headed parroquet, found at Kandy, 
is a very handsome bird, flying in 
flocks, and resting on the summits 
of the very highest trees. Dr. 
Kelaart states tliat it is the only 
parroquet of the Neuera-ellia range. 
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Palaeornis Layardi, The Jaffna par- 
roquct was discovered by Mr. La- 
yard at Point Pedro. 

Megalaima flavifrons. The yellow-head- 
ed barbet, is not uncommon. 

Megalaima rubricapilla, is found m most 
j)arts of the island. • 

Picusgymnophthalmus. Layard’s wood- 
pecker.^ The smallest of the species, 
was discovered near Colombo, a- 
mongst jak-trccs. 

Brachypternus Ceylonus. The Cejdon 
woodpecker, is found in abundance 
near Neucra-ellia. 

Brachypternus rubescens. The red 
woodpecker. 

Centropus chlororhynchus. The yellow- 
billed cuckoo, was detected by Mr. 
Layard in dense jungle near Co- 
lombo and Avisavclle. 

riioenicophaus pyrrhocephalus. The 
malkoha, is confined to the southern 
highlands. 

Treron flavogularis. The common green 
pigeon, is found in abundance at 
the top of Balacaddua Pass and at 
'Ratnapoora. It feeds on berries 
and flies in large flocks. It was 
believed to be identical with the 
following. — Maff. Nat. Hist. p. 58 : 
1854. 

Treron Pompadoura. The Pompadour 
pigeon. “The Prince of Canino 


has shown that this is a totally dis- 
tinct bird, much smaller, with the 
quantity of maroon colour on the 
mantle greatly red need.” — Paper 
by Mr. Blyth, Mag. NaU Hist 
p. 514: 1857. 

Carpophaga Torringtonias. Lady Tor- 
rington’s pigeon; a very handsome 
pigeon discovered in the highlands 
by Dr. Kelaart. It flies high in 
long sweeps, and makes its nest qp 
the loftiest trees. 

CarpO])haga pusilla. The little-hill 
dove, a migratory species found by 
Mr. Layard in the mountain zone, 
only appearing with the ripened 
fruit of the teak, banyan, &c., on 
which they feed. 

GaTlus Lafayetti. • The Ceylon jungle 
fowl. Tlie female of this handsome 
bird was figured by Mr. Gray (///. 
Ind. Zool.) under the name of G. 
Stanley!. The cock bird had long 
been lost to naturalists, until aspeci- 
mcn was forwarded to Mr. Blyth, 
who at once recognised it as the 
long-looked -for male of Mr. Gray’s 
recently described female. It is 
abundant in all the uncultivated 
portions of Ceylon; coming out 
into the open spaces to feed in the 
mornings and evenings. 


^3 
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CHAP. III. 

r 

REPTILES. 

Lizards. Iguana. — One of the earliest if not the 
first remarkable animal to startle a stranger on arriving 
in Ceylon, ifhilst wending his Avay from Point-de- 
GaUe to Ct>loml)o, is a liugc hzard of from four to 
five feet in length, the Talla-goya of the Singhalese, and 
Iguana ^ of the Europeans. It may be seen at noonday 
searching for ants and insects in the middle of the 
highway and along the fences ; when, disturbed but by 
no means alarmed, by the approach of man, it moves 
off to a safe distance ; and, the intrusion being at an 
end, it returns again to the occupation in which it had 
been interrupted. Ecpidsive as it is in appearance, it 
is perfectly harmless, and is hunts'd down by dogs 
' in the maritime provinces, wJiere its delicate flesh is 
converted into curiy, and its skin into shoes. When 
seized, it has the power of inflicting a smart blow with 
its tail. The Talla-goya lives in almost any convenient 
hollow, such as a hole in the ground, or the deserted 
nest of the termites ; and some small ones whidi fre- 
quented my garden at Colombo, made their retreat in 
the heart of a decayed tree. A still larger species, the 
Kabragoya is partial to marshy grefund, and when dis- 
turbed upon land, will take I'efuge in the nearest water. 
From the somewhat eruptive appearance of the yellow 
blotches on its scales, a closely aUied species, similarly 


^ Monitor draciena; Linn, Among which they regard as a specific for 
the barbarous nostrums of the un- consumption, if plucked from the 
educated natives, both Singhalese and ^living animal and swallowed whole. 
Tamil, is the tongue of the iguana, * Hydrosaurus salvator, Watjler. 
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spotted, formerly obtained amongst naturalists the 
name of Monitor exanthemata, and it is curious that 
the native appellation of this one, KabraS is suggestive 
of the same idea. The Singhalese, on a strictly liomoeo- 
pathic principle, beUcve that its fat, externally applied, 
is a cure for cutaneous disorders, but that taken in- 
wardly it is poisonous.''^ It is one of the incidents that 
seem to indicate that Ceylon belongs to a separate circle 
of physical geography, that this lizard has not hitherto 
been discovered on the continent of Hindustan, though it 
is found to the eastward in Burmah.^ 

Blood-mckers. — These, howevCr, are but* the stranger’s 
introduction to innumerable varieties of lizards, all most 
attractive in their sudden movements, and some unsur- 
passed in the brilliancy of their colouring, which bask on 
banks, dart over rocks, and peer curiously out of the 


^ In the liero,Tifl?o, 

is said to have been afHict(‘d with 
a cutaneous complaint which made 
his skin scaly like that of the (jodho^ 
— Ch. xxiv. p. 148. ^‘Godho” is the 
Pali name for the Kabra-goya. 

* In the preparation of the mys- 
terious poison, the CohrS~tcl^ which 
is regarded with so much horror by the 
Singhalese, the unfortunate Kabra- 
goyais foiled to take a painfully pro- 
minent part. The receipt, as writ- 
ten down by a Kandyan, was sent to 
me from Kornegalle, by Mr. Morris, 
in 1840 ; and in dramatic arrange- 
ment it far outdoes the cauldron of 
Macbeth's witches. The ingi’edieiits 
are extracted from venomous snakes, 
the Cobra de Capello (from which 
it takes its name), the Caiawella, 
and the Tic polonga, by making 
an incision in the head and sus- 
pending the reptiles oyer a chattie to 
collect the poison. To this, arstmic 
and other arugs are added, and the 
whole is to be boiled in a human 
skull, with the aid of the three 
K«-bra-goyas, which are tied on three 
sides of the fire, with their heads 
directed towards it, and tormented 
by whips to make them hiss, so thafr 
the fire may blaze. The froth from 


their lips is then to be added to the 
boiling mixture, and so soon as an 
oily scum rises to the surface, the 
cohra-tel is complete.” 

Although it is olivious that the 
ai*senic is the main ingrediiuit in the 
poison, Mr. Morris reported to me 
that this mode of preparing it was 
actually practised in his district ; 
and the above account was trans- 
mitted by him apropos to the murder 
of a Mohatal anti his wife, which was 
then imder investigation, and which 
had been committed with the cohra- 
tel. Before commencing the ope- 
ration of preparing the poison, a 
cock is first sacrificed to the yakhos 
or demons. 

^ In corroboration of the view pro- 
poimded elsewhere (see pp. 7, 84, 
&c.), and opposed to the popular 
belief that Ceylon, at some remote 
period, was detached from the conti- 
nent of India by the interposition of 
the sea, a list of reptiles will be found 
at p. 203, including, not only indivi- 
dual species, but whole genera pecu- 
liar to the island, and nt>t to be found 
on the mainland. See a paper by 
Dr. a. Gunther on The Geog. Dis- 
tribution ofRi^tileSy IMagaz.Nat. Hist, 
for MarcJi, 1859, p. 230. • 
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chinks of every ruined wall. In all their motions there 
is that vivid and brief energy, the rapid but restrained 
action associated with their hmited power of respiration, 
which justifies the accurate picture of — 

The green lizard, rustling thro’ the grass, 

And up the fluted shaft, with shoH, quickj sprinq 
To vanish in the chinks which time has made.” ^ 

4 

One of the most beautiful of this race is the green 
calotes^, in length about twelve inches, which, with the 
exception of a fcAV dark streaks about the head, is as 
brilliant as the purest /jmerald or malachite. Unlike 
its congeners of the same fiunily, it never alters this 
dazzling hue, whilst many of tliem possess the power, 
like the chameleon, but in a less degree, of exchanging 
their ordinary colours for others less conspicuous. The 
C. ophiomachuti, and another, the C. versicolor, ex- 
hibit this fixculty in a remarkable manner. The head and 
neck, when the animal is irritated or hastily swallowing 
its food, becomes of a brilliant red (whence the latter has 
acquired the name of the “ blood-sucker ”), whilst the 
usual tint of the rest of the body is converted into pale 
yellow. The sitana^, 'and a numbe/ of others, exhibit 
similar phenomena. 

Chameleon . — The true chameleon^ is found, but not 
in great numbers, in the dry districts in the north of 
Ceylon, where it frequents the trees, in slow pursuit of 
its insect prey. Whilst the faculty of this creature to 
blush all the colours of the rainbow has attracted the 
wonder of all ages, sufficient attention has hardly been 
given to the imperfect sympathy whiph subsists between 
the two lobes of its brain, and the two sets of nerves 
that permeate the opposite sides of its frame. Hence, 
not only has each of the eyes an action ^uite indepen- 
dent of the other, but one side of its body would appear 


' Eooers’ Pcestum. 

^ Calotes viridis, (rraij. 


Sitana Ponticereana, Cuv. 

I ^ Chameelio vulgaris, Laud. 
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to be sometimes asleep whilst the other is vigilant and 
active ; one will assume a green tinge whilst the opposite 
one is red; and it is said that the chameleon is -utferly 
unable , to swim, from the incapacity of the muscles of 
the two sides to act in concert. 

Ceratophora. — An unique lizard, hitherto known by 
only two specimens, one in the British Museum, and 
another in that of Leyden, is the Ceratophora Stod- 
dartii, distinguislied by the peculiarity of its having 
nb external ear, whilst its muzzle bears on its extremity 
the horn-hke process from which it takes its name. 
It has recently been discovered ’by Dr. Kolaart to be a 
native of the higher Kandyan liills, wliere it is sometimes 
seen in the older trees in pursuit of insect larva?.^ 

Geckoes . — But the most familiar and attractive of the 
class are the Geckoes'^, that frequent the sitting-fooms, 
and being furnished with pads to each toe, are enabled 
to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil 
of the eye, instead of being circular' as in the diurnal 
species, is hncar and vertical hke that of the cat. As 
soon as evening ai^ives, the geckoes are to be seen in 
every house in keen and crafty pursuit of their prey ; 
emerging from the chinks and recesses where they con- 
ceal themselves during the day, to search for insects that 
then retire to settle for the night. In a boudoir where 
tlie ladies of my fomily spent their evenings, one of these 
fiunihar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place 
bcliind a gilt picture frame. Punctually as the candle 
were lighted, it made its appearance on the waU to be 
fed with its accustoTned crumb ; and, if neglected, it re- 
iterated its sharp quick call of chic, chic, chit, till attended 
to. It was of a dehcate grey colour,, tinged with pink ; 
and having b5" accident fiillen on a work-table, it fled, 
leaving part of its tail behind it, which, however, it 

^ Dr. Kelaart has likewise dis- 1 * Hemidactylus maculatus, Dwm. 

covered at Neuera-ellia a Saka^ dis* ' et Btb,, Gray ; H. Lesclienaultii, 
tinct from the S. Jerdoni. Dum, et Bih, ; H, frenatus, SchleyeU • 
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reproduced within loss than a month. This faculty of 
reproduction is doubtless designed to enable the creature 
to escape from its assailants : the detaching of the 
hmb is evidently its own act ; and it is observable, that 
wlien reproduced, the tail generally exhibits some varia- 
tion from the previous form, the diverging spines being 
absent, the new portion covered with small' square 
uniform Scales placed in a cross series, and the scuta 
below being seldom so distinct as in the original mem- 
ber.^ In an officer’s quarters in the fort of Colombo, 
a Geckoe had been taught to come daily to the dinner- 
table, and always mad<? its appearance along with the 
dessert. The family were absent for some months, during 
which the house underwent extensive repairs, the roof 
having been raised, the walls stuccoed, and the ceihngs 
Avhiteiied. It wa8 naturally surmised that so long a sus- 
pension of its accustomed habits would have led to 
the disappearance of the little lizard ; but on the 
return of its old friends, at their first dinner it made 
its entrance as usual the instant the cloth had been re- 
moved. 

Crocodile. — The Portuguese in I»dia, like the Spa- 
niards in South America, affixed the name of lagarto to 
the huge reptiles that infest the rivers and estuaries of 
both continents ; and to the present day the Europeans in 
Ceylon apply the tenn alligator to what are in reality cro- 
codiles, which literally swarm in the still waters and tanks 
throughout the nortliern provinces, but rarely frequent 
rapid streams, and have never been found in the mai'shes 
among the hills. Their instincts in Ceylon do not lead to 
any variation from their habits in othfcr countries. There 
would appear to be two well-distinguished species in the 
island, the Allie Kimhoola the Indian crocodile, inhabit- 
ing the rivers and estuaries throughout th6 low countries 
of the coasts, attaining^the length of sixteen or eighteen 


^ BrU. Mm. Cat. p. 143 ; Kela- | « ® Crocodiliis biporcatus^ Cuvier. 
Prod, Faun. Zeylan., p. 183. 
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feet, and ready to assail man when pressed by hunger ; 
and the Marsh crocodile^, which lives exclusively in 
fresh water, frequenting the tanks in the northern ’and 
central provinces, and confining its attacks to the 
smaller animals : in length it seldom exceeds twelve or 
thirteen feet. Sportsmen complain that their dogs are 
constantly seized by both species ; and water-fowl, when 
shot, frequently disappear before they can be secured 
by the fowler.^ The Singhalese believe that the croco- 
dile can only move swiftly on sand or smooth cl^, its 
feet being too tender to tread firmly on hard or stony 
ground. In the dry season, Vhen the • watercourses 
begin ' to fail and the tanks become exhausted, the 
Marsli crocodiles are sometimes encountered Avandering 
ill searcli of water in the jungle ; but generally, during 
the extreme drought, when unable to procure theiri ordi- 
nary food from tlie drying up of the watercourses, they 
bury themselves in the mud, and remain in 'a state of 
torpor till released by the recurrence of the rains.^ At 
Arne-tivoe, in the eastern province, Avhilst riding across 
the parched bed of the tank, I was shown the recess, 
still bearing the fiirm and impress of a crocodile, out 
of which the animal had been seen to emerge the day 
before. A story Avas also related to me of an officer at- 
tached to the department of the Surveyor-General, Avho, 
having pitched his tent in a similar position, had been 
disturbed during the night by feeling a movement of the 
earth beloAv his bed, from Avhich on the following day a 
crocodile emerged, making its appearance from beneath 
the matting.^ 


^ Crocodilus’palustris^ Less, 

^ In Siam the flesli of the crocodile 
is sold for food ir^ tlie markets and 
bazaars. Un jour jo vis plus de 
cinquante crocodiles, petits et grands, 
attachi^s aux colonnes de leiirs maj- 
sons. Ils les vendent la chair comme 
on vendrait de la chair de pore, mais a 
bien meilleur march(5,” — rALLEGOljf, 
voL i. p. 174, 


^ Herobottjs records the obser- 
vations of the Egyptians that the 
crocodile of the Nile abstains from 
food duiing the foui* winter montlis, 
— Eu$erpey Iviii. 

* Humboldt relates a similar stoiy 
as occurring at Calabazo, in Vene- 
zuela . — Eersmial Narrative^ c. xvi. 
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The species that inhabits fresh water is essentially 
cowardly in its instincts, and hastens to conceal itself 
on the appearance of man. A gentleman (who told 
me the circumstance), when riding in the jungle, over- 
took a crocodile, evidently roaming in search of water. 
It fled to a shallow pool almost dried by the sun, 
and, thrusting its head into the mud till it covered 
up its eyes, remained unmoved in profound confidence 
of perfect concealment. In 1833, during the progress 
of the Pearl Fishery, Sir Eobert Wilmot Horton em- 
ployed men to drag for crocodiles in a pond which 
was infested «with then'i in the immediate vicinity of 
Aripo. The pool was about fifty yards in length, by 
ten or twelve wide, shallowing gradually to the edge, 
and not exceeding four or five feet in the deepest 
part. ' As the party approached the bund, from twenty 
to thirty reptiles, which had been basking in the sun, 
rose and fled to the water. A net, specially weighted 
so as to sink its lower edge to the bottom, was then 
stretched from bank to bank and swept to the 
further end of the pond, followed by a line of men 
with poles to drive the crocodiles * forward : so com- 
plete was the arrangement, that no individual could 
evade the net, yet, to the astonishment of the Governor’s 
party, not one was to be found when it was drawn 
on shore, and no means of escape for them was aj^parent 
or possible except descending into the mud at the bottom 
of the pond.^ 

Testudinata. Tortoise. — Of the testudinata the land 
tortoises are numerous, but present no remarkable 
features beyond the beautiful marking of the starred 
variety^, which is common in the north-western province 


^ A remarkable instance of the vi- 
tality of the common crocodile C. hi- 
porcatuSf was related to me by a 
gentleman at Galle : he had caught 
on a baited hook an unusually large 
one, which his coolies disembowelled, 
'the aperture in the stomach being left 


expanded by a stick placed across it. 
On returning in the afternoon with a 
’\iiew to secure the head, they found 
that the creature had crawled for 
some distance, and made its escape 
Into the water. 

^ Testudo stellata, Schimg. 
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around Putlam and Chilaw, and is distinguished by the 
bright yellow rays which diversify the deep black of its 
dorsal shield. From one of these which was kept iii my 
garden I took a number of flat ticks {Ixodes), which 
adhered to its fleshy neck in such a position as to baffle 
any attempt of the animal itself to remove them ; but 
as they were exposed to constant danger of being crushed 
against the plastron during the protrusion and retraction 
of the head, each was covered with a horny case almost 
as resistant as tlie carapace of the tortoise itself. Such 
an adaptation of structure is scarcely less striking than 
that of the parasites found oi! the spotted hzard of 
Eerar by Dr. Hooker, each of whicli presented the 
distinct colour of the scale to which it adliered.^ 

The marshes and pools of the interior are frequ<5nted 
by the terrapins whicli the natives are in the luTbit of 
keeping alive in wells under the conviction that they 
clear them of impurities. The edible turtle ® is found 
on all the coa.sts of the island, and sells for a few shil- 
lings or a few pence, according to its size and abundance 
at the moment. At certain seasons the turtle on the 
south-western coast, of Ceylon is avoided as poisonous, 
and some lamentable instances are recorded of death 
Avhich was ascribed to their use. At Pantura, to the 
south of Colombo, twenty-eight persons Avho had par- 
taken of turtle in October, 1840, were immediately 
seized with sickness, after which coma supervened, and 
eighteen died during the night. Those who survived 
said there was nothing unusual in the appearance of 
the flesh except that it was fatter than ordinary. Other 
similarly fatal occurrences have been attributed to turtle 
curry ; but as they have never been proved to proceed 


I Hooker’s Hihalmjan Jom-naU, 
vol. i. p. 37. 

* Cnji^topvs ^ranmUj Sciiopf. Dr. 
Kelaart, in his Pt'odroijius (p. 179), 
refers this to the common Indian 
species, C. punctata ; but it is % 
distinct one. It is generally dis- 


tributed in the lower parts of Cey- 
lon, in lakes and tanks. It is put 
into wells to act the paid of a scav- 
enger. By the Singhalese it is named 
Kiri-ihba. 

® Chelonia vii^ta, Schwet(/. 
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exclusively from that source, there is room for believing 
that the poison may have been contained in some other 
ingifedient. In the Gulf of Manaar turtle is frequently 
found of such a size as to measure between four and 
five feet in length ; and on one occasion, in riding along 
the sea-shore north of Putlam, I saw a man in charge 
of some sheep, resting under the shade of a turtle shell, 
which he had erected on sticks to protect him from the 
sun — almost verifying the statement of .5!lhan, that in 
the seas otF Ceylon there are tortoises so large that 
several persons may find ample shelter beneath a single 
shell.^ 

The hawksbill turtle which supphes the tortoise-shell 
of commerce, was at former times taken in great num- 
ber^ in the vicinity of Hambangtotte during the season 
when' they came to deposit their eggs, and there is still 
a considerable trade in this article, which is manuiac- 
tured into ornaments, boxes, and combs by the Moor- 
men resident at Galle. If taken from the animal alter 
death and decomposition, the colour of the shell becomes 
clouded and milky, and hence the cruel expedient is 
resorted to of seizing the turtles ajs they repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them over 
fires till heat makes the plates on the dorsal shields 
start from the bone of the carapace, after winch the 
creature is permitted to escape to the water.^ In 
illustration of the resistless influence of instinct at the 


^ ‘‘ TlKTOvrai Se apa tv ravry Ty 3^a- 
XaTTy, Ka\ xtXwvai ptyiarai, wvTrip ovv 
TCL tXvrpa 6po<poi yivovrai' Kui yap tan 
Kai TTtVTiKai^tKa irrixCov 'iv xtXivvtiov^ 
WQ vTTOiKfXv ovK 6X'iyovQ^ KUI TovQ TiXiovg 
Trvpiod^tararovg arroarfyei, Kai aKiav da~ 

fitvoig Trapsxtiy — Liib. xvi, c. 17. 
gElian copied this statement lite- 
ratim from Megasthenes, ^Indica 
Frag. lix. 81 \ and may not Mega- 
sthenes hare referred to some tradi- 
tioja connected with the gigantic 
fossilised species discovered on the 
^Sewalik Hills^ the remains of which 


are now in the Museum at the East 
India House ? 

* Chelquia imbricata, Linyi. 

^ At Celebes, whence the finest 
tortoise-shell is exported to China, 
the natives kill the turtle by blows 
on the head, and immerse the shell 
in boiling water ’to detach the plates. 
Dry heat is only resorted to by the 
unskilful, who frequently destroy the 
tortoise-shell in the operation. — 
Joum. Indian Archipel. vol. iii. p, 227, 
1849. 
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period of breeding, it may be mentioned that the identical 
tortoise is believed *to return again and again ■ to the 
same spot, notwithstanding that at each visit she may iave 
to undergo a repetition of tliis torture. In the year 1826, 
a hawksbill turtle was taken near Hambangtotte, which 
bore a ring attached to one of its fins that had been 
placed there by a Dutch officer thirty years before, with 
a view to cstabhsh the fact of these recurring visits to the 
same bcach.^ 

Snakes . — It is perhaps owing to the aversion excited 
by the ferocious expression and unusual action of 
serpents, combined with an instinctive dread of attack, 
that exaggerated ideas prevail both as to their numbers 
in Ceylon, and the danger to be apprehended from en- 
countering them. The Singhalese profess to distinguish 
a groat many kinds, of which not more than oirc half 
have as yet been scientifically ^entified ; but so cau- 
tiously do serpents make their appearance, that the 
surprise of long residents is invariably expressed at 
the rarity wfith which they are to be seen ; and from 
my own journeys, through the jungle, often of two to 
five hunch'ed mile^ I have frequently returned with- 
out seeing a single snakc.^ Davy, whose attention was 
carefully directed to the poisonous serpents of Ceylon 
came to the conclusion that but four, out of twenty 
species examined by him, were venomous, and that 
of these only two (the tic-polonga ^ and cobra de 
capello were capable of inflicting a wound hkely to 
be fatal to man. The third is the carawilla a 
brown snake of about twelve inches in length ; and 
for the fourth, of, which only a few specimens have 
been procured, the Singhalese have no name in their 


‘ Bennett’s Ceylon, ch. xxxiv. 

Mr. Bennett, who resided much 
in the south-east of the island, as- 
cribes the rarity of serpents in 
the jungle to the abimdance of the 
wild peafowl, whose partiality to 


snakes renders them the^ chief de- 
stroyel^ of these reptiles. 

* See Davy’s Ceylon ^ ch. xiv. 

^ Daboia ele^ans. Baud. 

® Naja tripudians, Merr, 

® Trigpnocephalus hypnale, Merr. 
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vernacular, — a proof that it is neither deadly nor 
abundant. 

Gohra de Capello . — The cobra de capello is the only 
one exhibited by the itinerant snake-charmers : and 
the accuracy of Davy’s conjecture, that they control it, 
not by extracting its fangs, but by courageously avail- 
ing themselves of its accustomed timidity and extreme 
’reluctance to use its fatal weapons, received a painful 
confirmation during my residence in Ceylon, by the 
death of one of these performers, whom his audience 
had provoked to attempt some unaccustomed familiarity 
with the cobra ; it bit him on the wrist, and he expired 
the same evening. The hill near Kandy, on which the 
official residences of the Governor and Colonial Secre- 
tary had been built, is covered in many places with 
the deserted nests of the white ants (termites), and 
these are the favoui^e retreats of the sluggish and 
spiritless cobra, which watches from their apertures the 
toads and hzards on which it preys. Here, when T 
have repeatedly* come upon them, their only impulse 
was concealment; and on one occasion, when a cobra 
of considerable length could not escape, owing to the 
bank being nearly precipitous on both sides of tlie road, 
a few blows from my whip were sulficient to deprive it 
of life. 

There is a rare variety, fancifully designated by the 
natives “ the king of the cobras,” which has the head 
and the anterior half of the body of so light a colour, that 
at a distance it seems hke a silvery white.^ A gentleman 
who held a civil appointment at Kornegalle, had a servant 
who was bitten by a snake, and he informed me that on 
enlarging a hole near the foot of the tree under which the 
accident occurred, he unearthed a cobra of upwards of 


^ A Singhalese work^ the Sa7'pa 
JDoata, quoted in the Ceylon Times, 
January, 1857, enumerates four 
species of the cobra; — the raja, or 
, king ; the velyander, or trader ; the 


baboona , or hermit ; and the yoore, 
or agriculturist. The young cobras, 
it says, are not venomous till after the 
thirteenth day, when they shed their 
coat for the first time. 
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three feet long, and so purely white as to induce 
liiin to believe tliat it was an albino. With the ex- 
ception of the rat-snake \ the cobra de capello -19 the 
only serpent which seems from clioice to frequent 
the vicinity of human dwelhngs, but it is doubtless 
attracted by the young of the domestic fowl and 
by the moisture of the wells and drainage. 

The Singhalese remark that if one cobra be destroyed* 
near a house, its companion is almost certain to be dis- 
covered immediately after, — a popular belief which I had 
an opportunity of verifying on more than one occasion. 
Once, when a snake of this doscription ^yas killed in 
a bath of Government House at Colombo, its mate 
was found in the same spot the day after ; and again, 
at my own stables, a cobra of five feet long, having 
fallen into the well, which was too deep to permit 
its escape, its comjianion of the same size was fount! 
the same morning in an adjoining drain.^ On this 
occasion the snake, which had been several hours in 
the well, swam with ease, raising its head and hood 
above water ; and instances have repeatedly occurred 
of the cobra de c;y)ello voluntiirily taking considerable 
e.xcursions by sea. Wlien the “ Wellington,” a govern- 


^ Corijphodon Blwnenhachii. 

WoLF^ in his iuterestint^ story of 
his Life and Adventures in Cexjlmj 
’ mentions that rat-snakes were often so 
domesticated by the natives as to feed 
at tlieir table, lie says: “I once 
saw ail example of this in the house 
of a native. It being meal time, he 
called his snake, which immediately 
came fortli from the roof under 
which he and I were siting. lie 
gave it victuals from his own dish, 
which the snake took of itself from 
off a fig-leaf that was laid /or it^ and 
ate along with itsjiost. When it 
had eaten its fill, ho gave it a kiss 
and bade it go to its hole.’’ 

Since the above was wiitten. Major 
Skinner, writing to^me 12th Dec. 
1858, mentions the still more remark-^ 
able case of the domestication of the , 
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cobra de capello in Ceylon. Did 
you ever hear,” he says, ^^of tame 
cobras being kept and domesticated 
about a house, going in and out at 
pleasure, and in common with the 
rest of the inmates ? In one family, 
near Negombo, cobras are kept as 
protectors, in the place of dogs, by 
a wealthy man '^ho bos always large 
sums of money in his house. But 
this is not a solitary case of the kind. 
I heard of it only the other day, but 
from undoubtedly good authority. 
The snakes glide about the house, a 
terror to thieves, but never attempt- 
ing to harm the inmates.” 

^ Pl^ny notices the affection that 
subsists between the male and female 
asp ; and that if one of them happens 
to be killed, the other seeks to avenge 
its death. — Lib. viii. g. 37. 
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ment vessel employed in the conservancy of the pearl 
banks, was anchored about a quarter of a mile from 
land, in the bay of Koodremale, a cobra was seen, about 
an hour before sunset, swimming vigorously towards 
tlie ship. It came within twelve yards, when the 
sailors assailed it with billets of wood and other, 
missiles, and forced it to return to land. The follow- 
ing morning they discovered the track which it had 
left on the shore, and traced it along the sand till it 
was lost in tlie jungle.^ On a later occasion, in the 
vicinity of tlie same spot, when tlie “ Wellington ” was 
lying at some distance from the shore, a cobra was 
found and killed on board, where it could only have 
gained access by climbing up the cable. It was first 
discovered by a sailor, who felt the chill as it glided 
over kis foot.''^ 

’ In Be.vnett’s account of “ Cetjlon and its Capahilities," 
there is a curious piece of Singhalese folk-lore, to the 
effect, that the cobra de capello every time it expends 
its poison loses a joint of its tail, and eventually acquires 
a head resembling that of a toad. A recent dis- 
covery of Dr. Kelaart has thrown flight on the origin 
of this popular fallacy. The family of “ false snakes ” 
[pseudo-typhlops), as Schlegel names the group, have 
till lately consisted of but three species, of which only 
one was known to inhabit Ceylon. They belong to^ 
a family intermediate between the lizards and serpents 
with the body of the latter, and the head of the former, 
with which they are moreover identified by having the 


^ Stewart’s of tlie Pearl 

Flshci'ies of Ceylon^ p. 9 ; Colombo, 
184*3. 

The Python reticiilatiis (the ^^rock~ 
snake ”) has been known, .like the 
cobra de capello, to make short voy- 
ages at sea. One was taten on 
board H.M.S. Hastings,” when off 
the coast of Burmah, in 1853 ; it is 
now in the possession of the surgeon, 
, Dr. Scott. 


® SwaInson, in his llahits and 
Insthiets of Animals^ c. iv. p. 187, 
says that instances are well attested 
of the contmon English snake having 
been met with i i the open channel, 
between the coast of Wales and the 
island of Anglesea, as if they had 
taken their de^rture from the one 
and were bouna for the otheh 
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upper jaw fixed to the skull as in mammals and birds, 
instead of movable "as amongst the true ophidian^ In 
this they resemble the amphisbajnidas ; but the tribe 
of Uropeltidce, or “ rough . tails,” has the further pecu- 
liarity, that the tail is truncated, instead of ending, like 
that of the typhlops, in a point more or less acute ; 
and the reptile assists its own movements by pressing 
the flat end to the ground. Within a very recent period 
an important addition has been made to this gen«.s, by 
the discovery of five new sjjecies in Ceylon ; in some 
of which the singular construction of the tail is de- 
.veloped to an extent much more marked than in any 
previously existing specimen. One of these, the Uro- 
peltifi grandw of Kelaart, is distinguished by its dark 
brown colour, shot with a bluish metallic lustre, glosely 
approacliing the ordinary shade of the cobra ; and the 
tail is abruptly and flatly compressed as though it had 
been severed by a knife. The form of this singular 
reptile will be best understood by a reference to the 
nccom]ranying figure ; and there can be, I think, little 
doubt that to its strange and anomalous structure is to 
be traced the fabl^ of the transformation of the cobra 
do capello. The colour alone would seem to identify 
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the two reptiles, bu| th^ head and mouth are no longer 
those of a serpent, and the disappearance of the tail 
might readily suggest the mutilation which the tradition 
asserts. • 

The Singhalese Buddhists, in their rehgious abstinence 
from inflicting death on any creature, are accustomed, 
after securing a venomous snake, to enclose it in a 
basket woven of palm leaves, and to set it ailotit on a* 
river. During my residency in Ceylon, I never lieard 
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of the death of a European which was caused by the 
bite of a snake ; and in the returns of coroners’ in- 
quests made officially to my department, such accidents 
to the natives appear chiefly to have happened at 
night, when the animal, having been surprised or. trodden 
on, had inflicted the wound in self-defence.^ For these 
reasons the Singhalese, when obliged to leave their 
houses in the dark, carry a stick with a loose ring, the 
noise ‘"I of which as they strike it on the ground is 
sufficient to warn the snakes to leave tlieir patli. 

The Python. — The great pytlion ^ (the “ boa,” as it is 
commonly designated by Europeans, the “ anaconda ” of 
Eastern story), whicli is supposed to crush the bones of 
an elephant, and to swallow tlie tiger, is found, thougli 
not of so portentous dimensions, in the cinnamon gardens 
within a mile of tlie fort of Colombo, where it feeds on 
hog-deer and other smaller animals. 

The natives occasionally take it alive, and securing it 
to a pole expose it for sale as a curiosity. One that 
was brought to me in this way measured seventeen feet 
with a projiortionate thickness: but another whicli crossed 
my path ou a coffee estate on the * Peacock Mountain 
at Pusilawa, considerably exceeded these dimensions. 
Another which I watched in the garden at Elie House, 
near Colombo, surprised me by the ease with which it 
erected itself almost perpendicularly in order to scale a 
wall upwards of ten feet high. 

Of ten species that ascend trees to search for squirrels 
and lizards, and to rifle the nests of birds, one half, 
including the green carawill'g,, and the deadly tic 
polonga, are believed by the natives t'o be venomous ; but 


’ In n return of 112 coroners’ in- 
quests, in eases of death from wild 
animals, held in C'ejdon in tivp years, 
from 1861 to 1865 inclusive, 08 are 
ascribed to the bites of serjKmts j 
and in almost every instance the as- 
sault is set down as having taken 
place at night. The majority of the 
suft'erers were children and women. 


^ Pliny notices that the serpent 
has the sense ofb hearing more acute 
than that of sight ; and tlifat it is more 
frequently put in motion by the sound 
of footsteps than by the appearance 
of the intrud(!r, “ excitatur pede 
isscpius.” — Lib. viii. c. 30. 

® Python reticulatus, Oray. 
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the fact is very dubious. I have heard of the cobra being 
found on the crown of a coco-nut palm, attracted, it was 
said, by the toddy which was flowing at the tilhe, it 
being the season for drawing it. 

Water-Snakes.^The fre^i-water snakes, of which several 
species ^ have been described as ^inhabiting the stiU water 
and pools, are all harmless in Ceylon. A gentleman, who 
found near a river an agglutinated cluster of the eggs of 
one variety (Tropidonotus stolatus?), placed them under a 
glass shade on his drawing-room table, where one “by one 
the young serpents emerged from the shell to the number 
of twenty. * 

The use of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or snake-stone, as a 
remedy in cases of wounds by venomous serpents, lias 
probably been communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the islarfd from 
the coast of Coromandel ; and more than one well- 
authenticated instance of its successful application has 
been told to me liy persons who liad been eye-wit- 
nesses to wliat they described. On one occasion, in 
March, 1854, a friend of mine was riding, with some 
other civil ofIice»s of the government, along a jungle 
path in the vicinity of Bintenne, when they saw one of 
two Tamils, who were approac|hng them, suddenly dart 
into the forest and return, holding in botli hands a 
cobra de capello which he had seized by the head and 
tail. He called to his companion for assistance to 
place it in their covered basket, but, in doing this, he 
handled it so inexpertly that it seized him by the 
finger, and retained its hold for a few secorids, as if 
unable to retract? its fangs. The blood flowed, and 
intense pain appeared to follow almost immediately ; 
but, with all expedition, the friend of the sufferer undid 
his wijjstcloth, and took from it two snake-stones, each 
of the size of a small almond, intensely black and liighly 

‘ Chersydrus graiuilatus, Merr^ ; quincimciatus, ; T. stolatus, 

Cerberus cinereus, Daud. ; Tropido- Zinn ; T. chiy’sargus^ Boie, 
phis sehistosus, Daud . ; Tropidonotus 

•O 3 
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polished, though of an extremely light substance. These 
he apphed one to each wound inflicted by the teeth 
of tiic serpent, to which they attached themselves 
closely, the blood that oozed from the bites being rapidly 
imbibed by the porous texture of the article applied, 
The stones adhered tenaciously for three or four minutes, 
the wounded man’s companion in the meanwhile rubbing 
his arm downwards from the shoulder towards the 
fingers. At length the snake-stones dropped off of tlieir 
own accord ; the sufiering of the man appeared -to have 
subsided; he twisted his fingers till the joints cracked, 
and went on his way without concern. Whilst this had 
been going on, another Inchan of the l)arty who had come 
up took from his bag a small piece of white wood, which 
resembled a root, and passed it gently near the head of 
the cobra, wliich the latter immediately inclined close to 
the ground ; he then lifted the snake without hesitation, 
and coiled it into a circle at the bottom of his basket. 
The root by which he professed to be enabled to j)0i'form 
this operation with safety he called the Naya~thalee 
Kalinga (the root of the snake-plant), protected by 
which he professed his ability ' to a])proach any reptile 
with impunity. 

In another instance, in 1853, Mr. Lavalliore, then Dis- 
trict Judge of Kandy, informed me that he saw a snake- 
chai’mer in the Jangle, close by the town, search for 
a cobra de capello, and, after disturbing it in its retreat, 
the man tried to secure it, but, in the attempt, he wiis 
bitten in the thigh till blood trickled from the wound. 
He instantly applied the Pamboo-Kaloo, which adhered 
closely for about ten ’ minutes, during which time he 
passed the root which he held in his hand backwards and 
forwards above the stone, till the latter dropped to the 
ground. He assured Mr. Lavalliere that all danger was 
then past. That gentlehian obtained from him the snake- 
stone he had relied on, and saw him repeatedly afterwards 
in perfect health. • 

’ The substances used on both these occasions are now 
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in my possession? The roots employed by the several 
parties are not icfentical. One appears to be a J^it of 
the stem of an Aristolochia tlie otlier is so dried as to 
render it difficult to identify it, but it resembles the 
quadrangular stem of a jungle vine. Some species 
of Aristolochia, such as the A, serpentaria of Nortli 
America, are supposed to act as specifics in the cure 
of snake-bites ; and the A. indica is the plant to which 
tlie ichneumon is popularly believed to resort ais an 
antidote when bitten^; but it is probable that the use 
of any particular plant by the snake-charmers is a 
pretence, or rather a delusion, the reptife bi'ing over- 
powered by the resolute action of the operator^, and not 
by the influence of any secondary appliance, the confi- 
dence inspired by the supposed talisman emabling its pos- 
sessor to address himself fearlessly to his task, and thus to 
efiect, by determination and Avill, what is popularly 
belioVed to be tfie residt of charms and stupefaction. 
Still it is curious that, amongst the natives of Northern 


^ For an account of tlie oncounttT 
botwt'en tin' ichiuninion and tho vo- 
noinoiis snakes of Ceylon^ see Pt. IT, 
eh. i. j). 140. 

^ The following narrative of the 
operations of a snake charmer in Cey- 
lon is contained in a note from ^Ir. 
lvf*vne, of the department of p\ibiic 
works : “ .\ snake charmer came to 
my bungalow in LSod, requesting me 
to allow him to show me his snakes 
dancing. As I had frequently seen 
them, 1 told him I would give him 
a rupee if he would accompany me 
to the jungle, and catch a cobm, 
that I knew frequented ithe place. 
He was willing, and as I was anxious 
to test the truth of the chann, I 
counted his tame snakes, and put a 
watcli over them until I returned 
with him.^ Before* going I examined 
the man, and satisfied myself ho had 
no snake about his person. When 
we arrived at the spot, he played on j 
a small pipe, and after persevering ' 
for some time out came a larg% 
cobra from an ant hill, which I knew 
it occupied. On seeing the man it^ 

o 


tried to escape, but ho cauj^ht it by 
the tail and kept swinging it round 
until we reached the bimpilow. lie 
tlien made it dance, but before long 
it bit him above the knee. Ho im- 
mediately bandagf'd the leg above 
the bite, and applied a snake-stone to 
the wound to extract the poison. He 
was in great pain for a few minutes, 
but after that it gimlually wont away, 
the stone falling off just before he 
was relieved. AMieii he recovei*ed 
he held a cloth up, which the snake 
flew at, and caught its fangs in it ; 
wliile in that position, the man 
passed his hand up its back, and 
having seized it by“»the throat, he 
extracted the fangs in my presence 
and gave them to mo. lie then 
squeezed out tlie poison on to a 
leaf. It was a clear oily substance, 
and '\^hen rubbed on the hand lu’o- 
duced a fine lather. I careiully 
watched the whole operation, which 
was also witnessed by my clerk and 
two or three other persons. Colombo ^ 
January y 1800. — H. E. Reyne.'* 
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Africa, wlio lay holil of the Cerastes without fear or 
hesitation, their impunity is ascribed to the use of a 
plant with whicli they anoint themselves before touching 
the reptile * ; and Bruce says of the people of Sennar, 
tliat they acquire exemption from the fatal consequences 
of the bite by chewing a particular root, and washing 
themselves with an infusion of certain plants. He adds 
that a portion of this root was given him, with a view to 
test its efficacy in his own person, but tliat he had not 
sufficient resolution to undergo the experiment. 

As to the snake-stonQ itself, I submitted one, the ap- 
])lication of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, who has communicated to me, as the result 
of his analysis, his belief that it is “ a piece of charred 
bone which has been filled with blood perhaps several 
times, and* then carefully charred again. Evidence of 
this is afforded, as well by the apertures of cells or tubes 
on its surface as by the fiict that it yields and bl’caks 
under pressure, and exhibits an organic structure within. 
When heated slightly, water rises from it, and also a 
little ammonia ; and, if heated still more highly in the 
jur, carbon burns away, and a bulk;f white ash is left, 
retaining the shape and size of the stone.” This ash, 
as is evident from inspection, cannot have belonged to 
_ any vegetable substance, for it is almost entirely composed 
of phosphate of lime. Mr. Faraday adds that “ if the 
piece of matter has ever been employed as a sjiongy 
absorbent, it seems hardly fit for that purpose in its 
present state ; but who can say to what treatment it has 
been subjected since it was fif for use, or to what treat- 
ment the natives may submit it when expecting to have 
occasion to use it?” 

The probability is, that the animal ^harcoal, when 
instantaneously apphqd, may be sufficiently porous 
and absorbent to extract the venom from the recent 
wound, together with a portion of the blood, before it 
has had time to be carried into the system ; and that the 


^ Tlasselk^iiist, 
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blood which Mr, Faraday detected in the specimen 
submitted,' to him was that of the Indian on whose ,per- 
the elTect was exhibited on the occasion to which my 
itifo^yint was an eye-witne^. The snake-charmers from 
the (ifoast who visit Ceylon profess to prepare the snake- 
stones for themselves, and preserve the composition as 
a secret. Dr. Davy', on the authority of Sir Alexander. 
Johnston, says the manufacture of them is a lucrative 
trade, carried on by the monks of Manilla, who supply 
the merchants of India — and his analysis confirms that 
of Mr. Faraday, Of the three, diiferent kinds which 
he examined — one being of partially bui^it bone, and 
another of chalk, the third, consisting chiefly of vege- 
table matter, resembled a bezoar, — all of them (except 
the first, which possessed a slight absorbent power] were 
quite inert, and incapable of having any effect exclusive 
of that on the imagination of the patient. Thunberg 
was shown the snake-stone used by the boers at the 
Cape in 1772, which was imported for them “ from 
the Indies, especially from Malabar,” at so high a 
price that few of the iitnners could afford to possess 
themselves of it ; 1ft describes it as convex on one side, 
black, and so porous that “ when thrown into water, 
it caused bubbles to rise ; ” and hence, by its absorption, 
it served, if speedily applied, to extract the poison from 
the wouud.^ 


* Account of the Interior of Vey- 
loti) ch. iii. p. 101 . 

2 Thunhenjy vol. i. p. 155. Since 
the foregoino' account was published; 
I have received a note^froin Mr. 
Hardy, relative to ihoincdra jtonsoha, 
the snake-stone of Mexico, in which 
he ^ves the following account of the 
method of preparing and applying it. 

Take a pie^e of Mart’s horn of any 
convenient size and shape ; cover it 
well round with grass or hay, and 
enclosing both in a thin piece of 
sheet copper well wrapped round 
them, and place the parcel in a cliar^ 
coal fii*e till the hone is sufficiently 
charred. 

When cold, remove the calcined* 


liora from its envelope, when it will 
be ready for immediate use. In this 
state it will resemble a solid black 
fibrous substance, of the same shape 
and size as before it was subjected 
to this treatment. 

Use.— The wound being slightly 
punctured, apply the bone to the 
opening, to which it will adhere 
firmly for the space of two minutes ; 
and ^^hen it falls, it should be re- 
ceived into a basin of water. It 
should then bo dried in a cloth, and 
again applied to the wound. But it 
will not adhere longer then about 
one minute. In like manner it majt 
be applied a third time ; but now it 
will fall almost iftimediately, and 
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Cmilia. The rocky jungle, bordering the higher 
coffee estates, provides a safe retreat for a very singular 
animal, first introduced to the notice of Eui’opean 
naturalists about a century ago by Linna3Us,""v\'ho 
gave it the name Ciecilia (jlutinosa, to indicate two 
pecuharities manifest to the ordinary observer — an appa- 
,rent defect of vision, from the' eyes being so small and 
imbedded as to be scarcely distinguishable ; and a power 
of secreting from minute pores in the skin a viscous 
fluid, resembling that of snails, eels, and some salaman- 
ders. Specimens are rare in Eurojie from the readiness 
with which it decomposes, breaking down into a flaky 
mass in the spirits in wliich it is attempted to be pre- 
served. 

Tlie creature is about the length and tliickness of an 
ordinary round desk ruler, a httle flattened before and 
rounded behind. It is brownish, with a pale stripe along 
either side. The skin is furrowed into 350 circular 
folds, in which are imbedded minute scales. The head 
is tolerably distinct, with a double row of fine curved 
teeth for seizing the insects aud worms on which it is 
supposed to live. 

Naturalists are most desirous that the habits and meta- 
morphoses of this creature shoidd be cai’cfully ascertained, 
for great doubts have been entertained as to the position 
’ it is entitled to occupy in the chain of creation. 

Fro(js. — In the numer-ous marshes formed by the 
overflowing of the rivers in the vast plains of the low 
countiy, there are many varieties of fi'ogs, which, both 
by their colours and by their extraordinary size, are 
calculated to excite the surprise of strangers.^ In the 

nothing will cause it to adhere any ^ The Indian toad (Biifo melano- 
more. stictua, Schmid) is found in Ceylon, 

These effects I witnessed^in the and the belief in its vehomous nature 
case of a bite of a rattle-snake at is as old as the third century b.c., 
Oposura, a town in the province of when the Maharoanso mentions that 
Sonora, in Mexico, from whence I the wife of King Asoka attempted 
obtained my recipe ; and I have +0 destroy the great bo-tree (at Ma- 
^ven other particulars respecting it gadha*) with the pemoned fang of a 
in my Travels in the Interior of toad'' — Ch. xx. p. 122. 

Mexico, published in 1830. R. W. II. I 
Hardv. Bath, ^Oth Janaaryj 18B0.” [ 
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lakes around Colombo and the still water near Trin- 
comalie, tfeere are huge creatures of this family, from 
six to eigftt inches in length of an olive hue, deep- 
ening*' iiifo brown on the b^ck and yellow on the under 
side. ' The Kandyan species, recently described, is much 
less in dimensions, but distinguished by its brilhant 
colouring, a beautiful gi’ass green above and deep orange . 
underneath.*'* 

■ In the shrubberies around my house at Colombo the 
graceful httle hylas ^ were to be found in great numbers, 
crouching under broad leaves to protect them from 
the scorching sun ; some of them utter a sharp metallic 
sound at night, similar to that produced by smacking the 
lips. They possess in a high degree the power of changing 
their colour ; and one wliich had seated itself on the gilt 
pillar of a dinner lamp was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the or-molu to which it clung. They are enabled 
to ascend glass by means of the suckers at the extremity 
of their toes. Their food consists of flies and minute 
coleoptera. 


Lisipof Ceylon Reptiles, 


I am indebted to Dr. Gray of tlie British Museum for a 
more complete enumeration of the reptiles of Ceylon than is 
to be found in Dr. Kelaart’s published lists ; but many of those 
new to European.s have been c.arefully de.scribed by the latter 
gentleman in his Prodr&nius Faunw Zeylanicw and its appen- 
dices, .os well as in the 13th vol. Mayas. Nat. Hist. (1854). 


Saura. 

Monitor draciena, Linn. 

Riopa punctata, Linn. 

Ilarthvickii, Gray. ^ 

Brachymelcs Bonitae, Dum. ^ Bib. 
Tiliqua rufescens, Shaw. 

Eumeces Taprobanius, Kel. 

Nessia Burtoni, Gray. 

Acontias Layardi, Kelgart. 
Argyrophis bramicus, Daud. 
Rhinophis Blythii, Kelaart. 

Mitylia Gcrrardii, Gray. 

. Templetonii, Gray. 
iinimaculata, Gray. 


^ Rana cutipora ? and the Malabar 
bull-frog, R. Malabarica. 

R. Kandiaua, KeJ<iart. 


Mitylia mclanogaster, Gray. 
Siluboura Ceylonicfl, Cur. 
Uropcltis SaflVagamus, Ktlaart. 
grand is, Kelaart. 
pardalis, Kelaart. 

Dapatnaya Lankadivana, Kel. 

Trevelyanii, Kdaart. 
Hemidactylus frenatus, Schleg. 
Lcschenaultii, Dum ^ Bib. 
trihedrus, Daud, 
maculUtus, Dum. §* Bib. 
Piresii, Kelaart. 

Coctooi, Dum. §* Bib, 
subltevip, Cantor.] 


3 The tree-frogj Hyla leucomystaX; 
Gran. , 
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Peripia Peronii, Dum. ^ Bib. 
Gymnodactylus Kandianus, Kd. 

Si tana Ponticcreana, Cuv. 
Lyridcephalus scutatus, Linn, 
Ceratopliora Stoddartii, Gray. 

Salea Jerdoni^ Gray. 

Ca lotos ophiomachus, Merr. 
viridis^ Gray. 
versicolor, Baud. 

Rouxii, Dum, Bib. 

^ mystaceus, Duni. ^ Bib. 

Chamclco vulgaris, Baud, 

Opbidla. 

iSIogce^’a trigonocephalns, Latr. 
Trigonoccphalus hypnalis, Merr. 
Daboia elegans, Baud. 

Pelamys bicolor ^ Bund. 

Aturia lapenwides^ Gray. 
llyclropliis sublaivis, Gray. 

cyanocinctiis, Band. 

Cliersydrus granulatus, Schneid. 
Cerberus cincreus, Baud. 

'IVopidophis schistosns, Baud. 

Python reticulatus, Gray. 

Cylindrophis rufa, Schneid, 
maculata, Linn. 

Aspidura brachyorrhos, Boie. 
Ilaplocercus Ceylonensis, Gthr. 
Obgodoii subquadratus, Burn. Bib. 
subgriscus, Bum. Bib. 
sublincatus, Burn. ^ Bib. 

Siinotcs Uusscllii, Baud. 

purpurascens, Schlrg. 

Ablabcs collaris, Gray. 

Tropidonotiis quincuuciatus, Schby. 
var. funebris, 
var. carinatus, 
stolatus, Linn. 
clirysargus, Boie. 

Cynophis Helena, Baud. 

Coryphodon Blumenbaebii, Merr. 
Cyclopbis calamaria, Gunther. 
Chrysopelea ornata, Shaw. 

Dendrophis picta, Gni. 

Passerita niyctcrizans, Linn. 
var. fusca. 

Dipsadomorphus Ceylonensis, Giinther. 


Ly codon aulieus, Linn. 

Cercaspis curinata, Kuhl. 

Bungarus fascinatus, Schneid. 
var. Ceylonensis, Gthi\ 

Naja tripudians, Merr. ^ 

Clielonla. 

Testudo stellata, Schweiy. 

Kmys Sel)aD, Gray. 

Cryptopiis graninn, Schopf 

Caretta imbricata, Linn. 

Chelonia virgata, Schweigg. 

Emydosaori. 

Crocodilus biporcatus, Cuv. 
palustris, Less. 

Batraohia. 

Bana hexadactyla, Less. 

Kublii, Schlegm 
" robiista, Bhjth. 
tigrina, Baud. 

Malabariea, Burn. Bib. 
Kandiuna, KelaarL 
Ncuera-clliana, Kclaart. 

Bufo inelanost ictus, Schneid. 
Kelaartii, Gunther. 

Ixalus variabilis, Giinther. 
leneorbimis, Martens. 
poee, i 1 0 p I e u r u s , Ma rtens. 
auritaseiatus, Schleg. 

Polypedates inaculatus, Gray. 
rn ieroty n j pan u rn , G iin th er, 
eques, Giinther. 
stellatv’s, Kelaart. 
schmardanus, Kelaart. 

Linniodytes livid us, Blylh. 
niaeularis, Blyth. 
nuUabilis, Kelaart. 
maculatus, Kelaart. 

Kaloula pulehra, Gray. 
baltcata, var. Gunther. 

Pyxicepbahis fodiens, Jerd. 

Bngy stoma rubnim, Jerd. 

Pseudophidla. 

Cajeilia glutinosa, Linn, 


Note. — The following species are peculiar to Ceylon ; and 
the genera Aspidura, Cercaspis, and Haplocercus would 
appear to be similarly restricted. Trimesurus Ceylonensis, T. 
nigro-marginatus ; Megsera Trigonocephala it Trigonocephalus 
hypnalis ; Daboia elegans ; Cylindrophis maculata ; Aspidura 
brachyorrhos ; Haplocercus Ceylonensis ; Oligodon sublineatus ; 
Cynophis Helena; Cyclophis calamaria; Dipsadomorphus Cey- 
lonensis; Cercaspis carinata; fealus variabilis, 1. Leucorhiniis, 
I. poecilopleiHus ; Polypedates microtympanum, P. eques. 
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As yet little lias been done in the examination and de-* 
scription of the fishes of Ceylon, especially those which 
frequent the rivers and inland waters. Mr. Bennett* wlio 
was for some years employed in the Civil Service, directed 
his attention to the subject, and liubbshed in 1830 some 
portions of a projected work on the marine ichthyology 
of the island ‘, but it never proceeded beyond the de- 
scription of about thirty specimens. The great work 
of Cuvier and Valenciennes'^ particularises aboirt. one 
hundred species, specimens of which were procured from 
Ceylon by lieynard Leschcnault and other correspond- 
ents, but of these not more than half a dozen belong to 
fresh water. 

The fishes of the coast, so far as they have been 
examined, ])resent» few that are not common to the 
seas of Ceylon and India. A series of drawings, includ- 
ing upwards of six hundred species and varieties, of 
Ceylon fish, all made from recently-captured specimens, 
has been submitted to JVofesser Huxley, and a notice 
of their general characteristics forms an interesting article 
in the appendix to the present chapter.® 

Of those in ordinary use for the table the finest by 
far is the Seir-fish a species of scomber, which is called 
Tora-malu by the rtatives. It is in size and form veiy 
similar to the salmon, to which the fiesh of the female 
fish, notwithstanding its white colour, bears a ver}’- close 
resemblance bbth iu.firmness and flavour. 


* A ScUrtion of tJu' most Remark-- 
able and Lttervdinq Fishes found wi 
the Coast of Ceylon, J\y J, W. Bkj»- 
JfETT, Esq. London, 1830. 


^ instoirc Naturelle des Poissons. 

* See note C to this chapter. 
Cybiiim (Scomber, Linn,) gut- 
tatnni. 
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Mackerel, denies, carp, whitings, mullet both red and 
striped, perches and soles, are abundant, and a sardine 
(Sardinella Neohowii, Val.) frequents the soutliern and 
eastern coast in such profusion that on one instance in 
1839 a gentleman, who was present, saw upwards of 
four hunclred thousand taken in a haul of the nets in the 
little bay of Goyapamia, east of Point-de-Galle. As this 
vast shoal approached the shore the broken water became 
as smooth as if a sheet of ice had been floating below the 
surfaced 

Prmonous Fishes . — The sardine has the reputation of 
being poisonoiis at certain seasons, and accidents ascribed 
to eatiiig it are recorded in all parts of the island. Whole 
families of fishermen who have partaken of it have died. 
Twelve pei’sons in the jail of Chilaw were thus poisoned 

about the year 1829 ; and the deaths of soldiers have 

* ♦ 

repeatedly been ascribed to the same cause. It is diffi- 
cidt in such instances to say Avith certainty Avhether 
the fish were in fault ; whether there was not a 
})eculiar susceptibility in the condition of the recipients ; 
or whether the mischief may not have been occasioned 
by the wilful administration of poisoAi, or its accidental 
occurrence in the brass cooking vessels used by the na- 
tives. The • popular belief was, however, deferred to 
by an order passed by the Governor in Council in 
February, 1824, Avhich, •after reciting that “Whereas 
it "appears by information conveyed to the Govern- 
ment that at three several periods at Trincomalie 
death has been tjje consequence to several persons 
from eating the fish called Sardinia during the months 
of January and December,” enacts that it shall not 
be lawful in that district to catch sardines during 


^ These facts serv^e to explain the 
story told by the friar Onomc of 
Friuli, w^ho visited India abo^t the 
year 1320 A.D., and says there are 
fishes in those seas that come swim- 
ming towards the said coimtiy in 
such abundance that for a great dis- 
tance into the sea nothing can be 


seen but the bacjks of fishes, which 
casting themselves on the shore, do 
suffer men for the space of three daies 
to come and to take as many of them 
as they please, and then they return 
again into the sea.^’ — JlaUuyt^ vol. ii. 
p. 57, 
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these months, under pain of fine and imprisenment. 
This order is still in force, but the fishing continues 
notwithstanding.^ 

Sharks . — Sharks appear on all parts of the coast, 
and instances continually (JCcur of persons being seized 
by them whilst bathing even in the harbours of Trin- 
comalie and Colombo. In the Gulf of Manaar they are 
taken for the sake of their oil, of which they yield such* 
a quantity that “ shark’s oil ” is now a recognised 
export. A trade also exists in drying their fin.^, for 
wliich, owing to the gelatine contained in them, a ready 
market is found in China, whither the skin pf the basking 
shark is also sent ; — to be conv'erted, it is said, into sha- 
green. 

Saw Fish. — The huge saw fish, the Pristis' anti- 
q uorn in mUests tlie ea.stern coast of the island where 
it attains a length of from twelve to fifteen feet, in- 
cluding the powerful weapon from which its name is 
derived. 

Blit the most striking to the eye of a stranger are 
those fishes whose brilliancy of colouring has won for 
them the wonder cv^'ii of the listle.ss Singhalese. Some, 


^ There arc other species of Sardine found at Ceylon; such as the iS. Uneolata^ 
the S. ncohowiij Chiv. and Val. and tlie S, 

Irio(/aster, (hiv. and Vah xXr270, which 
was found byM. Heynaud atTrincomalie. 

It occurs also oflUhe coast of JaA a. Ano- 
ther Ceylon tish of the same group, 

('lupea, is known as the ‘^poisonous 
sprat/’ the bonito {Scomber 
prla?nt/s?)j tlie kangfewena, or 
unicorn fish (lialistesf)^ and a i 
number of others^ are more orj 
less in bad repute from AeJ 
same imputation. 

^ Two other species are 
found in the Ceylon waters, P. 
cmpidatus and P. p%ctinntm. 

^ mentions, amongst the extraordii^ry 

inarine animals found in the seas aromid Ceylon, a 
fish with feet instead of Jins ; Tn’dag ye t) 

pripiyia, — Lib. x\'\. c. 18. Does not this draw- 
ing of a species of Chironectes, captui’ed near 
Colombo, justify his description P 
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like tire Eed Sea Perch (Holocentrus ruber, Bennett) 
and the Great Fire Fisli are of the deepest scarlet and 
flame colour ; in others • purple’ predominates, as in the 
Serranus flavo-cceruteus ; in others yellow, as in the Chee- 
todon Brownriffgii and Acanthurus vittatics, Bennett^, 
and numbers, from the lustrous green of their scales, 
have obtained from the natives the appropriate name of 
' Giraway, or parrots, of which one, the Sparus Hard- 
wickii of Bennett, is called the “ Flower Parrot,” from its 
exquisite colouring, being barred with irregular bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow, and grey, and 
crossed by pqipendicular stripes of black. 

Fresh-water Fishes. — Of the frcsli-water fish, which 
inhabit the rivers and tanks, so very little has hitherto 
been known to naturalists that of nineteen drawings 


^ Pterois muricata^ Ciiv. and Val. 
iv. ScorptFna miles, ]^t‘nnett ; 

named, by the Singhalese, Maha- 
rnta-(jini,^' the Great Red Fire» a very 
brilliant red species spotted with 
black. It is veiy voracious, and is 
regarded on some parts of the coast 
as edible, while on others it is re- 
jected. Mh Rennett has given a 
drawing of this species (pL 9), so 
well marked by the armature of the 
liead. The Trench naturalists re- 
gard this figure as being only a 
liighly-coloured variety of their spe- 
cies dont I’eclat est occasionne nar 
la saison de I’amour.” It is found in 
the Red Sea and Rourbon and Pe- 
nang. Dr. Cantok calls it l^erois 
miles, and reports thgt it preys upon 
small crustacece. — Cat. Malayan 
p'ishes, p. 44. 

^ Olyphisodon Broimriyyii, Cuv. 
and Val. v. 484 ; Chatodon Brown- 
riyyii, Rennett. A very small fish 
about two inches long, called Kaha 
hartikyha by the natives. It is 
distinct from Choetodon, in which 
Rennett placed it. Numerous 
species of this genus are sdkttei-ed 
throughout the Indian Ocean. It 
derives its name from the fine hair- 
like character of its teeth. They 
^are found chiefly among coral reefs. 


and, though eaten, are not much 
esteemed. In the F'reiich colonies 
they are called “ ChauiVe-soleil. ” One 
species is found on the shores of the 
Nfnv World (fr. scLvatilis), and it is 
curious that Messrs. Quov and Gai- 
mard found this fish at the Cape de 
Verd(? Islands in 1827. 

^ This jjsh has a sharp round spine 
on tke side of the body near the 
tail; a formidable weapon, which is 
generally partially concealed within 
a scabbaru-like incision. The fish 
niises or depresses this spine at plea- 
sure. It is yellow, with several mairly 
parallel blue stripes on the back and 
sides ; the belly is wliite, the tail and 
fins brownish gi*een, edged with blue. 

It is found in rocky places ; and 
according to Mr. Rennett, who has 
figured it in his second plate, it is 
named Seweya. It is scarce on the 
southern Coast of Ceylon. 

^ In extenuation of the little that 
is known of the fresh-water fishes .of 
Ceylon, it may be observ’ed that very 
few of them a^ used at table by 
Europeans, and there is therefore no 
stimulus on the part of the natives 
to catch them. The burbot and 
p’ey mullet are occasionally eaten, 
Jiut they taste of mud, and are not in 
request. 
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sent home by Major Skinner in 1852, although spe- 
cimens of well-known genera, Colonel Hamilton Smitli 
pronounced nearly the- whole to be new and undescribed 
species. 

Of eight of these, whicli were from the Mahawelli' 
ganga, and cauglit in the vicinity of Kandy, five were 
car])sh of which two were Leucisci, and one a Mafita^ 
cefnhlus, to which C(j 1. H. Smith lias given tlie name of 
its discoverer, M. SkinnerP^ one Avas an Ophicephalus, 
and one a Poly acanthus, Avith no serrai on the gills. Six 
were from the Kalany-ganga, close to Colombo, of which 
two were Jlelastoma, in shape itpproaching the Choeto- 
don ; two Ophicephali, one a Silurus, and one an Anabas, 
but the gills were Avithoufdenticulation. From the still 
Avater of the lake, close to the Avails of Colombo, there 
Avere two species of Eleotvis, one Silums Avith barbels, 
and two Malacopteryyians, Avhich appear to be Bayri. 

In this collection, brought together Avithout premeditiA- 
tion, the natui-alist will be struck by the preponderance 
of those genera Avliich are adapted by nature to endure a 
temporary privation of moisture ; and this, taken in con- 
nection Avitli the A'ipissitudes affecting the Avaters they 
inhabit, exhiliits a -surprising illustration of the Avisdom of 
the Creator in adapting the organisation of His creatures 
to the pccuhar circumstances under Avhich they are des- 
tined to exist. 

So abundant are fish in all parts of the island, that 
Knox says, not the runiring streams alone, but the reser- 
voiis and ponds, “ nay, every chtch and little plash of 
Avater but ankle deep hath fish in it.” ^ But many of 

' Of the frosli-water fishes belong- responds with a fish of the same 
ing to the family Cyprinidm, there name, Thelit/a^ which was brought to 
are about eighteen species from Cey- Grouovius from Ceylon, and proved 
Ion in the collection of the British to be identical with the Aral of the 
Museum. Coromandel coast, that it may be 

^ This fish bears the native name doubtfuf whether it be not the in- 
of Theliya in Major Skinner’s list; dividual already noted by Cuvier 
and is described by Colonel Hamilton ns BJiyticobdella oceUrda^ Cuv. and 
Smith as being of the proportions , Val. viii. 445. 

of an eel, beautifully mottled, with ® Knox’s Historical Hlatmi of 
eyes and spots of, a lighter olive upon Ceylon, Vwet i. ch. vii. The occur- 
a dark green.” This so nearly cor- ^ence of fish in the most unlooked- 

VOL. I. P 
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these reservoirs and tanks are, twice in each year, liable 
to be evaporated to dryness till the mud of the bottom is 
converted into dust, and the clay 'cleft by the heat into 
gaping apertures*; yet within a very few days after the 
change of the monsoon, the natives are busily engaged in 
fishing in those very spots and in the hollows contiguous 
to them, although they the latter are entirely unconnected 
with any pool or running streams. Here they fish in the 
same way which Knox described nearly 200 years ago, 
with a funnel-shaped basket, open at bottom and top, 
which, as he says, they “jibb down, and the end sticks 
in the mud, which often happens upon a fish ; which, 
when they feel beating itself against the sides, they put 
in their hands and take it out, and reive a ratan through 
their gills, and so let them drag after tliem.” ^ 



Tliis operation may be seen in the lowlands, traversed 
by the high road leading from Colombo to Kandy. 
Before the change of the monsoon, the hollows on either 


for situations, is one of the mysteries are carefully arched over to protect 
of other eastern countries as well as them from evaporation. These kanatsy 
Ceylon and India. In Persia irri- as they are called, are full of fish, 
gation is carried on to a great ex- although neither they nor the wells 
tent hy means of wells sunk in line they unite have any connection with 
in the direction in which it is desired streams or lakes, 
to lead a supply of water, and these ^ Knox, HutoricalRelutionof Cey- 
are connected* by channels, which lo7ij Part i. ch, vii, 
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side of the highway are covered with dust or stunted 
grass ; but when flooded by the rains, they are imme- 
diately resorted to by the peasants with baskets, con- 
structed precisely as Knox has stated, in which the fish 
are entrapped and taken oufby the hand.* 

So singular a phenomenon as the sudden re-appearance 
of full-grown fishes in places that a few days before had 
been encrusted with hardened clay, has not failed to* 
attract attention ; but the European residents have been 
content to explain it by hazarding conjectures, (fither 
that the spawn must have lain imbedded in the dried earth 
tin released by the rains, or that tlie fish, so.miex^^ectedly 
discovered, fall from the clouds during the deluge of the 
monsoon. 

As to the latter conjecture ; the fall of fish during 
showers, even were it ■ not so problematical in theory, is 
too rare an event to account for the ])unctual appearance 
of those found in the rice-fields, at stated periods of the 
year. Both at Galle and Colombo in the south-west 
monsoon, fish are popularly beheved to have fallen from 
the clouds during violent showers, but those found on 
the occasions that give rise to this belief, 
consist of the smallest fry, such as could be 
caught up by waterspouts, and vortices ana- 
logous to them, or otherwise blo^vn on shore 
from the surf ; whereas those which sud- 
denly appear in the replenished tanks and 
in the hollows Avhich they overflow, are 
mature and well-grown fish.^ Besides, the 

^ As anglers, the into a series of enclosures from which 
native Singhalese retreat is impracticable. Mr. Layard, 
exhibit little expert- in the Magazine of Natu?'al History 
ness; but for lish- for May, 1863, has given a diagram of 
ing the rivers, they one of these fish corrals,” as they 
construct with singu- are called. 

lar •ingenuity fences * I had an opportimitj, on one 
formed of sti*ong occasiom only, of witnessing the 
stakes, protected by phenomenon which gives rise to 
screens of ratan, that this popular belief. I was driving 
stretch diagonally in the cinnamon gardens near the 
across the curi'ent ;* fort of Colombo, and saw a violent 
and along these the but partial shower descend at • 
fish are conducted ' no great distance before me. On 
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latter are found, under the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, in all parts of the interior, whilst the prodigy 
of a' supposed fall of fish from the sky has been noticed, 
I apprehend, only in the vicinity of the sea, or of some 
inland water. 

The surmise of the buried spawn is one sanctioned by 
the very highest authority. Mr. Yarrell in his ‘■‘■History 
of British Fishes f adverting to the fact that ponds (in 
India) which had been previously converted into hardened 
mud, are replenished witli small fish in a very few days 
after the commencement of each rainy season, oflers this 
solution of tl>e problem as probably the true one : “ The 
impregnated ova of the fish of one rainy season, are left 
unhatched in the mud through the diy season, and from 
their low state of oi’ganisation as ova, the vitality is ])rc- 
served till the recurrence, and contact of the rain and 
oxygen in the next wet seasoh, wlien vivification takes 
place from their joint influence.” ^ 

This hypothesis, however, appears to liave been 
advanced upon imperfect data ; for altliough some fish 


coming to the spot I found a niulti- 
tudo of small silvery fish from one 
and a half to two inches in length, 
leaping on tlie gravel of the high 
road, numbers of which 1 collected 
and broiiglit away in my palaukin. 
The spot was about half a mile from 
tlie sea, and entirely unconnected 
with any watercourse or pool. 

Mr. WniTING, who was many years 
resident at Trincomalit^, writes me 
that he liad often been told by the 
natives on that side of the island that 
it sometimes rained fishes ; and on 
one occasion (he adds) I was taken 
by them, in 1849, to a field at the 
Tillage of Kan’an-cotta-tivo, near 
Batticaloa, which was dry when I 
passed over it in the morning, but 
had been covered in two hours by 
sudden rain to the depth lof three 
inches^ in which there was then a 
quantity of small fi^h. The water 
had no connection with any pond or 
stream whatsoever.” Mr. ueipps, in 
like manner, in speaking of Galle, 
says ; I have^^seen in the vicinity of 


tlie fort, fish taken from rain-water 
that had ticcumiilated in the hollow 
parts of land that in the hot sinisou 
are perfectly dry and parched. The 
place is accessible to no running 
stream or tank ; and either the fish, 
or the spawn from which they were 
produced, must of necessity have 
fallen with the rain.” 

Mr. J. Pkinsep, the eminent secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
found a fish in the pluviometer at 
Calcutta, in 18.38. — Journ. Amd, iSoc, 
vol. vi. p. 405. 

Aserias of instances in which fishes 
have been found on the continent of 
India under circumstances which lead 
to the conclusion that they must have 
fallen from the clouds, have been col- 
lected by Br. I?uiST of Bombay, and 
will be foimd in the appendix to this 
chapter, 

] Yarrell, Ilktonj of British 
Fishesy introd. vol. i. p. xxvi. This 
too was the opinion of Aristotle, Be 
Bespiraticniey c. ix. 
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like the salmon scrape grooves in the sand and place 
their spawn in inequalities and fissures ; yet as a general 
rule spawn is deposited not beneath but on the surface 
of the ground or sand oves whicli the water flows, the 
adhesive nature of each egg supplying the means of attach- 
ment. But in the Ceylon tanks not only is the surface 
of the soil ch’ied to dust after the evaporation of the* 
water, but the earth itself, twelve or eighteen inches deep, 
is converted into sun-burnt clay, in which, although the 
eggs of moUusca, in their calcareous covering, are in some 
instances preserved, it would appear to be as impossible 
for tlie ova of fish to be ke[)t from decomposition as for 
the fish tliemselvcs to sustain life. Besides, moisture in 
such situations is only to be found at a depth to which 
spawn could not be conveyed by the parent fisli, by any 
means with wliich we are yet acquainted. 

But supposing it possible to carry the spawn sufliciently 
deep, and to deposit it .safely in the mud below, which is 
still damp, whence it could be hberated on the return of 
the rains, a considerable internal would still be necessaiy 
after the replenishing of the ponds with water to admit of 
vivification and gro^'th. Yet so fiir from this interval 
being allowed to elapse, the rains have no sooner fallen 
than the taking of the fish commences, and those captured 
by the natives in wicker cages arc mature and full grown 
instead of being “ small fish ” or fiy, as supposed by Mr. 
Yarrell. 

Even admitting the soundness of his theory, and the 
probability that, under favourable circumstances, the 
spawn in the tanks niiglit be preserved during the dry 
season so as to contribute to the perpetuation of their 
breed, the fact is no longer doubtful, that adult fish 
in Ceylon, hke^some of those that inhabit similar waters 
both in the New and Old World, liave been endowed by 
the Creator with the singular faculty of providing against 
the periodical droughts either by journeying oveiland in 
search of still unexhausted water, or, on its utter disap- . 
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pearance, by burying themselves in the mud to await the 
return of the rains. 

Travelling Fishes. — It was weU known to the 
Greeks that certain fishes of India possessed the power 
of leaving the rivers and returning to them again after 
long migrations * on dry land, and modem observation 
has fully confirmed their statements. They leave the 
pools and nullahs in the dry season, and led by an in- 
jstinct as yet unexplained, shape their course through the 
grass towards the nearest pool of water. A similar phe- 
nomenon is .observable in countries similarly circum- 
stanced. The Doras of Guiana ^ have been seen travelling 
over land during the dry season in search of their natural 
element®, iu such droves that the negroes have filled 
baskets with them during these terrestrial excursions. 
Pallegoix in his account of Siam, enumerates three 
species of fishes which leave the tanks and channels and 
traverse the damp grass ^ ; and Sir John Bowring, in his 
account of his embassy to the Siamese kings in 1855, 
states, that in ascending and descending the river Meinam 
to Bankok, he was amused with the novel sight of fish 
leaving the river, gliding over the wet banks, and losing 
themselves amongst the trees of the jungle.® 

The class of fishes which possess this power are chiefly 


^ I have collected into a note, 
which will be found in the appendix 
to this chapter, the opinions enter- 
tained by tlie Greeks and Romans 
upon this habit of the fresh-water 
fishes of India. See note B. 

^ D. Hancockiij Ciiv. et Val. 

® Sir R. Schomburgk’s Fishes of 
Guiana^ vol. i. pp. 118, 151, IGO. 
Another migratoi-y fish was found 
by Bose very numerous in the fresh 
waters of Carolina and in ponds liable 
to become dry in summerjo When 
captured and placed on the ground, 
they always directed themselves to- 
wards the nearest water^ which they 
could not possibly see^ and which they ‘ 
must have discovered by some in- 


tenial index. They belong to the 
genus Jlydraryyra, and ai*e called 
Swampines. — Kikby, Bridyewater 
Treatise, vol. i. p. 148. 

Eels kept in a garden, when Au- 
gust an’ived (the period at which 
instinct impels them to go to the sea 
to spawn) were in the habit of leaving 
the pond and were invariably found 
moving eastward in the direction of 
the sea, — Yarhell, vol. ii. p. 884. 
Anglers obserVe tliat Tish newly 
caught, when placed out of sight of 
water, always struggle towards it to 
escape. 

Pallegoix, vol. i. p. 144. 

® Sir J. Bowling’s iHam, &c., 
vol. i. p. 10. 
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those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, so disposed 
in plates and cells as to retain a supply of ifcisture, 
which, whilst crawhng on land, gradually exudes so as 
to keep the gills damp.^ 

The individual which is most frequently seen in these 
excursions in Ceylon is a perch called by the Singhalese 
Kavaya or Kawhy-ya, and by the Tamils Pannei-eri^ or, 
Sennal. It is closely alhed to, if not identical with, the 
Anahas scandens of Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Djjldorf. 
It grows to about six inches in length, the head round 
and covered with scales, and the edges of the gill-covers 
strongly denticulated. Aided by the apparatus already 
adverted to in its head, this little creature issues boldly 
from its native pools and addresses itself to its toil- 
some march generally at night or in the early morning, 
whilst the grass is still damp with the dew; but* in its 
distress it is sometimes compelled to travel by day, and 
Mr. E. L. Layard on one occasion encountered .a number 
of them travelling along a hot and dusty gravel road under 
the midday sun.**^ 


' Crvij’,iiamlVALV,i;ci^NKKs,/n‘,'i<. 
]Vat. (Ivs PoisMynn, tc.in. vii. p. 24(5. 

^ AmuiU muJ M(uj. of Not, 

I\ray^ 185^5, p. .35K). ]Mr, ]M(»rris, the 
gov(‘niineiit-a^ent of Trinmiiuilie, 
writing to me on tliis sulijeet in 
18/)<5, says — was lately on duty 
iuspt3cting the bund of a large tank 
at Ntuie-cadiia, which, being out of 
repair, tho remaining water was con- 
fined in a small hollow in the other- 
wise dry b('d. Whilst there heavy 
rain came on, and, as we stood on the 
high ground, we observe<l a pelican 
on the niaigin of the shallow pool 
gorging himself ; our people went 
towards him and raised a cry of fish ! 
•fish ! We humed down, and found 
numbers of fish sfru^ling upwards 
through tho ^ass in the rills formed 
by the triekling of the rain. There 
was scarcely water enough to cover 
them, but nevertheless they made 
rapid progress up the bank, on whicTi 

r 


our followers collectc^d about two 
bushels ()f them at a distance of forty 
yaitls fiom the taidc. They were 
forcing their way up the knoll, nnd, 
had they not been intercept^l first 
by the pelicjiu and afU awards by 
ourselves, they would in a few 
niinuk‘8 have g^lined tho highest 
jK)int and desc*endc‘d on the other 
side into a ixxil which formed another 
portion of tho tank. They were 
chub, the same as are found in the 
mud after the tanks dry up.” In a 
subsequent communication in July, 
18f57, the same gentleman says — 
As the tanks dry up the fish congre- 
gate iu the little pools till at last you 
find them in thousands in the moistest 
parts of the beds, rolling in the blue 
mud #hich is at that time about the 
consistence of thick gruel.” 

As the moisture further evapo- 
rates the surface fish ai'e left un- 
covered, and they crawl away ia 

4 
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Eeferring to the Anabas scandens. Dr. Hamilton 
Buchanan says, that of all the fish with which he was 
acquainted it is the most tenacious of life; and he has 
known boatmen on the Ganges to keep them for five or six 
days in an earthen pot without water, and daily to use 
what they wanted, finding them as hvely and fresh as when 
.caught.^ Two Danish naturalists residing at Tranquebar, 
have contributed their authority to the fact of this fish 
ascenjling trees on the coast of Coromandel, an exploit 
from which it acquired its epithet of Perea scandens. 
Daldorf, who was a lieutenant in tlie Danish East India 
Company’s service, communicated to Sir Joseph Banks, 
that in tlie year 1791 lie had taken this fish from a moist 
cavity in tlie stem of a Palmyra jialm, tliat grew near 
a lake. He saw it when already five feet above tlie 
ground struggling to ascend still higher ; — “ suspending 
itself by its gill-covcrs, and bending its tail to the left, 
it fixed its anal fin in the cavity of the bark, and sought 
by expanding its body to urge its way upwaixls, and 
its march was only arrested by the hand with which 
he seized it.”^ 


search of fresh pools. In one place 
I saw hundreds diverging in ever^^ 
direction^ from the tank they had 
just abandoned to a distance of iifty 
or sixty yards^ and still travelling 
onwards. In going this distance, 
however, they must have used mus- 
cular exertion sufficient to have taken 
them half a mile on level gi’ound, for 
at these places all the cattle and wild 
animals of the neighbourhood had 
latterly come to drink ; so that the 
surface was eveiywhere indented 
with footmarks in addition to the 
cracks in the surrounding baked mud, 
into which the fish tumhled in their 
rogress. In those holes which were 
eep and the sides perpendicular 
they remained to die, amk were 
carried off by kites and crows. 

My impression is that this migra- 
tion taKes place at night or before sun- 
rise, for it was only early in the morn- 


ing that I have seen them progress- 
ing, and I found that those 1 brought 
away with me in chatties appeared 
quiet by day, hut a large proportion 
managed to get out of the chatties 
at night — some escaped altogether, 
others were trodden on and killed.^’ 

^^Oiie peculiarity is the large size 
of the vertebral column, quite dis- 
proportioned to the bidk of the hsh. 
I particularly noticed that all in the 
act of migrating had their gills ex- 
panded.” t 

^ Fishes of the Ganges^ 4to. 1822. 

^ Transactions Linn. Soc. vol. iii. 
p. 63. It is remarkable, however, 
that this discoveiy of Daldorf, which 
excited so great Un interest in 1791, 
had been anticipated by an Arabian 
voyager a thousand years before. 
Abou-sseyd, the compiler of the re- 
markable MS. known since Re- 
naudot’s translation by tlie title of 
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There is considerable obscurity about the 'story of 
this ascent, although cori’oborated by M. John. Its 
motive for climbing is not apparent, since water being 
'close at hand it could not^ have gone for sake of the 
moisture contained in the fissures of the palm ; nor could 
it be in search of food, as it fives not on fruit but on 
aquatic insects.^ The descent, too, is a question of difii-, 
culty. Tlie position of its fins, and the spines on its gill- 
covers, miglit assist its journey upwards, but the ^same 
apparatus would prove anything but a facility in steady- 
ing its journey down. The probability is, as suggested 
by Buclianan, that the ascent wliicli was ‘witnessed Ijy 
Daldorf was accidental, and ought not to be regarded as* 
the habit of the animal. In Ceylon I heard of no in- 
stance of the ])ercli ascending trees'-, but the IVict is 
well es.tablislied that botli it, the jmllata (a species of 
polyacauthus), and others, are capable of long journeys 
on the level ground.^ 


tlie Travels thr Two Mahometan, 
Rtates that JSiih'yiiiaii, one of Ills iii- 
foriiiaiits, who visitod India at the 
close of the nintli contiir;f, wa.s told 
there of a fish which, isHiiing- from 
tlio waters, ascended tlie* coco-nut 
palms to drink tlieir sap, and re- 
turned to the sea. “ On parle d’un 
poisson de mer qui, sortant de Teau, 
monte sur la cocotier et boit le sue 
do la plante ; eiisuite il retourne a 
la nu'r.” See 1U:Ix\aiji), liHations 
des Voyages fails par les Arahes et 
Persons dans le neuvieme Steele^ tom. 
i. p. 21, tom. ii. p. U.'k 

^ Kirby says that it is ^On pureuit 
of certain crustactaxns tliat form its 
food ” (Pridyewaler Treatise, vol. i. 
p. 144) but I am not aware of any 
crustaceans in the island which as- 
cend tlie palmyra or feed upon its 
fruit. Th^Piryus h^o, which inhabits 
Mauritius, and is said to climb the 
coco-nut for this purpose, has not 
been obseiwed in Ceylon. 

* This assertion must be qualified 
by a fact stated by Mr. E. A. Layar(>, 
who mentions that on visiting one of 


I the fishing stations on a Singlialese 
riv(‘r, where the fish arc caught in 
staked enclosures, as described at 
p. 212, and observing that the 
chambers were covered with net- 
ting, he asked the reason, and was 
told that some of the fish climbed up 
the sticks and <fot overP — May, 2s at. 
Hist, for May 182.% p. 390-1. 

I * Strange accidents have more 
j than once occurred in Ceylon arising 
from the liabit of the natn e anglei's ; 
who, having neither baskets nor 
I pockets in which to place what they 
catch, will seize a fish in their teetli 
whilst putting fresh bait on their 
liook. In August, 1853, a man was 
earned into tlie Pettah hospital at 
Colombo, having a climbing perch, 
which he thus attempted to hold, 
finnly imbedded in his throat. The 
spines of its dorsal fin prevented its 
cleseen^, Avhilst those of the gill- 
covers equally forbade its return. 
It was eventually extracted by tlie 
forceps through an incision in the 
cesopliagus, and the patient recovered. 
Other similar cases nave proved fatal.* 
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Burymg Fishes. — But a still more remarkable power 
possessed by some of the Ceylon fishes, is that already 
alluded to, of secreting themselves in the earth in the dry 
season, at the bottom of the .exhausted ponds, and there 
awaiting the renewal of the water at the change of the 
monsoon. The instinct of the crocodile to resort to the 
.same expedient has been already referred to\ and in like 
manner the fish, when distressed by the evaporation of 
the tanks, seek relief by immersing first their heads, and 
by degrees their whole bodies, in the mud ; sinking to a 
depth at which they find sufficient moisture to preserve 
life in a statfe of lotliargy long after the bed of the tank 
■ has been consolidated by the intense heat of the sun. 
It is possible, too, that the cra(;ks which reticulate the 
surface may admit air to some extent to sustain their 
faint respiration. 

The same thing takes place in other tropical regions, 
subject to vicissitudes of draught and moisture. The 
ri’otopterus^ which inhabits the Gambia (and which, 
though demonstrated by Professor Ov, en to possess all 
the essential organisation of fishes, is nevertheless ]iro- 
vided with true lungs), is accustomed in the dry season, 
when the river retires into its cliannel, to bury itself , to 
the depth of twelve or sixteen inches in the indurated 
mud of the banks, and to remain in a state of tor[!or 
till the rising of the stream after the rains enables it to 
resume its active habits. At this period the natives 
of the Gambia, like those of Ceylon, resoi't to the river, 
and secure the fish in considerable numbers as they 
flounder in the still shallow water. A parallel instance 
occurs in Abyssinia in relation to thb fish of the Mareb, 
one of the sources of the Nile, the waters of which are 
partially absorbed in traversing the plains of Taka. 
During the summer its bed is dry, and in the slime 
at the depth of more than six feet is found a species 

^ See anfe^ P. rr. ch. iii. p. 189. 

2 Lepidosiren annectamj Uwen. See Linn, Trans, 1839. 

• • 
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of fish without scales, difietent from any known to inhabit 
the Nile,^ , 

In South America the “ round-headed hassar ” of 
Guiana, Callicthys littoralisy and the “ yarrow,” a species 
of the family Esocidae, although they possess no specially 
modified respiratory organs, are accustomed to bury 
themselves in the mud on the subsidence of water in 
the pools during the dry season.^ The Loricaria of 
Surinam, another Sduridan, exhibits a similar instinct, 
and resorts to the same expedient. Sir R. Schombui'gk, 
in his account of the fishes of Guiana, confirms this 
account of the Callicthys, and says “they can exist in 
muddy lakes without any water whatever, and great 
numbers of them are sometimes dug up from such 
situations.” 

In those portions of Ceylon where the countiy is fiat, 
and small tanks are extremely numerous, the natives in 
the hot season are accustomed to dig in the mud for 
fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of the eastern 


' This statement will bo foiuid 
in Quatrkmere’s M^rnoires mr 
tEyyptOy tom. i. p. 17* on the au- 
thority of Abdullah ben Ahmed ben 
Solaim Assoiiany, in his Jlidory of 
Euhia, Simon, ht^ritier prt^soinptif 
du royaiime d’Alouah, ni’a assurd 
qno l^on trouve, dans la \me qiii 
couvro le fond de cette rivitn-e, 
un gi-and poisson sans ^cailles, qui 
no ressemble eu rien aux poissons 
du Nil, et que, pour Tavoir, il faut 
creuscr a une toise et plus de pro- 
fondeur.” To this passage there 
is appended this note : — “ Le pa- 
triarehe Mendes, citd par Leg^i’and 
(Relation Hid. d" Ahymnie, du V. 
Loro, p. 212-3) rapjiorte que le 
fleuve Mareb, apr^s avoir aiTosd une 
dtendue de pay^ considerable, se 
perd sous terre ; et que quand les 
Portiigais faisaient la guerre dans 
ce pays, ils fouilloient dans le sable, 
et y trouvoieut de la bonne eau et 
du bon poisson. Au rapport de 
I’auteur de T Ayin Akhenj (tom. ii. 
p. 140, ed. 180Q), dans le Soubah de 
Caschmir, pr^s d.u lieu nomni^ Tilal^ 


moiilah, ett une gi'ande piece de terre 
qui est inondee pendant la saison dos 
pluies. Lorsquo les eaux se sent 
evaport^es, et que la vase est presque 
seche, les habitans prennent des 
batons d’environ une aiine do long, 
qu’ils enfoncent dans la vase, et ils y 
trouvent quantity de gi-ands et petits 
poissons.” In the library of tlie 
British Museum there is an unique 
MS. of Mangel de Almeida, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth centur}^ from 
which Balthasar Tellez compiled his 
Hist or ia (General de Ethiopia altoj 
printed at Coimbra in KldO, and in 
it the above statement of Mendes ia 
corroborated by Almeida, who says 
that he was told by Joao Gabriel," a 
Creole Portuguese, bom in Abys- 
sinia, who had visited the Merab, 
and who said that the fish were to 
be found everywhere eight or ten 
palms down, and that he had eaten 
of them.” 

* See Paper mi some Siyecios of 
Fishes and Reptiles in Demeraraf by 
J. IIandcock^ Esq., INI.D., Zooheji^ol 
Joumalj vol. IV. pr243. 
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province, informs me that, on two occasions, he was pre- 
sent accidentally when the villagers were so engaged, 
once at the tank of Malhativoe, within a few miles of 
Kottiar, near the bay of Trincomahe, and again at a 
tank between EUendetorre and Arnitivoe, on the bank 
of the Vergel river. The clay was linn, but moist, and 
/vs the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, it fell to 
pieces, disclosing fish from nine to twelve inches long, 
whicl], were full grown and healthy, and jumped on the 
bank when exposed to the sun light. 

Being desirous of obtaining a specimen of fish so ex- 
humed, I received from the Moodliar of Matura, A. B. 
Wickremeratne, a fish taken along with otliers of tlie 
same kind from a tank in whicli the water liad diied 
up ; it was found at a dejvtli of a f vot and a half wliere 
the nn'id was still moist, whilst the surface was dry and 
hard. The fish which the moodliar sent to me pi’oved 
to be an Anabas, closely resembling the Perea scandens 
of Daldorf. 



THE ANABAS OF THE DRY TANKS, 


But the faculty of becoming tor[)id at such periods is 
not confined in Ceylon to the crocodile*sand fishes ; — it is 
equally possessed also by some of the fresh-water mollusca 
and aquatic coleoptera. The largest of the former, the 
Ampullaria glauca, is found in still water in all parts 
of the island, not alone in the tanks, but in rice-fields 
and the watercourses by which they are irrigated. 
There it deposits a bundle of eggs with a white cal- 
ckreous shell, to the number of one hundred or more 
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in each group, at a considerable depth in the soft mud, 
under -which, -when the -water is about to evaporate 
during the dry season, it burro-ws and conceals itself^ till 
the returning rains restore it to activity, and reproduce 
its accustomed food. The Melania Paludina in the same 
-way retires during the droughts into the muddy soil of 
the rice lands ; and it can only be by such an instinct 
that this and other molluscaare preserved -when the tanks' 
evaporate, to re-appear in full growth and vigour imme- 
diately on the return of the rains.^ 

Dr. John Hunter^ has advanced an opinion that hy- 
bernation, altliough a result of Cold, is not its immediate 
consequence, but is attributable to tliat deju’ivation of 
food and other essentials which extreme cold occasions, 
and against the reciu'rencc of which nature makes a 
timely pi'ovision by a suspension of her fimctionsf Ex- 


' A knowledge of this fa(*t was | 
turned to prompt aceount by Mr. 1 
Kvigar S. Layard, wlien holding a j 
judicial otliceat Point Pedro in 1840. j 
A native who liad been defrauded of ! 
his land complained before him of | 
his neigli]x)ur, wlio, durj^iig his ab- | 
sence, liad removed their common j 
landmark by diverting tln^ original | 
watercourse and obliterating its traces j 
by filling it to a level witli the rest i 
of the held. Mr. Layard directed a ; 
trench to be sunk at tlie contesttal j 
spot, and discovering numbers of the 
Ampiillaria, the remains of the eggs, 
and tlie living animal which liad been 
buried for months, tlie evidence was 
so resistless as to confound thewong- 
doer, and terminate the suit. 

^ For a similar fact relative to the 
shells and water beetles ii the pools 
near Rio Janeiro, see Dahwin’s Niit . 
Journal^ ch. v. p. 90. Renson, in the 
first vol. of frleanings of Scimee^ pub- 
lished at Calcutta 1829, describes 
a species of Pahidma found in pools, 
which ai-e periodically dried up in 
the hot season but reappear with the 
rains, p. 363, And in tne Journal of 
the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal for SepJ. 
1832, Lieut. Hutton, in a singularly 
interesting paper, has followed up the 


same subject by a nairative of his 
own observations at Mirzapore, where 
in June, 1832, after a fe\v heavy 
sliowers of rain, that formed pools 
on the surface of the ground near a 
mango gi*ove, he saw the Palmlime. 
issuing from the gi-ound, “ pushing 
aside the moistened earth and coming 
forth from their retreats; but on the 
disappiairance of the water not one of 
them was to be siVui above ground. 
AVishing to ascertain what had be- 
come of them, he turned up the earth 
at the base of several trees, and in- 
variably found the .shells buried from 
an inch to two inches beloAV the sur- 
face.” Lieut. Hutton adds that the 
yimpuUarife and Plonorhes, as well 
as the Paladimp, are found in similar 
situations during the heats of the 
dn" season. The British PiMea ex- 
hibit the same faculty (see a mono- 
graph in the Camh. Phil. Trans, vol. 
IV.). The fact is elsewhere alluded 
to in (he present work of the power 
possessed by the land leech of Ceylon 
of refhining vitality even after being 
parched to hardness during the lieat 
of the rainless season. A"ol. I. ch. vii. 
p. 312. 

® Hunter’s Ohsonmtiotis on parts 
of the Aninial (Economy j p. 88. 

r 
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cessive heat in the tropics produces an effect upon ani- 
mals arid vegetables analogous to that of excessive cold in 
northern regions, and hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that the torpor induced by the one may be but the coun- 
terpart of the hybernation which results from the other. 
The frost that imprisons the alligator in the Mississippi 
as effectually cuts it off from food and action as the 
‘drought which incarcerates the crocodile in the sun-burnt 
clay of a Ceylon tank. The hedgehog of Europe enters 
on a 'period of absolute torpidity as soon as the incle- 
mency of winter deprives it of its ordinary supply of 
slugs and inspcts ; and- the Tenrec^ of Madagascar, its 
tropical representative, exhibits the same tendency during 
the period when excessive heat produces in that chmatc a 
like result. 

The descent of the Anipullaria, and other fresh-water 
molluscs, into the mud of the tanks, has its parallel in 
the conduct of the Bulimi and Helices on land. The 
European snail, in the beginning of winter, either buries 
itself in the earth or withdraws to some crevice or over- 
arching stone to await the returning vegetation of spring. 
So, in the season of intense lieat, the ITelix Waltoni 
of Ceylon, and others of the same family, before re- 
tiring under cover, close the aperture of their shells 
with an impervious epiphragm, which effectually pro- 
tects their moisture and juices from evaporation during 
the period of their aestivation. The Bulimi of Chili 
have been found alive in England in a box packed in 
cotton after an interval of two years, and the animal 
inhabiting a land-shell from Suez, which was attached 
to a tablet and deposited in the ^^British Museum in 
184^ was found in 1850 to have formed a fresh 
epiphragm, and on being immersed in tepid water, it 
emerged from its shell. It became torpid again on the 
15th November, I 85 I 5 and was found dead and dried 
up in March, 1852.^ But the exceptions serve to prove 


1 Cmtetes ecaudatm^ lUiger. See Dr. Baibd’s Account of Helix 

* Annals of Natural History ^ 1860. desetiorum; Nxcelsiorj i^c.y ch. i. p. 346. 
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tlie accuracy of Hunter’s opinion almost as strikingly 
as accordances, since the same genera of animals that 
hybernate in Europe, where extreme cold disarranges 
their ceconomy, evince no symptoms of lethargy in the 
tropics, provided their food b’e not diminished by the heat. 
Ants, which are torj)id in Europe during winter, work all 
the year round in India, where sustenance is uniform.^ 
The Shrews of Ceylon {Sorex montanus and S. ferrugi- 
neus of Kelaart), like those at home, subsist upon insects, 
but as they inhabit a region where the equable tempera- 
ture admits of tlie pursuit of their prey at all seasons 
of the year, unlike those of Europe, tliey.never hyber- 
nate. A similar observation apphes to bats, wliich are 
dormant during a northern winter when insects are rare, 
but never become torpid in any part of the tropics. 
Tlie bear, in hke manner, is nowhere deprived of its 
activity except when the rigour of severe frost cuts off 
its access to its accustomed food. On the other hand, the 
tortoise, which in Venezuela immerses itself in indurated 
mud during the hot months shows no tendency to torpor 
in Ceylon, where its food is permanent ; — and yet it is 
subject to hybernatipn when carried to the colder regions 
of Europe. 

To the fish in the detached tanks and pools when the 
heat, by exhausting the water, deprives them at once 
of motion and sustenance, the practical effect must be 
'the same as when the frost of a northern winter 
encases them in ice. Nor is it difficult to believe that 
they can successfully undergo the one crisis when we 
know beyond question that they may survive the other.^ 

llot-water Fishes — Another incident is striking in 


' Colonel Sykes has described in life as when thawed to resume their 
the Entoynoloyical Trans, the opera- vital actions;” and in the same volume 
tions of an ant in India which lays up (Intro^, vol. i. p. xvii.) he relates 
a store of hay against the rainy season, irom Jesse’s Gleanmys m Nidural 
* Yariiell, vol. i. p. 804, q^uotes History^ the story of a gold fisli (f V/- 
the authority of Dr. J. Hunter in his ptnutis anrcUtis) which, together with 
Animal Q^conomy^ that fish, ^^afte'^ the water in a marble basin, was 
being frozen still retain so much of frozen into one solid lump of ice, yet; 
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connection witli the fresh-water fishes of Ceylon. I have 
mentioned elsewliere the hot springs of Kannea, in the 
viciiiity of Trincomalie, the water in which flows at a 
temperature varjfing at different seasons from 85° to 115°. 
In tlie stream formed by these wells M. Eeynaud found 
and forwarded to Cuvier two fishes which lie took from 
the water at a time when his thermometer indicated a 
temperature of 37° Eeaumur, equal to 115° of Fahrenheit. 
The one was an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, and to 
each,* from tlie heat of its habitat, lie assigned the specific 
name of “ Thermalis.” ‘ 


Lwt of Ceylon FChes. 


1. OSSEOUS. 

Aoantbopteryg^ii. 

Perea argentea, Bennett. 

Apogoii roscipinnis, Cuv. Val. 
Zcylonicus, Cuv. Val. 
tlicnnalis, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Amba.s8is thermalis, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Scrraiius biguttatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Tankervillte, Benn. 
lemniscatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
iSoniicratil, Cuv. ^ Val. 
flavo-cciTilcus, Lacep. 
iTiargiiialis, Cuv. ^ Val, 
Boelang, Cuv. ^ Val. 


oil the water being thawed^ tlie fish 
became as lively as usual. Dr. 
liiCHAEDSON, in the third vol. of his 
Fauna Borealis Aimricana., says tlie 
gr(*y sucking carp, found in tlie fur 
countnes of Noi-th America, may be 
frozen and thawed again without 
being killed in the process. 

^ Cuv. and Val., vol. iii. p. 303. In 
addition to the two fishes above named, 
a loche Cohitis thermalis, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, were found in the 
liot-springs of Kannea, at a heat 40° 
Cent, 114° Fahr., and a roach, Leu- 
ciscus thertnalis, when the thermo- 
meter indicated 50° Cent, 122° Fahr. 
— lb. xviii. p. 59, xvi. p. 182, xvii. 

94. Fish have been taken from 
a hot spring ^ Pooree when the 


Serranus faveatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
anguluris, Cuv. Val. 
punctulatus, Cuv. §* Val. 

Diacopc deccm-lineatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
spilura, Benn. 
xanthopus, Ctiv. ^ Val. 

Mesoprion annularis, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Holocentriis orientale, Cuv. §* Val, 
spinifera, Cuv. Val. 
argenteibs, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Upencus tujnio])terus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Zeylonidtis, Cuv. cV Val. 

Kusselli, Cuv. Val. 
cinnabarinu.s, Cuv. Val. 
riatyccphahis punctatus, Cuv. Val. 


thermometer stood at 112° Falir. 
find os they belong(‘d to a carnivo- 
rous genus, they must have found 
prey living in the same high tempera- 
ture. — Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bern/, vol. 
vi. p. 405. Fishes have been obsm’ved 
in a hot spring at Manilla which 
raises the thermometer to 187°, and in 
another in Ihirbary, the usual tempe- 
rature of which is 172°; and Humboldt 
and Bonpland, when travelling in 
South America, wv fishes thrown up 
alive from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210°, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
Pattkiison’s Zoology, l*t. ii. p. 211 ; 
A'aheell’s History of British Fishes, 
vol. i. In. p. xvi. 
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ecaber, Linn, 

* tuberculatiis, Cuv. Val. 
serratus, Cuv. Val. 

Pterois volitans, Grn, 
muricata, Cuv. ^ Val, 

Diagramma cinerascens, Cuv, §• Val, 
Blochii, Cuv. ^ Val. 
poeciloptera, Cuv. §* Val, 

Cuvicri, Benn. 

Sibbaldi, E. Benn. 

Lobotcs erate, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Scolopsidee bimaculatus, Rupp, 

Amphiprion Clarkii, J. Benn. 

Dascjllus aruanus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Glypliisodon Kahti, Cuv. Val. 
Brown rigii, Benn. 

Spams Ifardwickii, J. Benn. 

Pagrus longifilis, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Lcthrinus opcrcularis, Cuv. §• Val, 
fasciatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
fra^natus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
cytlirurus, Cuv. §• Val. 
cincrcns, Cuv. Val. 

Smaris balteatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Ciusio coirulaureus, Lacep. 

Gerrcs oblongus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Chictodon vagabundus, Linn, 
Sebaiius, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Layardi, Bhjth. 
xantliocephaliis, E. Bennett. 
guttatissiinus, E. Benn. 

Iltcniochus rnacrolepidotus, Linn. 

Scatophagus argus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Holacantlius xanthurus, E. Benn. 

Platax Raynaldi, Cuv. ^ Val. 
ocellatus, Cuv. Val. % 
Ehrcnborgii, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Aiiiibas scandenSy Bald. 

Ilc/ostonia. 

Poli/acanthiis. 

Ophicephalus. 

Cybium guttatum, Bloch. 

Chorincmus moadctta, Ehrcn. 

Rhynchobdclla ocellata, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Mastocemblus Skinncri, H. Smith. 

Caranx Hebcri, J. Benn. 
spcciosus, Forsk. 

Rhombus triocellatus, Cuv. §* Val. 

Eqiiula daccr, Cuv, ^ Val. 
filigcra, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Amphacanthus javus, Linn. • 
sutor, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Acanthurus xanthurus, Blyth. 
triostegus, Bloch. 

Delisiani, Cuv. ^ Val, 
lincatus, Lacep. * 
melas, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Atherina duodcciraalis, Cuv. ^ VaL 

Blennius. 

Salarias marmoratus, Benn. 
alticus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Eleotris scxguttata, Cuv. §* Val. 
VOL. I. 


Cheironectes hispid us^ Cuv. ^ Val 

Tautoga fasciata, Bloch, 

Julis lunaris, Linn. 

decussatus, W. Benn, • 

formosus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
quadricolor, Lesson. 
dorsalis, Quay ^ Gaim. 
aureomaculatus, W. Benn, 

Ceilanicus, E. Benn. 

Fin 1 ay son i, Cuv. ^ Val. 
purpureo-lineatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Gomphosus fuscus, Cuv. Vcd, * 

Viridis, W. Benn. 

Scams pcpo, W. Benn. 

harid, Forsk. • 

Malacopterygrii (abdominales). 

Silurus. • 

Bagrus albilabris, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Plotosus lincatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Cyprinus. 

Barbus tor, Cuv. Val. 

Nuria thermoicos, Cuv. Val, 

Lcuciscus Zeylonicus, E. Benn% 
therm ill is, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Cobitis thermalis, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Hcmirhnmphus Rcynaldi, Cuv. §* Val. 
Goorgii, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Exocnctus cvolans, Linn. 

Sardinclla kiogaster, Cuv, §• Val, 
liiuolata, Cuv. Val, 

Saurus myops, Val, 

Malacopterypil (Sub-braclilatf). 

Pleuronectesy L. 

Malacopterygrii (Apoda). 

Murcena. 

Ziopbobrancbt. 

Syngnathus, L, 

Pleotogrnatlill. 

Tctraodon ocellatus, W. Benn. 
argyroplcura, E. Bennett, 
argentatus, Blyth. 

Balistes biaculeatus, W. Benn. 

Triacanthus biaculeatus, W. Benn. 

JI. CARTILAGINOUS. 

Squabusy L. 

Pristis antiquorum. Lath. 
cuspidatus. Lath. 
pectinatus. Lath. 

Raiay L, 

% 
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. NOTE (A.) 

INSTANCES OF FISHES FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS IN INDIA. 

« 

D'07n the Boinhay Time^f 1856, 

Dr. Buist, after enumerating cases in which fishes were said 
to have been thrown out from volcanoes in South America and 
precipitated from clouds in various parts of the world, adduces 
the following instances of similar occurrences in India. In 
1824,” he says, fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 14th Eegiment, then out at drill, and were caught in 
numbers. In ‘July, 1826, live fish were seen to fall on the 
grass at Moradabad during a storm. They were the common 
cyprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters. On the 19th of 
February, 1830, at noon, a heavy fall of fish occurred at the 
Nokulhatty factory, in the Daccah zillah ; depositions on the 
subject were obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
were all dead ; most of them were large : some were fresh, others 
were rotten and mutilated. They were seen at first in the sky, 
like a flock of birds, descending rapidly to the ground ; there 
was rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th and 17th of 
May, 1833, a fall of fish occurred in the zillah of Futtehpoor, 
about three miles north of the Jumna, ^fter a violent storm of 
wind and rain. The fish were from a pound and a half to three 
pounds in weight, and of the same species as those found in the 
tanks in the neighbourhood. They were all dead and dry. A 
fall of fish occurred at Allahabad, during a storm in INIay, 1835 ; 
they were of the chowla species, and were found dead and dry 
after the storm had passed over the district. On the 20th of 
September, 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a quantity of 
live fish, about three inches in length and all of the same kind, 
fell at the Sunderbunds, about twenty miles south of Calcutta. 
On this occasion it was remarked that the fish did not fall here 
and there irregularly over the ground, but in ^ continuous 
straight line, not more than a span in breadth. The vast mul- 
titudes of fish, with which the low grounds round Bombay are 
covered, about a week or ten days after the^first burst of the 
monsoon, appear to be derived from the adjoining pools or 
rivulets, and not to descend from the sky. They are not, so 
far as I know, found in the higher parts of the island. I have 
never seen them, (though I have watched carefully,) in casks 
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collecting water from the roofs of buildings, or heard of Uiem on 
the decks or awnings of vessels in the harbour, where they must 
have appeared had they descended from the sky. One df the 
most remarkable phenomena of this kind occurred during a tre- 
mendous deluge of rain at Kattywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, 
when the ground around ^ajkote was found literally covered 
with fish ; some of them were found on the tops of haystacks, where 
probably they had been drifted by the storm. In the course of, 
twenty-four successive hours twenty-seven inches of rain fell, 
thirty-five fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within one hour 
and a half, being the heaviest fall on record. At Poonah, on the 
3rd of August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes 
of fish were caught on the ground in the cantoncgents, full half a 
mile from the nearest stream. If showers of fish are to be ex- 
plained on the assumption that they are carried up by squalls or 
violent winds, from rivers or spaces of water not far away from 
where they fall, it would be nothing wonderful were they seen to 
descend from the air during the furious squalls which occasion- 
ally occur in June.” 


NOTE (B.) 

t 

MIGRATION OF FISHES OVER LAND. 

Opinions of the Greeks and Romans, 

It is an illustration of the eagerness with which, after the 
expedition of Alexander the Great, particulars connected with 
the natural history of India were sought for and arranged by the 
Greeks, that in the works both of Aristotle and THEornRASTUs 
the fiicts are recorded of the fishes in the Indian rivers migrating 
in search of water, of their burying themselves in the mud on its 
failure, of their being 3ug out thence alive during the dry ’Rea- 
son, and of their spontaneous reappearance on the return of the 
rains. The earliest notice is in the treatise of Aristotle De 
Respiratione^ ch?lp. ix., who mentions the strange discovery of 
living fish found beneath the surface of the soil, t&v Ix^vcov ol 
TToXXol h T7) fyrj, aKivr]Ti^ovTes ybivTOi, kul avplaKovrau 

opvTTOfjLSvoL \ ” and in his Hii^ory of Animals he conjectures 
that in ponds periodically dried the ova of the fish so buried • 
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become vivified at the change of the season.^ Herodotus had 
previously hazarded a similar theory to account for the sudden 
appearance of fry in the Egyptian marshes on the rising of 
the Nile; but the cases are not parallel. Theophrastus, the 
friend and pupil of Aristotle, gave importance to the subject by 
devoting to it his essay Ylspl rrjs rcov IjdSvwv sv hiafiov^^y 
De Plscibus ill sicco degentihus. In this, after adverting to the 
< fish called exocoetuSy from its habit of going on shore to sleep, 
“ airo TYjs KoiTrjSy^ he instances the small fish (l^6vhLa)y that leave 
the rivers of India to wander like frogs on the land ; and 
likewise a species found near Babylon, which, when the 
Euphrates runs low, leave the dry channels in search of food, 
“ moving them^selves along by means of their fins and tail.” He 
proceeds to state that at Heraclea Pontica there are places in 
which fish are dug out of the earth, opvKroi tcov lyOvodVy^ and lie 
accounts for their being found under such circumstances by the 
subsidence of the rivers, when the water being evaporated the 
fish gi’adually descend beneath the soil in search of moisture ; 
and the surface becoming hard they are preserved in the damp 
clay below it, in a state of torpor, but are capable of vigorous 
movements when disturbed.” ‘‘ In this manner, too,” adds Theo- 
phrastus, ^‘the buried fish propagate, leaving behind them their 
spawn, which becomes vivified on the return of the waters to 
their accustomed bed.” This work of Theophrastus became the 
great authority for all sub8e([uent writers on this question. 
Athen.eus quotes it‘^, and adds the further testimony of Polybius, 
that in Gallia Narbonensis fivsh are similarly dug out of the 
ground.^ Strabo repeats the story and one and all the 
Greek naturalists received the statement as founded on reliable 
authority. 

Not so the Romans. Livy mentions it as one of the prodigies 
which were to be ^^expiated ” on the approach of a rupture with 
Macedon, that ^Gn Gallico agro qua induceretur aratrum sub 
glebis pikes emersisse,” ^ thus taking it out of the category of 
natural occurrences. Pomuonius Mela,<- obliged to notice the 
matter in his account of Narbon Gaul, accompanies it with the 
intimation that although asserted by both Greek and Roman 


^ Lib. vi. ch. 15, IG, 17. 
^ Lib. viii. ch. 2. 

3 Ih. ch. 4. 


^ Lib. iv. and xii. 
^ Lib, xlii. ch. 2. 
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authorities, the story was either a delusion or a fraud.* Jpvenal 
has a sneer for the rustic — 

mirauti sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis/' — Sat. xiii. 63. 

• 

And Seneca, whilst he quotes Theophrastus, adds ironically, that 
now we must go to fish with a hatchet instead of a hook ; non 
cum hamis, sed cum dolabra ire piscatum.” ^ Pliny, who devotes 
the 35th chapter of his 9th hook to this subject, uses the narra-* 
tive of Theophrastus, but with obvious caution, and universally 
the Latin writers treated the story as a fable. • 

In later times the subject received more enlightened attention, 
and Beckmann, who in 1736 published his commentary on the 
collection Uspl Bauyaacr/cov aKova/judrayv^ ascribed*to Aristotle, has 
given a list of the authorities about his own times, — Georgius 
Agricola, Gesner, Eondelet, Dalechamp, Boinare, and Gronovius, 
wlio not only gave credence to the assertions of Theophrastus, 
but adduced modern instances in corroboration of his •Indian 
authorities. 


NOTE (C.) 

CEYLON FISHES. 

{Mcnii^'andfaHy hij Pr<>fes,sor IIiLvley.) 

Sec p. 205. 

The large series of beautifully coloured drawings of the fislies 
ot Oeylon, wliich has been suliinitted to my inspection, possesses 
an unusual value for several reasons. 

The fishes, it appears, were all captured at Colombo, and 
even liad those from other parts of Ceylon been added, the 
geographical area would not have been very extended. Never- 
thelc‘ss there are more than 600 drawings, and though it is 
possible tliat some these re])resent varieties in different 
stages of growth of the same species, I have not been able to 
find definite evidence of the fact in any of those groups which 
I have particularly tested. If, however, these drawings repre- 
sent six hundred distinct species of fj^h, they constitute, so far 
as I know, the largest collection of fish from one locality in 
existence. 


t 3 


2 Nat. Quccst. vii. 16. 

0 


^ Lib. ii. cli. 5. 
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The number of known British fishes may be safely assumed 
to be less than 250, and Mr. Yarrell enumerates only 226^ Dr. 
Cantor’s valuable work on Malayan fishes enumerates not more 
than 238, while Dr. Russell has figured only 200 from Coro- 
mandel, Even the enormous ar6a of the Chinese and Japanese 
seas has as yet not yielded 800 species of fishes. 

The large extent of the collection alone, then, renders it of 
^eat importance ; but its value is immeasurably enhanced by 
two circumstances, — the Jirst, that every drawing was made 
while the fish retained all that vividness of colouring which be- 
comes lost so soon after its removal from its native element ; 
second, that when the sketch was finished its subject was care- 
fully labelled, preserved in' spirits, and forwarded to England, 
so that at the present moment the original of every drawing 
can be subjected to anatomical examination, and compared with 
already named species. 

Under these circumstances, I do not hesitate to say that the 
collection is one of the most valuable in existence, and might, 
if properly worked out, become a large and secure foundation 
for all future investigation into the ichthyology of the Indian 
Ocean. 

It would be very hazardous to express an opinion as to the. 
novelty or otherwise of the species and genera figured without the 
study of the specimens themselves, as the specific distinctions of 
fish are for the most part based upon character ; the fin-rays, 
teeth, the operculum, &c., which can only be made out by close 
and careful examination of the object, and cannot be represented 
in ordinary drawings however accurate. 

There are certain groups of fish, however, whose family traits 
are so marked as to render it almost impossible to mistake even 
their portraits, and hence I may venture, without fear of being 
far wrong, upon a few remarks as to the general features of the 
ichthyological fauna of Ceylon. 

In our own seas rather less than a tenth of the species of fishes 
belong to the cod tribe. I have not foufid one represented in 
these drawings, nor do either Russell or Cantor mention any 
in the surrounding seas, and the result is in general har- 
mony with the known laws of distribution of these most useful 
of fishes. 

On the other hand, the mackerel family, including the tun- 
nies, the bonitos, the dories, the horse-mackerels, &c., which form 
not more than one sixteenth of our own fish fauna, but which are 
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known to increase their proportion in hot climates, appear in 
wonderful variety of form and colour, and constitute not less 
than one fifth of the whole of the species of Ceylon fish! In 
Eussell’s catalogue they form less than one fifth, in Cantoris less 
than one sixth. 

Marine and other siluroid fishes, a group represented on the 
continent of Europe, but doubtfully, if at all, in this country, 
constitute one twentieth of the Ceylon fishes. In Eussell’s and# 
Cantor’s lists they form about one thirtieth of the whole. 

The sharks and rays form about one seventh of our own fish 
fauna. They constitute about one tenth or one eleventh of 
EuBsell’s and Cantor’s lists, while among these Ceylon drawings 
I find not more than twenty, or about one thirtieth of the whole, 
which can be referred to this group of fishes. It must be ex- 
tremely interesting to know whether this circumstance is owing 
to accident, or to the local peculiarities of Colombo, or whether 
the fauna of Ceylon really is deficient in such fishes. 

The like exceptional character is to be noticed in the propor- 
tion of the tribe of flat fishes, or Fleuronectidcc* SolcvS, turbots, 
and the like, form nearly one twelfth of our own fishes. Both 
Cantor and Eussell give the flat fishes as making one twenty- 
•second part of their collection, while in the whole 600 Ceylon 
drawings I can find but five Pleuro7iecii<ke. 

When this great collection has been carefully studied, I 
doubt not that many^ more interesting distributional facts will 
be evolved. 


Since receiving this note from Professor Huxley, the drawings 
in cpiestion have been submitted to Dr. Gray, of the British 
Museum. That eminent naturalist, after a careful analysis, has 
favoured me with the following memorandum of the fishes they 
represent, numerically contrasting them with those of China and 
Japan, so far as we are acquainted with the ichthyology of 
those seas : — 


Cartllagrinea. 




China and 


China and 


Ceylon. 

Japan. 

Ceylon. 

Japan. 

Lophobranchii. 



Squall 0.12. 

. . is 

syugnathidae . 

, 2 

. . 0 

Ilaia) 19 . 

. . 20 

p^asidiB . . 

. 0 . 

. . 3 

Sturiones 0 . 

. . 1 

Ctenobranchii. 



Ostlnopterysrli- 


lophid® . . . 
Cjclopodi. 

. 1 . 

. . 3 

Plectognathi. 


cchencida) . 

. 0 . 

. . 1 

tctraodontidsc . . 10 . 

. . 21 

cyclopterida! . 

. 0 . 


balistidic . . . 9 . 

. . L9 

gobidae . . . 

. 7 . 

. , 35 


a®4 
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China and 



China and 


Ceylon. 

Japan. 


Ceylon. 

Japan. 

Pcrcini. 



Pharyngognathi. 



cdilionymidac . 

. 0 . . 

. 7 

labridac . . 

. . 16 . 

. . 35 

uranoscopidsc . 

. 0 . . 

. 7 

scombercsocidac . 13 . 

. . 6 

cottidffl 

. 0 . . 

. 13 

blenniidao . 

. . 3 . 

. . 8 

triglidsc . . . 

. 11 . . 

. 37 

ocomberina. 



polynemidse . 

. 12 . . 

. 3 

z^jidaB . . 

. . 0 . 

. . 2 

mullidsB . . 

. 1 . . 

. 7 

sphyrasnidac 

. . 5 . 

. . 4 

percidae . , . 

. 26 . . 

. 12 

scomberidao 

. 118 . 

. . 62 

berycida3 . . 

. 0 . . 

. 5 

xiphiidao . 

. . 0 . 

. . 1 

^ sillaginidse . . 

. 3 . . 

. 1 

cepolidae . 

. . 0 . 

. . 5 

sciaenidse . . 

. 19 . . 

. 13 

Heterosoniata. 



haemulinidao . 

. 6 . . 

. 12 

platessoidcae 

. . 5 . 

. . 22 

serranidaB . . 

. 31 . . 

. 38 

siluridac 

. . 31 . 

. . 24 

thcraponidae . 

. 8 . . 

. 20 

cyprinidae . 

. . 19 . 

. . 52 

cirrhitidas . . 

. 0 . . 

. 2 

scopelinidae 

. . 2 . 

• • ^7 

maenidiac . . 

. 37 . . 

. 25 

salmonidae . 

. . 0 . 

. . 1 

sparidae . . . c 

. 16 . . 

. "17 

clupcidac . 

. . 43 . 

. . 22 

acanthuridae . 

. 14 , . 

. 6 

gadidae . . 

. . 0 . 

. . 2 

chaetodontidao . 

. 25 . . 

. 21 

macruridac . 

. . 1 . 

. . 0 

fistularidae 

. 2 . . 

. 3 

Apodcs. 



Periodopharyngi. 



anguillidaB . 

. . 8 . 

. . 12 

mugilidae . . 

. 5 . . 

. 7 

muraenidac . 

. . 8 . 

. . 6 

an^>)antid8e 

. 6 . . 

. 15 

sphagcbranchidai 8 . 

. . 10 

pomacentridaj. 

. 10 . . 

. 11 
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CONCIIOLOGY, ETC. 

I. THE SHELLS OF CEYLON. 

Allusion has been made elsewhere to the profusion and 
variety of shells that abound in the seas and inland 
waters of Ceylon \ and to the habits of the Moormen, 
who monopolise the trade of collecting and arranging them 
in satin-wood cabinets for transmission to Europe. * But, 
although naturalists have long been famihar with the 
marine testacea of the island, no successful attempt has 
yet been made to form a classified catalogue of the species ; 
•and I am indebted to the eminent conchologist, Mr. Syl- 
vanus Hanley, for the list which accompanies tliis notice. 

In drawing it up, ‘Mr. Hanley observes that he found it 
a task of more difficulty than woidd at first be surmised, 
owing to the almost total absence of reliable data from 
which to construct it. Three sources were available : col- 
lections formed by resident naturahsts, the contents of the 
well-known satin-wood boxes prepared at Trincomalie, 
and the laborious elimination of locality from the habitats 
ascribed to all the known species in the multitude of works 
on conchology in general. 

But, unfortunately, the first resource proved fallacious. 
There is no large collection in this country composed ex- 
clusively of Ceylon shells ; — and as the very few cabinets 
rich in the irihrine treasures of the island have been 
filled as much by purchase as by personS,! exertion, there 
is an absence of the requisite confidence that all professing 


> See Vol. II. ch. iv. p. 474. 
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to be Singlialese have been adtually (Japtured in the island 
and its waters. 

r* 

The cabinets arranged by the native dealers, though 
professing to contain the productions of Ceylon, include 
shells which have been obtained from other islands in the 
Indian seas ; and books, probably from these very circum- 
stances, are either obscure or deceptive. The old writers 
content themselves with assigning to any particular 
shell, the too-comprehensive habitat of “ the Indian 
Ocean,” and seldom discriminate between a specimen 
from Ceylon and one from tlie Eastern Archipelago or 
Hindustan. In a very few instances, Ceylon has been 
indicated with preci.sion as tlie habitat of particular 
shells, but even here the views of specific essentials 
adopted by modern conchologists, and the subdivisions 
established in consequence, leave us in doubt for whicli 
of the described forms the collective locality should be 
retained. 

Valuable notices of Ceylon shells are to be found in de- 
tached papers, in •periodicals, and in the scientific surveys 
of exploring voyages. The authentic facts eraboched in 
the monographs of Eecvc, Kuster, Sowerby, and Kiener, 
have greatly enlarged our knowledge of the marine 
testacea ; and the land and fresh-water mollusca have 
been similarly illustrated by the contributions of Benson 
and Layard in the Annals of Natural History. 

The dredge has been used but only in a few insulated 
spots along the coasts of Ceylon ; European explorers 
have been rare ; and the natives, anxious only to secure 
the showy and saleable shells of the sea, have neglected 
the less attractive ones of the land and the lakes. Hence 
Mr. Hanley finds it necessary to premise that the list 
appended, although the rcsidt of infinite labour and re- 
search, is less satisfactory than could ha'Ce been wished. 
“ It is offered,” Re says, “ with diffidence, not pretending 
to the merit of completeness as a sheU-fauna of the island, 
but rather as a form, which the zeal of other collectors 
'may hereafter elaborate and fill uj).” 
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Looking at the little jthat lias yet been done, compared 
with the vast and almost untried field which invites 
explorers, an assiduous collector may quadruple the 
species hitherto described. The minute shells especially 
may be said to be unknown ; a vigilant examination of 
the corals and excrescences upon the spondyU and pearl- 
oystei’s would signally increase our knowledge of the 
Eissoaa, Cliemnitzue, and otlier perforating testacea, 
whilst the dredge from the deep water will astonisl; the 
amateur by the wholly new forms it can scarcely fail to 
chsplay. 

Dr. Kelaart,an indefatigable observer, lias recently under- 
taken to investigate the Nudibranchiata, Inferobranchiata, 
and Tectibranchiata ; and a recently-received report fi’om 
him, in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in which he has described fiffy-six 
species, — thirty-three belonging to the genus Doris 
alone, — gives ample evidence of what may be expected 
from the researches of a naturalist of his acquirements and 
industry. 


List of Ceylon Shells. 

The arrangement liere adopted is a modified Lamarckian one, 
very similar to that used by Reeve and Sowerby, and by Mn. 
Hanley, in his Illustrated Catalogue of liecent Shells.' 


’ Below will be found a general 
reference to the Works or l^ipers in 
which am gi\'en descriptive notices 
of the shells contained in the follow- 
ing list ; the names of the authors (in 
full or abbreviated) being, usual, 
annexed to each species. 

Adams, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1853, 
54, 66; r/iesaitr. Qmch. Albers, 
Zeitsch. Makikoz. •1853. Anton, 
Wieifm. Arch. Nat. 1837 ; Verzeiehn. 
Conch. Beck in Pfeiffer j Symbol. 
Helic. Benson, Ann. Nat, Hist. vii. 
1851 ; xii. 1853 ; xviii. 1850. Blain- 
ville, Diet. Sc. Nat. ; Nouv. Ann. * 
Mas. Hist. Nat. i. Bolten, Mm. 


Born, Test. Mas. Cces. Find. Brode- 
Rip, Zool. Joani. i. hi. Bruguiere, 
Hncy. MHhml. Vers. Carpenter, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. CiiEMNITZ, 
Conch. Cab. CuENU, Illns. Conch. 
Des HAYES, Encyc. MHh. Vers. ; Mag. 
Zool, 1831 ; Voy. Belanger ; Edit. 
Latn. An. s. Vert. ; Proceed. Zool. 
Soc. 1853, 54, 55. Dillwyn, Hescr. 
Cat. Shells. DoHRN, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857, 6%; Molak. Blatter ; Land and 
Fluviatile Shells of Ceylon. Duclos, 
Monog. of Oliva. Farricius, in 
Pfeiffer Momg. Helic. ; in Dohnx s 
MSS, Ferxjssac, Hist. Mollusques. 
Forskal, Anim. Oident. Gmeun, • 
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Aspergillum Javanum, Brug, Enc. Met. 
sparsum, Sowerhy^ Gen. Shells.* 
clavatuin, Chenu, Illust. Conch. 
Teredo nucivorus, Spengl. Skr. Nat. 
Scls.2 

Solcn truncatus, Wood, Gen. Conch, 
linearis, Wood, Gen. Conch, 
cultellus, Linn. Syst, Nat. 
radiatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Anatina subrostrata, Lamarck, Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Anatinella Nicobarica, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
Lutraria Egyptiaca, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Blainvillea vitroa, Chemn. Conch. Cab.* 
Scrobitularia angulata, Chemn. Conch. 
Cab,-* 

Mactra complanata, Deahayes, Proc. 
Zool. Soc.* 

tnmida, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
antiquata, Iheve (os of Spengler), 
Conch. Icon. 

cygnea, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Corbiculoides, Deshay es, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854. 

Mesodesma Layardi, Deshayes, Proc. 
Zool Soc. 1854. 


* A. dichotomum, Chenu. 

* Eistulana gregata, Lam. 

* Blainvillea, HupL 

^ Latraria lellinoidcs, Lam. 

^ I have also seen M. hians of Philippi 
in a Ceylon collection. 


Syd. Nat. Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1834^ 52 ; Index Testaceoloyiens 

Si/ppl. ; Spicileyia Zool. ; Zool. Journ. 
i. ; Zool. Beechey Voy. Gkateloup^ 
Act. Linn. Bordeaux^ xi. Guerin, 
Bev. Zool. 1847. Hanley^ Themnr. 
Conch, i. ; Recent Bivalves ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1858. IIiNDS^ Zool. Voy. 
Sulphur ; Proc. Zool. Soc. Hutton, 
Joum. As. Soc. Karsten, 3Iu^. Lesk. 
Kiener, Coquilles Vivantes. Krauhs^ 
Sud-Afrik Mollusk. TjAMARck, Aii. 
sans Verteh. Layaru^ Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854. Lea, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1850. Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. Mar- 
tini, Cmich. Cab. Mawe, Inirod. 
Linn. Conch. ; Index. Test. Suppl. 
Meuschen, in Gronov. Zoophylac. 
Menke, Synop. Mollus. Muller, 
Hist. Verm. Terrest. Petit, Pro. 
Zool. Soc. 1842. Peeiffee, Monoy. 
Helic. ; Mmoy. Pneumon. ; Proceed. 


striata, Chemn. Conch. Cab.* 
Crassatella rostrata, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

sulcata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Amphidesma duplicatum, Sowerby. 
Species Conch. 

Pandora Ccylanica, Conch. Mis, 

Galeomma Layardi, Deshayes, Proc, 
Zool Soc. 1856. 

Kellia peculiaris, Adams, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1856. 

Pctricola cultellus, Proc. Zool. 

Soc. 1853. 

Sanguinolaria rosea, Lam. Anim. s.Vert. 
Psammobia rostrata, Lam. Anim. s.Vert. 
occidens, Gm. Systema Naturoc. 
Skinneri, Reeve, Conch, Icon.’ 
Layardi, Desk. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
lunulata. Desk. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
amethystus, Wood, Gen. Conch.” 
rugosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert.® 

Tcllina virgata, Linn. Syst. Nat.*® 
rugosa, Born, Test. Mus. Cies. Vind. 
ostracea, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ala, Hanley, Thesaur. Conch, i. 
intequalis, Hanley, Thesaur. Conch, i. 


® M. Taprobanensisjlnde.r Test. Suppl. 
’ Psammotclla Skinneri, Reeve. 

* P. casrulcscens, Lam. 

® Sanguinolaria rugosa, Lam. 

*® T, striatula of Lamarck is also 
supposed to be indigenous to Ceylon. 


Zool. Soc. 1852, 53, 54, 55, 50; 
Zeitschr. Malacoz. 1853. PniLippj, 
Zeitsch. Mai, 1840, 47 ; Abbild. Ncuer 
Conch. Pottez et M ICH aut), Galcrie 
Douai. IvANff, May. Zool. S(u\ i. 
p. 100. IvEcr.uz, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 

Revue Zool, Cnv, 1841; 3Iay. 
Conch. Keeve, Conch. Icon. ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1842, 52. Scuumaciiek, 
Sy.si. Siiuttlewortii. Solandeh, in 
Dilhvytis Desc. Cat. Shells. Soweruy, 
Gmera ^ells ; Species Conch. ; Conch. 
Misc. ; Tliesaur. Conch. ; Conch. Ulus. ; 
Proc. Zool. Soc. ; App. to Tankerirille 
Cat. Spengler, Skrivt. Nat. Sedsk. 
Kiobmhav. 1702. Savainson, Zool. 
Illust. ser. ii.'^ Templeton, Ann. 
Nat. Hist. 1858. Trosciiel, in 
'Pfeiffer j Mon. Ptieum ; Zeitschr. 
Malak. 1847 ; Wieym. Arch. Nat. 
1837. Wood, General Conch. 
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Layardi, Deshayes, P, Z. Soc. 1854. 
callosa, Deshayes^ P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
rubra, Deshayes^ R Z. Soc. 1854. 
abbreviata, Deshayes^ P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
foliacea, Linn. Systema Naturae, 
lingua-felis, Linn. Systema Naturae, 
vulsella, Chemn. Conch. Cab.' ^ 

Iiucina interrupta, Lam. Anim. s. Vert.’* 
Layardi, Venhayes, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1855. 

Donax scortum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
cuneata, Linn. Syst. Nat, 
faba, Chcvi. Conch. Cab. 
spinosa, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
puxillns, liecvey Conch. Icon. 

Cyrcna Ccylanica, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

Tennentii, Hanley, P. Z. Soc. 1858. 
Cythcrea Erycina, Linn. Syst. Nat.^ 
meretrix, IJnn. Syst. Nat.** 
castanca, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
castrensis, IJnn. Syst. Nat. 

Cfista, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
costata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

Iicta, Gm. Syst. Nat, 
trirnaculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Ilcbnca, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
rugifera, Lam. Ariim. s. Vert, 
scripta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
gibbiu, Lam. Anirn. s. Vert. 

Me roe, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
testudiinilis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
seminuda, Anton. Wiegrn. Arch. Nat. 
1837. 

Cythcrea seminuda, Anton.^ 

Venus reticulata, Lhm. Syst. Nat.* 
j)inguis, Chemn. Conch. (Jab. 
reecns, /Vn7//;yi/, Abbild.Neuer Conch, 
thiara, Dillw. Descriptive Cat. Shells. 
Malaharica, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Brugnicri, Hanley, Recent Bivalves, 
papilionacea, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Jndica, Sowerby, Thc.saur. Conch, ii. 
infliita, DesJuiyes, Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1853.’ 

Ceylonensis, Sowerby, Thes. Conch, ii. 
literata, Lhm. Systema Naturae, 
tc.xtrix, Chemn. Conch. Cab.® 

Cardium unedo, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
maculosum. Wood, Gen. Con. 
Icucostomum, Born, Test. Mus. Coes. 
Vind. • 


rugosnm, Lam. Anim. b. Vert, 
biradiatum, Bruguiere, Ency<^Meth. 
Vers. 

attenuatum, Sowerby, Conch. lilust. 
enode, Sowerby, Conch Illust. 
papyraceum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
ringiculum, Sowerby, Conch. Illust. 
subrugosum, Soiverby, Conch. Illust. 
latum. Born, Test. Mus. Coes. Vind. 
Asiaticum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Cardita variegata, Bruguiere, Encyc. 
Method. Vers, 
bicolor, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Area rhombea, Born, Test. Mus. 
vcllicata, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
cruciata, Philippi, Ab. Ncuer* Conch, 
dccussata. Reeve (as of Sowerby), 
Conch. Icon.® 

scapha, Meuschen,m Gronov. Zoo. 
Pectunculus nodo3i{b,Reeve,Conch. Icon, 
pectinitbrmis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Nucula mitralis, Zool. voy.Sul. 
Layardi, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Nucula Mauritii (^Hanley as of Hinds), 
Recent Bivalves. 

Unio corrugattis, Muller, Hisif. Verm. 
Ter.'o 

marginalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Lithodomus cinnamoneus, Lam. Anim. 
s. Vert. 

Mytilus viridis, Linn. Syst. Nat." 

• bilocuhiris, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Pinna inflata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

cancellata, Mawe, Intr. Lin. Conch. 
Malleus vulgaris, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

albus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
^leleagrinamargaritifera.LiTm.Syst.Nat, 
ve.xillum, Reeve, Conch. Icon.*^ 
Av’cula macroptera. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Lima squamosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Pcctcn plica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
radula, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pleuronectes, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pallium, Linn. Syst, Nat. 
senator, Gm. Syst. N^t. 
histrionicus, Gm. Syst. Nat. 

Indicus, Desfiayes, Voyage Belanger. 
Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Spondylus Layardi, J?eece, Conch. Icon. 
Candidas, Reeve (as of Lanu) Conch. 
Icon. 


' T. rostrata, Lam. 

^ L. divaricata is fo^nd, also, in mixed 
Ceylon collections. 

* C. dispar of Chemnitz is occasionally 
found in Ceylon collections. 

* C. impudica, Lam. 

* As Donax. 

® V. corbis, Lam. 

’As Tapes. 


® V. textile, Lam. 

® ? Area Helblingii, Chemn. 

Mr. Cuming informs mo that ho 
has fo^arded no less than six distinct 
Uniones from Ceylon to Isiuvc Lea of 
Philadelphia for determination or de- 
scription. 

" M. smaragdinus, Chemn, 

As Avicula. • 
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Ostrea liyotis, /iww. Sjst. Nat. 
gla^pina, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 
Mytiloides, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
curullata? var. B(yrn, Test. Mus. 
Vind.» 

Vulsella Pholadiformis, ReevCy Conch. 
Icon, (immature). 

Placuna placenta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Lingula anatina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Hyalaea trideniata, For. Anim. Orient.* 
Chiton, 2 species {Layard). 

Patella Reynaudii, Deshayes^Yoy. Be. 

testudinaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Emarginula fissurata, Chemn. Conch. 
Cab.* Lam. 

Calyptrsea (Crucibulum) violascens, 
CarpenteVy Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Dentalium octogonum, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

aprinum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Bnlla soluta, Chemn. Conch. Cab.‘‘ 
vexilJum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Bruguicri, Adams, Thes. Conch, 
elongata, Adams, Thes. Conch, 
ampulla, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

LamcIlVtria (as Marsenia Indica, Leach. 
in Brit. Mus.) allied to L. Mauri- 
tiana, if not it. 

Vaginula maculata, Tempi. An. Nat. 
Limax, 2 sp. 

Parmacella Tennentii, Templ.^ 

Vitrina irradians, Pfeiffer, Mon. Helic. 
Edgariana, Benson, Ann, Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

membranacea, Benson, Annal, Nat. 
Hist. 1853 (xii.) 

Helix hcemastoma, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
vittata, Aftt/Zer, Vermium Terrestrium. 
bistrialis, Beck, in Pfeiffer, Symbol. 
HeJic. 

Tranquebarica, Fabricius, in Pfeff. 
Monog. Helic. 

Juliana, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
Waltoni, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1842. 
Skinneri, Rqfive, Conch. Icon. vii. 
corylus. Reeve, Conch. Icon. vii. 
umbrina, ( Reeve, as of Pfeff.), Conch. 
Icon, vii, 

fallaciosa, F&ussac, Hist. Mollus. 


Rivolii, Deshayes, Enc. Moth. Vers. ii. 
Churpontieri, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
erronea, Albers, Zeitschr. Mai. 1853. 
carncolu, Pfeff- Monog. Hclic. 
convexiuscula, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
ganoma, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Chenui, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
semidccussata, Pfeff. Monog. Heffc, 
phoenix, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
superba, Pfe ff. Monog. Helic. 
Ceylanica, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
Gardneri, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
coriaria,'P/e(/Z'. Monog. Hclic. 
Layardi, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
concavospira, Pfeff, Monog. Hclic. 
novella, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
vcrriicula, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
hyphasma, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Einiliana, Pfeff'. Monog. Helic. 
Woodiana, Pfeff, Monog. Helic. 
partita, Pfeff'. Monog. Hclic. 
biciliata, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
L<?abeliina, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
trifilosa, Ifeff. Proc. Zool Soc. 1854. 
politissima, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Thwaitesii, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

nepos, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1855. 
subopaca, Pfeff: Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1853. 

subconoidoa, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1854. 

ccraria, Benson, Annals Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

vilipensy, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

perfucata, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

puteolus, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

raononcma, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

marcida, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

galerus, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

albizonata, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 


^ The specimens are not in a fitting 
state for positive determination. They 
are strong, extremely narrow, with the 
beak of the lower valve much produced, 
and the inner edge of the uppttf: valve 
denticulated throughout The muscular 
impressions are dusky brown. 

* As Anomia. 

* The fissurata of Humphreys and 
Dacosta, pi. 4. — E. rubra, Lamarck. 


* B. Ceylanica, Bruy. 

* P. Tennentii. “Greyish brown, with 
longitudinal rows of rufous spots, form- 
ing interrupted bands along the sides. 
A singularly handsome species, having 
similar habits to Limax. Found in the 
valleys of the Kalany Ganga, near 
Ruanwcllc.’’ — Templeton MSS. 
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Nietncri, Dohrn^ MS. * 

Grevillei, P/eiff.Froc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Streptaxis Layardi, Pfeiff, Mon. Ilelic. 

Cingalensis, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
Pupa musccrda, Benson, Annals Nat. 
Hist. 1853 (xii.) 

njimula, Ann.Nat. Hist. 1856 

(xviii.) 

Ceylanica, Pfpff- Monog. Helic. 
Bulirnus trifasciatus, Drug^ Encycl. 
Meth. Vers. 

pullus, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
gracilis, Hutton, Journ. Asiat. Soc. iii. 
punctatus, Anton, Verzcichn. Conch. 
Ceylanicus,/y<?(^. (? Blsevis, Gray, in 
Index Tcstaceologicus.) 
adurnbratns, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
intermedins, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
proletarius, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
albizonatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Mavortius, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
fuscoventris, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

rufopictus, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

panes, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 

Achntina nitens. Gray, Spicilegia Zool. 
inornata, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
capillacca, Pfeiff. Monog Helic, 
Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
Punctogallana, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
pachycheila, Benson. 
veruina, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 
(xii.) 

parabilis, Ann. Nat. ^list. 1856 
(xviii.) 

Succinea Ceylanica, P/c/^.Monog.Hclic. 
Auricula Ceylanica, Ac/aww, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854.* 

Ceylanica, Proc. Zool Soc. 1842.* 
La}’ardi,.^4t/anw, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 854.^ 
pellucens, Menke, Synot)sis Moll. 
Pythia Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Zeitschr. Ma- 
lacoz, 1853. 

ovata, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Truucatella Ceylanica, Pfeff. Proc. 
Zool. Soc, 1856. 

Cyclostoma (Cyclophorns) Ceylanicum, 
Sowerby, Tlics. Conch, 
involvulum, Muller, Verm.^errest. 
Menkcanum, Philippi, Zeitsch. Mai. 
1847. 

punctatum, Gratehup, Act. Lin. Bor- 
deaux (xi.) 


loxostoma, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
•alabastrum, Pfeff. Monog. Pne^imon. 
Bairdii, Pfeiff Monog. Pneumon. 
Thwaitesii, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneujnon. 
annulatiim, Troschel, in Pfeiff. Mon. 
Pneumon. 

parapsis, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 
(xii.) 

parma, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii.) 

cratera, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii.) 

(^Leptopoma) halophilum, Benson, Ann. 
Nat. Hist. (ser. 2. vii.) 1851. 
orophilum, Bcn.s. Annals Nat. Hist, 
(ser 2. xi.) 

apicatum, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii. ) 

coTUilus, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
hammeum, Pfeff.^'^ouo^. Pneumon. 
6emiclausum,P/ei^. Monog. Pneumon. 
poecilum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
datum, Pfeff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Cyclostoma {Auloponui). 

Itieri, Guirin, Rev. Zool. 184 7. 
helicinum, Chemn. Conch. Cabf 
Holfmeistcri, Troschel, Zeitschr, Mai. 
1847. 

grande, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
spheroidcurn, Dohrn, Malak. Blatter. 
(?) gradatum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneum. 
Cyclostoma (Pterocyclos). 
i Cingalense, Bfiis. Ann. Nat. Hist, 
(ser. 2. xi.) 

Tro.schdi, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1851. 
Cumingii, Pfeff. Monog. Pneumon. 
bifrons, Pfeff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Cataulus Templemani,/yt’f/f.Mon.Pnen. 
curylrcnfa, Pfeiff'. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1852. 

marginatus, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1853. 

d uplicat u s, Proc. Zool . Soc. 1 8 54 . 
aureus, Pfeff. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1855. 
Layardi, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
Austenianus, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

Thwaitesii, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1852. 

Cumingii, Pfeff. Proc. Zool, Soc. 185G. 
decorus, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist, 1853. 
haemastoma, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1856. 

Planorbis Coromandelianus, Fabric, in 
Dorhn's MS. 


’ Not far from bistrialis and Cey- 
lanica. The manuscript species of Mr. 
Dohrn will shortly appear in his intended 
work upon the land and fluviatile shells* 
of Ceylon. 


* As Ellobium. 

* As Mclampus. 

* As Ophicardel is. 
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Stelzcneri,Z)o Arr? ,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
elegantulus, Dohrriy Proc. Zool. Sdc. 
1858. 

Limnsea tigrina, Dohm^ Proc. Zool Soc. 
1858. 

pinguis, Dohriiy Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Melania tuberculata, Muller y Verm. 
Ter.» 

spiniilosa, Lam. Anim. b. Vert, 
cormgata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
rudis, LeOy Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
acanthica, Xea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
Zeylanica, Lea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
confusa, Do/irn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
datura, Dolirriy Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Lay*ar(li, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Paludomus abbreviatus, Reeve^ Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1852. 

clavatus, i?eei;e, Proc. Zool Soc; 1852. 
dilatatus,7?eet’e,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
globulosus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
decussatus,i?ecue,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
nigricans. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
coustrictus, Reeve, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1852. 

bicirictus,i?eei’e,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
phasianinus,7?eet’e,Proc.Zool.So.l852. 
loevis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
palustris, Layarrf, Proc. Zool. So, 1854. 
fulguratus, DoArn, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
nasutus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
sphiericus, /)oAr7i, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
solidus, Z^oAra, Prdb. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
distinguendus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1857. 

Curaingianus,Z>oAra, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1857. 

dromedarius, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

Skinncri,L>oArn,Proc. Zool Soc. 1857. 
Svvainsoni,I>oArw,Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
nodulosus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
Paludomus (Ja«a//a). 

loricatus. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
erinaceus. Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
aereus. Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
Layardi, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
undatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Gardner), Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Tenncntii, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 

Beevei, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 854. 
violaceus, Layard, Proc. Zool So. 1 854. 
similis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
funiculatus, Layard, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1854. 


Paludomus ( Philopotamia). 
sulcatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
regalis, Zayarcl Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Thwaitesii, Layard, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1854. 

Pirena atra, Linn. Systema Natures. 
Paludina melanostoma, Bens. 

Ceylanica, I>oArn, Proc. Zool So. 1857. 
Bythinia stenothyroideg, Dohrn, Proc. 
Zool Soc. 1857. 
modesta, Dohrn, MS. 
inconspicua, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1857. 

Ampullaria Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
moesta, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
cinerea, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Woodwardi, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1858. 

Tischheini, Dohrn, Proc, Zool Soc. 
1858. 

carinata, Swainson, Zool. Plus, ser, 2. 
paludinoides, Cat. Crisiofori ^ Jan.* 
IMalabarica, Philippi, voowoy^. Ampul.* 
Luzonica, Reeve, Conch. Icon.* 
Sumatrcnsis,PAi7/))/)?, monog. Ampul.* 
Navicella eximia, Reeve, Concli. Icon, 
reticulata. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Livesayj,/>oArn, Proc. Zool. Soc.l8u8. 
squamata, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1858. 
depressa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Neritina crepidularia, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

melanostoma, Troschel, Wiegm. Arch. 
Nat. 1837. 

triscrittlis, Sowerby, Conch. Illustrs 
Coloni^nria, Rccluz, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1845. 

Perottetiana, Recluz, Bevue Zool. 
Cuvier, 1841. 

Ceylancnsis, i^ec/Mr,Mag. Conch. 1851. 
Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
rostrata. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
reticulata, Sowerby, Conch. Illustr. 
Nerita plicata, Linn. Systema Naturae, 
costata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
plexa, Chemn. Conch. Cab.* 

Natica aurantia, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
mammilla, Linn. Systema Natura}. 
picta. Reeve (as of Recluz), Conch. 
Icon. 

arachpoidea, Gm. Systema Naturae, 
lineata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
adusta, Chemn. Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, 
and Kars ten.* 

pellis-tigrina, Karsten, Mus. Lesk.* 


* M. fasciolata, Olivier. 

* These four species are included on 
*thc authority of Mr. Dohrn. 

* N. exuvia, Lam. not Linn. 


* Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, and N. me- 
lanostoma, Lam. in part. 

* Chemn. Conch. Cab. 1892-3. 
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didyma, BoUeriy Musd 
lanthina prolongata, Blalnv. Diction. 
Sciences Nat. xxiv. 
communis, Krauss (as of Lamurcky in 
part) Sud-Afrik. Mollusk. 
Sigarctus, A species (possibly Javanicus) 
is known to have been col* 
Jocted. I have not seen it. 
StoraatcIIa calliostoma, Adarnst Thesaur. 
Conch. 

Iloliotis varia, Linn. Systema Natiirai- 
striata, Martini (iis of Linn.)^ Couch. 
Cab. i. 

semistriata, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Torn.itelhi solidula, Systcnia. Nat. 
Pyramidclla maculosa, Lam. Aniin. s. 
Vert. 

Eulima Martini, Adarns^ Thes. Concli. ii. 
Sili(piaria inuricuta, Born, Test. Mus. 
Cics. Vind. 

Scalariararicostata, Lam. Anim.s. Vert. 
Delphinula laeiniata,Zam. Aniin. s.Vert. 

distorta, lAnn. Syst. Nat.® 

Solarium perdix, Binda, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

J..ayardi, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854.’* 
llotella vestiaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Phorus pallidulus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. i. 
Trochus elegantuliis, Gray, Index Tes. 
Suppl. 

Niloticus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Moiiodonta labio, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

canalieulata, Lam. Aniin. s. Vert. 
Turbo versicolor, Gni. Syst. Nat. 

, princeps, Philippi.^ 

Planaxis undulatus, Lam. Anim, s.Vert.' 
Idttorina angulifera,Xam. Afiiin. s.Vert. 

in e 1 a n os to m a, G’ ray, Z ool . , eech. V oy . ® 
Clicinnitzia trilineata, Adams, Vi'oo,. Zool. 
Soc. 1853. 

lirata, Ada7ns„ Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853. 
Pliasianclla lineolata, Gray, Index Test. 
Suppl. 

Turritella bacillum, Kiencr, Cofjnilles 
Vivantes. 

culuninaris,A7c/icr,Co(piilles Vivantes. 
duj)licata, lAnn. Syst. Nat. 
attenuata, Reeve, Syst. Nat. 

Ceritbium fluviatile, Poticz ^ Michaud, 
Galeric Douai. 

Layardi (Ccrilhidca), A(j^ms, Proc. 

Zool. Soc. 1854. 
palustrC; Linn. Syst. Nat, 


* N. glaucina, Lam. not Linn. 

^ N(k of Lamarck.^, atrata, Reeve. 

^ Pliilippia L. 

* Zeit. Mai. 184G for T. argyrosfom.a, 
Lam. not Linn. 

* Buccinum pyramidatum, Gm. in 
part : B. sulcatum, var, C. of Bruy. * 

® Teste Cuming. 

VOL. I. 


aluco, Linn> Syst. Nat. 
asperum, Linn Syst, Nat. 
telcscopium, Linn. Syst. Nat.^ 
palustre obeliscus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
fasciatnm, Bruy. EncycL Moth. Vers, 
rubus, Sower by (as of Martyn), Thes. 
Conch, ii. 

Sowerbyi, Kiener, Coquillcs Vivantes 
(teste Sir E. lennent). 
Pleurotoina Indica, Deshayes, Voyage 
Belanger. ^ 

virgo, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Turbinclla pyruin, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
rapa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert.(tlie Chunk.) 
cornigera. Lain. Anim. s. Vt'Tt. 
spirillus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Cancellaria trigonostoma, Lam. Anim, 

^ s. Vert.’ 

scalata, Thesaur. Concli. 

articularis, Sowerby Thesaur, Conch. 
I..ittoriniformis, Sowerby, Thes. Conch, 
coiitabulata, Sowerby, Thes. Conch. 
Fasciolaria filamentosa, Lam. Anirn. s. 
Vert. 

trapezium, IJnn, Syst. Nat. .* 

Fusus longis.dmus, Imux. Anim. s.Vert. 
coins, Linn. Mus. Lud. Ulricie. 
toreuma, Dcsfuiycs, (as Murex t. 

Marlyn), cd. Lam. Anim. s.Vert. 
laticostutus Deshayes, Magas. Zool. 
1831. 

Blosvillei, Peshayes, Encycl. Method. 
Vers., ii, 

Pyrula rapa, Linn Syst. Nat.* 
citrina Lam. Anim. s. Vevr. 
pugilina, Porn, Test. Mus. Vind.® 
iicus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
ficoides, Lam Anim. s. Vert. 

Ranclla crumena, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
spinosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
rana, Linn. Syst. Nat.'* 
murgaritula, i)eshayes,Voy. Belanger. 
Murex haustelluin, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
ndustus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
inicrophyllus, Imiu. Anim. s. Vert, 
anguliferus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
palmarosa*, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ternispina, Kiencr (as of Lam.), Co- 
(piillcs Vivantes. 
tenuispina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ferrugo, Mawe, Index. Test. Sup])l.’* 
11qg\c^i\i\us, S huttle war th{t(iStcCuminy). 


’ As Dolphinidat. 

* P. papyracea, Lam. In mixed 
collecttons I have seen tlic Chinese P. 
bezoar of iMmarch .as from CcCon. 

® J*. vcsjtortilio, Gm. 

R. albivaricosa. Reeve. 

'' M. anguliferus var. Lam. ^ 
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Triton anus, Zmn, Syst. Nat’ 

inulus, Villwyn, Descript. Cat. Shells, 
retusus, Lam. Anim. s- Vert 
pyrum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
clavator, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Ceylonensis, Sowerby^Vroc. Zool. Soc. 
lotoriiim, Lam. (not Linn.) Anim. s. 
Vert 

lampas, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Ptcroccra lambis, Linn. Syst. Nat 
millcpeda, Linn. Syst Nat. 

Strombus canarium, Linn. Syst. Nat.® 
succinctiis, Linn. Syst Nat 
fasciatus, Born, Test. Mus. Cscs.Viiid. 
Sibbaldii, Sower by, Thesaur. Conch, t, 
lentiginosus, Linn. Syst. Nat 
marginatus, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Lamarckii, Sowerby, Thesaur. Co;ich. 
Cassis glaiica, Linn.^isyst. Nat® 
eanaliculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Zeylaniea, Lam. Anim. s. Veit, 
areola, Linn. Syst Nat 
Kieinula albolabris, Dlainv. Nouv. Ann. 
Mus, H. N. i.^ 

horricti, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
inorus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Purpura liscella, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Persica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
hystrix, Lam. (not Linn.) Anim. s 
Vert. 

granatinn, Deshayes, Voy. Belanger, 
mancinclla, Lam, (as of Linn.) Anim. 
s. Vert 

bufc), Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
carinifera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
llarpa conoidalis, Lam Anim. s. Vert. 

minor, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Dolium pomum, Linn. Syst Nat 
olcarium, Linn. Syst. Nat 
perdix, Linn. Syst. Nat 
inaculaturn, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Nassa ornata, Kiencr, Coq. Vivantes.® 
verrucosa, Bruy. Encycl. Mcth. Vers, 
crenulata, Bruy. Encycl. Moth. Vers, 
olivacca, Bruy. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
glans, Linn. Syst Nat. 
arcularia, Linn. Syst. Nat 
papillosa, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Phos virgatus, Hinds, Zool. Sul. Moll, 
retecosus. Hinds, Zool. Suljdiur, Moll, 
senticosus, Linn. Syst Nat 


Buccinum melanostoma, Sowerby, App. 
to Tankerv. Cat. 

erythrostoma; lleeve, Conch. Icon. 
Proteus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
rubiginosum, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Ebuma spirata, Linn. Syst. Nat® 

' eanaliculata, Schumacher, Sys. Anim. 
8. Vert.’ 

Ceylanica, Bruyuicre,Yjn. Meth.Vcrs. 
Bullia vittata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
lincoUita, Sowerby, Tankerv. Cat.® 
Melanoides, Deshayes,Y oy. Belan. 
Terebra chlorata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
muscaria, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
hevigata. Gray, Proc. Z(jo1. Soc. 1834. 
maculata, Linn. Syst Nat. 
subulata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
coneinna, Deshay es, cd. Lam. An ni. 
s. V.rt 

myurus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
tigrina, Gm. Sy>t. Nat. 

Cerithina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Columbella llavida, Lam. Anim. s.Vert. 
fulgurans, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
mcndicaria, Linn. Syst. Nat 
scripta, Lam. Anim. s.Vert(tcstc Jay). 
Mitracpiscopalis, Descript. Cat 

Shells. 

cardinal is, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
crebrilirata. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
punctostriata,.Adam.s', Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

insculpta, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Lnyard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854.® 

Voluta vcxillum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

Jiapponica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Melo Indicus, Gm, Syst. Nat. 
Marginella Sarda, Kiener, Coq.VivaiUes. 
Ovulum ovum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
vcrrucosum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pudicum,/h/ams, Proc.Zool Soc. 1854. 
Cypraja Argus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Arabica, Linn- Syst. Nat. 

Mauritiana, Linn. Syst. Nat 
hi run do, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Lynx, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
asellus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
crosa, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
vitclluH, Xma. Syst Nat 
[ stolida, Linn. Syst Nat. 


’ T. cynocephalus of Lamarck is also 
met with in Ceylon collections. 

* S. incisus of the Index T<-staceo- 
logicus (urccu.s, var. Sow. Thesaur.) is 
found in mixed Ceylon collections. 

® C. plicaria of Lamarck, and C. coro- 
nulata of Sowei'by, are also said to be 
"found in Ceylon. 


^ As Purpura. 

® N. suturalis, Reeve (as of Lam.), is 
met with in mixed Ceylon collections. 

® E. areolata Lam. 

’ E. spirata, Lam. not Linn. 

® B. Belangeri, Kiener. 

® As Turricula L. 
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mappa, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
hclvola, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
errones, Linn. Syst. Nat, 
cribraria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
globulus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
clandestina, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
ocellata, Linn. Syst. Nat. * 

caurica, Limi. Syst. Nat. 
tabcscens, Solander, in Dillwyn Dcscr. 
Cat. Shells. 

gangrenosa, Sohtnder, in Dilhvyn 
])esc. Cat. Shclir. 
interrui>ta, Gray^ Zoul. Journ. i. 
leiitigiiiosa, Gray,, Zool. Journ. i. 
pyriformis, Gray, Zool. Journ. i. 
nivosa, Broderip, Zool. Journ. iii. 
porariii, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
testiid inaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Torcbellum subulatnm, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Aneillaria glabrata, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
Candida, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 

Oliva Maura, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
crytlirostoma, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
gibl)()sa, Born, Test. ^tiis. Civs.' 
nebulosa, Lam. Anim. p. Veit. 
Maeleayana, Dados, Monograph of 
Oliva. 

cpiscopalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
elegans, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ispidula, Linn. Syst. Nat. (partly).* 
Zeilanica, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
iindata, I„am. Anim. s. Vert, 
iristins, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, (teste 
Dados). 

Conus miles, Linn. Syst. Nllt. 
gcneralis, Linn. Syst. Nat, 
betulinus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
stcrcus-muscariim, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
llebrieiis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
virgo, Linn. Syst, Nat. 
geographicus, Linn. Syst. Nat. * 
aulicup, Linn. Syst. Nat, 
figulinus, Linn. Syst. Nat, 

Btriatus, Linn, Sysi. Nat. 


senator, Linn. Syst Nat.* 
literatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
imperialis, Linn. Syst. Nat. , 
textile, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
terebra. Born, Test. Mus. Cics. Vind. 
te8sellatu8,Ho?'n,Te8t. Mus. Cacs. Vind, 
Augur, Bruyuiere, Encycl.Meth.Vers. 
obesus, Bruguicre Encycl. Metb.Vcrs. 
araneosus. Brag. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
gubernator, Brug.l^ucycl. Meth. Vers, 
monilc, Brag. Encycl. Meth. Vers. , 
nimbosus. Brag. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
cburnciis, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
vitulinus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
qucrcinus, Brug. Encycl. Mefli. Vers, 
lividus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Ornaria, Brag. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Atuldivus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
nocturnus, Brug*Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Ccyloncnsis,i?/ M^.Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
arenatus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Nicobaricus, Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
glans, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 

A mad is, Chmnn. Conch. Cab. 
punctatus, Chemn. Conch. Cti). 
minimus, Beeve (as of Linn.), Conch. 
Icon. 

terminus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
lincatus, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
episcopus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
vcrriculum, Reeve, Conch. Cab. 
zonatiis, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
rattus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
(teste Chemn.) 

pertusHs, Brag. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Nussatella, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
lithoglyphus, Brug. En. Meth. Vers.* 
tiilipa, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Ammiralis, var. Linn, tcstc Brug. 
Spirilla Peronii, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Sepia Hicrodda, Rang. Magas. Zool. 

scr. i. p. 100. 

Sepiotcuthis, Sp. 

Loligo, Sp. 


A conclusion not unworthy of observation may be deduced 
from this catalogue; namely, that Ceylon was the unknown, and 
hence unacknowledgeci, source of almost every extra- European 
sliell which has been described by Linniniis without a recorded 
habitat. This fact gives to Ceylon specimens an importance 
which can only |)e appreciated by collectors and the students of 
Mollusca. • 


’ O. utriculus, Dillwyn. 

* C. planorbis, Dorn ; C. vulpiuu^ 
Lam. 


® Conus ermincus, Born^ in part. 
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2. RADIATA. 

Tlie eastern seas are profusely stocked with radiated 
animals, but it is to be regretted that they have as yet 
received but httle attention from English naturalists, 
^lecently, however, Dr. Kelaart has devoted himself to the 
investigation of some of the Singhalese species, and has 
published his discoveries in the Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Asiatic Society for 185G-8. Our informa- 
tion respecting the radiata on the confines of the island 
is, therefore, very scanty'; with tlie exception of the ge- 
nera ^ examined by him. Ilencc the notice of this exten- 
sive class of animals must be limited to indicating a few 
of those which exhibit striking peculiarities, or whicli 
admit of tlie most common observation. 

Star Fish . — Very large species of Opiduridcr are to 
be met with at Trincomalie, crawling busily about, and 
insinuating their long serpentine arms into the irregu- 
lai'ities and perforations in the rocks. To these they 
attach themselves with such a firm grasp, especially when 
they perceive that they have attractg.d attention, that it 
is almost impossible to procure unmutilated specimens 
without previously depriving them of life, or at least 
modifying their mirscular tenacity. The upper surface; 
is of a dark purple colour, and ooarsely spined ; the arms 
of the largest specimens are more than a foot in length, 
and very fragile. 

The star fishes, with immovable rays^, are by no 
means rare ; many kinds are brought up in the nets, or 
may be extracted from the stomachs pf the larger market 
fish. One very large species^, figured by Joinville in 
the manuscript volume in the library at the India 
House, is not uncommon ; it has thick arms, from , 

• 

^ Actinia, 9 sp. ; Anthca, 4 sp. ; ^ Aderias, Linn. 

Actinodendron, 3 sp. ; Dioscosoma, ^ pentaceros f 

1 sp. ; Peecliea, 1 sp. ; Zoanthiua, 

1 sp. 
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whicli and the disc innncrous large fleshy cirrlii of a 
biiglit crimson colour project downwards, giving the 
creature a remarkable aspect. No description of it, so 
far as I am aware, has ap^ieared in any systematic work 
on zoology. 

Sea Slugs. — There are a few species of Uolothurue, of 
which tlie trepang is the best known example. It ij 
largely collected in tlie Gulf of Manaar, and tlried in the 
sun to prepare it for export to China. ^ A good descrip- 
tion and figure of it are still desiderata. 

Parasitic Worms . — Of these entozoa, the Filaria me- 
dineusis, or guinea worm, whicli burrows* in tlie cellular 
tissue under the skin, is well known in the north of 
the island, but rarely found in the damper districts 
of the south and west. In Ceylon, as elsewhere, the 
natives attribute its occurrence to drinking the ‘waters 
of jiarticular wells ; but this belief is inconsistent with 
the fact that its lodgment in tlie human body is almost 
always effected just above the ankle. This shows that 
the minute parasites are transferred to the skin of the 
leg from the moist vegetation bordering the footpaths 
leading to wells. • At this period the creatures arc 
minute, and the process of insinuation is painless and 
imperceptible. It is only Avhen they attain to considerable 
size, a foot or more, in length, that the operation .of ex- 
tracting them is resorted to, when exercise may have 
given rise to inconvenience and inflammation. 

Planaria. — In the journal abov^e alluded to. Dr. Ke- 
laart has given descriptions of fifteen species of planaria, 
and four of a ncAv genus, instituted by him for the recep- 
tion of those diffei'ing from the normal kinds by some 
peculiarities which they exhibit in common. At Point 
Pedro, Mr. Edgar Layard met with one on the bark of 
trees, after lienvy rain, which would appear to belong to 
the subgenus geoplana.^ * 


> See Vol. II. p. 660. 

A curious species, which is ef 
a light browu above, white undoi*' 
Death ; very broad and thin, and has 


a peculiarly shaped tail, half-moon - 
shaped, in fact, like a grocer’s cheese 
knite.’^ • 
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Acalephce. — Acalephie* are plentiful, so much so, 
indeed, that they occasionally tempt the larger cetacea 
into the Gulf of Manaar. In the calmer months of the 
year, when the sea is glassy^ and for hours together 
undisturbed by a ripple, the minute descriptions are 
rendered perceptible by their beautiful prismatic tint- 
ing. So great is their transparency that they are only 
to be distinguished from the water by the return of 
the reflected hght that glances from their deljcate and 
polished surfaces. Less frequently they are traced by 
the faint hues of their tiny peduncles, arms, or ton- 
taculaj ; and if has been Avell observed tliat tliey ofttm 
give tlie seas in wliich tliey abound the appearance of 
being crowded with flakes of half-melted snow. The 
larger kinds, when undisturbed in their native haunts, 
attain ‘^to considerable size. A fointly blue medusa, 
nearly a foot .across, may be seen in the Gidf of Manaar, 
where, no doubt, others of stiU larger growth arc to be 
found. 

The remaining orders, including the corals, madrepores, 
and other polypi, have yet to find a naturalist to under- 
take their investigation, but in all probabihty the species 
are not very numerous. 


' Jollyfislu 
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Owing to the favourable combination of heat, moisture, and 
vegetation, the myriads of insects in Ceylon form one of 
the characteristic features of the island. Ifl the solitude of 
the forests there is a perpetual music from their soothing 
and melodious hum, which frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum on the sunny 
bark of some tall tree. At morning the dew hangs in 
diamond drops on the threads and gossamer which the 
spiders suspend across eveiy pathway ; and above the 
pool drngou-llies, of more than metallic lustre, Hiish in the 
early sunbeams. The earth teems with countless ants, 
which emerge from beneath its surface, or make their de- 
vious highwaj's tt) ascend to them nests in the trees. 
Lustrous beetles, with their golden elytra, bask on the 
leaves, whilst minuter si)ecies dash through the air in 
circles, which the car can follow by the booming of their 
tiny wings. Buttci'flies of large size and gorgeous cok)ur- 
iug flutter over the endless expanse of flowers, and 
at times the extraordinary sight presents itself of 
flights of these delicate creatures, generally of a Avhite 
or pale yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours, and even 
days, uninterruptedly in their passage — whence coming 
no one knows ; whither going no one can tcll.^ As day 


' The buttei'flies I have seen in 
these wonderful niifjfimions in Cey- 
lon were mostly CaUidryas Hilar up ^ 
C. Alcmcmie^ and C. Pyrayithcy wifh 
straggling- individuals of the genus 


EiiplcrOj E, Coras^ and E. Prothoe. 
Their pa-ssagetook plaet' in April and 
INIay, generally in a north-easterly 
direction. 
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declines, tlie motlis issue from theii’ retreats, the crickets 
add their slirill voices to swell the din ; and when dark- 
ness descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of 
emerald lamps lighted up by the fire-flies amidst tlie sur- 
rounding gloom. 

As yet no attempt has been made to describe the insects 
pf Ceylon systematically, much less to enumerate the pro- 
digious number of species that abound in every locality. 
Occasional observers have, from time to time, contributed 
notices of particular families to the Scientific Associations 
of Europe, but their papers remain undigested, and the 
time lias not yet arrived for the preparation of an Ento- 
mology of the island. 

What Dar\vin remarks of the Coleoptera of Brazil is 
nearly as applicable to the same order of insects in 
Ceylon’: “ The number of minute and obscurely coloured 
beetles is exceedingly great ; the cabinets of Europe can 
as yet, with partial exceptions, boast only of the larger 
species from tropical climates, and it is sufficient to dis- 
turb the composure of an entomologist to look forward to 
the future dimensions of a catalogue Avith any pretensions 
to completeness.” ^ M. Nietner, a Gennau entomologist, 
Avho has spent some years in Ceylon, has recently jmb- 
lished, in one of the local periodicals, a series of papers 
on the Coleoptera of the island, in which every species 
introduced is stated to be previously undescribed.'^ 

Coleoptera. — Bupre.stidw ; Golden Beetle!^. — In the 
morning the herbaceous plants, especially on the eastern 
side of the island, are studded with those gorgeous beetles, 
whose golden Aving-cases® are used to enrich the em- 
broidery of the Iinhan zenana, whilst the lustrous joints of 
the legs are strung on silken threads, and form necklaces 
and bracelets of singular brilliancy. 

These exquisite colours are not confined to one order, 


J Nat. Journal^ p. 30. ^ Sternocera Chnjsis ; 8, 

2 TJepiibli8hedintheyl/2?Gi\af5.7//A*f'. cornis. 
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and some of the Elaterida),^ and Lamellicorns exhibit hues 
of green and blue, that jival the deepest tints of the eme- 
rald and sapphire. 

ScdveiKjer Beetles. — Scavenger beetles ^ are to be seen 
wherever the presence of putrescent and offensive matter 
affords o])portunity for the display of their repulsive but 
must curious instincts ; fastening on it with eagerness, 
severing it into lumps proportionate to their strength, and 
rolling it along in search of some place sufficiently soft in 
Avhich to buiy it, after having deposited their eggs in the 
centre. I had frequent opportunities, especially in tra- 
versing the sandy jungles in the level plains* to the north 
of the island, of observing the unfailing appearance 
of these creatures instantly on the di'0})ping of horse 
dung, or any other substance suitable for their purpose ; 
although not one w*as visible but a moment bdfore. 
Their approach on the wing is announced by a loud and 
joyous booming sound, as they dash in rapid circles in 
search of the desired object, led by their sense of smell, 
but evidently little assisted by the eye in shaping their 
course towards it. In these excursions they exhibit a 
strength of wing ami sustained poAver of ilight, such as is 
possessed by no other class of beetles Avith Avhich I 
am acquainted, but Avhich is obviously indispensable 
for the due performance of the useful functions they 
discharge. 

The Coco-nut Beetle. — In the luxuriant forests of 
Ceylon, the extensive family of Longicorns live in de- 
structive abundance. Their rawages are painfully fami- 
liar to the coco-nut planters.^ The larva of one species 


^ Of tlie family of Elaterida^y one 
of the finest is a Singhalese species, 
the Co7npsost(Tmis 'Ihinplvtmiiy of an 
exquisite golden green colour, with 
blue rotlections (described and tigured 
by ]Mr. Westwood in his Cabinet of 
Oriental Entomolof/yj pi. 35, f. 1). In 
the same work is tigured another* 
species of large size, also from Ceylon, 


this is the Alam sardidiis. — West- 
wood, 1. c. pi. 35, f. 9. 

^ Afeuehm sacer ; Copris sagax ; 
C. capt^imu^, &c. &:c. 

^ There is a paper in the Jowm, of 
the Adat. Soeietij of Ceylon^ ]\fay, 
1845, by Mr. CArPEK, on tlie ravages 
perpetrated by these beetles. The 
writer had recently passed through* 
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of large dimensions, Batocera rubus^, called by the 
Singhalese “ Cooroominya” makes its way into the 
stems of the younger trees, and after perforating them 
in all directions, forms a cocoon of the gnawed wood 
and sawdust, in which it reposes during its sleep as a 
pupa, tdl the arrival of the period when it emerges as a 
perfect beetle. Notwithstanding the repulsive aspect of 
the large pulpy larvae of these beetles, they are esteemed 
a luxury by the Malabar, coohes, who so far avail them- 
selves of the privilege accorded by the Levitical law, 
which permitted the Hebrews to eat “ the beetle after his 
kind.” ^ 

Tortoise Beetles. — There is one family of insects, the 
members of which cannot fail to strike the traveller 
by their singular beauty, the Cassididee or tortoise 
beetles, in which the outer shell overlaps the body, and 
the limbs are susceptible of being drawn entirely within 
it. The rim is frequently of a different tint from the 
centre, and one species which I have seen is quite start- 
ling from the brilliancy of its colouring, which gives it 
the appearance of a ruby enclosed in a frame of peail ; 
but this wonderful effect disappears •immediately on the 
death of the insect.^ 

Oetiiopteba. The Soothsayer. — But the admiration 
of colours is still less exciting than the astonishment 
created by the forms in which some of the insect families 
present themselves ; especially the “ soothsayers ” {Man- 
tidee) and “ walking leaves.” The latter exhibiting 
the most cunning of all nature’s devices for the preser- 
vation of her creatures, are found in the jungle in all 


several coco-nut plantations, var}'- 
ing in extent from 20 to 160 acres, 
and about two to three years old; 
and in these he did not di^-over a 
single young tree untouched by the 
cooroominya.^' — P. 49. 

^ Called also B. octo-maculatm ; 
Lamia rabmy Fabr. 

^ Loviticus; xi. 22. 


® One species, the Cassida farinosdy 
frequent m the jungle which sur- 
rounded my offitim residence at Kan- 
dy, is covered profusely with a snow- 
white powder, arranged in delicate 
filaments, which it moves without 
dispersing : but when dead they full 
'rapidly to dust. 

^ rhyUium mcifolium. 
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varieties of hue, from the pale yellow of an opening 
bud to the rich green of the full-blown leaf, and the 
withered tint of decay. So perfect is the imitation in 
structure and articulation, that this amazing insect when 
at rest is almost undistinguishable from the foliage around : 
not only are the wings modelled to resemble ribbed and 
fibrous folhcles, but every joint of the legs is expanded 
into a broad plait hke a half-opened leaflet. 

It rests on its abdomen, the . legs serving to di’ag it 
slowly along, and thus the flatness of its attitude serves 
still further to add to the appearance of a leaf. One of 
the most marvellous incidents., connected with its organi- 
sation was exhibited by one which I kept under a glass 
shade on my table ; it laid a quantity of eggs, that, in 
colour and shape, were not to be chscerned from seeds. 
They were brown and pentangular, with a short Stem, 
and slightly punctui’ed at the intersections. 

EOuil OF iriE LF.At 

The “ soothsayer,*’ on the other hand [Mantis supersti- 
tiosa, Fab.^), little justifies by its propensities the appear- 
ance of gentleness, and the attitudes of sanctity, Avliich 
have obtained for it the title of the “praying mantis.” Its 
habits are carnivorous, and degenerate into cannibalism, 
as it preys on the weaker individuals of its own species. 
Two which I enclosed in a box were both found 
dead a few hours after, hteraUy severed hmb from 
hmb in their encounter. The formation of the foreleg 
enables the tibia to be so closed .on the sharp edge 
of the thigh as to amputate any slender substance 
grasped within it. 


' 3f. aridifolia and 3f, extensicoUiSj and dilatations on the posterior 
os well as Emptesa gm^yloides, ro- tliighS; aro common in the island, 
markable for the long lew-like bead; 
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The Stick-insect — The Phasmidce or spectres, another 
class of orthoptera, present as close a resemblance to 
small branches or leafless twigs as their congeners do 
to green leaves. The wing-covers, where they exist, 
instead of being expanded, are apphed so closely to the 
body as to detract nothing from its rounded form, and 
hence the name which they have acquired of “ walking- 
sticks''' Like the Phyllium, the Phasma hves exclusively 
on vegetables, and some attain the length of several 
inches. 

Of all the other tribes of the Orthoptera Ceylon pos- 
sesses many representatives ; in swarms of cockroaches, 
grasshoppers, locusts, and crickets. 

Neuroptera. Dragon-Jlies. — Of the Neuroptera, some 
of the dragon-flies are pre-eminently beautiful ; one 
species, with rich brown-coloured spots upon its gauzy 
wings, is to be seen near every pool. ^ Another ^ which 
dances above the mountain streams in Oovah, and 
amongst the hills descending towards Kandy, gleams 
in the sun as if each of its green enamelled wings 
had been sliced from an emerald.® 

The Ant-lion. — Of the ant-lion,j whose larvas have 
earned a bad renown from their predaceous ingenuity, 
Ceylon has, at least, four species, which seem peculiar 
to the island.^ This singular creature, preparatory to its 
pupal transformation, contrives to excavate a conical pitfall 
in the dust to the depth of about an inch, in the bottom 
of which it conceals itself, exposing only its open man- 
dibles above the surface ; and here every ant and soft- 
bodied insect which curiosity tempts to descend, or acci- 
dent may precipitate into the trap, is ruthlessly seized and 
devoured by its ambushed inhabitant. 


* Lilellula pulchdla. * ^ Falpares emtrarim, Walker ; 

^ Euphem uplendms^ Hagen. Myrmelemi gravis^ Walker ; M. dims^ 

^ GymnacanthasuhinterruptUylimih. Walker \ M, harharus^ Walker, 
distinguished by its large size, is plen- 
tiful about the mountain streamlets. 
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The White Ant . — But of the insects of this order the 
most noted are the white ants or termites (which are ants 
only by a misnomer). They are, unfortunately, at once 
ubiquitous and innumerable in every spot where the 
climate is not too chilly, or the soil too sandy, for them to 
construct their domed edifices. 

These they raise from a considerable depth under 
ground, excavating the clay with their mandibles, and 
moistening it with tenacious saliva^ until it assume tlie 
appearance, and almost the consistency, of sandstone. 
So delicate is the trituration to wliich they subject tliis 
material, that the goldsmiths of Ceylon employ the 
powdered clay of the ant hills in preference to all other 
substances in the preparation of crucibles and moulds 
for their finer castings ; and Kno.x says, “ the people 
use this clay to make their earthen gods of, it is so 
pure and fme.”^ These structures the termites erect 
with such perseverance and durability that they fre- 
quently rise to the height of tqji or twelve feet from 
the ground, with a corresponding diameter. They are 


' It becomes an interesting question 
wliencc the termites derive the large 
supplies of moisture with which they 
not only temper the clay for the con- 
struction of their long covered-ways 
above ground, but for keeping their 
passages unifonnly damp and cool 
below the surface. Yet their habits 
in this particular are imvar^dng, in 
the seasons of droughts as well as after 
rain ; in the driest and least promis- 
ing positions, in situations inaccessible 
to drainage from above, and cut off by 
rocks and impervious atfata from 
sjirings from below. Dr. Living- 
stone, struck with this phenomenon 
in Southern Africa, asks ; Can the 
white ants possess the power of com- 
bining the oxygen ana hydrogen of 
their vegetable mod by vital force so 
as to form water ? — Travehj p. 22. 
And ho describes at Angola an insect* 


resembling the Aphroplwra spumaria ; 
seven or eight individuals of which 
distil several pints of water every 
night. — P. 414. It is highly probable 
that the termites are endowed with 
some such faculty : nor is it more re- 
markable that an insect shoidd com- 
bine the gases of its food to produce 
water, than that a fish should decom- 
pose water in order to provide itself 
with gas. Fotjucroix found the con- 
tents of the air-bladder in a carp to 
be pure nitrogen . — Yarrelly vol. i. p. 
42. And the aquatic larva of the 
dragon-fly extracts air for its respira- 
tion from the water in which it is 
submerged. A similar mystery per- 
vades the inquiiy whence plants under 
peculiar circumstances derive the 
water essential to vegetation. 

* Knox’s Ceylon. l*art i. ch. vi. 
p. 24. 


* A^goudottiT Bunnett. 
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so firm in their texture that the weight of a horse makes 
no apparent indentation on their solidity ; and even the 
intense rains of the monsoon, which no cement or mo];tar 
can long resist, fail to penetrate the surface or substance 
of an ant hilld In their earlier stages the termites 
proceed with such energetic rapidity, that I have seen a 
pinnacle of moist clay, six inches in height and 'twice as 
large in diameter, constructed underneath a table between 
sitting down to dinner and the removal of the cloth. 

As these lofty mounds of earth have all been carried 
up from beneatli tlie surface, a cave of corresponding 
dimensions is necessarily scooped out below, and here, 
under the multitude of miniature cupolas and pinnacles 
which canopy it above, the termites hoUow out the I'oyal 
chamber for their queen, with spacious nurseries sur- 
rounding it on all sides. Store-rooms and magazines 
occupy the lower apartments, and all are connected by 
arched galleries, long passages, and doorways of the 
most intricate and elaborate construction. In the 
centre and underneath the spacious dome is the recess 
for the queen — a hideous creature, with the head and 
thorax of an ordinary termite, but a body swollen to a 
hundred times its usual and proportionate bulk, and 
presenting the appearance of*a mass of shapeless pul[). 
From tills great progenitrix proceed the myriads that 
people the subterranean hive, consisting, hke the com- 


' Dr. Hooker^ in liis Himalayan 
Journal (vol. i. p. 20) is of opinion 
that the nests of the termites are not 
independent structures^ but that their 
nucleus is the debris of clumps of 
bamboos or the trunks of large trees 
which these insects have destroyed.” 
lie supposes that the dead tree falls 
leaving the stump coated with sand, 
rvhich the actimi of the weather soon 
fashims into a cone. But indepen- 
dently of the fact that the action of 
the weather ” produces little or no 


effect on the closely cemented clay of 
the white ants’ nest, they may be 
daily seen constructing their edifices 
in the veiT form of a cone, which 
they ever after retain. Besides which, 
they appear in the midst of teiTaces 
and fields where no trees are to be 
seen ; and Dr. Hooker seems to over- 
look the fact thfc t the termites rarely 
attack a living tree ; and although 
their nests may be built against one, 
it continues to flourish not the less 
for their presence. 
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inunities of the genuine ants, of labourers and soldiers, 
which are destined never to acquire a fuller development 
than that of larv®, and the perfect insects which in 3ue 
time become invested with wings and take their depart- 
ing flight from the cave. ’ But their new equipment 
seems only destined to facilitate their dispersion from 
the parent nest, wliich takes place at dusk ; and almost 
as quickly as they leave it they divest themselves of 
their ineffectual wings, waving them impatiently and 
twisting them in every direction till they become de- 
tached and drop off, and the swann, within a few hours 
of their emancipation, become a ‘prey to the night-jars 
and bats, which are instantly attracted to them as they 
issue in a cloud from the ground. I am not prepared 
to say that the other insectivorous birds would not 
gladly make a meal of the termites, but, seeing thllt in 
Ceylon their numbers are chiefly kept in check by the 
crepuscular birds, it is observable, at least as a coinci- 
dence, that the dispersion of the swarm generally takes 
place at twilight. Those that escape the caprimulgi fall 
a prey to the crow's, in the morning succeeding their 
flight. • 

The strange pecuharity of the omnivorous ravages 
of the white ants is that they shrink from the light, 
in all their expeditions for prorithng food tliey con- 
struct a covered pathway of moistened clay, and their 
galleries above ground extend to an incrcchble distance 
from the central nest. No timber, except ebony and 
ii'onwood, wfliich are too hard, and tliose which arc 
strongly impregnated with camphor or aromatic oils, 
which they dislike, presents any obstacle to their ingress. 
I have had a case of wine filled, in the course of two 
days, with almost solid clay, and only discovered the pre- 
sence of the white ants by the escape from the corks. I 
have had a portmanteau in my tenf so peopled with them 
in the course of a single night that the contents were 
found worthless in the morning. In an incredibly short 
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time a detachment of these pests will destroy a press full 
of records, reducing the paper to fragments ; and a shelf 
of books will be tunnelled into a gallery if it happen to 
be in their hne of march. The timbers of a house when 
fairly attacked are eaten from within till the beams are 
reduced to an absolute shell, so thin that it may be 
punched through with the point of the finger : and even 
kyanized wood, unless impregnated with an extra quantity 
of corrosive* sublimate, appears to occasion them no in- 
convenience. The only effectual precaution for the pro- 
tection of furniture is incessant vigilance — the constant 
watching of every article, and its daily removal from 
place to place, in order to bailie their assaults. 

They do not appear in the hills above the elevation of 
2000 feet. One species of white ant, the Tenues Tapro- 
hands, was at one time believed by Mr. Walker to be 
peculiar to the island, but it has recently been found 
in Sumatra and Boiuco, and in some parts of Hin- 
dustan. 

Hymenoptera. Mason Wasp. — In Ceylon as in all 
other countries, the order of hymenoi^terous insects 
arrests us less by the beauty of fi-ieir forms than the 
marvels of their sagacity and the achievements of their 
instinct. A fossorial wasp of the family of Sphegido} C 
which is distinguished by its metallic lustre, enters by 
the open windows, and changes irritation at its movements 
into admiration of the graceful industry with Avhich it 
stops up the keyholes and similar apertures with clay in 
order to bmld in them a cell. Into this it thrusts the 
pupa of some other insect, within whose body it has pre- 
viously introduced its own eggs ; and, enclosing the whole 
with moistened earth, the young parasite, after under- 
going its transformations, gnaws its way into light, and 
emerges a four-winged fly.^ 

^ It belongs to the genus PelopcmSj implanted its eggs^ belongs to the 
P. Th^Arnpulex same family. 

compresstty which drags about the lar- ® Mr. E. L, Layard has given an 
v£0 of cockroaches into which it has interesting account of this Mason 
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Wasps. — Of the wasps, one formidable species 
[Sphex ferruginea of St. Fargeau), which is common to 
India and most of the eastern islands, is regarded with 
the utmost dread by the unclad natives, who fly preci- 
pitately on finding themselves in the vicinity^ of its 
nests. These are of such ample dimensions, that when 
suspended from a branch, they often measure upwards, 
of six feet in length.^ 

Bees. — Bees of several species and genera, some 
divested of stings, and some in size scarcely exceedhig 
a house-fly, deposit them honey in hollow trees, or 
suspend their combs from a branch. The spoils of their 
industry form one of the chief resources of tlie uncivi- 
lised Veddahs, who collect tlie wax in the upland 


wasp in the Annals and Magazine of 
Nat, History for May, 

I have freaueutly,” he says, se- 
lected one of tliose flies for observ’a- 
tioii, and have seen tlieir labours ex- 
tend over a period of a fortnight or 
twenty days ; sometimes only half a 
cell was complettKl in a day, at others 
as much Jis two. I never saw more 
than twenty cells in one st, seldom 
indeed that number, and whence the 
caterpillars were procured was always 
to me a mystery. I have seen thirty 
or forty brought in of a species which 
I knew to be very rare in the perfect 
state, and which I had sought for in 
vain, although I knew on what plant 
tliey fed. 

Then again how are they disabled 
by the wasp, and yet not injured so 
as to cause their immediate death? 
Die they all do, at least all that I 
have ever tried to rear, after taking 
them from the nest. . , 

The perfected fly never effects its 
egress from the closed aperture, 
tlirough which the caterpillars were 
inserted, and when cells are placed 
end to end, as they*are in many in- 
stances, the outward end of each is 
always selected. I cannot detect any 
difference in the thickness in the 
crust of the cell to cause this uni-^ 
formity of practice. It is often os 
much as h^ an inch through, of 

VOL. L ^ 


great hardness, and as fai’ as f can see 
impervious to air and light. Row 
then does the enclosed fly always 
select the right end, and with what 
secretion is it supplied to decompose 
this mortar P ’’ 

^ It ought to be remembered in 
travelling in the forests of Ceylon 
that sal volatile applied immediately 
is a specific for the sting of a wasp. 

^ At the January (1889) meeting 
of the Entomological Society, Mr. 
WTiitehouse exhibited portions of a 
wasps’ nest from Ceylon, between 
seven and eight feet long and two 
feet in diameter, and showed that 
the construction of the cells was per- 
fectly analogous to those of the hive 
bee, and that when connected each 
has a tendency to assume a circular 
outline. In one specimen where 
there were three cells united the 
outer part was circular, whilst the 
portions common to the three formed 
straight walls. From this Singhalese 
nest Mr. Whitehouse demonstrated 
that the wasps at the commencement 
of their coniD proceed slowly, form- 
ing the bases of several together, 
wherefly they assume the hexagonal 
shape, whereas, if constructed sepa- 
ratmy, he thought each single cell 
would be circular. See Proc, Nnt. 
Soc. voL iii. p. xvi. • 
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forests, to be bartered for arrow points and clothes in the 
lowlands.^ I have never heard of an instance of persons 
being attacked by the bees of Ceylon, and hence the 
natives assert, that those most productive of .honey are 
destitute of stings. 

The Carpenter Bee. — The operations of one of the 
most interesting of the tribe, the Carpenter bee'"*, I have 
watched with admiration from the window of the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s official residence at Kandy. So soon as 
the day grew warm, tliese active creatures were at work 
perforating the wooden columns wliicli supported the 
verandah. They poised themselves on their shining 
purple wings, as tliey made the first lodgment in the 
wood, enlivening the work with an uninterrupted hum of 
delight, which was audible to a considerable distance. 
When the excavation had proceeded so far that the 
insect could descend into it, the music was suspended, 
but renewed from time to time, as the little creature came 
to the orifice to throw out the chips, to rest, or to enjoy 
the fresh air. By degrees, a mound of saw-dust was 
formed at the base of the pillar, consisting of particles 
abraded by the mandibles of the bee. These, when 
the hoUow was completed to the depth of several inches, 
were partially replaced in the excavation after being 
agglutinated to form partitions between the eggs, as 
they are deposited within. 

Ants. — As to ants, I apprehend that, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers and famiharity, information is very 
imperfect relative to the varieties and habits of these 
marvellous insects in Ceylon.® In point of multitude 


^ A gentleman connected with the 
department of the Surveyor-General 
writes to me 'that he measured a 
honey-comb which he found fastened 
to the overhanging branch ofV small 
tree in the forest near Adam’s Peak, 
and found it nine links of his chain 
or about six feet in length and a foot 
an breadth where it was attached to 
the branch, but tapeiing towards the 


other extremity. ^^It was a single 
comb with a layer of cells on either 
side, but so weighty that the branch 
broke by the strW.’’ 

* Xylocopa tenuiscapOj Westw. ,* X, 
latipesj Drury. 

® Mr. Jerdan, in a series of papers 
dn the thirteenth volume of the Annah 
of Natural History^ has described 
forty-seven species of ants in South- 
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it is scarcely an exaggeration to apply to them the 
figure of “ the sands of the sea.” They are every- 
where ; in the earth, in the houses, and in the trees ; 
they are to be seen in every room and cupboard, and 
almost on every plant in tlie jungle. To some of the 
latter they are, perhaps, attracted by the sweet juices 
secreted by the aphides and coccida3. Such is the pas- . 
sion ,of the ants for sugar, and their wonderful faculty 
of discovering it, that the smallest particle of a substance 
containing it, though placed in the least conspicuous 
position, is quickly covered with them, where not a single 
one may have been visible a moment before. But it is 
not sweet substances alone that they attack ; no animal 
or vegetable matter comes amiss to them ; no aperture 
appears too small to admit them ; it is necessary to place 
everything which it may be desirable to keep free ’from 
their invasion, under the closest cover, or on tables with 
cups of water under every foot. As scavengers, they 
are invaluable ; and as ants never sleep, but work 
without cessation, during the night as well as by day, 
every particle of decaying vegetable or putrid animal 
matter is removed witli inconceivable speed and certainty. 
In collecting shells, I have been able to turn this pro- 
pensity to good account ; by placing them within tlieir 
reach, the ants in a few days removed every vestige of 
the mollusc from the innermost and otherwise inaccessible 
whorls ; thus avoiding aU risk of injuring the enamel by 
any mechanical process. 

But the assaults of the ants are not confined to dead 
animals alone, they attack equally such small insects as 
they can overcome, .or find disabled by accidents or 
wounds ; and it is not unixsual to see some hundreds of 


em India. But M. Nietner has re- tical wfth those noted by Mr. Jerdan 
cently forwarded to the Berlin Mu- as belonging to the Indian continent, 
seum upwards of seventy species One (probably Ih'epanogncUhus scd- 
taken by him in Ceylon, chiefly in the* tator of Jerdan) is described by M. 
western province and the vicinifr of Nietner as moving by jumps o^ 
Colombo. Of these many are iden- several inches at a spijng.’^ 
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them surrounding a maimed beetle, or a bruised cock- 
roa^ih, and hurrying it along in spite of its struggles. I 
liave, on more than one occasion, seen a contest between 
them and one of the viscous ophidians, Coe cilia glutinosa^, 
a reptile resembhng an enormous earthworm, common in 
the Kandyan hills, of an inch in diameter, and nearly two 
feet in length. It would seem on these occasions as if the 
whole community had been summoned and turned out 
for such a prodigious effort ; they surrounded their victim 
literally in tens of thousands, inflicting wounds on all 
parts, and forcing it along towards their nest in spite 
of resistance. In one instance to which I was a wit- 
ness, the conflict lasted for tlie latter part of a day, 
but towards evening the Ccecilia was completely ex- 
hausted, and in the morning it liad totally disa})peared, 
laaving been carried away either whole or piecemeal by 
its assailants. 

The species I here allude to, is a very small ant, 
called the Kooinbiya in Ceylon. There is a still 
more minute description, which frequents the caraffes 
and toilet vessels, and is evidently a distinct species. 
A third, probably the Formica nidificans of Jordan, is 
black, of the same size as that last mentioned, and, 
from its colour, called the Kalu koombiya by the 
natives. In the houses its propensities and habits are 
the same as those of the others; but I have observed 
that it frequents the trees more profusely, forming small 
paper cells for its young, hke miniature wasps’ nests, in 
which it deposits its eggs, suspending them from the leaf 
of a plant. 

The most formidable of all is tlie great red ant or 
Dmiiya.*'* It is particularly abundant in gardens, and 
on fruit trees ; it constructs its dwellings by glueing 
the leaves of such species as are suitable from their 
shape and pliancy into hollow balls, and these it lines 
with a kind of transparent paper, hke that manufac- 


See mitej ft. i* cli. iii. p. 201. 


^ Formica sniaragdina^ Fab. 
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tured by the wasp. I have watched them at the inter- 
esting operation of forming^ these dwellings; — a.hne 
of ants standing on the edge of one leaf bring another 
into contaot with it, and hold both together with 
their mandibles till their companions within attach 
them firmly by means of their adhesive paper, the 
assistants outside moving along as the work jiroceeds. . 
If it be necessary to draw closer a leaf too distant to 
be laid hold of by the immediate workers, they form a 
chain by depending one from the other till the object is 
reached, when it is at length brought into contact, and 
made fast by cement. 

Like all their race, these ants are in perpetual 
motion, forming lines on the ground along wliich they 
pass, in continual procession to and from the trees on 
which they reside. ’ They arc the most irritable of the 
whole order in Ceylon, biting with such intense ferocity as 
to render it difficult for the unclad natives to collect the 
fruit from the mango trees, which the red ants espe- 
cially frequent. They drop from the branches upon 
travellers in the jungle, attacking them with venom and 
fury, and inflicting hitolerable pain both upon animals and 
man. On examining the structure of the head through a 
microscope, I found that the maiufibles, instead of merely 
meeting in contact, are so hooked as to cross eacli other 
at the points, whilst the inner line is sharply serrated 
throughout its entire length ; thus occasioning the intense 
pain of their bite, as compared with that of the ordinaiy 
ant. 

To check the ravages of the coffee bug [Lecanium 
coffece, Walker), which for some years past has devastated 
some of the plantations m Ceylon, the experiment was 
made of introducing the red ants, who feed greedily on 
the Coccus. But the remedy threatened to be attended 
with some inconvenience, for the Malabar Coohes, with 
bare and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely 
assaulted by the ants as t6 endanger their stay on the 
estates. . 

s 3 
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The ants which burrow in the ground in Ceylon are 
generally, but not invariably^ black, and some of them are 
of considerable size. One species, about the third of an 
inch in length, is abundant in the hills, and especially about 
the roots of trees, where they pile up the earth in circular 
heaps round the entrance to their nests, and in doing this 
. I have observed a singular illustration of their instinct. To 
carry up each particle of sand by itself would be an end- 
less waste of labour, and to carry two or more loose ones 
securely would be to them embarrassing, if not impossible. 
To overcome the difficplty they glue together with their 
sahva so much earth or sand as is sufficient for a burden, 
and each ant may be seen hurrying up from below with 
his load, carrying it to the top of the circular heap out- 
side, and throwing it over, whilst it is so strongly attached 
as to roll to the bottom without breaking asunder. 

The ants I have been here describing are inoffensive, dif- 
fering in this particular from the Dimiya and another of 
similar size and ferocity, which is called by the Singhalese 
Kaddiya. They have a legend illustrative of their alarm 
for the bites of the latter, to the effect that the cobra de 
capeUo invested the Kaddiya with her bwii venom in admi- 
ration of the singular courage displayed by these httle 
creatures.^ 

Lepidoptera. Butterdies. — In the interior of the island 
butterflies are comparatively rare, and, contrary to the ordi- 
nary behef, they are seldom to be seen in the sunshine. 
They frequent the neighbourhood of the jungle, and espe- 
cially the vicinity of the rivers and waterfalls, living mainly 
in the shade of the moist foliage, and returning to it in haste 
after the shortest flights, as if their 'slender bodies were 
speedily dried up and exhausted by the exposure to the 
intense heat. 

Among the largest £pid most gaudy of tile Ceylon Lepi- 
doptera is the great black and yellow butterfly (OmiY/tepfem 


^ KncJx’s Historical Relation^ of Ceylon^ pt. i. ch. vi. p. 23. 
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darsius, Gray) ; the upper wings of which measure six 
inches across, and are of deep velvet black, the lower, 
ornamented by large particles of satiny yellow, through 
which the sunlight passes. Few insects can compare with 
it in beauty, as it hovers over the flowers of the heho- 
trope, which furnish the favourite food of the perfect fly, 
although the caterpillar feeds on the aristolochia and thq 
betel leaf, and suspends its chrysahs from its drooping 
tendrils. 

Next in size as to expanse of wing, though often 
exceeding it in breadth, is the black and blue Papilio 
Polymnestor, which darts rapidly through the air, 
alighting on the ruddy flowers of the hibiscus, or the 
dark green foliage of the citrus, on which it deposits 
its eggs. The larvai of this species are green with white 
bands, and have a hump on the fourth or fifth segment. 
From this hump the caterpillar, on being irritated, pro- 
trudes a singular horn of an orange colour, bifurcate at 
the extremity, and covered with a pungent mucilaginous 
secretion. This is evidently intended as a weapon of 
defence against the attack of the ichneumon flies, that 
deposit their eggs *in its soft body, for when the grub is 
pricked, either by the ovipositor of the ichneumon, or 
by any other sharp instrument, the horn is at once pro- 
truded, and struck upon the offending object with un- 
erring aim. 

Amongst the more common of the larger butterflies is 
the P. Hector, with gorgeous crimson spots set in the 
black velvet of the inferior wngs ; these, when fresh, are 
shot with a purple blush, equalling in splendour the azure 
of the European “ ’Emperor” 

Another butterfly, but belonging to* a widely different 
group, is the “ sylph” (Hestia Jasonia), called by the Euro- 
peans by the t^arious names of Floater, Spectre, and Silver- 
paper-fly, as indicative of its graceful flight. It is found 
only in the deep shade of the damp forest, usually fre- 
quenting the vicinity of pdols of water and cascades, about 
which it sails heedless of the spray, the moisture of which 
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may even be beneficial in preserving the elasticity of its 
thin and dehcate wings, that bend and undulate in the act 
of flight. 

The Lyccenidce \ a particularly attractive group, abound 
near the enclosures of cultivated grounds, and amongst the 
low shrubs edging the patenas, flitting from flower to 
|lower, inspecting each in turn, as if attracted by 
their beauty, in the fuU blaze of sun-light ; and shunning 
exposure less sedulously than the other diurnals. Some 
of the more robust kinds ^ are magnificent in the 
bright hght, from tlife splendour of their metallic blues 
and glowing purples, but they yield in elegance of form 
and variety to their tinier and more dehcately-coloured 
congeners. 

Short as is the eastern twihght, it has its own peculiar 
forms, and the naturalist marks with interest the small, 
but strong, Hesperiidct^, hurrying, by abrupt and jerk- 
ing flights, to the scented blossoms of the champac or 
the sweet night-blowing moon-flower ; and, when dark- 
ness gathers around, we can hear, tliough hardly distin- 
guish amid the gloom, the humming of the powerfid 
wings of innumerable hawk moths, which hover with llieir 
long proboscides inserted into the starry petals of the peri- 
winkle. 

Conspicuous amidst these nocturnal moths is the riclily- 
coloured Acherontia Satanas, one of the Singhalese repre- 
sentatives of our Death’s-head moth, which utters a 
sharp and stridulous cry when seized. This sound has 
been conjectured to be produced by the friction of 
its thorax against the abdomen ; — Eeaumur believed 
it to be caused by rubbing the palpi against the tongue. 
I have never beeri able to observe either motion, and Mr. 
,E. L. Layard is of opinion that the sound is emitted 
from two -apertures concealed by tufts of wiry bristles 


^ Lycema polyoimnatm^ | ^ ® Pamphila Jmpei'iaj 

2 Amhlypodia pseiidocmtaurus, 
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thrown out from each side of the inferior portion of the 
thorax.^ “ , 

Moths. — Among the strictly nocturnal Lepidoptera 
are some giga^ntic species. Of these the cinnamon-eat- 
ing Atlas, often attains the dimensions of nearly a foot 
in the stretch of its superior wings. It is very common 
in the gardens about Colombo, and its size, and the trans- 
parent talc-hke spots in its wings cannot fail to strike 
even the most careless saunterer. But little inferior 
to it in size is the famed Tusseh silk moth^, which 
feeds on the country almond (Terminalia catappa) and 
the palma Christi or Castor-oil plant; it is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the Atlas, which has a triangular 
wing, whilst its is falcated, and the transparent spots are 

covered with a curious thread-like division drawn across 

« 

them. 

Towards the northern portions of the island this 
valuable species entirely displaces the other, owing to 
the fact that the almond and palma Christi abound 
there. The latter plant springs up spontaneously on 
every manure-heap or neglected' spot of ground; and 
might be cultivated, •as in India, with great advantage, 
the leaf to be used as food for the caterpillar, the stalk 
as fodder for cattle, and the seed for the expression of 
castor-oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, 
and gave every encouragement to the cultivation of silk 
at Jaffna^, but it never attained such a development as to 


^ There is another variety of the 
same moth in Cejion which closely 
resembles it in its markings, but I 
have never detected in it tne utter- 
ance of this curious cry. It is smaller 
than the A, Satmms, and, like it, often 
enters dwellings at night, attracted 
by the lights ; but I iiave not found 
its larvfe, although that of the other 
species is common on several widely 
different plants. 

* Anthercea mylittaj Drury. 

^ The Portuguese had made the 
attempt previous to the arrival of the 
Dutch, and a strip of land on tlie 


banks of the Kalany liver near Co- 
lombo, still bears the name of Orta 
Seda, the silk garden. The attempt 
of the Dutch to inti'oduce the true 
silkworm, the Bombyx moriy took 
place under the governorship of 
Ryklof Vtm Goens, who, on handing 
over the administration *to his suc- 
cessor i» A.D. 1(563, thus apprises him 
of the initiation of the experiment ; 
— At J afiha Palace a trial has been 
undertaken to feed silkworms, and to 
I ascertain whether silk may be reared 
at that station. I have planted a* 
quantity of mulberry * trees, which 
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become an article of commercial importance. Ceylon 
now cultivates no silkworms whatever, notwithstanding 
this abundance of the favourite food of one species ; and 
the rich silken robes sometimes worn by, the Buddhist 
priesthood are still imported from China and the con- 
tinent of India. 

In addition to the Atlas moth and the Myhtta, there 
are many other Bombycidm in Ceylon ; and, though the 
silk of some of them, were it susceptible of being un- 
wound from the cocoon, would not bear a comparison 
with that of the Bombyx mori, or even of the Tusseh 
moth, it might still prove to be valuable when carded and 
spun. If the European residents in the colony would 
rear the larvm of these Lepidoptera, and make drawings 
of their various changes, they would render a possible 
service to ■ commerce, and a certain one to entomological 
knowledge. 

The Wood-carrying Moth. — There is another family of 
insects, the singular habits of which will not fail to 
attract the traveller in the cultivated tracts of Ceylon 
— these are moths* of the genus Oiketicus\ of which the 
females are devoid of wings, and some possess no articu- 
lated feet. Their larvm construct for themselves cases, 
which they suspend to a branch frequently of the pome- 
granate^, surrounding them with the stems of leaves, and 
thorns or pieces of twigs bound together by threads, till 
the whole presents the appearance of a bundle of rods 
about an inch and a half long ; and, from the resem- 
blance of this to a Eoman fasces, one African species 
has obtained the name of “ Lictor.” The German ento- 
mologists denominated the group Sack-trdger, the Singha- 
lese call them Dalrnea kattea or “ biUets of firewood,” and 

ow well there, and they ought to ’ * The Binguk^* instincts of a species 

be planted in other directions ’’ — ^V a- of Theda, Dipsaa Isocrates^ Fab., 
LENTYN, chap. xiii. The growth of in connection with the finit of the 
the mulberry trees is noticed the year pom^anate, were fully described by 
after in a report to the governor- Mr. Westwood, in a paper read before 
general of India, but the subject the Entomological Society of London 
afterwards ceased to be attended to. in 1836. 

^ Eumetaf Wlk. 
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regard the inmates as human beings, who, as a punish- 
ment for stealing wood in some former stage of exist^ce, 
have been condemned to undergo a metempsychosis 
under the form of these insects. 

The male, at the close of the pupal rest, escapes from 
one end of this singular covering, but the female makes 
it her dwelling for hfe ; moving about with it at pleasure, . 
and entrenching herself within it, when alarmed, by draw- 
ing together the purse-hke aperture at the open end. 
Of these remarkable creatures there are five ascertained 
species in Ceylon. Psyche Doubledaii, Westw. ; Metisa 
plana. Walker ; Eumeta Cramerii, Westw. ; E. Temple- 
tonii, Westw. ; and Cryptothelea consorta. Temp. 

All the other tribes of minute Lepidoptera have abun- 
dant representatives in Ceylon ; some of them most 
attractive from the great beauty of their markings and 
colouring. The curious httle split-winged moth (Ptero- 
phorus) is frequently seen in the cinnamon gardens and 
the vicinity of the fort, resting in the noonday heat in 
the cool grass shaded by the coco-nut topes. Three 
species have been captured, all characterised by the 
same singular feature of having the wings fan-like, sepa- 
rated nearly their entire length into detached sections, 
resembhng feathers in the pinions of a bird expanded for 
flight. 

Homoptera. Cicada. — Of the Homoptera, the one 
which will most frequently arrest attention is the cicada, 
which, resting high up on the bark of a tree, makes the 
forest re-echo with a long-sustained noise so curiously re- 
sembUng that of a cutler’s wheel that the creature pro- 
ducing it has acquired the highly-appropriate name of 
the “ knife-grindei^” 

Hemipteea. Bugs. — On the shrubs in his compound 
the newly-arri^fed traveller will be attracted by an insect 
of a pale green hue and dehcately-thin configuration, 
which, resting from its recent flight, composes its scanty 
wings, and moves languidly along the leaf. But expe- 
rience will teach him to limit his examiiiation to sf 
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respectful view of its attitudes ; it is one of a numerous 
family of bugs, (some of them most attractive^ in their 
colouring,) which are inoffensive if unmolested, but if 
touched or irritated, exhale an odour that, once endured, 
is never afterwards forgotten. 

Aphaniptera. Fleas . — Fleas are equally numerous, 
and may be seen in myriads in the dust of the streets or 
skipping in the simbeams which fall on the clay floors of 
the cottages. The dogs, to escape them, select for their 
sleeping places spots where a wood lire has been pre- 
viously kindled ; and here prone on the white ashes, their 
stomachs close to the earth, and their hind legs extended 
behind, they repose in comparative coolness, and bid de- 
fiance to their persecutors. 

Dipteea. Mosquitoes . — But of all the insect pests 
that beset an unseasoned European the most provoking 
by far are the truculent mosquitoes.^ Even in the 
midst of endurance from their onslaughts one cannot 
but be amused by the ingenuity of their movements ; 
as if aware of the risk incident to an open assault, a 
favourite mode of attack is, when concealed by a 
table, to assail the ankles through*' the meshes of the 
stocking, or the knees which are ineffectually protected 
by a fold of Eussian duck. When you are reading, a 
mosquito will rarely settle on that portion of your hand 
which is within range of your eyes, but cunningly steal- 
ing by the underside of the book fastens on the wrist or 
httle finger, and noiselessly inserts his proboscis there. 
I have tested the classical expedient recorded by 
Herodotus, who states that the fishermen inhabiting the 
fens of Egypt cover their beds with' their nets, knowing 
that the mosquitoes, although they Ijite through hnen 

’ Such as Cantuo ocellatm,^ Lepto- ^ Ctilex laniger f Wied. In Kandy 
scelts MarginalUy CaUidea Stockeriusy Mr. Thwaites finds C. fmcanus, C. 
&e. &c. Of the aquatic species, the circiimvolens^ &c., and one with a most 
gigantic Belostoma Indicum cannot formidable hooked proboscis, to which 
escape notice, attaining a size of nearly he has assigned the appropriate name 
Ihree inches. . C. Regim, 
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robes, will not venture though a net* But, notwith- 
standing. the opinion of Spence that nets with meshes 
an inch square wiU effectually exclude them, I have been 
satisfied by painful experience that (if the theory is not 
altogether fallacious) at least the modern mosquitoes 
of Ceylon are uninfluenced by the same considerations 
which restrained those of the Nile under the successors 
of Cambyses. 


List of Ceylon Insects. 

For the following list of tlie insects of tlie island, and 
the remarks prefixed to it, I am indebted to Mr. F. 
Walker, by whom it has been prepared after a careful 
inspection of the collections made by Dr. Templeton, 
Mr. E. L. Layard, and . others ; as well as those in tlic 
British Museum and in the Museum of the East India 
Company. 

A short notice of the aspect of the Island will afford the 
best means of accounting, in some degree, for its entomological 
Fauna: first, as it is •an island, and has a mountainous central 
region, the tropical character of its productions, as in most 
other cases, rather diminishes, and somewhat approaches that 
of higher latitudes. 

The coast-region of Ceylon, and fully one-third of its 
northern part, have a much drier atmosphere than that of the 
rest of its surface ; and their climate and vegetation are nearly 
similar to those of the Carnatic, with which this island may 
have been connected at no very remote period.^ But if, on 
the contrary, the land in Ceylon is gradually rising, the dif- 
ference of its Fauna •from that of Central Hindustan is less 
remarkable. The peninsula of the Dekkan might then be 
conjectured to have been nearly or wholly separated from the 
central part of ^findustan, and confined to the range of mount- 
ains along the eastern coast ; the iniKect-fauna of which is as 


^ Herodotus, Eiderpe ^ xcv. • 
® Kirby and Spence’s Entomology^ 
letter iv. 


® On the subject of this conjecture 
see ante, Vol. I. Pt. i. ch. i. p. 7. 
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yet almost unknown, but will probably be found to have more 
resemblance to that of Ceylon than to the insects of northern 
andw^restem India — just as the insect-fauna of Malaya appears 
more to resemble the similar productions of Australasia than 
those of the more northern continent. 

Mr. Layard’s collection was partly formed in the dry 
northern province of Ceylon ; and among them more Hindustan 
insects are to be observed than among those collected by Dr. 
Templeton, and found wholly in the district between Colombo 
and Kandy. According to this view the faunas of the Neilgherry 
Mountains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of Malacca, 
and of Australasia would be found to form one group; — while 
those of Northern Ceylon, c of the western Dekkan, and of the 
level parts of Central Hindustan would form another of more 
recent origin. The insect-fauna of the Carnatic is also pro- 
bably similar to that of the lowlands of Ceylon ; but it is still 
unexplored. The regions of Hindustan in which species have 
been chiefly collected, such as Bengal, Silhet, and the Punjaub, 
are at the distance of from 1300 to 1600 miles from Ceylon, 
and therefore the insects of the latter are fully as different from 
those of the above regions as they are from those of Auvstralasia, 
to which Ceylon is as near in point of distance, and agrees 
more with regard to latitude. . 

‘‘ Dr. Hagen has remarked that he believes the fauna of the 
mountains of Ceylon to be quite differ’ent from that of the 
plains and of the shores. The south and west districts have a 
very moist climate, and as their vegetation is like that of Ma- 
labar, their insect-fauna will probably also resemble that of the 
latter region. 

The insects mentioned in the following list are thus dis- 
tributed : — 


Order Coleoptera. 

The recorded species of Cicindelidce inhabit the plains or 
the coast country of Ceylon, and several of them are also found 
in Hindustan. 

Many of the species of Carabidce and of StaphylinidcB, es- 
pecially those collected hy Mr. Thwaites, near Kandy, and by 
M. Nietner at Colombo, jiave much resemblance to the insects 
of these two families in North Europe; in the Scydracenidw, 
Ptiliadce, Phalacridce^ Nitidulidm^Colydiadce^mALathridiadce 
the northern form is still more striking, and strongly contrasts 
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with the tropical forms of the gigantic Copridce, Buprestidce^ 
and CerambycidcSj and with the Elateridce, Lampyridce^ Tens- 
brionidoif Heldpidce^ Meloidw, GurmlionidcBy PrionidceyGeram-- 
hycidcBy Lamiidcey and Endomychidce. 

The GopiddcBy DynastidcBy J\Ielolonthidcey Getoniadcey and 
Passalidce are well represented on the plains and on the coast, 
and the species are mostly of a tropical character. 

The Hydrophilidce have a more northern aspect, as is gene- 
rally the case with aquatic species. 

The order Strepaiptera is here considered as belonging to 
the Mordellid(Xy and is represented by the genus MyrmecolaXy 
which is peculiar, as yet, to Ceylon. 

In the Gurcidionidce the single species of Apion will recall 
to mind the great abundance of that genus in North Europe. 

The Prionidce and the two following families have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Pascoe, and the Hispidce, with the five fol- 
lowing families, by Mr. Baly; these two gentlemen are well 
acijuainted with the above tribes of beetles, and kindly su{5plied 
me with the names of the Ceylon species. 


Order Orthoptera. 

These insects in Ceylon have mostly a tropical aspect. The 
Physapoday which will probably be soon incorporated with 
them, are likely to be* numerous, though only one species has 
as yet been noticed. 


Order Neuroptera. 

The list here given is chiefly taken from the catalogue pub- 
lished by Dr. Hagen, and containing descriptions of the species 
named by him or by M. Nietner. They were found in the most 
elevated parts of the island, near Rangbodde, and Dr. Hagen 
informs me that not less than 500 species have been noticed in 
Ceylon, but that they are not yet recorded, with the exception 
of the species here enumerated. It has been remarked that 
the Trichoptera ^d other aquatic Neuroptefi^a are less local than 
the land species, owing to the more eqjiable temperature of the 
habitation of their larvse, and on account of their being often 
conveyed along the whole length of rivers. The species of 
Psocus in the list are far moTe numerous than those yet ob- 
served in any other country, with the exception of Europe. • 
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Order Hymenoptera. 

^ In this order the Formicidce and the Poneridce are very nu- 
merous, as they are in other damp and woody tropical countries. 
Seventy species of ants have been observed, but as yet few of 
them have been named. The various other families of aculeate 
Hymenoptera are doubtless more abundant than the species 
recorded indicate, and it may be safely reckoned that the para- 
sitic Hymenoptera in Ceylon far exceed one thousand species in 
number, though they are yet only known by means of about two 
dozen kinds collected at Kandy by Mr. Thwaites. 

Order Lepiboptera. 

The fauna of Ceylon is much better known in this order 
than in any other of the insect tribes, but as yet the Lepldoptera 
alone in their class afford materials for a comparison of the 
productions of Ceylon with those of Hindustan and of Austral- 
asia; 932 species have been collected by Dr, Templeton and 
by Mr. Layard in the central, western, and northern parts of the 
island. All the families, from the Papilionidce to the Tineidcc, 
abound, and numerous species and several genera appear, as 
yet, to be peculiar to the island. As Ceylon is situate at the en- 
trance to the eastern regions, the list in this volume will suitably 
precede the descriptive catalogues of the heterocerous Lepl- 
doptera of Hindustan, Java, Borneo, and of otllfer parts of Aus- 
tralasia, which are being prepared for publication. In some of 
the heterocerous families several species are common to Ceylon 
and to Australasia, and in various cases the faunas of Ceylon and 
of Australasia seem to be more similar than those of Ceylon and 
of Hindustan. The long intercourse between those two regions 
may have been the means of conveying some species from one to 
the other. Among the Pyralites, Hymenia r^curvalis inhabits 
also the West Indies, South America, West Africa, Hindustan, 
China, Australasia, Australia, and New Zealand ; ‘ and its food- 
plant is probably some vegetable which is cultivated in all those 
regions; so also Desmia afflictalw is found in Sierra Leone, 
Abyssinia, Ceylon, and China. 

r 

Order Diptera. 

“ About fifty species were observed by Dr. Templeton, but 
most of those here recorded were collected by Mr. Thwaites at 
.Kandy, and have a great likeness to North European species. 
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The mosquitoes are very annoying on account of their numbers, 
as might be expected from the moisture and heat of the climate. 
Culex laniger is the coast species, and the other kinds Lere 
mentioned are from Kandy. Humboldt observed that in some 
parts of South America each stream had its peculiar mosquitoes, 
and it yet remains to be seen whether the gnats in Ceylon 
are also thus restricted in their habitation. Thfe genera S<yiara^ 
Cecidomyia, and Simviiumy which abound so exceedingly in 
temperate countries, have each one representative species in 
the collection made by Mr. Thwaites. Thus an almost new 
field remains for the Entomologist in the study of the yet 
unknown Singhalese Diptera, which must be very numerous. 

Order Hemiptera. 

The species of this order in the list are too few and too similar 
to those of Plindustan to need any particular mention. Le- 
canium coffeoe may be noticed, on account of its infestin'g the 
coffee plant, as its name indicates, and the ravages of other 
species of the genus will be remembered, from the fact that 
one of them, in other regions, has put a stop to the cultivation 
of the orange as an article of commerce. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the species of insects 
in Ceylon may be estimated as exceeding 10,000 in number, of 
which about 2000 are »numerated in this volume. 

Class Arachnida. 

*^Vour or five species of spiders, of which the specimens can- 
not be satisfactorily described; one Ixodes and one Cltelifer 
have been forwai’ded to England from Ceylon by Mr. Thwaites.’' 
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Note.— The asterisk prefixed denotes the species discovered in Ceylon since Sir J. E. Tennent s 
departure from the Island in 1849. 


Order, Coleoptera, 

Linn, 

Fam. CiciNDELiD.®, StepL 

Ciciridcla, Linn. 
flavopunctata, And. 
(liscrepans, Wlk. 
aurotasciata, Guer. 
qnadrilincata, Fair. 
biramosa, Fahr. 
catena, Fabr. 
*insignificans, Dohrn. 

Tricondyla, Latr. 
femorata, Wlk. 
*tumidula, Wlk. 
*scitiscabra, Wlk. 
*concinna, Dohrn. 

Fam. CARAmD..E, Leach. 

Casnonia, Lair. 
*punctata, Niet. 
♦pilifera, Niet. 

Ophionea, King. 

*cyanoccphald, Fahr. 

Euplyncs, Niet. 

Dohrn ii, Niet. 

Hcteroglossa, Niet. 
*ciegans, Niet. 
♦ruficollis, Niet. 
*bimaculata, Niet. 

Zuphium, Latr. 
^pubescens, Niet. 

Pheropsophus, Solier. 
Catoirei, Dej. 
bimaculatus, Fahr. 

Cymindis, Latr. 
rufiventris, Wlk. 

Anchista, Niet. 
*raodesta, Niet. 

Dromius, Bon. 
marginifer, Wlk. 
repandens, Wlk. 

Lcbia, Latr. 
bipars, Wtli. 

Creagris, Niet. 
labrosa, Niet. 

Elliotia, Niet. 
pall i pcs, Niet. 

Maraga, Wlk. 
planigera, Wlk. 

Catascopus, Kirby. 
facialis, Wied. 
reductus, Wlk. 

Scarites, Fahr. 
obliterans, Wlk. 
subsignans, Wlk. 
designans, Wlk. 
minor, N^iet. 

Clivinn, Lair. 


♦rugosifrons, Niet. 
*elongatula, Niet. 
’•‘maculata, Niet. 
recta, Wlk. 

Leistus, Frwhl. 
linearis, Wlk. 

Isotarsus, La/erid. 

quadrimaculatus, Oliv. 

Panagajus, Latr. 
retractus, Wlk. 

Chlajnius, Bon. 
bimaculatus, Dej. 
diffinis, Reiche. 
’•‘Ceylanicus, Niet. 
*quinque>maculatus, 
Niet. 

pulcher, Niet. 
cupricollis, Niet. 
rugulosus, Niet. 

Anchomenus, Bon. 
illocatus, Wlk. 

Agonum, Bon. 
placidulum, Wlk. 

Colpodes ? Mad. 
margin icollis, Wlk. 

Argutor, Meg. 
degener, WUL 
rclinqucns, Wlk. 

Simpbyus, Niet. 
*unicolor, Niet. 

Brady tus, Steph 
stolid us, Wlk. 

Curtonotus, Sieph. 
compositus, Wlk. < 

Harpalus, Latr. 
*advoIans, Niet. 
dlspellcns, Wlk. 

Calodromus, Niet. 
*exornatus, Niet 

Megaristerus, Niet. 
’^mandibularis, Niet. 
*stenoIophoidcs, Niet. 
*Indicus, Niet. 

Platysma, Bon. 
retinens, Wlk. 

Morio, Latr. 

trogositoides, Wlk. 
cucujoides, Wlk. 

Barysomus, Dej. 
*Gyllenhalii, Dej. 

Oodes, Bon. 

*piccus, Niet. 

Seleiiopliorus, Dej. 
iafixiis, Wlk. 

Ortliogonius, Dej. 
femoratus, Dej. 

Ilelluodcs, Westw. 
Taprobaiioe, Westw. 

Physocrotaphus, Parn/. 
Ceyloniciis, Parry. 
*minaji West. 


Physodcra, Esch. 
Eschscholtzii, Parry. 

Omphra, Latr. 

*ovipcnnis, Reiche. 

Planctes, Mad. 

bimaculatus, Macleay. 

Cardiadcrus, Dej. 
scitus, Wlk. 

Distrigus, Dej. 
*costatus, NeU 
*submctallicus, Niet. 
*rufoi)iccus, Niet. 
*ameus. Net. 
*Dcjeani, Niet. 

Drimostoma, Dej. 
’•'Ceylanicum, Niet. 
*marginale, Wlk. 

Cyclosomus, Ijatr. 
flexuosns, Fabr. 

Ochthephilus, Niet. 
*Ccylanicns, Niet. 

Spathinus, Niet. 
•nigriceps, Niet, 

Acupalpus, Latr. 
dcrogatus, Wlk. 
extremus, Wlk. 

Bembidium, Latr. 
finitimum, Wlk. 
♦opulentum, Niet. 
♦truncatum, Niet. 
•tropicum. Net. 
■^triangulare, Niet. 
*Ceylanicum, Niet. 
Kliigii, Niet. 
*ebcninum, Niet. 
*orientalc, Niet. 
*cmarginatum, Niet. 
*t)rnatum, Niet.^ 
’’'scydraajiioidcs, Niet. 

Fam. Paussid^, Westw. 

Cerapterus, Swed. 

' latipcs, Swed. 

PleuropteruS, West. 
Westermanni, 

Paussus, Linn. 
pacificus, West. 

Fam. Dytiscid^, Mad. 

Cy bister. Curt. 
limbatus, Fabr. 

Pytiscus, Linn.' 
extenuans, Wlk. 

EunectCs, Erich. 
griseus, Fabr. 

Ilydaticus, Leach. 
festivus, III. 
vittatus, Fahr. 
dislocans,* Wlk. 
fracliler, Wlk. 
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Colymbetca, Clairv. 
intercluKus, Wlh. 

Hydroponis, Clg-irv. 
interpulsus, Wlk, 
iiitermixtus, Wlk. 
Iffitahilis, Wlk. 
♦inefficicns, Wlk, 

Earn. Gyrinid^, Leach. 

Dineutcs, Mad. 
spinosus, Fabr, 

Porrorhynchus, Lap. 
indicans, Wlk. 

Gjrctcs, BrulU. 
discifer, Wlk. 

Gyrinus, Linyi.. 
nitidiilus, Fahr. 
obliquus, Wlk. 

Orectochilus, Esch. 
*lenociiiium, Dohrn. 

Earn. Stapiiilinid^, 
Leach. 

Ocypus, Kirby. 
longipcnnis, Wlk. 
congruus, Wlk. 
punctilinca, Wlk. 
*lincatus, Wlk. 

Philonthus, LeaCfh. 
*pedestris, Wlk. 

Xantliolinus, Dahl, 
cinctiis, Wlk. 
^inclinans, Wlk. 

Sun ins, Leach. 
’•‘obliquus, Wlk. 

CEdichirus, Erich. 
’•‘alatus, Niet. 

Poedcnis, Fabr. 
altcrnans, Wlk. 

Stenus, Latr, 

’•‘barbatus, Niet. 
’"lacertoidcs, Niet. 

Osorius ? Leach. 
’•‘compactus, Wlk, 

Prognatha, Latr, 
decisa, Wlk. 

’•‘tenuis, Wlk. 

Lcptocbiriis, Ferty. 
’•‘bispinus, Erich. 

Oxytelus, Grav. 
rudis, Wlk. 
productus, Wlk, 
’^bicolor, Wlk. 

Trogopblccus; Mojin. 
♦Taprobadoc, \flk, 

Omalium, Grav. 
liliformo, Wlk. 

Alcochara, Grav. 
postica, Wlk. 
’•‘trarislata, Wlk. 
*8ub3ecta, Wlk. 


Dinar da, Leach. 
scrricornis, Wlk. 

Fam. PsELAPHiDvE, ZeacA. 

Psclaphanax, Wlk, 
setosus. Wlk. 

Fam. ScrDM^NiDiEji^acA. 

Erineus, Wlk. 
monstr®8U8, Wlk. 

Scydmojnus, Latr. 
’•‘megamelas, Wlk. 
*alatu8, Niet- 
♦femoralis, Niet. 
’•‘Ceylanicus, Niet. 
•intermedius, Niet. 
*pscla[)hoidcs, Niet. 
♦advolans, Niet. 
’•‘pubescens, Niet. 
’^])ygmaius, Niet. 
■*glandulifcru8, Niet. 
’^graminicola, Niet. 
’•'pyriformis, Niet. 
♦aiigusticeps, Niet, 
*ovatus, Niet. 

Fam. Ptiliadte, Wall. 

Trichoptcryx, Kirby. 
•cursitans, Nitt. 
’^immatura, Niet. 
’•‘invisibilis, Niet. 

Ptiliiim, Schiipp. 

* •subquadratum, Niet. 

Ptenidium, Erich. 

’•'macrocephalum, Niet 

Fam, PiiALACRiDiE, ZectcA. 

Phalacrus, Payk. 
conjiciens, Wlk. 
confcctus, Wlk. 

Fam. Nitiduud.®, Leach. 

Nitidula, Fabr. 
contigens, Wlk. 

• intendens, Wlk. 
significans, Wlk. 
tomentifera, Wlk. 
♦subraaculata, Wlk. 
’•‘glabricula, Dohrn. 

Nitidiilopsis, Wlk, 
acqualis, Wlk. • 

Meligcthes, Kirby, 
’•‘orientalis, Niet. 
•rospqndens, Wlk. 

Rhizophagiis, Herbst 
parallel us, Wlk. 

1 2 


Fam. CoLYDiADiE, Woll, 

Lyctus, Fabr. 
rctractus, mk.^ 
disputans, Wlk, 

Ditoma, Illig. 
rugicollis, Wlk. 

Fam. Troqositid^, Kirby. 

Trogosita, Oliv. 
insinuans, Wlk. 
•rhyzophagoidcs, 

I Fam. CucuJiDAE, Steph. 

LcemophlcEus, Dej. 
ferrugincus, Wlk. 

Cue u jus ? Fabr. 
♦incommodus, Wlk. 

Silvanus, Latr. 
retrahens, Wlk. 
’•‘scuticollis, Wlk. 
’•‘porrcctus, Wlk. 

Brontes, Fabr. 
’•‘orientalis, Dej. 

• 

I Fam. LATIIRIDIANiE, Woll, 

Lathridius, Herbst. 
perpusillus, Wlk, 

Corticaria, Marsh. 
resccta, Wlk. 

Mo no tom a, Herbst. 
concinnula, Wlk. 

Fam. Derme8tid.e, Zeuc/i. 

Dermestes. Linn. 
vulpinus, Fabr. 

Attagenus, Latr. 
defectus, Wlk. 
rufq'jes, Wlk. 

Trinodes, Meg. 
hirtcllus, Wk. 

F(pn. Byrrhid^e, Leach. 

Inclica, Wlk. 
solida, Wlk. 

Fam. IIiSTERiD^, Leach. 

Hister, Linn. 

Bengalensis^TFeiZ 
encaustus, Mars, 
orientalis, PayL 
bipustulatus, Fabr. 
’^mundissimus, Wlk. 

Saprinus, Erich, 

semipunctatus, Fahr, 

Platysoma, Leach. 
atratuni ? Erichs. 
desinens, Wlk. 
restoratum, Wlk, • 
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Dendrophilus, Leach, 
finitimus, Wlk, 

Fiua. Aphodiadje, Mad 

Aphodius, Illig, 
robustus, Wlk. 
dynastoides, Wlk. 
pallidicomis, Wlk, 
mutans, Wlk. 
sequcns, Wlk. 
Psammodius, Gyll, 
inscitus, Wlk. 

Pam. Trogid^e, Mad 
Trox, Fahr. 
inclusus, Wlk. 
cornutus, Fabr, 

Pam. CoPRiDAi, Leach. 
Ateuchus, Weber. 

sacer, Linn, 
Gymnopleurus, Illig. 
sraaragdifer, Wlk. 
Koc;\iigii, Fabr. 
Sisyphus, Lair. 
setosulus, Wlk. 
subsidens, Wlk. 
prominens, Wlk, 
Orepanoccrus, Kirby. 

Taprobanfle, West, 
Copris, Ge^r. 

Pirmal, Fabr. 
sagax, Quens. 
capucinus, Fabr. 
cribricollis, Wlk, 
repertus, Wlk, 
sodalis, Wlk, 
signatus, Wlk, 
diminutivus, Wlk, 
Onthophagus, Latr, 
Bonassus, Fabr. 
cervicornis, Fabr, 
prolixus, Wlk. 
gravis, Wlk, • 
difficilis, Wlk. 
lucens, Wlk. 
negligens, Wlk, 
moerens, Wlk. 
turbatus, Wlk, 

Onitis, Fabr. 

Philtmon, Fabr. 

Pam. Dynastid.®, Mad 
Oryctes, Illig. 

rhinoceros, Linn, 
Xylotrupes, Hope. 
Gideon, Linn. 
reductus, Wlk, 
Bolidipes, Wlk, 
Phileurus, LaXr. 

‘ detractus, \%lk. 


Orphnus, Macl, 
dotegens, Wlk. 
scitissimus, Wlk. 

Pam. Geotrupid^j/^oc^. 

Bolboceras, Kirby, 
lineatus, Westw. 

Pam. Melolonthid.®, 
Mad 

Melolontha, Fahr, 
nummicudens, Newm. 
rubiginosa, Wlk. 
ferruginosa, Wlk, 
scriata, Hope. 
pinguis, Wlk. 
setpsa, Wlk. 
Rhizotrogus, Latr. 
hirtipectus, Wlk. 
fequalis, Wlk. 
costatus, Wlk. 
inductus, Wlk, 
exactus, Wlk. 
sulci fer, Wlk. 
Phyllopertha, Kirby. 

transversa, Burm. 
Silphodes, Westw. 

Indica, Westw. 
Trigonostoma, Dej. 
assimilc, Hope. 
compressum? Weid. 
nanum, Wlk. 

Scrica, Mad 
pruinosa, Hope. 
Popilia, Leach. * 

marginicollis, Newm. 
cyanella, Hope, 
discalis, Wlk. 
Sericesthis, Dej. 
rotundata, Wlk. 
subsign ata, Wlk. 
mollis, Wlk. 
con firm ata, Wlk. 
Plectris, Lep. ^ Serv. 
solida, Wlk. 
punctigera, Wlk. 
glabrilinca, IVlk. 
Isonychus, Mann. 
vcntralis, Wlk. 
pecloralis, Wlk. 
Omaloplia, Meg. 
fracta, Wlk. 
interrupta, Wlk. 
semicincta, Wlk. 
♦hamifera, Wlk. 

*picta, Dohrn. 

*nana, Dohrn. 
Apogonia, Kirby. 

nigricans, Hope, 

Phy talus, Erich, 
earystomus, Burm. 


Ancylonycha, Dej. 
Reynaudii, Blanch. 

Leuc«pholis, Dej. 
Mellci, Guer, 
pinguis, Burm. 

Anomala, Meg. 
elata, Fabr. 
humeralis, Wlk, 
discalis, Wlk. 
varicolor, Sch. 
conformis, Wlk. 
similis, Hope, 

punctatissima, Wlk. 
infixa, Wlk. 

Mimcla, Kirby. 
variegata, Wlk. 
mundissima, Wlk. 

Parastasia, Westw. 
rufopicta, Westw. 

Euchlora, Macl. 
viridis, Fabr, 
perplexa, Hope, 

Pam. CetoniaDuE, Kirby. 

Glycypbana, Burm. 
versicolor, Fabr. 
luctuosa, Gory. 
variegata, Fabr. 
marginicollis, Gory. 

Clinteria, Burm. 
impcrialis, Schaum. 
incerta, Parry. 
chloronota, Blanch. 

Tasniodera, Burm. 
Malabariensis, Gory. 
quadrivittata. White. 
alboguttata, Vigors. 

ProtiEtia, Burm. 
maculata, Fabr. 
Wliitchousii, Parry. 

Agestrata, Erich. 
nigrita, Fabr. 
orichalcca, Linn. 

Corypliocera, Burm. 
elegans, Fabr. 

Macronota, Hoffrh. 
quadrivittata, Sch. 

I?'am. Trichiada:, Leach. 

Valgus, Scriba. 
addendus, Wlk. 

Pam. Lucanid^, Leach. 

Odpntolabis, Burm. 
Bengalcnsis, Parry. 
emarginatus, Dej, 

.®gU8, Macl. 
acuminatus, Fahr, 
lunatus, Fabr. 

Singliala, Blanch. 
tenella, Blanch. 
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Fam. PASSALiDiE, Moot 

Passalus, Fabr, 
transversus, Dohm. 
interstitial is, Perch. 
punctiger? Lefeb. 
bicolor, Fabr. 

Fam. SruA^RiDiADiE, 
Leach. 

Sphseridium, Fabr. 
tricolor, Wlk. 

Ccrcyon, Leach. 
’•‘viciuale, Wlk. 

Fam. IIydropiiilid^, 
Leach. 

Hydrous, Leach. 
'•'rufiventris, Niet. 
*iiiconspicuus, Nici. 

Ilydrobius, Leach. 
stiiltiis, Wlk. 

Philydrus, Solier. 
esuriens, Wlk. 

Berosus, Leach. 

•dccrcsccns, Wlk. ! 

Hydrochus, Germ. 
*lacustri8, Niet. 

Georyssus, Lair. 
*gcmma, Niet. 
’^insularis, JJohrn. 

Dastarcus, Wlk. 
porosus, Wlk. 

Fam. Buprestidje, Siph. 

Sternocera, Esch. 
chrysis, Linn. 
stcriiicornis, Linn. 

Chrysochroa, Solier, 
ignita, Linn. 
Chincnsis, Lap. 
liajah, Lap. 
’*‘cyaiicoccphala, Fabr. 

Chrysodcma, Lap. 
sulcata, Thunb. 

Bclionota, Esch. 
scute Haris, Fabr. 
♦Petiti. Gory. 

Ch'rysobothris, Esch. 
suturalis, Wlk. 

Agrilus, Meg. 
sulcicollis, Wlk. 
*cupreiceps, Wik. 
*cupreicollis, Wlk. 
♦armatus, Fabr. 

Fam. ELATERiDiE, Leach. 

Campsosternos, Lair. 
Tompletonii, Westw. 
aureolus, Hope. 


Bohcmannii, Cand. 
venustulus, Cand. 
pallid ipcs, Cand. 

Ag^pnus, Esch. 
luscipes, Fabr. 

Alaus, E^ch. 
speciosus, Linn. 
sordidus, Westw. 

Cardioj)horus, Esch. 
liuinerifer, Wlk. 

Corymbites, Latr. 
dividcns, Wlk. 
divisa, Wlk. 
•bivittava, Wlk. 

Lacon, Lap. 

*obesu8, Cand. 

Athous, Esch. 
punctosus, Wffi. 
inapertus, Wlk. 
dccretus, Wlk. 
incflicicns, Wlk. 

Ampediis, Meg. 
♦acutifcr, Wlk. 
’•‘discicollis, Wlk. 

Leg nil, Wlk. 
idonca, Wlk. 

Fam. Lampyrid.e, Leach. 

Lycus, Fabr. 

triangularis, Hope. 
gcmiiius, Wlk. 
astutus, Wlk. 
fallax, Wlk. 

• planicornis, Wlk 
melanopterus, Wlk. 
pubicornis, Wlk. 
duplex, Wlk. 
costitVr, Wlk 
revocans, Wlk. 
dispellcns, Wlk. 
*pubi})ennis, Wlk. 
♦humcrifer, Wlk. 
expansicornis, Wlk, 
divisus, Wlk. 

Dictyopterus, I^atr. 
internexus, Wlk. 

Lampyris, Geoff. 
tenebrosa, Tr/A. 

♦ difRnis, Wlk. 
lutcscens, Wlk, 
♦vitril’cra, Wlk. 

Colophotia, Dej. 
humeralis, Wlk. 
[vespertina, Fabr. 
pCrplexa, Wlk.’i^ 
intricata, Wlk. 
extricans, Wlk. 
promobis, Wlk. 

Harmatelia, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 
bilinca, jVlk. 


Fam. Telephorid^, 
Leach. 

» 

Telcphorus, Schaff. 
dimidiatus, Fabr. 
maltbinoides, Wlk, 

Eugeusis, Westw. 
palpator, Westw. 
gryphus, Hope. 
olivaceus, Hope. 

Fam. CEBRioNiDiE, Steph. 

Callirhipis, Latr. 
Templctonii, Westw. 
Champion ii, Westw. 

Fam. Melyridae, Leach. 

Malachiiis, Fabr. 
plagiatus, Wlk. 

Malthinus, Latr. 
•forticornis, Wlk. 
*retractus, Wlk. 
fragilis, Eohrn. 

Enicopus, Steph. 
proficiens, Wlk. 

Honosca, Wlk. 
necrobioides, Wlk. 

Fam. Clerid^ Kirby. 

Cylidrus, Lap. 
sobrinus, Dohrn. 

Stigmatium, Gray. 
elaphroides, Westw. 

Nccrobia, Latr. 
rufipes, Fabr. 
aspera, Wlk. 

Fam. Ptinid^, Leach. 

Ptinus, Linn. 

*uigerrimus, Boicld. 

Fam. Di A PERIOD, Leach, 

Diaperis, Geoff. 
velutina, Wlk. 
fragilis, Dohm. 

Fam. Tenebrionidae, 
Leach, 

Zophobas, Dej, 
errans? Dej. 
clavipes, Wlk. 

? solidus, Wlk. 

Pseudoblaps, Guer. 
nigrita, Fabr. 

Tenebrio, Linn. 
rubripcs, Hope. 
retenta, Wlk. 

I Trachyscelis, Latr. • 
bruiifiea, Dohrtu 
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Para. OpATRiPi®, Shuck, 

Opatrum, Fahr. 
contrahens, Wlk. 
bilincatum, Wlk. 
plaimtum, Wlk. 
scrricollc, Wlk. 

Asida, Latr. 
horrida, Wlk. 

Crypticus, Latr. 
dctersus, Wlk. 
longipcnnis, Wlk. 

Phaleria, Latr. 
rufipcs, Wlk. 

■ Toxicum, Latr. 
oppugn alls, Wlk. 
^biluna, Wlh. 

Bolotopliagus, III. 
*jrior()Sus, Dohni. 
*exasperatus, Doh. 

IJlorna, Meg. 
scita, Wlk. 

Alpliitophagus, Steph. 
subfascia, Wlk. 

Pam. Helopidjr, Steph, 

Osdara, Wk. 
picipcs, Wlk. 

Cholipus, L>ej. 
brcvicornis, Dej, 
parabolicus, Wlk. 
lacviusculus, Wlk. 

Helops, Fabr. 
ebcninus, Wlk. 

Camaria, Lep. §* Serv. 
amethystina, L. ^ S. 

Amarygmus, Dalm. 
chrysorneloidcs, Dej. 

Pam. MELOiDAi), Wall. 

Epicauta, Dej. 
ni^rifinis, Wlk. 

Cissitcs, Latr. 
testaceus, Fahr. 

Mylabris, Fahr. 
humeral is, Wlk, 
altcrna, Wlk. 
*recognita, Wlk. 

Atractoccrus, Pal., Bv. 
debilis, Wlk. 
rcversus, Wlk. 

Pam. (Edemerid^, Steph. 

Cistela, Fahr. 
congrua, Wlk. 
♦falsifica, Wlk. 

Allecula, Fahr. 
fusiforniis, Wlk. 

^ elegans, W{fi. 

^ flavifeuiur, Wlk. 


Sora, Wlk. 

♦marginatn, Wlk. 

Thaccona, Wlk. 
dimclas, Wlk. 

Fam. Mordelmd^, Steph. 

Acosmus, Dej. 
languidus, Wlk. 

Rbipiphorus, Fahr. 
^tropicus, JViet. 

Mordella, Linn. 
coinposita, Wlk. 
*defectiva, Wlk. 

Myrmecolax, We.stw. 
*Nictncri, Westu’. 

Fam. Antiitcida^, Wlk. 

Antliicus, Payk. 

♦(piisquilarius, Niet. 
*insularius, Niet. 
*sticticollis, Wlk. 

Pam. CissiDJE, Leach. 

Cis, Latr. 
contendens, Wlk. 

Pam. T0MICIDA2, Shuck, 

A pate, Fahr. 
subnicdia, Wlk. 

Bostrichus, Geojf. 
mutilatus, Wlk. 
♦vertens, Wlk. 
*moderatus, Wlk. ^ 
*tcstaccus, Wlk. 
*exiguus, Wlk. 

Platypus, Ilerhst. 
minax, Wlk. 
solidus, Wlk. 
*latifinis, Wlk. 

Hylurgus, Latr, 
determinans, Wlk. 
*concinnulu 8 , Wlk. 

Hylesinus, Fahr. 
curvifer, Wlk. 
despcctus, Wlk. 
irrcsolutus, Wlk. 

Pam. CtJRCULIONID^E,* 
Leach. 

Bruchus, Linn. 
scutellaris, Fabr. 

Spennophagus, Steven. 
^convolvuli, Thunb. 
figuratus, Wlk, 

Cisti, Fahr. 
incertus, Wlk. 
dccretus, Wlk. 

Dendropemon, Schlm. 
*melaricholicus,i>oArw. 

JDendrotro^us, Jek, 


Dohmii, Jek. 
discrepans, Dohrn. 

Eucorynus, Schbn. 
colligcndus, Wlk. 
colligcns, Wlk. 

Basitropis, Jek. 
*disconotatus, Jek. 

Litocerus, Schon. 
punctulatus, Dohrn. 

Tropidcrcs, Sch. 
punctulifer, Dohrn. 
fragilis. Wlk. 

Cedus, Waterh. 

•cancellatus, Dohrn. 

Xylinadcs, Lair. 
sobr inulus, Dohrn. 
indignus, Wlk. 

Xenocerus, Germ. 
anguliferus, Wlk. 
revocans, Wlk. 
*anchoralis, Dohrn. 

Callistocerus, Dohrn. 
*Nietncri, Dohrn. 

Antbribus, Geoff. 
longicornis. Fahr. 
apicalis, Wlk. 
faeilis, Wlk. 

Araiccrus, Schon. 
coffca, Fahr. 
*insidiosus, Fahr. 
’’‘musculus, Dohrn, 
*intaiigens, Wlk. 

*bi fovea, Wlk. 

])ipie/.a, Pasc. 

’‘‘insignis, Dohrn. 

Apolocta, Pasc, 
*Nictneri, Dohrn. 
*musculus, Dohrn. 

Arrlienodes, Steven. 
miles. Sell. 
pilicornis, Sch. 
dentirostris, Jek. 
approximans, Wlk. 
Veneris, Dohrn. 

Cerobates, Schon. 
thrasco, Dohrn. 
aciculatus, Wlk. 

Ceoceplialus, Schon. 
cavus, Wlk. 
*reticulatus, Fahr. 

Ncmoccphalus, Latr. ^ 
sulcirostris, De Haan. 
planicollis, Wlk. 
Ipinirostris, Wlk. 

Apodcrus, Oliv. 
longicollis ? Fahr. 
Tranqucbaricus, Fahr, 
cygneus, Fahr. ? 
scitulus, Wlk. 
’•‘triangularis, Fahr. 
’•'echinatils, Sch. 

Rhynchites, Herbst. 
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suffundcns, Wlk, 
’•‘rcstituens, Wlk. 

Apion, Herbst. 
♦Cingalenso, Wlk. 

Strophosoinus, Bilbug. 
♦sutural is, Wlk. 

Piazomias, SchUn, 
aiqualis, Wk. 

Astycus, Schdn. 
lateralis, Fabr. ? 
cbcninus, Wlk. 
’^immunis, Wlk. 

Cleon us, Schl)}i. 
inducciis, Wlk. 

Mylloccrus, Schbn. 
transmarinus, Herbst.} 
spiircatns, Wlk. 
*retrahens, Wlk. 
♦posticus, Wlk. 

Phyllobius, Sclion. 
♦mimicus, Wlk. 

Episomus, Sclion. 
pauperatus, Fabr. 

Lixus, Fabr. 

nebulifascia, Wlk. 

Aclccs, Schon. 
cribratus, Dcj. 

Alcides, Dalm. 
signatus, Bvh. 
obliquus, Wlk. 
transversus, Wlk. 
♦clausus, Wlk. 

Acicncmis, Fairni. 
Ceylonieus, Jek. 

Apotomorhinu«, Schdn, 
si^^natus, Wlk. 
alboatcr, Wlk. 

Cryptorhynclius, Illig, 
inedectus,* Wlk. 
assimilans, Wlk. 
dcclaratus, Wlk. 
notabilis, Wlk. 
vexatus, Wlk. 

Camptorliinus, Schdn.} 
reversus, Wlk. 
♦indiscrctus, Wlk. 

Ecsmidopliorus, Cheer . 
hebes, Fabr. 
communicans, Wlk. 
strenuus, Wlk. 
♦discriminans, Wlk. 
inexpertus, Wlk. 
fasciculicollis, Wlk, 

Sipalus, Schdn. 
granulatus, Fab^. 
porosus, Wlk. 
tinctus, Wlk. 

Mccopus, Balm. 

♦Waterhousci, Dohrn. 

Rhynchophonis, Herbst. 
ferruginous, Fabr. 
introducens, Wlk. 


Protoecrus, Schdn. 
molossua ? Oliv. 

Sj)hajno})horus, Schdn, 
glabridiscus, Wlk. 
exquisitus, Wlk. 
Debaani ? Jek. 
cribricoHis, Wlk. 

} pariops, Wlk. 

Cossoniis, Clair V. 

♦quad rim aciila, Wlk. 
Pbebes, Wlk. 
ambiguus, Sch.} 

Scito})hilus, Schdn. 
orizso, Linyi. 
discifet'us, Wlk. 

Mocinus, Germ. 

♦ ? rclictus, Wlk. 

• 

Fain. Prionid^, Leach. 

Trictenofoma,G'.7?. Gray. 
Templetoni, Westw. 

Prionomma, White. 
orientalis, Oliv. 

Acanthophorus, Serv. 
serraticornis, Oliv. 

Cnemoplites, Newm. 
Rhesus, Match. 

A*]gosoma, Serv. 
Cingalense, White. 

Fani. Cerambycidad, 
Kirby. 

Ccrambyx, Linn. 

^ indutus, Newm. 
vcrnicosus. Base. 
consocius. Base. 
versa t us. Base. 
nitidus. Base. 
niacilcntus. Base. 
vcmistus. Base. 
torticollis, Dohrn. 

Sebasmia, Base. 
Templetoni, Base. 

Callichroma, Latr. 
trogoninuu), Ba.^c. 
tclephoroidcs, Westw. 

Homalomelas, White. 
gracilipcs, Barry, 

» zonatus. Base. 

Colobus, Serv. 

Cingalcnsis, White. 

Thranius, Base. 
gibbosus, Hhtsc. 

Dcuteromma, Base. 
mutica. Base. • 

Obrium, Meg. 
laterale, Base, 
mcEstum, Base. 

Psilomerifs, Blaneh. 
macilontus, Base. 

Clytus, Fabr. 
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vicinus, Hope. 
ascendens. Base. 
Walkeri, Base. ^ 
annularis, Fabr. 
♦aurilinca, Dohrn. 
Rhaphuma, Base. 

leucoscutellata, Hope. 
Ccresium, Newm. 
cretatum. White. 
Zeylanicum, White. 
Stromatium, Serv. 
barbatum, Fabr. 
maculatum. White. 
Hesphcroplianes, Mals. 
simplex, GylL 


Fam. Lamiid^, Kirby. 

Nyphona, Muls. 
cylindracca. White. 

Mesosa, Serv. 
columba. Base. 

Coptops, Serv. 
bidens, Fabr. » 

Xylorhiza, Dej. 
adusta, Wied. 

Cacia, Newm. 
triloba. Base. 

Batocera, Blanch. 
rubus, Fabr. 
ferruginea, Blanch. 

Monohammus, Meg. 
fistulator, Germ. 
crucifer, Fabr. 
nivosus, White. 
commixtiis, Base, 

Cercopsius, Dup. 
patron us, Base. 

Pclargoderus, Scj'v, 
tigrinus, Chevr. 

Olcnocamptus, Chevr. 
bilobus, Fabr. 

Praonctha, Dcj. 
annulatii, Chevr. 
posticalis. Base. 

Apomecyna, Serv, 
histrio, Fabr. var.? 

Ropica, Base. 
praiusta, Base, 

Ilaihlia, Serv. 
procera. Base. 

lolca, Base. 
proxiraa, Base. 
histrio, Base. 

Glcnca, Newm. 
sulphurclla, White. 
commissa, Basel 
scapifera, Base. 
vexator. Base. 

Stibara, Hope. 

nigri(iL)rnis, Fabr. 
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Fam. Hispid^, Kirhy, 

Oncocephala, Dohm* 
’deltoides, Doftrru 
Leptispa, Baly, * 
pygmoea, Baly, 
Amblispa, Baly. 

Dbhruii, Baly, 
Estigmena, Hope, 
Chinensis, Hope, 
Ilispa, Linn. 
hystrix, Fahr. 
erinacea, Fahr. 
nigrina, Dohrn. 
♦Walkeri, Bahj. 
Platypria, Gucr. 
echidna, Gu^r. 

Fam. CAssiDiDiE, Westw. 

Epistictia, Boh. 

niatronula, Boh. 
Iloplionota, Hope, 
tetraspilota, Baly. 
rubromarginata, Boh. 
hOiTifica, Boh. 
Aspidomorpha, Hope. 
St. cnicis, Fahr, 
fhiliaris, Fair, 
pallidimarginata,.Ba/y. 
dorsata, Fair. 
calligera, Boh, 
micans, Fahr, 

Cassida, Linn. 
clathrata, Fahr, 
timcfacta, Boh, 
farinosa, Boh. 
Laccoptera, Boh. 

14- notata, Boh. . 
Coptcycia, Chevr. 

sex-notata, Fahr, 
13-signata, Boh. 
13-notata, Boh. 
omata, Fahr. 
Ceylonica, Boh. 

Balyi, Boh. 
trivittata, Fahr. 

15- punctata, Boh. 
catenata, Dej. 

Fam. Sagrid^, Kirhy. 
Sagra, Fahr. 
nigrita, Oliv, 

Fara. DonaciDvE, Lacord. 

Donacia, Fahr. 

Delesserti, GuHr. 
Coptocephala^ Chev. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Fam. EuMOLPiDiE, Baly. 
Corynodcs, Fhpe^ 


* cyaneus, Hope, 
sencus, Baly, 

Glyptoscelis, Chevr. 
Templetoni, Baly, 
pyrospilotus, Baly, 
micans^ Baly. 
cupreus, Baly, 

Eumolpus, Fahr, 
lemoides, Wik, 

Fam. CRYPTOCEPHALIDiE, 
Kirhy. 

Cryptocephalus, Geo^ 
sex-punctatU8, Fai 
Walkcri, Baly. 

Diupromorpha, Lac, 
Turcica, Fahr. 

* 

Fam. Chrtsomelidje, 
Leach, 

Chalcolampa, Baly 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Lina, Meg. 
convexa, Baly. 

Chrysomela, Linn. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

I Fam. Galerucidae, Sieph. 

Galcruca, Geoff, 

^pectinata, Dohrn. 

Graptodera, Chevr, 
cyanea, Fahr. 

Monolepta, Chevr, 
pulchella, Baly. 

Thyamis, Steph. ' ’ 
Ceylonicus, Baly. 

[ram. CocciNELLiDAE, Lutr. 

Epilachna, Chevr. 
28-punctata, Fahr. 
Delessortii, Gu6r. 
pubescens, Hope. 
innuba, Oliv. 

Coccinella, Linn. 
tricincta, Fahr. 
*repanda, Muh. 
tenuilinea, Wlk, 
rejiciens, Wlk. 
interrumpens, Wlk . , 
quinqueplaga, Wlk, 
simplex, Wlk, 
antica, Wlk. 
flavicefs, Wlk, 

Neda, Muls. 
ctricolor, Fahr. 

Coelophora, Muh. 
9-maculata, Fahr,? 

Chilocorus, Leach, 
opponens," Wlk. 

Scymnus, Kug. 
variabilis, Wlk, 


Fam. Erotylid.®, Leach, 
Fatna, Dej. 

Nepalensis, Hope. 
Triplax, Payk. 

decorus, Wlk, 
Tritoma, Fahr, 

*bi facies, Wlk. 
’•'preposita, Wlk, 
Ischyrus, Cherz. 
grandis. Fair, 

Fam. Endomychidje, 
Leach, 

Eugonius, Gerst. 
annularis, Gerst. 
lunulatus, Gerst. 
Eumorphus, Weher, 
pulchripes, Gerst. 
’"tener, Dohrn. 
Stenotarsus, Perty. 
Nietncri, Gerst. 
*castaneus, Gerst. 
*tomentosus, Gerst, 
*vallatus, Gerst. 
Lycoperdina, Latr. 

glabrata, Wlk, 
Ancylopus, Gerst. 

mclanocepbalus, Oliv, 
Saula, Gerst. 

•nigripes, Gerst. 
’^ferruginca, Gerst. 
Mycctina, Gerst. 
castanca, GersU 

Order Orthoptera* Linn, 

Fam. Forficulid.®, Steph, 
Forficula, Linn. 

■ ? 

Fam. Blattid®, Steph, 
Panesthia, Serv. 

Javan ica, Serv. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
Polyzosteria, Burnt, 
larva. 

Corydia, Serv. 
Petiveriana, Linn. 

Fam. Mantid®, Leach, 

Empusa, Illig. 

gongylodes, Linn, 
HA^pax, Serv. 

signifer, Wlk. 
Schizocephala, Serv. 

bicornis, Linn, 

Mantis, Linn. 
superstitiosa, Fahr, 
aridifolia, Stoll, 
extcnsicollis ? Serv, 
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Earn. PHASMIDA5, Serv. 
Acrophylla, Grmj. 

systropedon, Westw. 
Phasma, Licht. 

eordidura, De Haan. 
Phyllium, Illig. 
siccifoliura, Linn. 

Fam. GuYLLiDiK, Steph. 

Acheta, Linn. 
bimaculata, Dvg. 
supplicans, Wlk 
cecpialis, Wlk. 
conlirmata, Wlk. 
Platydactylus, Brull. 

crassipes, Wlk. 
Stcirodon, Serv. 

lanccolatum, Wlk. 
Phyllophora, T/iunb. 

falsi tbliii, Wlk. 
Acaiithodis, Scrv. 

rugosa, Wlk. 
Phaiicroptcra, Serv. 

attenuata, Wlk. 
Phymateus, Thunh. 

niiliaris, Lhin. 
Traxalis, Linn. 
cxaltata, Wlk. 
ponx'cta, Wlk. 
Acridiuin, Gcoffr. 
extonsum, Wlk. 
deponcns, Wlk. 
ruiitibia, Wlk. 
cinctifomur, Wlk. 
respondens, Wlk, 
nigrifascia, Wlk. 

Order, Physapoda, Dum.\^ 

Thrips, Linn. 
stenomelas, Wlk, 

Order, Weuroptera, 

Linn. 

Fam. SERICOSTOMlDiE, 
Steph. 

Mormon ia, Curt. 

♦ursiiia, Hagen. 

Fam. LEPTOCERIDiE, 
Leach. 

* Macroncma, Piet. 
multifarium, IWA. 
♦splcndidum, Hagen. 
*ncbulosum, Hagen, 
*obliqiium, Hagen. 
^Ceylanicum, Niet. 
*annulicorne, Niet. 
Molanna, Curt, 
mixta, Hagen, 


Setodee, Bamh, 

*Iris, Hagen. 

*Ino, Hagen, 

Fam. PsYCHOMiD^, Curt. 

Chimarra,^ZeacA. 
♦auriceps, Hagen. 
♦funesta, Hagen. 
♦scpulcralis, Hagen. 

Fam. Hydropsychidje, 
Curt. 

Hy dropsy chc, Piet. 
^Taprobancs, Hagen. 
♦mitis, Hagen. 

Fam. IU 1 YACOPII 1 /.ID.E, 
Steph. 

Rhyacophila, Piet. 
♦castanea, Hagen. 

Fam. PERLiDiE, Leach. 

Perla, Geoff r. 
angulata, Wlk. 
♦testacea, Hagen. 
*limosa, Hagen. 

Fam. SiLiAD.E, Westw. 

Dilar, Bamh. 

•Nictneri, Hagen, 

Fam. IIemerobid.e, Leach. 

Mantispa, Illig. 

♦Indica, Westw, 
mutata, TPM. 
Chrysopa, Leach. 
iiivario, TPM. 

•tropica, Hagen. 
auriiera, TPM. 
♦punctata, Hugen. 
Micromcrus, Bamh. 
♦linearis, Hagen. 
♦australis, Hagen. 
Ilcmcrobius, Linn. 

♦frontalis, Hagen. 
CoTiioprcryx, Hal. 
♦cerata, Hagen, 

Fam. Myrmelkonidje, 
Leach. 

Palparcs, Bamh. 

contrarius, Wlk. 
Acanthoclisis, Bantf). 

• — n. 8. Hagen. 
♦molcstus, TPM, 
Myrmeleon, Linn. 
gravisf Wlk. 
dirus, TPM. 

I barbarus, Wlk. 


Ascalaphus, Fahr. 
nugax, Wlk. 
incusans, TPM. • 
♦cofvinus, Niet. 

Fam. PsociD^, Leach, 

Psocus, Latr. 

♦Ta])robanc8, Hagen, 
♦oblitiis, Hagen. 
♦consitus, Hagen. 
♦trimaculatus, Hagen, 
•obtusus, Hagen. 
♦elongatus, Hagen. 
♦chloroticus, Hagen. 
♦arid us, Hagen. 
♦coleoptratus, Hagen, 
♦dolabratus, Hagen. 
•infelix, Hagen. 

Fam. Termttid^, Leach. 

Termes, Linn. 
Taprobancs, TT7^. 
fatalis, Keen. 
monoceros, Ktryi. 
♦umbilicatus, Hagen, 
•n. s. Jouv. 

•n. s. Jouv. 

Fam. Embid.e, Hagen, 
Oligotorna, W^estw. 
♦Saundersii, W^estuy. 

Fam. Ephemerid^, Leach 

Bsetis, Leach. 

Taprobanes, TPM. 
Potaraanthus, Piet. 
♦fasciatus, Hagen. 
•annulatiis, Hagen. 
♦fcmoralis, Hagen. 
Cloc, Burm. 

•tristis, Hagen, 
♦consueta, Hagen. 
♦solida, Hagen. 
♦sigmata, Hagen. 
♦marginalis, Hagen. 
Ceenis, Steph. 
perpusilJa, Wlk, 

Fam. Libellulid^ 

Calopteryx, Leach, 
Chinensis, Linn. 
Euphoea, Selys. 

splendens, Hagen. 
Micromcrus, Bamh. 

lincatus, Burm. 
Tricliocncmys, Selys. 

♦serapica, Hagen. 
Lcstes, Leach. 

♦elata, Hagen. ^ 
♦gra^iilis, Hagen, 
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Agrion, Fabr. 

‘^CoromandcIianun),F. 

* ten ax, Hagen, 

’^hilare, Hagen. 
^velarc, Hagen. 
*dclicatum, Hagen, 

Gynacantha, Raynb. 

subinterrupta, Ramb. 
Epophthalmia, Bunn. 

vittata, Barm. 1 

Zyxomma, Ramh. 

petiolatum, Ramh. 
Acisoma, Ramb. 

paTiorpoidcs, Ramb. 
Libel lula, Linn. 

Marcia, Drury. 
TJllarga, Fabr. 
varicgata, Linn. 
flavcsccns, Fabr, 
Sabina, Drury. 
viridula. Pal Bcauv. 
congener, Ramb. 
soror, Ramb. 

Aurora, Burm. 
vicjiacca, Niet. 
pcrla, Hagen. 
sanguincti, Burm, 
trivialis, Ramh. 
contaniinata, Fabr. 
cquestris, Fabr. 
nebulosa, Fabr. 

Order, Hymenoptera, 

Linn. 

Earn. Formicid^, Leach. 

Formica, Linn. 
smaragdina, Fabr. 
mitis. Smith. 
'•‘Taprobanc, Smith. 
♦varicgata. Smith. 
♦exercita, Wlh. 

♦ex un da ns, Wlk, 
♦incritans, Wlk. 
♦latcbrosa,, Wlk. 

* pan gens, Wlk. 
♦ingruens, Wlk. 
♦detorquens, Wlk, 
♦diffidens, Wlk. 
■^obsciirans, Wlk. 
♦indeflexa, Wlk. 
consnltans, Wlk. 

Polyrhachis, Smith. 
♦illaudatus, Wlk. 

Fam. PoNERiDJE, Smith. 

Odontomachus, Lntr. 

Bimillimus, Smith. 
Typbloponc^ Westw, 

^ Curtisii, Shi^k. 
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Myrmica, Latr. 
basal is. Sm ith. 
contigua. Smith. 
glyciphila. Smith. 
♦consternens, Wlh, 

Crematogaster, Lund. 
♦pellens, W^lk. 
♦deponens, Wlk. 
♦forticulus, Wlk. 

Pseudomyrma, Gilr^. 
*atrata, Smith. 
allaborans, Wlk. 

Atta, St. Farg. 
did it a, Wlk. 

Pheidole, Westw. 

Janus, Smith. 
♦Taprobariic, Smith. 
♦rngosa, Smith. 

Mcranoplus, Smith. 
♦dimicans, Wlk. 

Cataulacus, Smith. 
Taprobante, Smith. 

Fam. MuTiLLiDiR, Leach. 

Mutilla, Linn. 

♦Sibylla, Smith. 

Tiphia, Fabr. 
♦decrcsccns, Wlk. 

Fam. EuMENiDiE, Westw, 

Odyncrus, Latr. 
♦tinctipennis, Wlk. 

♦in ten dens, Wlk. 

Scolia, Fabr. , 

auricollis, St. Farg. 

Fam. Crabronid.e, Ljeach . 

Philanthus, Fabr. 
basalis, Sinith. 

Stigmus, Jur. 

♦cofigruus, Wilk. 

Fam. SpiiEOimE, Steph. 

Ammophila, Kirby. 
atripcs. Smith. 

Pclopreus, Latr, 

Sj in dac, St, Farg. 

Sphex, Fabr. , 

ferruginca, St. Farg. 

Ampulcx, Jur. 
compressa, Fabr. 

Fam. Larrtdje, Steph. 

LaVrada, Smith. 
♦extensa, Wlk. 

Fam. PoMPiLip^E, Leach, 

Pompilus, Fabr. 
analis, Fabr. 

f 


[Part IL 

Fam. Arid.®, Leach, 

Andrcna, Fabr. 
•exagens, Wlk. 

Nomia, Latr. 
rustica, Westw, 
♦vincta, Wlk. 

Allodaps, Smith. 
♦marginata, Smith, 

Ceratina, Latr. 
viridis, Gutir, 
picta. Smith. 
’’‘siinillima, Smith, 

Coelioxys, Latr. 
capitata, Smith. 

Crocisa, Jur. 

♦ramosa, St. Farg. 

Stelis, Panz. 
carbon aria, Smith. 

Anthophora, I.atr. 
zonata, Smith. 

Xylocopa, lAitr. 
tenuiscapa, Westw. 
latipcs, Drury. 

Apis, Linn. 

Indica, Smith. 

Trigona, Jur. 

iridipennis. Smith, 
♦prajtcrita, Wlk, 

Fam, CiiRYsiDiE, Wlk. 

Stilbum, Spin. 
splendiclum, Dahl. 

Fam. Dorylid.e, Shuck. 

En ictus, Shuck. 
porizonoidcs, Wlk. 

Fam. Iciineumonida:, 
Leach. 

Cryptus, Fabr. 

♦onustus, Wlk. 

lie mi teles? Grav. 
♦varius, Wlk. 

Porizon, Fall. 

♦dominans, Wlk. 

Pimpla, Fabr. 
albopicta, Wlk. 

Fam. Braconid;e, Hal. 

Microgastcr, Lair. 
♦rccusans, Wlk. * 
^ignificans, Wlk. 
♦subducens, Wlk. 
♦detracta, Wlk, 

Spathius, Nees. 
♦bisignatus, Wlk. 
♦signipennis, Wlk. 

Ileratcmis, Wlk. 

♦filosa, WUi. 
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Ncbartha, Wlk, 
*macrop()i<k'S, Wlk. 
Psyttalia, Wlk. 
*testacca, Wlk. 

Pam. CiiALCiDiiE, Spin. 

Chalcis, Fair, 

*dividcns, Wlk. 

•pan dens, Wlk. 
Ilalticella, Spin. 
’•riifinianus, Wlk. 
*inficicns, Wlk. 
Dirrhimis, Dalm. 

•anthracia, Wlk. 

Ell 17 tom a, 111. 
*contraria, Wlk. 
•indefensa, Wlk. 
Eucliaris, Latr. 
•coMvergens, Wlk. 
*deprivata, Wlk. 
PtcroinaUis, Swed. 

*ina(;uiceps, Wlk. 
Encyrtus, Latr. 
♦obstructus, Wlk. 

Pam. DiATRiDAi:, Ilal. 

Diapria, iMtr. 
apicalis, Wlk. 

Order, Ziepidoptera* 

LinJl. 

Pam. pAi'iLioNiDAi, Leach. 

Ornitlioptcra, Boisd. 

Darsius, G. It. Gray. 
Papilio, Linn. 
iJijihiliis, Fjsp. 
Jophon, G. It. Gray 
Hector, Linn. 
llomiilus, Cram. 

Poly inn cstor, Cram. 
Crino, Fabr. 

Helen us, Li7in. 
Pammon, Lijin. 
Polytes, Linn. 
Erithoniiis, Cram. 
Antipathis, Cram. 
Agamemnon, Linn. 
Eurypilus, Linn. 
Bathycles, Zinck-Som. 
Sarpedon, Linn. 
dissimilis, Linn,^ 
Pontia, Fair. 

Nina, Fabr. 

Picris, Schr. 

Eucliaris, Drury. 
Coronis, Cram. 
Epicharis, Godt. 
Nama, Doubl. 

Pemba, Moore. 


Mesentina, Godt. 
Soverina, Cram. 
Namouna, Doubl. 
Phryne, Fabr. 

Paulina, Godt. 
Thestylis, Doubl. 
Callosune, *I)oubl. 
Eucharis, Fabr. 

Danae, Fabr. 

Etrida, Boisd. 

Idmais, Boisd. 

Calais, Cram. 
Thestias, Boisd. 
Mariamnc, C^am. 
Pirene, Linn. 
Hebomoia, Hiibn. 

Glaucippe, Linn. 
Eronia, Hiibn. • 
Valeria, Cram. 

Call! dry as, Boisd. 
Phillipina, Boisd. 
Pyranthe, Linn. 
Hilariu, Cram. 
Alcmeone, ('ram. 
Thisorella, Boisd. 
Tcrias, Swain. 

Drona, llorsf. 
llecabe, Linn. 

Pam. Nymph AL i da:, Swain. 

Euploca, Fabr. 

Protlioc, Godt. 

Core, Cram. 

• Alcathoe, Godt. 
Danais, Lair. 

Chrysippus, Linn. 
Plexippus, lAnn. 
Aglac, Cram. 

Melissa, Cram. 
Limniacip, Cram. 
Juventa, Cram. 

Hestia, Hiibn. 

Jason ia, Westw. 
Telehinia, Hiibn. 

viola:, Fabr. 

Cctliosia, Fabr. 

Cyunc, Fabr. 

Messarus, Doubl. 

• Erymanthis, Drury. 
Atclla, Doubl. 

Phalanta, Drury. 
Argynnis, Fabr. 

Niphe, Linn. 

Clagia, Godt. 

Ergolis, Boisd. * 
Taprobana, West. 
Vanessa, Fabr. 

Charonia, Drury. 
Libytliea, F'abr. 
Medhavina, Wlk. 
Pushcai^ Wlk 


Pyramcis, Hubn, 
Cliaronia, Drury. 
Cardui, Liim. » 
Callirhoi*, Hubn. 
Junonia, Hubn. 
Limonias, Linn. 
CEnone, Linn. 
Oritliyia, Linn. 
Laomedia, lAnn. 
Asterie, Linn. 

Precis, Hubn. 

Iphita, Cram. 
Cyntlua, Fabr. 

Arsinoc, Cram. 
Parthenos, Hiibn. 

Gambrisiiis, Fabr. 
Limenitis, Fabr. 

CalidiDa, Moore. 
Neptis, T'abr. 

Heliodorc, Fabr. 
Columella, Cram. 
accris, Fabr. 

Jumbah, Moore. 
llordonia, Stoll. 
Diadcma, Boisd.* 

Augc, Cl am. 

Bolina, Linn. 
Symphaidra, Hiibn. 

Thyelia, Fabr. 
Adolias, Boisd. 

Evelina, Stoll. 
Lubentinn, Fabr. 
Vasaiita, Moore. 
Garuda, Moore. 
Nymphalis, Latr. 
Psaphon, Westw. 
Bernard us, Fabr. 
Athainas, Cram. 

Fab i us, Fabr. 
Kallirna, Doubl. 
Philarelins, 

Mebinitis, Fabr. 
Banksia, Fabr, 

Leda, Lum. 
CasipJione,G. Tt. Gray. 
undularis, Boisd. 
Yptbtliima, Hiibn. 
Lysandra, Cram. • 
Partbalis, Wlk. 

Cyllo, Boisd. 

Gory a, H7/o 
Cathflcna, Wlk. 
Embolima, Wlk. 

Ne i 1 g he rr i e n si s, Gu cr, 
Purimata, Wlk. 
Pushpamitra, Wlk. 
Mycalesis, Hiibn. 

Patnia, Moore. 
Gamalibn, B7^. 
Dosuron, Wlk. 

Samba, Moore.. ^ 
Cajnon5^inpha, Hubn. 
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Euaspla, Wlk, 
Emesis, Fair. 

. Echerius, StolL 

Earn. LYCiENTDuE, Leach 

Anops, Boisd. 

Bulis, Boisd. 

Thetys, Drury. 
Loxura, Horsf. 

Atymnus, Cram. 
Myrina, Godt 

Seliranus, Doubled. 
Triopas, Cram. 
Ambly podia, Horsf. 
Longinus, Fahr. 
Narada, Horsf. 
Pscudoccntauriis, Do. 
qucrcetorum, Boisd. 
Aphnceiis, Huhn. 
Pindarus, Fahr, 
Etolus, Cram. 
Ilephaestos, Doubled. 
Grot us. Doubled. 
Dipsas, Doubled. 

Chrysomallus, Hubn. 
Isocrates, Fabr. 
Lycacna, Fabr. 

Alexis, Stoll. 

Boetica, Linn. 

Cnejus, Horsf. 
Rosimon, Fahr. 
Theophrastus, Fahr. 
Pluto, Fabr. 

Parana, Horsf. 
Nyseus, Gaer. 

Ethion, Boisd. 

Celeno, Cram. 
Kandarpa, Horsf. 
Elpis, Godt 
Chimonas, Wlk. 
Gandara, Wlk. 
Chorienis, Wlk. 
Gcria, Wlk. 

Doaiias, Wlk. 

Sunya, Wlk. 

Audhra, Wlk. 
Polyommatus, Lair. 
Akasa, Horsf. 

Puspa, Horsf. 

Laius, Cram. 

Ethion, Boisd. 
Cattigara, Wlk. 
Gorgippia, Wlk. 
Lucia, Westw. 

Epius, Westw. 
Pithecops, Horsf. 
Hylax, Fabr. 

Fam. Hesperid^, Steph. 

Goniloba, Westw. 

^ Lipctus, CrM,m. 


Pyrgus, Hubn. 
Superna, Moore. 
Banna, Moore. 
Genta, Wlk. 

Sydrus, Wlk. 
Nisoniadcs, Hiibn. 
Diodes* Boisd. 
Salsala, Moore. ' 
Toides, Wlk. 
Pamphila, Fahr. 

Augias, Linn. 
Achylodcs, Hiibn. 

Tenmla, Wlk. 
Hesperia, Fabr. 
Indrani, Moore. 
Chaya, Moore. 
Cinnara, Moore. 
gffeniius, Latr. 
Cendochates, Wlk. 
Tiagara, Wlk. 
Cotiaris, Wlk. 

Sigala, Wlk. 

Fam. SniiNGiDJE, Leach. 

Scsia, Fahr. 

Ilylas, Linn. 
Macroglossa, Ochs. 
Stellatarum, Linn. 
gyrans, Boisd. 
Corythus, Boisd. 
divergens, Wlk. 
Calymnia, Boisd. 

Panopus, Cram. 
Chocrocampa, Dup. 
Thyelia, Linn. 
Nyssus, Drury. 
Clotho, Drury. 
Oldenlandiie, Fabr. 
Lycetus, Cram. 
Silhctcnsis. Boisd. 
Pergesa, Wlk. 

Acteus, Cram. 
Panacra, Wlk. 

vigil, Gudr. 

Baphnis, Hiibn. 

Nerii, Linn. 

Zonilia, Boisd. 

Morpheus, Cram. 
Macrosila, Boisd. 
obliqua, Wlk. 
discistriga, Wlk. 
Sphinx, Linn. . 

convolvuli, Linn, 
Acherontia, Ochs. 

^Satanas, Boisd. 
Smcriiithus, Latr. 
Bryas, Boisd. 

Fam. CASTNciDiE, Wlk. 
Eusemia, Dalm. 
bcUatrix^ Westw. 


iEgoccra, Latr, 
Vcnulia, Cram. 
bimacula, Wlk. 

Fam, ZvGiENiDiE, Leach. 

Syntomis, Ochs. 
Schoenherri, Boisd. 
Creusa, Linn. 

Imaon, Cram. 
Glaucopis, Fabr. 

Bubaurata, Wlk. 
Enchromia, Hiibn. 
Polymcna, Cranu 
diminuta, Wlk. 

Fam. Lituosiid^', SUph. 

Scaptcsyle, Wlk. 

bicolor, Wlk. 
Nyctcmera, Hiibn. 
lacticinia. Cram. 
latistrigii, Wlk. 

Coleta, Cram. 
Euschcma, Hiibn. 
subreplcta, Wlk. 
transvcrsa, Wlk. 
vilis, Wlk. 

Chalcosia, Hiibn. 
Tiberina, Cram. 
venosa, Aiion. 
Etcrusia, Hope. 

JEdea^Xmn. 
Trypanophora, Koll. 

Taprobanes, Wlk. 
Ileteropan, Wk. 

Bcintillans, Wlk. 
Hypsa, Hiibn. 
plana, Wlk. 
caricae, Fabr. 
ficus, Fabr. 

Vitcssa, Moor. 

Zcmire, Cram. 
Lithosia, Fabr. 
antica, W^lk. 
brevipennis, Wlk. 
Setina, Schr. 
scmifascia, Wlk. 
solitn, Wlk. 

Bolichc, Wlk. 

hilaris, Wlk. 

Pi tan e, Wlk. 

coiiscrta, Wlk. 
.®mene, Wlk. 

Taprobanes, Wlk, 
B^rades, Wlk. 

attacoides, Wlk. 
Cyllene, Wlk. 
transvcrsa, Wlk. 
*spoIiata, Wlk. 
Bizone, Wlk. 
subornata, Wlk. 
peregrina, Wlk. 
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Peiopeia, Steph 
pulcbella, Linn, 
Astrea, Drury, 
Argus, Kollar, 

Fam. Arctiid-e, Leach, 

Alope, Wlk, 
ocellifera, Wlk. 
Sangarida, Cram, 

Tinolius, Wlk. 
cburneigutta, Wlk, 

Crcatoiiotos, Hiibn. 
interrupta, Linn. 
emittcns, Wlk. 

Acmonia, Wlk. 
lithosioidcs, Wlk. 

Spilosoma, Steph. 
subfascia, Wlk. 

Cycnia, Hiibn. 
rubida, Wlk. 
spursigutta, Wlk. 

Anthcua, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 

Aloa, Wlk. 
lactinca, Cram. 
candidula, Wlk. 
erosa, Wlk. 

Amerila, Wlk. 
Melanthus, Cram. 

Araraatho, Wlk. 
cunionotatus, Wlk. 

Fam. Liparidje, Wlk. 

Artaxa, Wlk. 
guttata, Wlk. 
*varians, Wlk. 
atoinaria, Wlk. 

Acjphas, 

viridcsccns, Wlk. 

Lac id a, Wlk. 
rotundata, Wlk. 
antica, Wlk. 
subnotata, Wlk. 
complens, W(k. 
promittcns, Wlk. 
strigulifcra, Wlk. 

Amsacta ? Wlk. 
tcncbrosa, Wlk. 

Antipha, Wlk. 
costalis, Wlk. 

Anaxila, Wlk. 
notata, Wlk. 

Procodeca, Wlk. 
augulifcra, Wlk, ^ 

Rcdoa, Wlk. 

submarginata, Wlk. 

Euproctis, Hiibn. 
virguncula, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk, 
lunata, Wlk. 
tinctifera, Wlk. 


Cispia, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 

Dasychira, Hiibn. 
pudibunda, Linn. 

Lymantria, Hiibn, 
grand is, Wlk. 
marginata, Wlk, 

Enome, Wlk. 
ampla, Wlk. 

Dreata, Wlk. 
plutnipcs, Wlk. 
geminata, Wlk. 
mutans, Wlk. 
mollifcra, Wlk. 

Pan d ala, Wlk. 
dolosa, Wlk. 

Charnidas, Wlk. 
junctifera, Wlk. 

Fam. PsYCHiDJE, Bru. 

Psyche, Schr. 

Doublcdaii, Westw. 

Mctisa, Wlk. 
plana, Wlk. 

Eumcta, Wlk. 

Cramcrii, Westw. 
Teniplctonii, Weatw. 

Cryptotliclca, Tempi. 
consorta, Tempi, 

Fam, Notodontid/i:, St, 

Cerura, Schr. 
liturata, Wlk. 

Stauropus, Germ. 

• altcrnans, Wlk. 

Nioda, Wlk. 
fusiform is, Wlk. 
transvcrsa, Wlk. 

Rilia, Wlk. 
lanccolata, Wlk, 
basivitta, Wlk. 

Ptilomacra, Wlk. 
juvenis, Wlk. 

Elavia, Wlk. 
mctapha;a, Wlk. 

Notodonta, Ochs. 
ejecta, Wlk. 

Iclithyura, Hiibn. 
restituens, Wlk, 

m 

Fam. Limacodidje, Dup. 

Scopelodcs, Westw. 
unicolor, Westw, 

Messata, Wlk. 
rubiginosa, Wlk. 

Miresa, Wlh. * 
argentifera, Wlk, 
aperiens, Wlk. 

Nyssia, H$rr, Sch, 
loBta, Westw. 

Nccera, Herr. Sch. 


graciosa, Westw. 

Narosa, Wlk. 
conspersa, Wlk. 

Naprep% Wlk. • 
varians, Wlk, 

Fam. DREPANULIDiE, Wlk. 

Oreta, TVlk. 
suffusa, Wlk. 
extensa, Wlk. 

Ama, Wlk. 

. apicalis, Wlk. 

Ganisa, l\lk. 
postica, Wlk. 

Fam. Saturinidje, Wlk. 

Attacus, Linn, 

Atlas, Linn. 
lunula, Anon. 

Antherica, Hiibn. 
Mylitta, Drury. 
Assam a, Westw. 

Tropaja, Hiibn. 

Selene, Hiibn. • 

Fam. Bombycid^e, Steph. 

Trabala, Wlk. 
basalis, Wlk. 
prasina, Wlk. 

Lasiocampa, Schr. 
trifascia, Wlk. 

Megasoma, Boisd. 
venustiim, Wlk. 

Lebeda, Wlk. 
repanda, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk. 
scriptiplaga, Wlk. 

\ Fam. CossiD^E, Newm. 

Cossus, Fabr. 

quadrinotatus, Wlh. 

Zeuzera, Latr. 
leuconota, Steph. 
pusilla, Wlk. 

Fam. Hepialide, Steph. 

Phassus, Steph. 
signifer, \\lk. 

Fam. Cymatoptioride, 
Herr. Sch. 

Thyatira, Ochs. 
repugnans, Wlk. 

Fam. Bryopihlide, G u6h, 

Bryophila, Treit. 
semipars, ^Vlk. 
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Fara. Bombycoid^, Gu6n. 

Diphtera, Ochs, 
dcceptura, Wlk. 

r 

Fam. Leucanid^, Gw^n. 

Leucania, Ochs. 
confusa, Wlk. 
exempta, Wlk. 
inferens, Wlk. 
collccta, Wlk. 

Brada, Wlk. 
truncata, Wlk. 

Crambopsis, Wlk. 
cxcludens, Wlk. 

Fam. GLOTTULiDiE, Guin. 

Polytela, Gu^n. 
gloriosa, Fahr, 

Glottula, Guen. 
Domimca, Cram. 

Chasm in a, Wlk. 
pa VO, Wlk. 
cjgnus, Wlk. 

Fam. Apabiid^, Gu^n. 

Laphygma, Gudn. 
obstans, Wlk. 
trajicicns, Wlk. 

Prodcnia, Gucn. 
retina, Friv. 
glaucistriga, Wlk. 
apcrtura, Wlk. 

Calogramma, Wlk. 
festiva, Don. 

Heliophobus, Boisd. 
discrepans, Wlk. 

Hydrajcia, Guen. 
lampadifcra, Wlk. 

Apameii, Ochs. 
undecilia, Wlk. 

Cckena, Stevh. 
serva, Wlk. 

Fam. CABADRiNiOiE, Gudn, 

Arayna, Guen. 
selenampha, GuCn. 

Fam. NoCTUiDiE, Gudn. 

Agrotis, Ochs. 
aristifera, Guer. 
congrua, Wlk. 
punctipcs, Wlk. 
mundata, Wlk. 
transducta. Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
plagifera, Wlk. 

Fam. Hadenidai), Gudn. 

Furois, Hiiln. 
auriplena, Wlk. 


inclusa, Wlk. \ 

Epiceia, Wlk. 
subsignata, Wlk. 

Iladena, Treit. 
subcurva, Wlk, 
postica, Wlk. 
retrahens, Wlk. 
confuncfcns, Wlk. 
congressa, Wlk. 
ruptistviga, Wlk. 

Ansa, Wlk. 
filipalpis, Wlk. 

Fam. Xylinid^:, Gudn. 

liagada, Wlk. 

pyrorcliroma, Wlk. 

Cryassa, Wlk. 
bi facies, Wlk. 

Egelista, Wlk. 
rudivitta, Wlk. 

Xylina, Ochs. 
deflexa, Wlk. 
inchoans, Wlk. 

Fam. Heliothid.e, Gudn. 

Hcliothis, Ochs. 
armigera, Hubn. 

Fam. HiEMEROSiD.®, Gudn 

Ariola, Wlk. 
ccclisigna, Wlk. 
dilcctissima, Wlk. 
saturata, Wlk. 

Fam. AcoNTiDiE, Gudn. 

Xantliodcs, Gudn. 
intcrscpta, Guen. 

Acontia, Ochs. 
tropica, Gudn. 
olivacea, Wlk. 
fasciculosa, Wlk. 
signifcra, Wlk, 
turpis, Wlk. 
miandides, Wlk. 
approximans, \Vlk. 
divulsa, Wlk. 

’’‘egens, Wlk. 
plenicosta, Wlk. 
dctcrminata, Wlk. 
hypaetroides, Wlk. 

Chlumetia, Wlk. 
multilinca, Wlk. 

Fam. AntiiophiliDuE, 
Guen. 

Micra, Gudn. 

c destituta, Wlk. 
derogata, Wlk. 
sim])lcx, Wlk. 

Fam. ERiOPfDvE, Gudn. 

Callopistria, Hiibn. 


exotica, Gudn. 
rivularis, Wlk. 
dupiicans, Wlk. 

Fam. EuRHiPiDiE, Gudn. 

Penicillaria, Gudn. 
nugatrix, Gudn. 
resoluta, Wlk. 
solida, Wlk. 
ludatrix, Wlk. 

Phcsala, Wlk. 
imparata, Wlk. 

Eutclia, Hiibn. 
favillatrix, Wlk. 
tbermcsiides, Wlk. 

Fam. pLUSiiDAD, Boisd. 

Abrostola, Ochs. 
transfixa, Wlk. 

Plusia, Ochs. 
aurifera, Hiibn. 
verticillata, Gudn. 
agramma, Gudn. 
obtusisigna, Wlk. 
nigriJiina, Wlk. 
signata, Wlk. 
dispellens, Wlk. 
propulsa, Wlk, 

Fam. Calpid;e, Gudn. 

Calpe, Treit. 

minuticornis, Gudn. 

Oroesia, Guen. 
emarginata, Fabr. 

Dcva, Wlk. 
condiicens, Wlk. 

Fam. Hemicekidac, Gudn. 

Westcrmannia, Hiibn. 
supcrba, Hiibn. 

Fam. HYBL.EIDA5, Gudn. 

Hyblaja, Gudn. 

Puera, Cram. 
constclIata,*G?/en. 

Nolasena, Wlk. 
ferrifcrvens, Wlk. 

Fam.GoNOPTERiDiE, Gudn. 

Cosmophila, Boisd. 
Indica, Gudn. 
xanthindymA, Boisd, 

Anomis, Hiibn. 
fulvida, Gudn. 

4conica, Wlk. 

Gonitis, Gudn. 
combiuans, Wlk. 
albitibia, Wlk. 
mcsogona, Wlk. 
gntfanivis, Wlk. 
involuta, Wlk. 
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basalis. Wlk. 1 

Eporedva, Wlh, 
damnipcnnis, Wlk, 
Ruaicada, Wlk, 
nigritarsis, Wlk, 
Pasipeda, Wlk. 
rufipalpis, Wlk, 

Fam. Toxocampid^, 
Gu^n, 

Toxocampa, Gu6n, 
mcta.spila, Wlk, 
scxlinea, Wlk, 
quiriquclina, Wlk, 
Albonica, Wlk. 
re versa, Wlk. 

Fam.PoLYDESMiD^, Gu^n. 
Polydcsma, Boisd. 
boarmoides, Wlk. 
crubesccns, Wlk, 

Fam. HoMOPTEEiDiE, Bois. 

Alamis, Guvn. 

spoliata, Wlk, 
Homoptora, Boisd. 
basipallcus, Wlk, 
rctrahcns, Wlk. 
costifera, Wlk. 
divisistriga, Wlk. 
procumbens, Wlk. 
Diacuista, Wlk. 

homopteroides, Wlk. 
Daxata, Wlk. 
bijungcns, Wlk. 

Fam. Hypogra^imtdje, 
Gudn. 

Briarda, Wlk. 

precedent, Wllk. 

Bran a, Wlk. 

calopasa, Wlk. 

Corsa, Wlk. 

lignicolor, W^lk. 
Avatha, Wlk. 

includens, Wlk. 
Gadirtha, W^lk. 
decrcsccns, W^lk. 
impingens, Wlk, 
spurcata, Wlk. 
rectifera, Wlk. 
duplicans, Wlk, 
intrusa, Wlk. ^ 
Ercheia, Wlk, 

diversipennis, Wlk. 
Plotheia, Wlk. 

frontalis, Wlk, 
Diomea, Wlk, 
rotundata, Wlk. 
chfbronicla, Wlk. 


orbicularis, Wlk, 
muscosa, Wlk, 

Dinumma, Wlk, 
placcns, Wlk, 

Lusia, Wlk. 

g^oinetroides, Wlk, 
perbeita, Wlk. 
repulsa’ Wlk. 

A bun is, Wlk. 
trimesa, Wlk. 

Fam. Catepiiid^e, Gu6n. 

Cocytodcs, Guln. 
coerula, Guen. 
niodesta, Wlk, 

Catephia, Ochs. 

. lintcola, Gu^n. 

Anophia, Guln. ^ 
acronyctoides, Gu&n, 

Steiria,‘IP//f. 

subobliqua, W^lk. ! 
trajicicTis, Wlk. 

Aueba, Wlk. 
vclans, Wlk, 

ACgilia, Wlk. 
describens, Wlk. 

Maceda, Wlk. 
mansucta, Wlk, 

Fam. IIypocalid.e, Guen. 

Ilypocala, Guin. 
efflorescens, Gudn. 
subsatura, Guen. 

'*Fain. Catocalid.e, Boisd. 

Blenina, Wlk. 
donans, Wlk. 
accipiens, W lk. 

Fam.OrniDERiD^, Gu^n. 

Ophidcres, Boisd. 
Materna, Linn. 
fullonica, Linn. 

Cajota, Cram. 

A no ilia. Cram. 
Salaminia, Cram. 
Ilypermnestra, Cram. 

, miiltiscripta, Wlk. 
bilineosa, Wlk. 

Potamophera, Gu^n. 
Manila, Cram. 

Lygniodcs, Gu^n, 
rcducens, Wlk. 
disparana, Wlkr> 
hypoleuca, Gu6n. 

Fanu Erebid.®, Gum. 

Oxyodes, Gain. 

(5lytia, Cram. 


Fam. OMMATOPHORID.fi, 
Guin. 

Speiredonia, Hiihn, 
rctrahcns, Wlk. 

Scricia, Gu^n, 
anops, Gu^n, 
parvipennis, Wlk. 

Patula Gum. 
macrops, Unn. 

Argiva, Hiihn. 

hieroglyphica, Drury. 

Beregra, Wlk. 
replcncns, Wlk. 

Fam. JlYPOPYRiDfi, Gu^n. 

Spiramia, Gu^n. 
HcliconiOf Huhn. 
triloba, Gniin. 

Hypopyra, Gu6n. 
vespertilio, Fahr, 

Ortospana, Wlk. 
conncctens, Wlk. 

Entomogramma, Gum. 
fautrix, Guin. 

Fam. BENDiDfi, Gu^n. 

Homaea, Guen. 
clathrum, Gu^n. 

llulodcs, Gum. 
caranca, Cram. 
palumba, Guin. 

Fam. OniiusiDfi, Guiin. 

Sphingomorpha, Gum. 
Chlorca, Cram. 

Lagoptcra, Guln. 
honesta, Hiihn. 
magica, Hiihn. 
dotata, Fahr. 

Opluodes, Guen. 
discriminans, Wlk, 
basistigma, W^lk. 

Cerbia, Wlk. 
fugitiva, Wlk. 

Ophisma, GuCn. 
laetabilis,' Guin. 
delicicns, Wlk. 
gravata, Wlk. 
circumferens, W^lk, 
terminans, ITO. 

Achoea, Hiihn. 

Melicerra, Drury, 
Mezentia, Cram, 
Cyllota, Gu^n. 
Cyllaria, Cram. 
fusifera, Wlk. 
signivittn. WIL 
reversa, B7A. 
combinans, Wlk. 
expcctans, Wlk. 
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Scrrodes, Gu6n. 
campana, Guin, 

Naxia, Gu6n, 

absentimacula, Guin, 
Onelia, Gnen, 
calefaciens, Wlk, 
calorifica; Wlk, 

Calesia, Gu^n, 

hoeraorrhoda, Gu6n. 

IlypsDtra, Gu^n, 
trigonifcra, Wlk, 
curvifera, Wlk, 
condita, Wlk. 
complacens, Wlk. 
divisa, Wlk. 

Opliiusa, Ochs. 
myops, Gu^n. 
albivitta, Gu6n. 
Achatina, Sulz. 
fulvutoenia, Gu(!n. 
simillima, Gucn. 
festinata, Wlk. 
pallidilinca, Wlk. 
luteipalpis, Wlk. 

Fodina, GuH. 
stola, Gucn. 

Grammodes, Guin, 
Ammonia, Cram, 
Mygdon, Cram. 
stolida, Fabr. 
mundicolor, Wlk. 

Fam. Ecclididjs, Guen. 

Trigonodcs, Guin. 
Hippasia, Cram. 

Fam. KEMiGiDiE, Gucn. 

Remigia, Guen. 
Archesia, Cram. 
frugalis, Fabr. 
pcrtendens, Wlk. 
congregata, Wlk. 
opt u rata, Wlk. 

Fam. FociLLiDiE, Gu6n. 

Focilla, Gu^n. 

submemorans, Wlk. 

Fam. AMPHIGANIDiE, 
Gu4n, 

Laccra, Gu4n. 
capclla, Gu4n. 

Amphigonia, Gu^n. 
hepatizans, Gu6n, 

Fam. Thekmisid.®, Gain. 

Sympis, Gu^n. 

^ rufibasis, Gu6n, 


Thermesia, Hiibn, 
finipalpis, Wlk. 
soluta, \^k. 

Azazia, Wlk, 
rubricans, Boisd. 

Selenis, Gu^n. 
nivisapex, Wlk. 
multi guttata, Wlk. 
semilux, Wlk. 

Ephyrodcs, Gu^n. 
excipiens, Wlk. 
cristisfera, Wlk, 
lincifera, Wlk. 

Capnodes, Gu^n. 
•maculicosta, Wlk. 

Ballatha, Wlk. 
atrotumens, Wlk, 

Daranissa, Wlk. 
digramma, Wlk. 

Darsa, Wlk. 

defcctissima, Wlk. 


Fam. Urapterydje, Guin.\ 

Lagyra, Wlk. 

Talaca, Wlk, 


Fam. Ejtnomid^, Gu^n, 

Hyperythra, Gu^n. 

limbolaria, Gucn, 
Orsonoba, Mlk. 

Rajaca, Wlk. 
Fascellina, Wlk. 

chromataria, Wlk. 
Laginia, WUt. 
bractiaria, Wlk, 


Fam. Boarmid.®, GuCn, 

Amblychia, Guen. 
angcroriia, Gucn. 
poststrigaria, Wlk. 

Boarmia, Treit. 
sublavaria, Gu^n. 
admissaria, Gucn. 
raptaria, Wlk. 
Medasina, Wlk. 
Bhurraitra, Wlk, 
Suiasasa, Wlk, 
diffluaria, Wlk. 
caritaria, Wlk. 
exclusari^ Wlk. 

Ilypochroma, Gucn. 
liiinimaria, Gu6n. 

Gnophos, Treit. 

Pul in da, Wlk, 
Culataria, Wlk, 

Hcmerophila, Steph, 
vidbisara, Wik, 


Agathia, Gu6n. 

blandiaria, Wlk, 
Bulonga, Wlk. 

Ajaia, Wlk. 
Chacoraca, Wlk. 
Chandubija, Wlk. 

Fam. Geometrid^, Gu6n. 

Gcomctra, Linn. 
spccularia, Gu^n. 

Nan da, Wlk. 
Nemoria, Hiibn., 
caudularia, Gucn. 
solidaria, Gu^n. 
Thalassodcs, GuCn, 
quadraria, Gucn. 
catenaria, Wlk. 
immissaria, Wlk, 
Sisunaga, Wlk. 
adornataria, Wlk, 
ineritaria, Wlk. 
coelataria, Wlk. 
gratularia, Wlk. 
chi orozon aria, Wlk. 
Ia3saria, Wlk. 
simpliciaria, Wlk, 
immissaria, Wlk, 
Comibfcna, Wlk. 
Divapala, Wlk. 
impulsaria, Wlk, 
Celenna, Wlk. 

saturaturia, Wlk. 
Pseudoterpna, Wlk. 

Vivilaca, Wlk. 
Amaurinia, Guin, 
rubrolimbaria, ^Vlk. 

Fam. PALYADiE, Gu6n. 

Eumclea, Dune, 
ludovicata, Gu6n,' 
aureliata, Guen. 
carnearia, Wlk. 

Fam. ErnYRiD^, Gu^n. 

Ephyra, Dup. 
obrinaria, Wlk. 
decursaria, Wlk. 
Cacavena, Wlk. 
abhadraca, Wlk. 
Vasudeva, Wlk. 
Siisarmana, Wlk, 

V utnmana, Wlk, 
inoequata, Wlk, 
c 

Fam. Acidalidje, Gu4n. 

Drapetodes, Gu4n. 

mitaria, Gu4n, 
Pomasia, Guen. 

Psylaria, Gu4n. 
Sunaiidaria, Wlk, 
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Acidalia, TreiU 
obliviaria, Wlh, 
adeptaria, Wlk, 
nexiaria, Wlk» 
addictaria, Wlk. 
actiosaria, Wlk. 
defanaataria, Wlk. 
negataria, Wlk. 
actuaria, Wlk. 
caisaria, Wlk. 

Cabera, StepL 
falsaria, Wlk. 
dccussaria, Wlk. 
famularia, Wlk. 
nigrarenaria, Wlk. 

llyria, Steph. 
elataria, Wlk. 
marcidaria, Wlk. 
obi atari a, Wlk. 
grataria, Wlk. 
rhod inaria, Wlk. 

Timandra, Dup. 

Ajuia, Wlk. 

Vijuia, Wlk. 

Agyris, Guen. 
deliaria, Gu^n. 

Zancloptery X, Herr. Sch. 
saponaria, Herr. Sch. 

Fam. Micronidas, Gu^n. 

Micronia, Guin. 
caudata, Fair. 
aculeata, Gu4n. 

Fam. Macarida:, Guen. 

Macaria, Curt. 
Ijleonora, Cram. 
Varisara, Wlk, 
Rhagivata, Wlk. 
Palaca, Wlk. 
lionestaria, Wlk. 

San gat a, Wlk. 
honoraria, Wlk. 
cessaria, Wlk. 
subcaudaria, Wlk. 

Doava, Wlk. 
ndjutaria, Wlk. 
figuraria, Wlk. 

Fam. LARENTIDiE, Gu^ji. 

Sauris, Gu^n. 

hirudinata, Guen. 

Camptograjjama, Steph. 
baccata, Guen. • 

Blemyia, Wlk. 

Bataca, Wlk. 
blitiaria, Wlk. 

Coremia, Ghi^n. 
Gomatina, Wlk. 

Lobophora, Curt. 
Salisuca, Wlk. 

VOL. I. 


Ghosba, Wlk. 
contributaria, Wlk. . 

Mesogramma, Steph. 
lactularia, Wlk. 
scitaria, Wlk. 

Eupithecia, Curt. 
recensitaria, Wlk. 
admixWia, Wlk. 
immixtaria, Wlk. 

Gathynia, Wlk. 
miraria, Wlk. 

Fam. PjLATYDiDiE, Guen. 

Trigonia, Guin. 
Cydonialis, Cram. 

Fam. IIypENiDA3, Herr. 

Sch. 

Dicliromia, Gudn. 
Orosialis, Cram.* 

Ilypcna, Schr. 
rhombalis, Guen. 
jocosalis, Wlk* 
mandatalis, Wlk. 
quaesitalis, Wlk. 
laceratalis, Wlk. 
iconicalis, Wlk. 
labatalis, Wlk. 
obaccrralis, Wlk. 
pactalis, Wlk. 
raralis, Wlk. 
pnritalis, Wlk. 
surreptalis, Wlk. 
detersalis, Wlk. 
inefFcctalis, Wlk. 
incongrualis, Wlk. 
rubripunctum, Wlk. 

Gesonia, Wlk. 
"“obeditalis, Wlk. 
duplex, Wlk. 

Fam, IIerminidjb, Dup. 

Ilerminia, Lair. 
Timonalis, Wlk. 
Qiffasalis, Wlk. 
intcrstans, Wlk. 

Adrapsa, Wlk. 
ablualis, Wlk. 

B rtula, Wlk. 
abjiulicalis, Wlk. 
raptatalis, Wlk. 
contigens, Wlk. 

Bocana, Wlk. 
jutalis, Wlk. 
manifestalis, Wlj^. 
ophiusalis, Wlk. 
vagalis, Wlk. 
turpatalis, Wlk. 
hyperaalis, WIL 
gravatalis, Wlk. 

. tumidalis, Wlk. 

*u 


Orthaga, Wlk. 
EuadrusaJis, Wlk. 

Ilipoepa, Wlk. 
lapsalis, Wlk. * 

Lamura, Wlk.’ 
obcrratalis, Wlk. 

Echana, Wlk. 
abavalis, Wlk. 

Dragana, Wlk. 
pansalis, Wlk. 

Pingrasa, Wlk. 
accural is, Wlk. 

Egnasia, Wlk. 
ephyradalis, Wlk. 
accingalis, Wlk. 
participalis, Wlk. 
usurpatalis, Wlk. 

Berrcsa, Wlk. 
natalis, Wlk. 

Imma, Wlk. 
rugosalis, Wlk. 

Chusaris, Wlk. 
retatalis, Wlk. 

Corgatha, Wlk. 
zonalis, Wlk. 

Catada, Wlk. ' 
glomeralis, Wlk. 
captiosalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Pyralidje, Gu4n. 

Pyralis, Linn. 
igniflualis, Wlk, 
Palesalis, Wlk. 
reconditalis, Wlk. 
Idalialis, Wlk. 
Janassalis, Wlk. 

Aglossa, Latr. 
Giiidusalis, Wlk. 

La ban da, Wlk. 
herbcalis. Wlk. 

Fam. Ennychid.e, Dup. 

Pyrausta, Schr. 
*absistalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Asopida:, Gu&n. 

Dcsmia, Westw. 
afSictalis, Gu&n. 
concisalis, Wlk. 

ACdiodes, Gudn. 
flavibasalis, Guen. 
cffertalis, Wlk. 

Samea, Gu&n. 
gratiosalis, Wk. 

Asopia, Gu^. 
vulgalis, Gu6n. 
falsidicaJis, Wlk. 
abruptalis, Wlk. 
latimarginalis, Wlk. 
pneteritalis, Wlk. 
Eryyalis, Wlk. * 
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" roridalis, WIL 

Agathodes, Gu^n. 
ostcntalis, Geyer. 

Leu^inades, Gxi^n. 
orbonalis, Gu^n, 

Hymenia, Hiibn. 
recurvalis, Fabr» 

A^rotera, Schr, 
sufFusalis, Wlk. 
decessalis, Wlk. 

Isopteryx, Guin. 
*melaleucaUs, Wlk. 
^impulsalis, Wlk. 
’^spilomelalis, Wlk. 
acclaralis, Wlk. 
abnegatalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Hydrocampid^, 

Gu^n. 

Oligostigma, Guin, 
obitalis, Wlk. 
votalis, Wlk, 

Cataclysta, Herr. Sch. 
dilucidalis, Gu^r. 
bisectalis, Wlk, 
blandialis, Wlk. 
elutalis, Wlk. 

Fam.SpiLOMELiD^, Guen. 

Lcpyrodes, Gu^n. 
geometralis, Gn(^n. 
lepidalis, Wlk. 
peritalis, Wlk. 

Phalangiodes, Gucn, 
Neptisalis, Cram. 

Spilomela, Guen. 
meritalis, Wlk. 
abdicalis, W/k. 
decussalis, Wlk, 
aurolinealis, Wlk. 

Nistra, Wlk. 
coelatalis, Wlk. 

Pagyda, Wlk, 
sal vails, Wlk. 

Massepha, Wlk. 
absolutalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Margarodid^e, 

Guen. 

Glyphodes, Guen. 

diurnalis, Gu6n. 

' decretalis, Gu^n. 
coesalis, Wlk. 
univocalis, Wlk. 

Phakellura, L Guild. 
gazorialis, Gu^n. 

Margarodes, Gu^n. 
psittacalis, Hiibn. 
pomonaljs, Gui'n. 

I liilaralis, Wlk. 


Pygospila, Gu^n. 
Tyresalis, Cram. 

Ncurina, Gu4n. 
Procopialis, Cram. 
ignibasalis, Wlk. 

Ilurgia, Wlk. 
defamalis, Wlk. 

Maruca, Wlk. 
ruptalis, Wlk. 
caritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. BoTYDiE, Gu^n, 

Botys, Latr. 

marginalis, Cram. 
sellalis, Gu^n. 
ninltilinealis, Gn6n. 
admcnsalis, Wlk. 
al>yinigalis, Wlk. 
rutilalis, Wlk. 
■Rdinixtalis, Wlk, 
cclatalis, Wlk. 
dcductalis, Wlk. 
celsalis, Wlk. 
vulsalis, Wlk. 
ultimalis, Wik. 
tropi calls, Wlk. 
abstrusalls, Wlk. 
ruralis, Wlk. 
adhoesalis, Wlk. 
illisalis, Wlk, 
stultalls, Wlk. 
adductalls, Wlk. 
histricalis, Wlk. 
illectalis, Wlk. 
suspicalis, Wlk. q 
Janassalis, Wlk. 
Ncphealis, Wlk. 
Cynaralis, Wik. 

Dial is, Wlk. 

Thaisalis, Wlk, 
Bryopealls. Wlk. 
Myrlnalis, Wlk. 
phycidalis, Wlk. 
annulalis, Wlk. 
brcvi lineal is, Wlk. 
plagiatalis, Wlk. 

Ebulea, Guen. 
aberratalls, Wlk. 
Camillalis, Wlk. 

Pionea, GuCn. »» 

actualis, Wlk. 
Optlletalis, Wlk. 
Jubesalis, Wlk. 
brevlalis, Wlk. 
suffusalis, Wlk. 

Scbpulaiv Schr. 
revocatalis, Wlk. 
turgidalis. Wlk. 
volutatalis. Wlk. 

Godara, Wll 
pervasalis, Wlk. 


Hcrculla, Wlk. 

bractialis, Wlk. 
Mecyna, Gu6n. 
deprivalls, Wlk. 

Fam. ScoPARiD^, Gu6n, 

Scoparla, Haw. 
murificalis, 'Wlk. 
congestalis, Wlk. 
Alconalis, Wlk. 

Da van a, Wlk. 

Phalantalis, Wlk. 
Darsania, Wlk. 

Niobesalis, Wlk. 
Dosara, Wlk. 
coelatella, Wlk. 
lapsalis, Wlk. 
inimeritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. CiiOREUTiD^ 

S taint. 

Niaccaba, Wlk. 

sumptialis, Wlk. 
Siniffithis, Leach. 
Clatella, Wlk. 
Damonellu, Wlk. 
Bathusclla, Wlk. 

Fam. PuTCiJ>^, Staint. 

Myeiois, Hiibn. 
actiosclla, Wlk. 
biacliatella, Wlk. 
cautolla, Wlk. 
adaptclln, Wlk. 
illusella, Wlk. 
basifuscclla, Wlk. 
Ligeralis, Wlk. 
Marsyasalis, Wlk. 
Dascusa, Wlk. 

Valensalis, Wlk. 
Daroma, Wlk. 
Zeuxoalis, Wlk. 
Epulusalis, Wlk. 
Timciisalis, Wlk. 
Homoesoma, Curt. 
gratella, Wlk. 
Getusella, Wlk. 
Nephopteryx, Hiibn. 
Etolusalis, Wlk. 
Cyllusalis, Wlk. 
Hylasalis, Wlk. 
Acisalis, Wlk. 
Harpa^Alis, Wlk. 
!®olusalis, Wlk. 
Argiadcsalls, Wlk. 
Philiasalis, Wlk. 
Pempelia, Hiibn. 

laudatella, Wlk. 
Prionapteryx, Steph. 
Llncusalis, Wlk. 
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Pindicitorfl, Wlk. 
Acreonalis, Wlk, 
Annusalis, Wlk, 
Thysbesalis, Wlk, 
Linceusalis, Wlk, 
Lacipea, Wlk, 
muscosella, Wlk, 
Araxes, Steph, 
admotella, Wlk, 
dccusella, Wlk, 
celsella, Wlk. 
adraigratella, Wlk, 
coesella, Wlk, 
candidatella, Wlk, 
Catagela, Wlk. 
adjurella, Wlk, 
acricuclla, Wlk, 
lunulella, Wlk, 

Fam. Crambidae, Dup, 

Crambus, Fair. 

concinellus, Wlk, 
Darbhaca, Wlk, 
inceptclla, Wlk, 
Jartheza, Wlk. 

honorclla, Wlk. 
Bulina. Wlk, 
solitella, Wlk, 
Bembina, Wlk. 

Cyanusalis, Wlk, 
Chile, Zinck. 
dodatella, Wlk. 
gratiosella, Wlk, 
aditclla, Wlk, 
blitella, Wlk. 
Dariausa, Wlk. 

Eubusalis, Wlk. 
Arrhade, Wlk. 

Ematheonalis, Wlk. 
Darnensis, Wlk. 
Strephondla, Wlk. 

Fam. CHLCEPHORlDiE, 

S taint, 

Thagora, Wlk. 

figurans, Wlk. 
Earias, Hiibn. 
chromatana, Wlk. 

Fam, ToRTBiciDiE, Stepk 

Lozota3nia, Steph. 

retractana, Wlk. ^ 
Peronea, Curt 
divisana, Wlk, 
Lithogramma, Steph. 

flexilineana, Wlk, 
Bictyopteryx, Steph. 

punctana, Wlk, 
Horaona, Wlk, 
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fasciculatia, Wlk. 

Hemonia, Wlk. 
orbiferana, Wlk. 

Achroia, Hiibn. 
tricingulana, W^k. 

Fam. Yp<womedtidje, 
Steph. 

Atteva^ Wlk. 
niveigutta, Wlk. 

Fam. Gelichid^, Staint. 

Depressaria, Haw. 
obligatella, Wlk. 
firabriella, Wlk. 

Decuaria, Wlk. 
m^ndicella, Wlk, 

Gelechia, Hiibn. * 
nugatclla, Wlk. 
calatclltv, Wlk. 
dediictclla, Wlk. 
Perionella, W lk. 

Gizama, Wlk. 
bland id la, Wlk. 

Enisipia, Wlk. 
falscUa, Wlk. 

Gapharia, Wlk. 
recitatclla, Wlk. 

Goesa, Wlk. 
dccusella, Wlk. 

Cimitra, W'^lk. 
scdusclla, Wlk. 

Ficulca, Wlk. 
brandiildla, Wlk. 
tFrcsili^ Wlk. 
ncsciatclla, Wlk, 

Gesontha, Wlk. 
captiosclla, Wlk. 

Agin is, Wlk. 
hilariclla, Wlk. 

Cadra, Wlk. 
defbctclla, Wlk. 

Fam, Glyputptibae, 
Staint 

Glyphyteryx, Hiibn, 
.scitulella, Wlk, 

Ilybcle, Wlk, 

^ raansuetella, Wlk. 

Fam. TiNei^ae, ZecrcA. 

Tinea, Linn, 
tapetzdla, Linn, 
receptella, Wlk, 
pdionella, Linn, • 
plagiferella, Wlk, 

Fam. Lyonetidac, Staint. 

Cachura, Wlk. 
objectella, Wlk. 

u 2 


Fam.PxEBOPHORiDAE, Zell. 
Ptcrophorus, Geoffr. 
leucadactylus, Wlk, 
oxydactylus, Wflk. 
anisodactylus, Wlk, 


Order Blptera, Linn, 

Fani. Mycetophilid-®, 
Hal. 

Sciara, Meig. 

’^valida, Wlk. 

Fam. Cecidomyzidje, //a/. 

Cecidomyia, Lair. 
♦primaria, Wlk. 

Fam. SiMULiDJE, Hal. 

Simulium, Latr. 
*de8tinatum, Wlk. 

Fam. Chironomidae, Hal 

Ceratopogon, ^^^g. 
*albocinctiis, Wlk, 

Fam. Cdlicid^, Steph. 

Culex, Linn. 

regius, Thwaites, 
fuscanus, Wled. 
circumvolans, Wlk. 
contrahens, Wlk. 

Fam. Tipulid^, Hal. 

Ctenophora, Fabr. 
Taprobanes, Wlk, 

Gymnoplistia ? Wlstw. 
hebes, Wlk. 

Fam. Stratiomidjb, Latr. 

Ptilocera, Wied, 

quadridentata, Fabr. 
fastuosa, Geist 

Pachygaster, Meig. 
rufitarsis, Macq. 

Acanthina, Wied. 
azurea, Geist 

Fam. Tabanid^, Leach, 

Pangonia, Latr. 
Taprobanes, Wlk, 

Fam, AeiLiDiE, Leach, 

Trupanea, Macq. 
Ccylanica, Macq. 

Asilus, Linn, 

flavicornis, Macq. 
Bariiyn, Wlk, ^ 
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Fam. Dolichopid^, 
Leach, 

Psijppus, Meig. 
*procuratus, Wlk. 

Fam. Mdscid^, Latr, 

Tachina ? Fahr, 
♦tenebrosa, Wlk, 

Musca, Linn, 
domestica, Linn, 

Dacus, Fabr^ 

’’‘interclasus, Wlk. 
*nigro8encus, Wlk. 
♦detentus, Wlk. 

Ortalis, Fall, 

♦confundens, Wlk. 

Sciomyza, Fall. 
*lcncotclus, Wlk. 

Drosophila, Fall. 
‘•‘restitueiis, Wlk. 

Fam. Nycteribid^, 
Leach. 

Nycteribia, Lair. 

? a species 

parasitic on Sea- 
tophilus Coroman- 
delicus, Bligh. See 
ante^ p. 161. 

Order Bemiptera, Linn. 

Fam.PACHYCORiDJS, Dali 

Cantuo, Amyot ^ Serv. 
ocellatus, Thunb. 

Callidea, Lap. 
superba, Dali. 
Stockerus, Linn. 

Fam. Eurygastejrid^, 
Dali. 

Trigonosoma, Lap. 
Desfontainii, Fabr. 

Fam. Plataspid^, Dali. 

Coptosoma, Lap. 
laticeps, Dali, 

Fam. HALYDiDiE, Dali. 

Halys, Fahr. 
dentata, Fabr. 

Fam. PENTATOMIDiE, 
Steph. 

Pentatoma, Oliv. 

Timorensensis, Hope. , 
Taprobanepsis, Dali, j 
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Catacanthus, Spin. 
incarnatu8» Drury. 

Rhaphigaster, Lap. 
congrua, Wlk. 

Fam. Edessid^, Dali. 

Aspongopus, Lap. 

a nus, Fabr. 

Tesseratoma, Lep. ^ 
Serv. 

papillosa, Drury. 

Cyclopclta, Am. ^ Serv. 
siccifolia, Hope. 

Fam. PlIYLLOCEPHALlOiE, 

Dali 

Phyllocephfja, Lap. 
iEgyptiaca, Lefeh. 

Fam. MiCTiDiE, Dali. 

Mictis, Leach. 
castanea, Dali. 
valida, Doll. 
punctum, Hope. 

Crinoccrus, Burm. 
ponderosus, Wlk. 

Fam.ANisoscELiDJE,2>a//. 

Leptoscelis, Lap. 
ventralis, Dali. 
turpis, Wlk. 
marginalis, ^Vlk. 

Serinetha, Spin. m 
T aprobanensis, Dali. 
abdominalis, Fabr. 

Fam. AltdiDuE, Dali. 

Alydus, Fabr. 
linearis, Fabr. 

Fam. StenockpiialiduE, 
Dali. 

lAiptocorisa, Latr. 
Chineiisis, Dali. 

Fam. CoREiDAE, Steph. ’ 

Rhopalus^ Schill. 
interruptus, Wlk. 

Fam. LYOiEiDiE, Wesiw. 

Lygaeus, Fahr. 
lutescens, Wlk. 
fignratus, Wlk. 
discifer, fP/A 

Rhyparochromus, Curt. 
testaciepes, Wlk. 
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Fam. Aradid^, Wlk. 

Piestosoma, Lap. 
picipes, Wlk. 

Fam. T 1 NQID.E, Wlk. 

Calloniana, Wlk. 
*elegans, Wlk. 

Fam. CiMicip^, Wlk. 

Cimex, Linn. 
lectularius, Linn.? 

Fam. Reduviidac, Steph. 

Pirates, Burm. 
marginatus, Wlk. 

Acaiithaspis, Am. k Serv. 
sanguinipcs, Wlk. 
fulvispiiia, Wlk. 

Fam. IIyprometkid^, 
Leach. 

Ptilomera, Am. §• Serv. 
laticauda, Hardw. 

Fam. Nepip.®, Leach. 

I Belostoma, Latr. 

Indicum, St. Farg. ^ 
Serv. 

Nepa, Linn. 
minor, Wlk. 

Fam.NoTONECTiDAc,5'^c/?^. 

Notonecta, Lmn. 
abbreviata, Wlk. 
simplex, Wlk. 

Corixa, Geoff. 
*subjacens, Wlk. 


Order Komoptera, Latr. 

Fam. CiCADiDiE, Westw. 

Dundubia, Am. ^ Serv. 
stipata, Wlk. 

Clonia, Wlk. 

Larus, Wlk. 

Cicada, Linn. 
limitaris, Wlk. 
nubifurca, Wlk. 

FaA.FuLQORiD Ji), Schaum. 

Hotinus, Am. ^Serv. 
maculatus, Oliv, 
fulvirostris, Wlk. 
coccineus, Wlk. 
Pyrops, Spin. 
punctata, Oliv, 
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Apbsena, Gu4r. 
sanguinalis, Westw. 

Elidiptera, Spin. 
Emcrsoniana, White. 

Earn. CixiiDiE, Wlk. 

Eurybrachyg, Gu^r. 
tomcntosa, Fabr. 
dilatata, Wlk. 
criidelis, Westw. 

Cixius, Latr. 

’•‘nubilus, Wlk. 

Earn. IssiDiE, Wlk. 

Hemisphserius, Schaum. 
*Schaiimi, Stal. 
*bipu8tulatus, Wlk. 

Earn. Derbid^, Schaum. 

Thracia, Westw. 
pterophoridcs, Westw. 

Derbe, Fabr. 

*furcato-vittata, Stak 

Earn. Elattid^e, Schaum. 

Flatoidcs, Gu&. 
hyalin us, Fabr. 


tenebrosus, Wlk. 
Ricania, Germ. 

Hcmerobii, Wlk. 
Poeciloptera, Latr. 
pulverulenta, Guir. 
stellaris, Wlk. 
Tcnneiftina, White. 


Earn. Memdracid^, Wlk. 

Oxyrhachis, Germ. 
♦indicans, Wlk. 

Centrotus, Fabr. 
♦reponcns, Wlk. 
♦malleus, Wlk. 
substitutus, Wlk. 
♦deciplens, Wlk. 
♦relinquens, Wlk. 
♦imitator, Wlk. 
♦repress us, Wlk. 
♦tcrminalis, Wlk. 


Earn. Cercopid^, Leach. 

Cercopis, Fabr. 

inclusa, Wlk* 
Ptyelus, Lep. ^ Serv. 
costal is, Wlk. 


Earn. Tettigoniid.®, Wlk. 

• 

Tettigonia, Latr. ^ 
paulula, Wlk. 


Earn. Sc ARID.®, Wlk. 

Ledra, Fabr. 
rugosa, Wlk. 
conica, Wlk. 
Gypona, Germ. 
prasina, Wlk. 


Earn. Iassid®, Wlk. 

Acocephalus, Germ. 
porrectus, Wlk. 

Earn. PsYLLiD®, Lair. 

Psylla, Goff. 
♦marginalis, Wlk. 

Earn. CocciD®, Leach. 

Lecanium, Illig. 
Coffeaj, Wlk. 
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CHAP. VII. 

• AEACIINIDA — MYRIOPODA — CRUSTACEA, ETC. 

With a few striking exceptions, tlie trite spiders of 
Ceylon resemble in cecoiiomy and appearance those we 
are accustomed to see at home. They frc*quent the 
houses, the gardens, the rocks and the stems of trees 
and along the sunny paths, where the forest meets the 
open countiy, the Epeira and her congeners, the true 
net-weaving spiders, extend their lacework, the grace of 
their designs being even less attractive than the beauty 
of the creatures that elaborate them. 

Those of them that live in the woods select Avith sin- 
gular sagacity the bridle-paths and narrow passages for 
expanding their nets ; no doubt perceiving that the larger 
insects frequent these oiienings for iacility of movement 
through the jungle ; and that the smaller ones are car- 
ried towards them by currents of air. Their nets are 
stretched across the path from four to eight feet above 
the ground, suspended from projecting shoots, and at- 
tached, if possible, to thorny shrubs ; and these sometimes 
exhibit the most remarkable scenes of carnage and 
destruction. I have taken down a ball as large as a 
man’s head consisting of successive layers rolled together, 
in the heart of which was the den bf the family, whilst 
the envelope Avas formed, sheet after sheet, by coils of 
the old web fdled with the wings and limbs of insects 
of all descriptions, frpin large moths and butterflies 
to mosquitoes and minute coleoptera. Each layer 
appeared to have been originally hung across the 
passage to intercept the expected prey ; and, as it became 
‘surcharged* Avith carcases, ^o have been loosened, tossed 
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over by the wind or its own weight, and wrapped rdund 
the nucleus in the centre, the spider replacing it by a 
fresh sheet, to be in turn detached and added to the 
mass within. 

Walckenaer has described a spider of large size, under 
the name of Olios Taprobaniiis, which is very common 
and conspicuous from the fieiy luie of the under surface, 
the remainder being covered with gray hair so short 
and line that the body seems almost denuded. It spins 
a moderate-sized web, hung vertically between two sets 
of strong lines, stretched one above the other athwart 
the pathways. Some of the cords thus carried hori- 
zontally from tree to tree at a considerable height from 
the ground are so 'strong as to cause a painful check 
across the face when moving quickly against them,; and 
more than once in riding I have had my hat lifted off my 
head by a single hne.^ * 

Separated by maiked peculiarities of structure, as well 
as of instinct, from the spiders which live in the open 
air, and busy themselves in providing food during the 
day, the Mygale fasdata i^ not only sluggish in its habits, 
but disgusting in its*form and dimensions. Its colour is a 
gloomy brown, interrupted by irregular blotches and faint 
bands (whence its trivial name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled 
with hau's, and its limbs, when expanded, stretch over 
an area of six to eight inches in diameter. It is familiar 
to Emopeans in Ceylon, who have given it the name, 
and ascribed to it the fabidous propensities, of the 
Tarenttila.^ 


^ Over the country generally are 
scattered species of G aster acanthuj 
remarkable for their firm shell-co- 
vered bodies, with^projectin^ knobs 
arranged in naira. In habit these, 
anomalous-looking Epeiridee appear 
to differ in no respect from the 
rest of the family, waylaying their 
prey in similar situations and in the 
same manner. 

Another veiy singular subgenus, « 

u 


met with in Ceylon, is distinguished 
by the abdomen being dilated behind, 
and anued with two long spines, arch- 
ing obliquely backwards. These ab- 
nonnai kinds are not so handsomely 
coloured as the smaller species of 
typical form. 

^ Species of the true 7 sxq 
not uncommon in Ceylon,* they are 
all of veiy small size, and perfectljf 
hannless. * 

> 

4 , 
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By day it remains concealed in its den, whence it 
issues at night to feed on larvrn and worms, devouring 
cockroaches^ and their pupm, and attacking the mille- 
peds, gryllotalpa\ and other fleshy insects. The Mygale 
is found abundantly in the northern and eastern parts 
of the' island, and occasionally in dark unfrequented 
apartments in the western province ; but its inchnations 
are solitary, and it shuns the busy traffic of towns. 

Ticks . — Ticks are to be classed among the intolerable 
nuisances to the Ceylon traveller. They hve in immense 
numbers in the jungle?, and attaching themselves to 
the plants by the two forelegs, lie in wait to catch at 
unwary animals as they })aas. A shower of these dimi- 


‘ Mr. Edgar L. Layard har de- 
scribed thtj encounter between a M^- 
gale and a cockroach, which lie wit- 
nessed in the niadua of a temple at 
Alittane, between Anarajapoora and 
Dambool. When about a yard apart, 
each discenied tlie other and stood 
still, the spider with his legs slightly 
bent and his body raised, the co(*k- 
roach confronting him and directing 
his antenme with a restless undu- 
lation towards his enemy. The 
spider, by stealthy movements, ap- 
proached to witliiii a few inches and 
paused, both parties eyeing each otlier 
intently : then suddenly a rush, a 
scuffle, and both fell to the ground, 
when the blatta’s wings closed, the 
spider seized it imder the throat 
with his claws, and drag^ng it into 
a comer, the action of his jaws was 
distinctly audible. Next morning 
Mr. Layard found the soft parts of 
the body had been eaten, nothing but 
the head, thorax, and elytra remain- 
ing. — Ann. May. Nat. Hist. May, 
1853. 

* Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journal y vol. i. p. 279, in speaking of 
the multitude of these creatures in 
the mountains of Nepal, winders 
what they find to feed on, as in these 
humid forests in which they literally 
swarmed, there was neither pathway 
nor animal life. In Ceylon they 
fiboimd everywhere in the plains on 
the low brushwood j and in the very 


driest seasons they are quite as nu- 
merous as at other times. In the 
mountain zone, which is more humid, 
they are less prevalent. Dogs are 
tormented by them; and they display 
something closely allied to cunning 
in alwayvS. fastening on an animal in 
those parts where tliey cannot be 
torn off by Ids paws ; on his eye- 
bi'ows, the tips of his cars, mid the 
back of his neck. With a coiTe- 
sponding distinct I have always ob- 
served in the gambols of tlie Dariah 
dogs, tliat they invariably commence 
their attentions by mutiudly gnawing 
eacli otlier’s ears and necks, as if in 
pursuit of ticks from places from 
which each is unable to expel them 
for himself. Horses liave a similar 
instinct ; and when they meet, they 
apply their teeth to the roots of the 
ears of their companions, to^the neck 
and the crown of the liead. The 
buffaloes and oxen are relieved of 
ticks by Jhe crows 'which rest on 
their backs as they browse, and free 
them from these pests. In the low 
country the same acoeptable office is 
performed by the cattle - keeper 

heron ” (Ardea ))uhuleus)y which is 
sure to be found in attendance on 
them while grazing; and the animals 
seem to know their benefactors, and 
^ttand quietly, while tlie birds peck 
their tormentors from their flanks.*’ — 
Mag. Nat. Hist. p. Ill, 1844. 
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native vermin will sometimes drop from a branch, if 
unluckily shaken, and disperse themselves over the body, 
each fastening on the neck, the ears, and eyehds, and 
inserting a barbed proboscis. They burrow, with their 
heads pressed as far as practicable under the skin, causing 
a sensation of smarting, as if particles of red hot sand 
had been scattered over the flesh. If torn from their 
hold, the suckers remain behind and form an ulcer. 
The only safe expedient is to tolerate the agohy of 
their penetration till a drop of coco-nut oU or the 
juice of a lime can be apphed, ^when these httle furies 
drop ofi' with )Ut fm'thcr iU consequences. One very 
large species, dappled with grey, attaches itself to tlie 
buri'alocs. 

- The Tromhidium t'nctomm of Hermann is 
found about Aripo, and generally over the northern pro- 
inccs, — where after a shower of rain or heavy niglit’s 
dew, they appear in countless myriads. It is about half 
an inch long, like a tuft of crimson velvet, and imparts 
its colouring matter readily to any fluid in Avhich it may 
be immersed. It feeds on vegetable juices, and is per- 
fectly; innocuous. Its European representative, similarly 
tinted, and found in garden mould, is commonly called 
the “ Little red jhllion.” 

Myriapods. — The certainty with Avhich an accidental 
pressure or unguarded touch is I'esented and retorted by 
a bite, makes the centipede, when it has taken up its 
temporary abode within a sleeve or the fold of a dress, 
by far the most unwelcome of all the Singhalese assail- 
ants. The great size, too (little short of a foot in length), 
to which it sometimes attains, renders it formidable ; and, 
apart from the apprehension of unpleasant consequences 
from a wound, one shudders at the bare idea of such 
hideous creatures crawling over the skin, beneath the 
innermost folds of one’s garments. 

At the head of the Myriapods, and pre-eminent from 
a superiorly-developed organisation, stands the genus 
Cermatia : singular-looking ^objects ; mounted upon sler»- 
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der legs, of gradually increasing length from front to 
rear, the hind ones in some species being amazingly 
prolonged, and all handsomely marked with brown 
annuli in concentric arches. These myriapods are 



harmless, excepting to woodlice, spiders, and young 
cockroaches, which form their ordinary prey. . They 
are rarely to be seen ; but occasionally at daybreak, 
after a .more than usually abundant repast, they may 
be observed motionless, and resting with their regularly 
extended limbs nearly flat against the walls. On being 
disturbed they dart away with a surprising velocity, 
to conceal themselves in chinks until the retuni of 
night. 

But the species to be really dreaded are the true 
Scolopendrw, which are active and carnivorous, living 
in holes in old walls and other gloomy dens. One 
species ^ attains to nearly the length of a foot, with cor- 
responding breadth ; it is of a dark purple colour, ap- 
proaching black, with yellowish legs and antenna?, and 
its whole aspect repulsive and frightful. It is strong 
and active, and evinces an eager disposition to fight 
when molested. The Scolopendrce are gifted by nature 
with a rigid coriaceous armour, which does not yield 
to common pressure, or even to a moderate blow ; so 
that they often escape the most weU-desewed and well- 
directed attempts to destroy them, seeking refuge in 
retreats which effectually conceal them from sight. 

There is a smaller scorpion,^, that frequents dwelling- 

1 Scolopendpa crassa^ Temp. ^ ® Scolopendra pallipes. 
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houses ; it is about one quarter the size of the preceding, 
and of a dirty ohve colour, with pale ferruginous Jegs. 
It is this species that generally inflicts the wound, when 
persons complain of bein^ bitten by a scorpion ; and 
it has a mischievous propensity for insinuating itself 
into the folds of dress. The bite at first does not occa- 
sion more suffering than would arise from the pene- 
tration of two coarsely-pointed needles ; but after a 
little time the wound swells, becomes acutely painful, 
and if it be over a bone or any other resisting part, 
the sensation is so intolerable as. to produce fever. The 
agony subsides after a few hours’ dm'ation. In. some 
cases the bite is unattended by any particular degree of 
annoyance, and in these instances it is to be supposed 
that the contents of the poison gland had become ex- 
hausted by previous efforts, since, if much tasked, the 
organ requires rest to enable it to resume its accustomed 
functions and to secrete a supply of venom. 

Millipeds . — In the hot dry season, and more especially 
in the ‘northern portions of the island, tlie eye is attracted 
along the edges of the sandy roads by fragments of the 
dislocated rings of h huge species of miffipede^ l}dng in 
shoi't, curved tubes, the cavity admitting the tip of the 
httle finger. When perfect the creature is two-thirds 
of a foot long, of' a brilliant jet black, and with above a 
hundred yellow legs, which, when moving onward, pre- 
sent the appearance of a series of undulations fi'om rear 
to front, bearing the animal gently forwards. This 
julus is liarmless, and may be handled with perfect im- 
punity. Its food consists chiefly of fruits and the roots 
and stems of sucdulent vegetables, its jaws not being 
framed for any more formidable purpose. Anotlier 
and a very pretty species ^ quite as black, but with 
a bright crimson band down ti;e back, and the legs 
similarly tinted, is common in the gardens about Co- 
lombo and throughout the western province. 


^ Julus ater. 


Jhlus camy^eXj Fab. 
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Ckustacea. — The seas around Ceylon abound with 
marine articulata ; but a knowledge of the Crustacea of 
the island is at present a desideratum ; and with the 
exception of the few commoner species that frequent 
the shores, or are offered in the markets, we are literally 
without information, excepting the little that can bq 
gleaned from already pubUshed systematic works. 

In the bazaars several species of edible crabs are ex- 
posed for sale ; and amongst the delicacies at the tables 
of Europeans, curries made from prawns and lobsters 
are the triumphs of the Ceylon cuisine. Of these latter 
the fishermen sometimes exhibit specimens ^ of extra- 
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over the moist sands. 


ordinary dimensions, and of 
a beautiful purple hue, varie- 
gated with white. Along the 
level shore nortli and south of 
Colombo, and in no less pro- 
fusion elsewhere, the nimble 
little Calhng Crabs ^ scamper 
carrying aloft the enormous 


hand (sometimes larger than tlie rest of the body), 
which is their peculiar characteristic, and which, from 


its beckoning gesture, has suggested their popular 
name. They hurry to conceal themselves in the deep 
retreats which they hollow out in the 'banks that border 


the sea. 


Sand Crabs . — In the same localities, or a little farther 
inland, the ocypode^ burrows in the dry sod, making 
deep excavations, bringing up literally armfuls of sand ; 
which with a spring in the air, and employing its other 
limbs, it jerks far from its burrow^, distributing it in 
a circle to the distance of several feet.^ So inconvenient 
are the operations of these industrious pests that men 


• Palimrus ormtxa, Fab. ’ Ocypode ceratophthalmm, Pall. 

* Oelasimtis teiragmm ? Edw. ; tr. , ♦ Am. Nat. Hist. April, 1862. 

anmdipes f Edw. ; O. Dmmmieri f Paper by Mr. Edgae L. Latakd. 
Edw. , 
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are kept regularly employed at Colombo in filling up 
the holes formed by them on the surface of the GaUe 
face. This, the only equestrian promenade of *the 
capital, is so infested by these active httle creatures 
that accidents often occur hy horses stumbhng in their 
troublesome excavations. 

Painted Crabs. — On the reef of rocks which lies to 
the south of the harbour at Colombo, the beautiful httle 
painted crabs ', distinguished by dark red markings on a 
yellow ground, may be seen all day long running nimbly 
in the spray, and ascending and descending in security 
the almost perpendicular sides 'of tlie rocks which are 
washed by the waves. Paddling Crabs with the hind 
pair of legs terminated by flattened plates to assist them 
in swimming, are brought up in ‘tlie fishermen’s nets. 
Hermit Crabs take possession of the deserted shells of 
the univalves, and crawl in pursuit of garbage along 
the moist beach. Prawns and shrimps furnish deli- 
cacies for the breakfast table ; and the delicate little 
pea crab, Pontonia infiata^, recalls its Mediterranean 
congener^, which attracted tlie attention of Aristotle, 
from taking up its ^habitation in the shell of the living 
pinna. 

Annelid.^:. — The marine Annelides of the island 
have not as yet been investigated ; a cursory glance, 
however, amongst the stones on the beach at Trinco- 
inalie and in the pools, that affbixl convenient basins 
for examining them, would lead to the belief that the 
marine species are not numerous ; tubicole genera, as 
well as some nereids, are found, but there seems to be 
little diversity, tlrpugh it is not impossible that a 
closer scrutiny might 'be repaid by the discovery of 
some interesting forms. 

Leedftes. — Qf aU the plagues which beset the traveller 


^ Grapsm strigosusy Herbst. 

^ * NepUmm pehqicm^ Linn. ; J^, 

mngumolentuSf Herbst, &c. &c. 


^ Milne Enw. Hist Nat, Ct-ust, 
vol. in p. 360. 

* Pinnotheres veiertim, ^ 
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in the rising grounds of Ceylon, the most detested are 
the land ‘leeches.^ They are not frequent in the plains, 


^ Hcemadipsa Ceylanica^ Bose. 
Blainv. These pests are how- 
ever, confined to Ceyton ; they infest 
the lower ran^s of the Himalaya. 
— Hookeb, vol. i. p. 107 ; vol. ii. 
p. 64. Thunberg, who records 
( Travels^ vol. iv. p. 232^ having seen 
them in Ceylon, likewise met with 
them in the forests and slopes of 
Batavia. Marsden {Hid, p. 311) 
complains of them dropping on tra- 
vellers in Sumatra. Ianorr fdiind 
them at Japan ; and it is affirmed 
that they anound in islands farther 
to the eastward. M. Gay oncoim- 
tered them in Chili. — MojauiN- 
Taioion {Hirudirieesy p. 211, 340). It 
is very* doubtful, however, whether 
all these are to be referred to one 
species. M. be Blainville, under 
11, Ceylanicay in the Diet, de. Scion. 
Nat. vol. xlvii. p. 271, quotes M. Bose 
as authority for the kind which that 
naturalist describes being rouges et 
tachetdes ; ” which is scarcely ap- 

? licable to the Singhalese species, 
t is more than probable therefore, 
considering the period at which 
M. Bose wrote, that he obtained his 
information from travellers to the 
fui-ther east, and has connected witli 
the habitat universally ascribed to 
them from old Knox’s work (Part i. 
chap, vi.) a meagre description, more 
properly belonging to the land leech 
of Batavia or Japan. In all like- 
lihood, therefore, there may be a 
H. Bosdiy distinct from the II. Coy- 



E7ES AND TEETFT OE-' TBE LAND LEP^CHEri 
OP CEYLON. • 

lanica. That which is found in Cey- 
lon is roimd, a little flattened on the 
inferior surface, largest at the anal 
extremity, thence gradually taper- 


ing forward, and with the anal sucker 
composed of four lings, and wider in 
proportion than in other species. It 
IS of a clear brown colour, with a 
yellow stripe the entire length of each 
side, and a greenish dorsal one. The 
body is fonned of 100 rings ; the eyes, 
of which there are five pairs, are 
placed in an arch on the dorsal sur- 
face ; tlie first four pairs occupying 
contiguous rings (thus differing from 
the water-leeches, which have an un- 
occupied ring betwixt the third and 
fourtli); the fifth pair are located on 
the seventh ring, two vacant rings in- 
terv^ening. To Mr. Thwaites, Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Peradenia, 
who at my request examined their 
structure minutely, I am indebted for 
the following most interesting particu- 
lars respecting them. I have been 
giving a little time to the examination 
of the land leech. I find it to have 
five pairs of ocelli, the first four 
seated on corresponding segments, 
and the posterior pair on the seventh 
segment or ring, tlie fifth and sixth 
rings bein^' eyeless {Ji(j> A). The 
mouth is very retractile, and the 
aperture is shaped as in ordinary 
leeches. The serratures of the teeth, 
or ratlier the teeth themselves, are 
very beautiful. Each of the three 
teetli,” or cutting instruments, is 
rincipally muscular, the muscular 
ody being very clearly seen. The 
rounded edge in which the teeth are 
set appears to’ be cartilaginous in 
structifre ; the teeth are very nume- 
rous, {Jig, B) ; but some neai* the base 
have a curious appendage, apparently 
(I have noPyetmade this out quite sa- 
tisfactorily) set upon one side. I have 
not yet been able to detect the anal 
or sexual pores. The anpl sucker 
seems to be forAed of four rings, 
and on each side above is a sort of 
crenated flesh-like appendage. The 
tint of the common species is yellow- 
ish-brown or snuff-coloured, streaked 
with black, with a yellow-gi’eenish 
dorsal, and another latei'al line along 
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which are too hot and dry for them ; but amongst the 
rank vegetation in the lower ranges of the hill country, 
which is kept damp by frequent showers, they are foilnd 
in tormenting profusion. They are terrestrial, never 
visiting ponds or streams. ‘In size they are about an 
inch in length, and as fine as a common knitting needle ; 
but capable of distension till they equal a quill in thick- 
ness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible that they can insinuate them- 
selves through the meshes of the finest Stocking, not 
only seizing on the feet and ankles, but ascending to 
the back and throat and fastening on the tenderest 
parts of the body. Tlie coffee planters, who live amongst 
these pests, afe obliged, in order to exclude them, to 
envelope their legs in “ leech gaiters ” made of closely 
woven cloth. The natives smear their bodies witli oil, 
tobacco ashes, or lemon juice the latter serving not 
only to stop the flow of blood, but to expedite the 
healing of the wounds. . In moving, tlie land leeches 
have the power of planting one extremity on the earth 
and raising the other perpendicularly to watch for their 
victim. Such is their vigilance and instinct, that on 
the approach of a passer-by to a spot which they 
infest, they may be seen amongst the grass and fallen 
leaves on the edge of a native j)ath, poised erect, and 
preparing for their attack on man and horse. On 


its wliolo length. There is a larger 
species to bo found in this garden 
with a broad gi'een dorsal iascia ; 
but I have not been able ft) procure 
one altliough I liave offered a small 
reward to any coolie who will bring 
me one.” In a subsequent commu- 
nication Mr. ThwaitHs remarks that 
the dorsal longitudinal fascia is of the 
same width as the lateral ones, and 
differs only in being perhaps slightly 
more gi’eeii ; the colour of the three 
fasciie varies fi*om brownisli-yellow* 
to bright green.” He likewise states 


^^that the rings which compose the 
body are just 100, and the teeth 70 
to So in each set, in a single row, 
except to one end, where they are in 
a double low. ” 

^ The Minorite friar, Onomc of 
Portenau, writing in a. n. 1320, says 
that the gem-finuers who sought tne 
jewels ground Adames Peak, ^Hake 
lemons which they peel, anointing 
themselves with the juice thereof, so 
that the leeches may not be able to 
hurt them.” — Hakluyt, Toy. vol ii. 

p. 68. 
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descrying their prey they advance rapidly by semi- 
circular strides, fixing one end firmly and arching the 
other forwards, till by successive advances they can 



lay hold of the traveller’s foot, when they disengage 
themselves from the ground and ascend his dress in 
search of an aperture to enter. In these encounters 
the individuals in the rear of a party of travellers 
in the jungle invariably fare worst, as the leeches, 
once warned of their approach, congregate with sin- 
gular celerity. Their size is so insignificant, and the 
wound they make is so skilfully punctured, that both 
are generally imperceptible, and the first intima- 
tion of their onslaught is the trickling of the blood 
or a chill feeling of the leech when it begins to 
hang heavily on tlic skin from being distended by 
its repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and 
stamp the ground in fury to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody tassels. The 
bare legs of the palankin bearers and coolies are a 
favourite resort ; and, their hands being too much en- 
gaged to be spared to pull thetn off, the leeches hang 
hke bunches of grapes round their ankles ; and I have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a 
European’s shoe from their innumerable bites. In 
healthy constitutions the wounds, if not irritated, gene- 
rally heal, occasioning no other inconvenience than a 
slight inflammation and itching; but in those with a 
^bad state pf body, the punctures, if rubbed, are liable 
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to degenerate into ulcers, which may lead to the loss of limb 
or even of life. Both Marshall and Davy mentioi>, that 
during the march of troops in the mountains, when the 
Kandyans were in rebelhpn, in 1818, the soldiers, and 
especially the Madras sepoys, with the pioneers and coolies, 
suffered so severely from this cause • that numbers of 
them perished.^ 

One circumstance regarding these land leeches is re- 
markable and unexplained ; they are- helpless without 
moisture, and in the hills where they abound at all 
other times, they entirely disapppar during long droughts ; 
— yet re-appear instantaneously on -the very first fall of 
rain ; and in spots previously parched, where not one 
Avas visible an hour before, a single shower is sufficient 
to reproduce them in thousands, lurking beneath the 
decaying leaves, or striding Avitlr rapid movements 
across the gravel. Whence do they re-appear ? Do 
they, too, take a “ summer sleep,” like the reptiles, 
molluscs, and tank fishes ? or may they, like the Uotifera, 
be dried up and preserved for an indefinite period, 
resuming their vital activity on the mere reciurrence of 
moisture ? • 

Besides a species of the medicinal leech, which- is 


' I),vvY’.s Ceylon^ 104; Mah- 
SUALI.’S Ceylon, p. 16. 

^ HinuJo mminisorha, Tlie pmldi- 
field loecli of C(‘yloii, used for sur- 
gical purposes, has the dorsal sur- 
face of blackish olive, with several 
longitudinal strine, more or less de- 
fined ; the crenated margin yellow. 
The ventral surface is fulvous, bor- 
dered laterally with oli\»e ; the ex- 
treme margin yellow. The eyes are 
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ranged as in the common medicinal I 
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leech of Europe; the four anterior ones 
rather larger than the others. The 
teeth are 140 in ekcli senes, appi^ariiig 
as a single row ; in size diminishing 
gn*adually from one end, very close 
set, and about half the width of a 
tooth apart. When full ^rown, these 
leeches are about two inches long, 
but reaching to six inches when ex- 
tended. ISIr. Thwaites, to whom I 
am indebted for these particulars, 
adds that he saw in a tank at Kolona 
Korle leeches which appeared to him 
flatter and of a darker colour than 
those^ described above, but that he 
had not an opportunity of examining 
them particularly. 

Mr. Thwaites states that there is a 
smaller tank leech of an olive-green 
colour, with some indistinct longi- 
tudinal strife on th9 upper surface j 
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found in Ceylon, nearly double the size of the European 
one, and with a prodigious faculty of engorging blood, 
there is another pest in the low country, which is a 
soirrce of considerable annoyance, and often of loss, to 
the husbandman. This is the cattle leech \ wMcli 
infests the stagnant pools, chiefly in the alluvial lands 
around the base of the mountain zone, whither the 
cattle resort by day, and the wild animals by night, to 
quench their thirst and to bathe. Lurking amongst 
the rank vegetation that fringes these deep pools, and 
hid by the broad leaves, or concealed among the stems 
and roots covered by the water, there are quantities of 
these pests in wait to attack the animals on their approach 
to drink. Their natural food consists of the juices of 
lumbrici and other invertebrata ; but they generally 
avail themselves of the opportunity afibrded by the 
dipping of the muzzles of the animals into the water 
to fasten on th^ nostrils, and by degrees to make 
their way to the deeper recesses of the nasal passages, 
and the mucous membranes of the throat and gullet. 
As m^ny as a dozen have been found attached to the 
epiglottis and pharynx of a bullock, producing such 
irritation and submucous eflusion that death has even- 


the crenated margin of a pale yellow- 
ish-green j ocelli as in the paddi-field 
leech ; length, one inch at rest, three 
inches when extended. 

Mr. E. L. Layakt) informs us, Mag, 
Nat. Hist. p. 225, 1853, that a bub- 
bling spring at the village ofTon- 
niotoo, three miles S. W. of J^Ioele- 
tivoe, supplies most of the leeches 
used in the island. Those in use at 
Colombo are obtained in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

^ HcBmopsis paludum. In siile the 
cattle leecn of Ceylon is somewhat 
larger than the medicinal leech of 
Europe ; in colour it is of a uniform 
brovm without bands, unless a rufous 
nJargin may bet so considered, It 


has dark striaj. The body is some- 
what rounded, flat when swimming, 
and composed of rather more than 
ninety rings. The greatest dimen- 
sion is a little in advance of the anal 
sucker; the body thence tapers to 
the other ^tremity, which ends in 
an upper lip projectii^ considerably 
beyond the mouth. The eyes, ten in 
number, are disposed as in the com- 
mofl leech. The ^outh is oval, the 
biting apparatus with difficulty seen, 
and the teeth not very numerous. 
The bite is so little acute that the 
moment of attachment and the inci- 
sion of the membrane is scarcely 
perceived by the sufferer from its 
attack. 
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tually ensued ; and so tenacious are the leeches that even 
after death they retain their hold for some hours. ^ 


Aeticulata. 

APTEUA. 

Thysanura. 


Podura albicollis. 
atricolUs. 
viduaia. 
pilosa. 

Achoreutcs coccinea, * 

Lcpisma nigrofasciata, Temp, 
nigra, 

Araolinida. 

Euthus afcr, Linn. 

Ccylonicus, Koch. 

Scorpio linearis. 

Chelifer librorum. 
oblongua. 

Obisium crassifemur, 

Phrynus lunatus, Pali 
Thelyphonus caudatus, Linn, 
Phalangium bisignatum. 
Mygale fasciata, Walck. 

Olios taprobanius, Walck. 

Nephila ? 

Trombidium tinctorum, Hermf 

Oribata ? 

Ixodes ? 

Myriapoda. 

Cermatia dispar, 

Lithobius umbraiilis. 
Scolopendra crassa. 
spinosa, Newp. 
pallipes. 

Grayii ? Newp. 
tuberculidens, Newp, 
Ceylonensis, Newp, 
flava, Newp, 
olivacea, 
abdominalis, 

Cryptops sordidus, 
assimilis. 


Geophilus tegularius, 
speciosus, 

Julus ater. 

carnifcx, Fahr, 
pallipes. 

Jiaviceps. 

p^lidus. 

Craspedosoma juloides, 
prceusta, 

Polydesmus grannlatus, 

Cambala catenulata, 

Zephronia conspicua, 

CRUSTACEA. . 

Becapoda bracbjrura. 

Polybius. 

Ncptunus pclagicus, Linn, 
sanguinolentus, Herbst, 
Thalamita . . . . ? 
Thelphusa Indica^ Latr. 

Cardisonia , f 

Ocypoda ceratophthalmus, Palb. 

macroceray Edw. 

Gelasimus teiragonony Edw, 
annulipeSy Edw. 

Macrophthalmus carinimanuSy iMtr. 
Grapsus messor, Forsk. 

strigosus, Herbst. 

Plagusia depressa, Fabr. 

CaJappa philargus, Linn, 
tuberculatOj Fabr. 

Matuta victor, Fabr, 

Leucosia fugaxy Fabr, 

Dorippe, 

Becapoda anomura« 

Dromia . ... f 

Hippa Asiatica, Edw, 

Pagurus aflSnis, Edw, 
punctulatuSy Oliv, 

Porcellana .... 


^ Even men, whep stooping to 
drink at a pool, are not safe m)m the 
assault of the cattle leeches. They 
cannot penetrate the human skin, 
but the delicate membrane of the 
mucous passages is easily ruptured 


by their serrated jaws. Instances 
have come to my Imowlodge of Eu- 
ropeans into whose nostrils they have 
gamed admission and caused serious 
disturbance. 
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Beoapoda maorura. 

Scyljarus orientalise Fab, 
Palinurus ornatus, Fab. 
affinise N.S. 

Crangon , , . , f 

Alpheus .... f 
Pontonia inflata, Edw. 

Palaimon carcinus, Fabr. 
Stenopus , . . , ? 

Peneus .... ? 

Stomatopoda. 

Squilh . , . , f 

Gonodactylus chiragra, Fabr. 


CIBBHIPEEIA. 

Lepas. 

Balanus. 

ANNELIDA. 

Tubicolas. 

Dorsibranchiata. 

Abranchia. 

Hirudo sanguisorba. 

Thwaitesii. 

Hcemopsis paludum. 
Ilosmadipea Ceylana, Blainv. 
Lumbricus .... ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOURCES OF SINGHALESE HISTORY. — THE MAIIAWANSO AND 
OTHER NATIVE ANNALS. 

It was long affirmed by Europeans that the Singhalese an- 
nals, like those of the Hindus, were destitute of interest or 
devoid of value as historical elements ; that, viewed as re- 
ligious disquisitions, they were no better than the ravings 
of fanaticism, and that myths and romances had been re- 
duced to the semblance of national chronicles. Such was 
the opinion of tlie Portuguese writers De Barros and De 
C oUTO; and Valentyn, who, about the year 1725, pub- 
lished his great work on the Dutch possessions in India, 
states his conviction that no reliance can be placed on such 
of the Singhalese^ books as profess to record the ancient 
condition of their countiy. These he held to be even of 
less authority than the traditions of the same events 
which had descended from father to son. On the in- 
formation of learned Singhalese, (drawn apparently from 
the Rajavali,) he commenced an account of the native sove- 
reigns, from the earliest times to the axrival of the Portu- 
guese ; but, wearied by the monotonous inanity of the 
story, he omitted every reign between the fifth and 
fifteenth centuries .of the Christian era.^ 

A writer, who, under the signature of Philalethes, 
published, in 1816, A Hhtory of Ceylon from the earliest 
period, adopted the dictum of Valentyn, and contented 
himself with still further condensing the “ account,” 
which the latter had given “ of the ancient Emperors 

' Valenttn, Ottd en Nieuw Oost-Indien, ^c., Landbeschryvinff van t' Eylmd 
Cei/lmtf ch. iv. p. 00. 
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and Kings ” of the island. Dr. Davy compiled the 
portion of his excellent narrative which has reference 
to the early history of Kandy, chiefly from the. recitals 
of the most intelligent natives, borrowed, as in the 
case of the in^rmants 5f Valentyn, from the perusal of 
popular legends ; but he and every other author unac- 
quainted with the native language, who wrote on Ceylon 
previous to 1833, assumed without inquiry the non- 
existence of historic data.^ 

It was not till about the year 1826 that the discovery 
was made and communicated to Europe, that wliilst the 
history of Incha was only to be conjectured from epic myths 
and elaborated from the dates on copjier grants, or hiding 
inscriptions on rocks and columns®, Ceylon could boast 
the possession of continuous written chronicles, rich in 
authentic facts, and not only presenting a connected his- 
tory of the island itself, but also yielding valuable mate- 
rials for elucidating that of India. At the moment when 
Prinsep was deciphering the mysterious Buddhist inscrip- 
tions,’ scattered over Hindustan and Western India, and 
when Csoma de Kbrros was unrolling the Buddhist records 
of Thibet, and Hodgson those of Kepauk a fellow-labourer of 
kindred genius was successfully exploring the Pah manu- 
scripts of Ceylon, and developing results not less re- 
markable nor less conducive to the illustration of the 
early history of Southern Asia. Mr. Tumour, a civil 
officer of the Ceylon service k was then administering 


' Davy’s Ceylon^ ch. x. p. 203. See 
also Percival’s Ceylm, p. 4. 

^ Reinaud, Mhnoire mr V hide, p. 8. 

^ George Turn our was the eldest 
son of the Hon. George Tumour, 
eon of the first Earl of Winterton j 
his mother being Eniilie, niece to the 
Cai*dinal Due de Beausset. lie ^ was 
bom in Ceylon in 1799, and having 
been educated in England imder the 
guardianship of the Right lion. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, then governor of 
the island, he enteied the Civil Service 


in 1818, in which he rose to the highest 
rank. He v^as equally distinguished 
by his abilities and by his modest 
display of them. Interpreting in its 
largest sense the duty enjoined on 
him, as a public oijicer, of acquiring 
a knowledge of the native languages, 
he extended his studies, from the 
vernacular and written Singhalese 
to Pali, the groat |pot and oridnal 
of dioth, known only to the Buddhist 
priesthood, and imperfectly and even 
rarely amongst them. No diction- 
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the government of the district of Saffragam, anil resided 
at Katnapoora near the foot of Adam’s Peak. He 


was enabled to pursue his 


nries then existed to assist in defining 
the meaning of Pali tenns which no 
teacher could be found capable of ren- 
dering into English, so that Mr. Tur- 
noiir was entirely dependent on his 
knowledge of Singhalese as a medium 
for translating them. To an ordinaiy 
mind such obstructions would have 
proved insurmountable, aggravated 
as they were by discouragements 
arising from the assumed bar-enness 
of the field, and the absence of all 
sympathy with his pursuits, on the 
part of those around him, who re- 
served their applause and encour- 
agement till success had rendered 
him indifTorent to either, F rom this 

apathy of the government oflicoi*s, 
Major Forbes, wlio was then the 
resident at Matello, was honour- 
ably exempt ; and his narrative of 
Eleven Years in Ceylon shows with 
what ardour and success he shared 
the tastes and cultivated the studies 
to which he had been directed by tlie 
genius and example of Tunfour. So 
zealous and unobtnisive were tlie 
pursuits of the latter, that even his 
immediate connexions and relatives 
were unaWai*e of tlie value and extent 
of his acquirements till apprised of 
their importance and profundity by 
the acclamation with which his dis- 
coveries and translations from the 
Pali were received by tlie savans of 
bkiropo. Major Forbes, in a private 
letter, which I have been permitted 
to see, speaking of the dilficidty of 
doing justice to the lih'raiy cha- 
racter of Tumour, and tlfb ability, 
energy, and perseverance which he 
exhibited in nis historical investiga- 
tions, says, his Epitome of the His- 
tory of Ceylon waf fixim the first 
correct ; I saw it seven years before 
it was published, and it scarcely re- 
quired an alteration afterwards/^ 
Whilst engaged in his translation of 
the MahaivansOj Tuiinotjr, amongst* 
other able pimors on BuddhiM Ilistonf 
and Indian Chronology in the Journ^ 


studies under the guidance 


of the Bengal Asiatic Society y v. 521, 
vi. 29t), 700, 1040, contributed a 
series of essays on the Pali-Buddhis^ 
tical AnnaJsy wliich were published in 
1880, 1837, 1838. — Joum. Amdic 
Soc, Beng(d^ vi. 501, 714, vii. 080, 
789, 910. lie published at various 
times in tlie same journal an account 
of the Tooth Belie of Ceyloiiy Ih. 
vi. 8/10, and notes on the inscriptions 
on the columns of Delhi, Allahabad, 
and Detiah, i'tc. &c., and frequent 
notices of Cevlon coins and inscrip- 
tions. He had likewise planned 
another undertaking of signal im- 
portance, the translation inU) En- 
glish of a Pali version of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, an ancient copy 
of whicli he had discovered, imen- 
cumbered by the ignorant commen- 
taries of later writers, and the fables 
with which they have defaced the 
plain and simple doctrines of the 
early faith. lie announced his in- 
tention in the Introdaction to the 
Mahaivanso to expedite the publica- 
tion, as the least tardy means of 
effecting a comparison of the Pali 
with the Sanskrit version” (p. cx.). 
Ilis coiTespondence with Prinsep, 
whicli I have been pennitted by 
his family to inspect, alxmnds with 
the evidence of inchoate inquiries 
iq which their congenial spirits had 
a common interest, but which were 
abruptly ended by the premature de- 
cease of both. Tumour, with shat- 
tered health, returned to Europe in 
1842, and died at Naples on the 
10th of April in the following year. 
The first volmne of his translation 
of the Mahawansoy which contains 
thirty-eight chapters out of the 
hundred which form the original 
work, twas published at Colombo 
in 1837 ; to which, apprehensive 
that scepticism might assail the 
authenticity of a discovery so 
important, ho added a reprint 
of tlie original Pi^i in Roman 
t characters with diacritical pointy; 
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of Galle, a learned priest, through whose instrumen- 
tality he obtained from the Wihara, at- Mulgiri-galla, 
near Tangalle (a temple founded about 130 years before 
the Christian era), some rare and important manu- 
scripts, the perusal ^f which gave an impulse and di- 
rection to the studies and investigations which occupied 
the rest of his life. 

It is necessary to premise, that the most refiowned 
of the Singhalese books is the Mahawanso, a metrical 
chronicle, containing a dynastic history of the island for 
twenty-three centuries from B.c. 543 to a.d. 1758, But 
being written in Pali verse its existence in modem times 
was only known to the priests, and owing to the obscurity 
of its diction it had ceased to be studied by even the learned 
amongst them. 

To relieve the obscurity of their writings, and supply 
the omissions, occasioned by the fetters of rhythm and 
the necessity for permutations and elisions, required to 
accommodate their phraseology to* the obligations of 
verse, the Pali authors of antiquity were accustomed 
to accompany their metrical compositions with a tika 
or running commentary, which contained a literal ver- 
sion of the mystical text, and supplied illustrations of 
its more abstruse passages. Such a tika on the Maha- 
wanso was generally known to have been -written ; but 
so utter was the neglect into which both it and the 
original text had been permitted to fall, that Tumour 
till 1826 had never met with an individual who 
had critically read the one, or more than casually 
heard of the existence of the other.^ At length. 

He did not live to complete the task he left unfinished is inferior both in 
he had so nobly begun ; he died while authority and value to the earlier 
engaged on the second volume of his portion of the work, and that being 
translation, and only a few chapters, composed at a p^lriod when literature 
executed with his characteristic ac- was at its lowest ebb in Ceylon, it 
curacy, remain in manuscript in the differs little if at all from other 
.possession of his surviving relatives, chronicles written during the decline 
It diminishes, though in a slight de- ^of the native dynasty. * 
gree, our regret for the interruption ^ Turnottr’s introduc- 

^f his literary Jabours to know that tion, vol. i, p. ii. 
tij^e section of the Mahawanso which 
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amongst the books procured for him by the high 
priest of Saffragam, was one which proved to be 
this neglected commentary on the mystic and other- 
wise unintelligible Mahawanso ; and by the assistance 
of this precious doemnent he und(c!rtook, with confidence, 
a translation into Enghsh of the long lost chronicle, and 
thus vindicated the claim of Ceylon to the possession of 
an authentic and unrivalled record of its national 
history. 

The title “Mahawanso,” which means literally the 
“ Genealogy of the Great," propprly belongs only to the 
first section of the work, extending from B.c. 543 to 
A.D. 301 S and containing the history of the early kings, 
from Wijayo to Maha Sen, with whom the Singhalese 
consider the “ Great Dynasty ” to end. The ^author 
of this portion was Mahanamo, uncle of the king 
Dhatu Sena, in whose reign it was compiled, between 
the years a.d. 459 and 477, from annals in the vernacular 
language then existing at Anarajapoora.^ 

The sovereigns who succeeded Maha Sen are dis- 
tinguished as the “ Sulu-wansc,” or “ lower race.” 
The story of their •line occupies the continuation of this 
extraordinary chronicle, the second portion of which 
was written by order of the illustrious king Prakrama 
Bahu, about the year a. d. 1266, The narrative 
was continued, under subsequent sovereigns, down to 
the year a.d. 1758, the latest chapters having been 
compiled by command of the King of Kandy, Kirti- 

* Although the Mahaioamo must tlie King Megavohana, who, accord- , 
be regardea as containing the earliest ing* to the chronology of Troyer, 
historical notices of Ceylon, the reigied a.d. 24, made an expedition 
island, under its Sanskrit name of to Ceylon for *the purpose of ex^pd- 
Lanka, occupies a prominent place in ing Buddhism, and visited Adam’s 
the mythical poems of the Ilindus, Peak, where he had an interview 
and its conquest^by Eama is the with the native sovereign. — Raja- 
theme of the Ramayanaj one of the TarQ$igini, Book iii. si. 71 — 79. lb. 
oldest epics in existence. In the vol. ii. p. 364. 

Raja- Tarangini also, an historical ^ Mahawanso^ ch. i. The early 
chronicle whicli may be regarded as Arabian travellers in Ceylon mention 
the Mahawanso of Kashmir, ve^ the official historiogi’aphers employed 
early accounts of Ceylon are con- by order of tlie kings. See VoL^I. 
tained, and the historian records tha^ Pt. in. ch. viii. p, 387^ note. 
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Sri, partly from Singhalese works brought back to the 
island from Siam (whither they had been carried at 
former periods by priests dispatched upon missions), and 
partly from native histories,, which had escaped the 
general destruction of such records about the year 
1590, in the reign of Eaja Singha I., an apostate from 
Buddhism, who, during the period when the Por- 
tuguese were in occupation of the low country, exter- 
minated the priests of Buddha, and transferred the care 
of the shrine on Adam’s Peak to Hindu Fakirs. 

But the Mahawanso , , although the most authentic, 
and probably the most ancient, is by no means the only 
existing Singhalese chronicle. Between the 14th and 
18th centuries several historians recorded passing events ; 
and as^ these corroborate and supplement the narrative 
of the greater work, they present an uninterrupted His- 
torical Eecord of the highest authenticity, comprising 
the events of nearly twenty-four centuries.' 

From the data furnished by these, and from corrobo- 
rative sources'^. Tumour, in addition to many elabo- 
rate contributions drawn from the recesses of Pali 
learning in elucidation of the chronology of India, was 


^ In 1833 Upliam published, under 
the title of The Sacred and Historical 
Books of Ceylon j translations of what 
professed to bo authentic copies of 
the MahatuayisOj the Rajaratnacariy 
and Rajavali; prepared for the use 
of Sir Alexander Johnston when 
Chief- Justice of the island. J3ut 
, Tumour, in the introduction to his 
masterly translation of the Maha- 
wansoy has shown that Sir Alexander 
ha(J been imposed upon, and that the 
alleged transcripts supplied to him 
are imperfect as regards the original 
text and unfaithful as translations. 
Of the Mahaioamo in particulaiv Mr. 
Tumour says, in a private letter 
which I liave seen, that the early part 
of Upham’s volume is not a trans- 
lation but a compendium of several 
works, and the ijubsequent portions 
a i^tilated abji;idgmentJ’ The Raja- 


vaUy which is the most valuable of 
these volumes, was translated for Sir 
Alexander Johnston by Mr. Diony- 
sius Lambertus Pereira, who was then 
Interpreter-Moodliar to the Cutchery 
at Matura. These English versions, 
though discredited as independent 
authorities, are not without value 
in so far as they afford corroborative 
support to the genuine text of the 
MakaimnsOy and on this account I 
have occasionally cited them. 

* Besides the MahawamOy Rcja- 
ratnacariy and Rajavaliy the other 
native chronicles relied on by Tur- 
nour in compiling his epitome were the 
Ptijavaliy composed in the thirteenth 
century, the Nikdya-sangrahay written 
A.p. 1347, and the Account of the 
Embassy to Siam in the reign of Raja 
Singha IL, A. D. 1739 — 47, by Wilba- 
CEDEEA MhDIANSE. 
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enabled to prepare an Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 
In this work he has exhibited the succession ‘and 
genealogy of on£ hundred and sixty-five kings’, who 
filled the throne during .2341 years, extending from 
the invasiqjjj of the island from Bengal, by Wijayo, 
in the year B.c. 543, to its conquest by the British in 
1798. He has succeeded, after infinite labour, in con- 
densing the events of each reign, commemorating 
the founders of the chief cities, and noting the erec- 
tion of the great temples and Buddhist monuments, 
and the construction of some pf , those gigantic reservoirs 
and works for irrigation, whieh, though in ruins, arrest 
the traveller in astonishment at their stupendous di- 
mensions. He .thus effectually demonstrated the mis- 
conceptions of those who had previously believtjd the 
literature of Ceylon to be destitute- of historic materials.' 

Besides evidence of a less definite character, there is 
one remarkable coincidence which affords ground for 
confidence in the faithfulness of the purely historic 
portion of the Singhalese chronicles ; due allowance 
being made for that exaggeration of style which is 
apparently inseparable from oriental recital. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to is the mention in the Mahmmnso 
of the Chandragupta^, so often alluded to by the Sanskrit 
writers, who, as Sir William Jones was the first to 
discover, is identical with Sandracottus or Sandra- 
coptus, the .King of the Prasii, to whose court, on the 
banks of the Ganges, Megasthenes was accredited as an 
ambassador from Seleucus Nicator, about 323 years be- 


^ By the help of Tuenoue’s trans- 
lation of the Mahaioanso and the 
versions of the Rajaratnacari and 
Rajavalif publishet^ by Upham, two 
aiithots have since expanded the 
Epitome of the former into something 
like a connected naiTati^e, and those 
who wish to pursue the investigation 
of the early story of the island, will 
find faciliti^ in the History oj^ Ceylon j 
published by Knighton in 1846, 
and in the first volume of Ceylon^ 


and its Dependencies, by Peidham, 
London, 1849. To facilitate re- 
•ferenco I have appended a Chrono- 
logical List of Singhalese Sovereigns, 
compiled from the historical epitome 
of Ti^nour. See Note B. at the end 
of this chapter. 

* The era and identity of Sandra- 
cottus and Chandragupta have been 
accurately traced in Max MiJxLER’s 
History of Sanskrit literature, p. 298, 
&c. 
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fore Christ. Along with a multitude of hicts relating to 
Ceylon, the MaJuitvamo contains a chronologically con- 
nected' history of Buddhism in India from b.c. 590 to b.c. 
307, a period signalised in classical story by the Indian 
expedition of Alexander the Great, and by ^le Embassy 
of Megasthenes to Balibothra, — events which in their 
results form the great link connecting the histories of 
the West and East, but which have been omitted or 
perverted in the scanty and perplexed annals of tlie 
Hindus, because they tended to tlie exaltation of Bud- 
dhism, a religion loatlied by tlie Brahmans. 

The Prasii, or people of Magadha, occupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of Ceylon, inasmuch as 
Gotama Buddha, the great founder of the faith of its 
people, was a prince of that country, and Mahindo, 
who finally established the Buddhist religion amongst 
them, was the great-grandson of Chandagutto, a prince 
whose name thus recorded in the Mahaicamo'- (not- 
withstanding, a chronological discrepancy of about sixty 
years, which Tumour has shown that there are reason- 
able grounds to account for^), may rvith little dilliculty lie 
identified with the“ Chandragupta” of the Hindu runina, 
and the “ Sandracottus” of Megasthenes. 

This is one out of the many coincidences which demon- 
strate the authenticity of the ancient annals of Ceylon ; 
and from sources so venerable, and materials so abun- 
dant, I propose to select a few of the leading events, 
sufficient to illustrate the origin, and explain the in- 
fluence of institutions and customs which exist at the 
present day in Ceylon, and which, from time imme- 
morial, have characterised the island. 


^ Mahaivamoj ch. v. p. 21 . Se,B also * Introtl . MahaicansOj p. li. Sec post, 
W ilson’s Notes to the Vishnu Purdna^ p. 329, note 
p. 408. 
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NOTE (A.) 

ANCIExNT MAP OF CEYLON. 

So far as I am aware, no map* lias ever been produced, ex- 
liibiting the comparative geo^rapliy of Ceylon, and placing its 
modern names in juxtaposition with their Sanskrit and Pali 
originals. In tlie compreliensive plan wliicli JUirnouf liad drawn 
up for an exposition of the history of tlie island, in elucidation 
of the ])rogress of Ihiddhism in India, he intended to include a 
chart to exhibit its arclueological divisions and localities; and in 
the only portion of the work which l^e lived to complete, and 
whicli was published, after his decease, by M. Jules ^lolil, under 
tlie title of liecherches sur la Geof/nqjhie andentie de C(njlan^ 
in the Jourmd^ Aslatique for January, 1857, he has enlarged 
upon the necessity of such a chart, and the difficulties likely to 
attend its construction, lie had discovered that many nair.es of 
historic interest had utterly disappeared from the modern map, or 
had become so changed as to be scarcely recognisable ; and that 
Sanskrit words especially had been so supiu'seded by Singhalese 
as to be no longer ‘susceptible of identification. In order there- 
fore to trace the events of which Ceylon was the theatre, 
between the fourth and the seventh centuries, he found himself 
obliged to undertake thv construction of a map in which it was 
his design to restore the ancient nomenclature, and correct the 
corrupted orthography where it had not been altogether ob- 
literated. 

This task Ihirnouf appears to have commenced, but death 
interrupted its progress ; and he left behind only some manu- 
script materials, consisting of lists of the names of those towns 
and villages, the great majority of which he had found it impos- 
sible to identify. These papers have been confided to me by his 
literary executor, M. Jules jMohi, and by their helj) and the aid 
of similar collections made by Tumour and others, I have ven- 
tured to produce the map which accompanies this chapter. Not- 
wdthstanding the omission of a great number of names that it is 
no longer possible ^ identify, this map fixes, with at least compa- 
rative accuracy, the principal localities mountains, rivers, and 
cities mentioned in the MaliawansOy the.i?(y(U'a//, and Raja- 
rafnacarL The names wanting are chiefly those of villages, 
tanks, and wiharas, which, although occurring freipiently in tlie 
ecclesiastical portion of the national chronicles, are of little poli- 
tical or historic importance. 
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NOTE (B.) 

, NATIVE SOVEREIGNS OF CEYLON. 


Noth.— T he Singhalese vowels a, e, t\ o, u, are to be pronounced as In French or Italian. 
N.B. The names of subordinate or cotemporary Princes are printed in Italics. 


Names and Relationship of each succeeding'Sovereign. 

Capital. 

Accession 

1. 

Wejaya or Wijayo’, founder of the Wejayan 


n.c. 


dynasty 



Tainananeuera 

543 

2. 

Upatissa Ist 

minister — regent . 

Upatissaneuera 

505 

3. 

Panduwasa, paternal nephew of Wejaya 

ditto . 

504 


lidrna . 


. 

Rdmagona 



liohnna 



Jiohuna 



Diggaina . 


DiggdmaduUa 



Urawelli . 



Mahawelliqama 



Anurddha . 


...... 

Anurddhajyoora 



Wijitta 


. 

W ijiltapoora 


4. 

Abhaya, son 

of Paduwasa, dethroned . 

Upatissaneuera 

474 


Intcrrc<inuni 



.... 

454 

5. 

Pandukabhaya, 

maternal grandson of Pan- 




duwasa 


. 

Anura/lliapoora . 

437 

G. 

Mutasiwa, paternal grandson 

ditto . 

367 

7. 

,l)evcnipiatissa, second son .... 

ditto. 

307 


Muhandga^ brother . . . , , 

Mdgama . 



Yatdlatissa, son 


Kellania , 



Gotdbhayciy son 

...... 

Mdgama 



Kellani-tissd. 

not specified .... 

Kellania 



Kdwan-tissa^ son of Gotdbhaya . 

Mdgama 


8. Uttiya, fourth son of Mutasiwa . 

AnufSdlmpoora . 

267 

9. 

Mahasiwa, fifth 

do. 

ditto . 

257 

10. 

Suratissa, sixth 

do. put to death 

ditto . . 

247 

11. 

Sena and Guttika, foreign usurpers — put 




to death , 



ditto . 

237 

12. 

Asela, ninth son of Mutasiwa — deposed ,• 

ditto . 

215 

13. 

Elalu, foreign usurper — killed in battle 

ditto . 

205 

14. 

Dutugaimunii, son of Kdwantissa 

ditto . 

161 

15. 

Saidaitissa, brother 

ditto . 

137 

IG. 

Tuhl or ThuJIathanaka, younger son — do- 




posed 



ditto . 

119 

17. 

Laiminitissa 1st or Lnjjitissa, elder brother . 1 

ditto.. 

119 

18. 

Kaluniia or IJhallatanaga, brother — put to I 




death 




ditto . 

109 

19. 

Walagainbahu 1st or Wattagainiiii, brother 




— deposed 


. ..... 

ditto , 

104 


'Pulahattha 

•1 

f 

ditto . 

103 


Buy i ha 

■ 

Foreign usurpers — sue- I 

ditto . 

100 

20.J 

Banayamara . 

> cessively deposed and < 

ditto . 

98 


Peliyamara 

• 

put to death. I 

ditto . 

91 


^Dathiya 

•J 

• 

ditto . 

90 

21. 

Walagambahu 1st, reconquered the kingdom 

ditto . . . <• 

88 

22. 

Mahadailitissa or Maliaelmla, son 

ditto . 

76 

23. 

Chora Naga, 

son — put to death . 

ditto . 

62 

24. 

Kudu Tissa, son 

— poisoned by his wife 

ditto . 

50 

25. 

Anula, widow 

• A • • • 

ditto . 

47 

26. 

Makalantissa or Kallakanni Tissa, second son 




of Kudatissa 



ditto . 

41 

27, Buti^’atissa Ist, or Batikabhaya, son 

• 

ditto . 

19 


Wejaya Is also spel^d Wijayo, see p. 320, n. 3. 
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Names and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereiga 


Capital. 


Accession, 


28. Maha Dailiya Mana or Dathika, brother . 

29. Addagaimunii or Amanda Gamini, son — 

put to death . , . . • . 

30. Kinihirridaila or Kanijani Tissa, brother 

31. Kuda Abha or Chulabhaya, son 

32. Singhawalli or Siwalli, sister — put to death 

Interregnum 

33. EHuna or Ila Naga, maternal nephew of 

Adiiagaimunu 

34. Sanda Muhuna or Chanda Mukha Siwa, 

son 

35. Yasa Silo or Yatalakatissa, brother — put to 

death . . 

36. Subha, usurper — put to death 

37. Wahapp or Wasahba, descendant of Lai 

minitissa ..... 

38. Waknais or Wanka Nasica, son 

39. Gajabahu Ist or Gamini, son 

40. Mahalum^na or Mallaka Naga, maternal 
■ cousin ...... 

41. Batiya Tissa 2nd or Bhatika Tissa, son 

42. Chula Tissa or Kanilthatissa, brother 

43. Kuhuna or Chudda Naga, son — murdered 

44. Kudanama or Kuda Naga, nephew — de 

posed ...... 

45. Kuda Sirina or Siri Naga 1st, brother-in 

law 

46. Waiwahairatissa orWairatissa, son — mur 

dered ..... 

47. Abha Sen or Abha Tissa, brother 

48. Siri Naga 2nd, son . 

49. Weja Indu or Wejaj% 2nd, son — put to 

death . 

50. Sangatissa 1st, descendant of Laiminitissa 

— poisoned 

51. Bahama Sfrisanga Bo or Sirisanga Bodhi 

Ist, do do. — deposed 

52. Golu Abha, Gothabhaya or Mcgha warna 

Abhay, do. da 

53. Makalan Detu Tissa 1st, son 

54. Maha Sen, brother . 

55. Kitsiri Maiwan 1st or Kirtisri Megha warna, 

son .... 

56. Detu Tissa 2nd, brother . 

57. Bujas or Budha Dasa, son 

58. Upatissa 2nd, son . 

59. Maha Nama, brother ’ , . . 

60. Senghot or Sotthi Sena, son — poisoned 

61. Laimini Tissa 2nd or Chatagahaka, de 

scendant of Laiminitissa 

62. Mitta Scna .or Karalsora, not specified — 

put to death . 

"Pandu 
Parinda Kuda 

63. - Khudda Parinda 

Datthiya . 

. Pitthiya 

64. D^scnkellcya or Dhatu Sena, descendant of 

the original royal family — put to' death 

65. Sigiri Kasumbu or Kasyapa*l8t, son-*- 

cotnmitted suicide .... 
VOL. I. . Y 


>24.9. Foreign usurpers 


Anuradhapoora 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto . . ’ . 

Sigiri Qalhx Noucra 


A. D. 

9 

21 

30 

33 

34 

35 

38 

44 

52 

60 

66 

110 

113 

125 

131 

155 

173 

183 

184 

209 

231 

239 

241 

242 

246 

248 

261 

275 

302 

330 

339 

368 

410 

432 

432 

433 

434 
439 
455 
455 
458 

477 
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Names and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Capital. 

Accession. 

66. Mugallana 1st, brother .... 

67. Kumara or Kumrira Dhatu Sena, son 

Anuradhapoora 

A D. 

495 

— immolated himself 

ditto . 

513 

68. Kirti Sena, son — murdered 

69. JMaidi Siwu or Siwaka, maternal uncle — 

ditto . 

522 

murdered 

ditto . 

531 

70. Lai mini Upatissa 3rd, hrother-in-law 

71. Amhaherra Salamaiwan or Silakala, son- 

ditto . 

531 

in-law 

ditto . 

534 

72. Ddpulu 1st or Datthapa Bhodhi, second 



son — committed suicide 

ditto . 

547 

73. Dalamagalaii or Mugallana 2nd, elder i 



brother ...... 

ditto . 

547 

74. Kiula Kitsiri Mahvan 1st or Kirtisri Meg- 



hawarna, son — put to death 

ditto . 

567 

75. Senewi or Maha Naga, descendant of the 



Okaka bianch ..... 

ditto . 

586 

76. Aggrahodhi 1st or Akho, maternal nephew 

ditto . 

589 

77. Aggrabodhi 2nd or Sula Akho, son-in-law 

ditto . 

623 

78. Sanghatissa, brother — decapitated . 

79. Burvi Mugalan or Laimini Bunaya, usurper 

ditto . 

633 

— put to death 

ditto . 

633 

80. Ahhasiggahaka or Asiggahaka, maternal 



grandson . 

ditto . 

. 639 

81. Siri Sangaho 2nd, son — deposed 

82. Kaluna Detutissa or Lairnina Katuriya, 

ditto . 

648 

descendant of Laimiriitissa — committed 
suicide 

Dewuneura or Don- 



deia . 

648 

Siri Sangaho 2nd, restored, and again de- 



posed 

Anuradhapoora 

649 

83. Dalupiatissa 1 st or Dhatthopatissa, Laimini 


branch — killed in battle 

ditto . 

665 

84. Paisulu Kasumbii or Kasyapa 2nd, brother 



of Sirisangabo ..... 

ditto . 

677 

85. Dapulu 2nd, Okiika branch — deposed 

86. Dalupiatissa 2rid or Hattha-Datthopatissa, 

ditto . 

686 

son of Dalupiatissa 1st '. 

ditto . 

693 

87. Paisulu Siri Sanga Bo 3rd or Aggrabodhi, 



brother . . ... 

ditto . 

702 

88. Walpitti Wasidata or Dantanama, Okaka 



branch 

ditto . 

718 

89. Ilununaru Riandalu or Hatthadatha, ori- 



ginal royal family— decapitated 

ditto . 

720 

90 Mahalaipanu or Manawamma, do. do. . 

ditto . 

720 

91. Kasiyappa 3rd or Kasumbu, son 

ditto , 

726 

92. Aggrabodhi 3rd or Akbo, nephew 

Pollonnarrua , 

729 

93. Aggrabodhi 4th or Kuda Akbo, son 

94. Mahindu 1st or Salamaiwan, original royal 

ditto , 

769 

family . ...... 

ditto . 

775 

95. Dappula 2nd, son . 

ditto .o . 

795 

96. Mahindu 2nd or Dharmika-Silamaiga, son 

ditto . 

800 

97. Aggrabodhi 5th or Akbo, brother . 

ditto . . 

804 

98. Dappula 3rd or Kuda Dappula, son 

ditto . 

815 

99. Aggrabodhi 6th, cousin .... 

ditto , 

831 

J 00. Mitwella Sen or Silamaiga, son 

101. Kasiyappa 4th or Maganyin Sena or Mi- 

ditto . 

838 

' hindu, graTTdsofi 

ditto . 

858 

fi|2. Udayanst, brother . . . . 

ditto . 

891 
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Names and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Capital. 

Accession. 

103. Udaya 2nd, son 

Pollonnarrua . 



A.D. 

926 

104. Ktisiyappa 5th, nephew and son-in-law 

ditto 

937 

105. Kasiynppa Gth, son-in-law . . 

ditto . 

954 

106. Dappula 4th, son ..... 

ditto 

964 

107. Dappula 5th, not specified .... 

ditto 

964 

108. Udaya 3rd, brother 

ditto 

974 

ion. Setia 2nd, not specified .... 

ditto 

977 

110. Udaya 4tii, do. do. 

ditto 

986 

111. Sena 3rd, do. do. .... 

ditto . 

994 

112. Mihindu 3rd, do. do 

ditto . 

997 

113. Sena 4th, son — minor .... 

114. Mihindu 4th, brotlier — carried captive to 

ditto . 

1013 

India during the Cholian concpicst . 

Anuradhapoora 

1023 

Intcrrcfjjnum Cholian viccroyalty . ... 

Maha Lai or Mafia \ > . 

Ldla Kirti . . j f . 

Wikrama Pdndi . j Subordinate native 1 . 

JagatPdndi orJagati ' kings during the). 
Pdf a . . . ^ Cholian vice- \ . 

Prdkrama Pdndi or \ royalty. j . 

Prdkrama Baku . ' f . 

Lokaiswara . . 

Pollonnarrua . 

Rohnna 

Kalutotta 

Rohuna 

ditto 

Kdcharagama 

1059 

115. Wejayabahu 1st or Sirlsangabo 4th, grand- 


son of Mihindu 4th 

Pollonnarrua . 

1071 

116. Jayabahu 1st, brother 

ditto . 

1126 

117. Wikramabahu 1st . \ 

ditto . 

\ 

Mdndbarana . , 1 

Rohnna 


118. Gajabahu2nd . \ A disputed succession 

Pollonnarrua . 

^ 1127 

Siriwallaba or Kitsiri \ 


i 

Maiwan . . / 

Rohuna 

) 

1 19. Prdkrama Bahu 1st, son of Mdndbarana 

Pollonnarrua . 

1153 

120. Wejayabahu 2nd, nepheV— murdered . 

121. Mihindu 5th or Kitsen Kisdds, usurper — 

ditto . 

1186 

put to death i 

ditto 

1187 

122. Kirti Nissanga, a prince of Kalin ga . 

ditto . 

1187 

Wirabdhu, son — put to death 

ditto 

1196 

123. Wikramabahu 2nd, brother of Kirti Nissanga 



— put to death 

ditto . 

1196 

124. Chbndakanga, nephew — deposed 

125. Lilawdti, widow of Prdkramabdhu — de- 

ditto . 

1196 

posed . . . ... 

ditto 

1197 

126. Sdhasamallawa, Okdka branch— deposed 

ditto . 

1200 

127. Kalydiiavvati, sister of Kirti Nissanga . 

ditto . 

1202 

128. Dhnrmdsoka, not specified — a minor . 

129. Nayaauga or Nikanga, minister — put to 

ditto . 

1208 

• death . ...... 

ditto . 

1209 

Lilawati, restored, and again deposed . 

ditto . 

1209 

130. Lokaiswera 1st, usurper — dcposc<l 

ditto . 

1210 

Lilawati, again restored, and deposed athird 



time 

ditto . 

1211 

131. Pandi PrakramU Bahu 2nd, usurper— de- 



posed 1 

ditto 

1211 

132. Magha, foreign usurper .... 

133. Wejayabahu 3rd, descendant of Sirisan- 

ditto . 

1214 

gabo 1st 

Dambadenia . 

1235 

134. Kalikala Sahitya Sargwajnya or’Pandita 



Prakrama Bahu 3rd, son .... 

ditto 

1266 

135. Bosat Wejaya Bahu 4th, son , 

% 

Pollonnarrua . 

1301/ 


T 2 
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Names and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Capital. 

Accession, 

Bhuwaneka Bdhu ..... 

Yapahu or Suhha- 

A.D. 


pabatto 


136. Bhuwaneka Bahu 1st, brother 

137. Prakrama Bahu 3rd, son of Bosat Wejaya- 

ditto . 

1303 

bahu ....... 

Pollonnarrua . 

1314 

138. Bhuwaneka Bahu 2nd, son of Bhuwaneka 

Kiirunaigalla or 

1319 

Bahu 

Hastisailapoora 


139. Pandita Prakrama Bahu 4th, not specified . 

ditto 


140. Wanny Bhuwaneka Bahu 3rd, do. 

ditto 


141. Wejaya Bahu 5th, do. 

ditto 


142. Bhuwaneka Baliu 4th, do. 

Garnpola or Ganga- 



siripoora 

1347 

143. Prakrama Balm 5th, do. 

ditto . 

1361 

144. Wikram Balm 3rd, cousin .... 

Partly at Kandy or 
Sengadagalla Neuera 

1371 

145. Blmwaiieka Balm 5th, not specified . 

Garnpola or Ganga- 



siripoora 

1378 

146. Wejaya Balm 5th, or Wira Bahu, do . 

ditto . 

1398 

147. Sri Prakrama Bahu 6th, do. 

Kotta or Jayawarda- 



napoora 

1410 

148. Jayabahu 2nd, maternal grandson — put to 



death 

ditto 

1462 

149. Bhuwaneka Balm 6th, not specified 

ditto . 

1464 

150. Pandita Prakrama Bahu 7th, adopted son . 

151. Wira Prakrama Bahu 8th, brother of Bhu- 

ditto 

1471 

waneka Bahu 6th 

ditto 

1485 

152. Dharma Prakrama Bahu 9th, son 

ditto . 

1.505 

153. Wejaya Bahu 7th, brother— murdered 

ditto . 

1527 

Jayawira Banddra ..... 

Garnpola 


154. Bhuwaneka Balm 7th, son .... 

Kotta 

1534 

Mayddunnai ...... 

Setawacca 


Bay gam Banddra ..... 

; Bay gam 


Jayawira Banddra 

Kandy 


155. Don Juan Dharmapala .... 

Kotta 

1.542 

A Malabar 

Yapahu \ 


Pertuguese . ..... 

Colombo 


W kiiye Baja ...... 

Pailainda Neuera 


Baja Singna ...... 

Aiwissdwelle ^ 


Idirimdne Suriya ..... 

Seven Kotles 


W ikrama Baku, descendant r)/Sirisangabo 1st 

Kandy 


156. Raja Singha 1st, son of Mayddunnai . 

Setawacca 

1581 

Jay a Suriya ...... 

Setawacca 


Midiye Bdja^s queen .... 

ditto 


157. Wimala Dharma, original roj'al family 

Kandy 

1592 

158. ^enaraana or Senarat, brother . 

ditto . 

1604 

159. llaja-singha 2nd, son 

ditto . 

1632- 

Kumdra-smga, brother .... 

Ouvah 


Wejaya Pdluy brother .... 

Matelle 


160. Wimala Dharma Suriya 2nd, son of Raja- 



singha 

Kandy . 

1687 

161. Sriwira Prakrama Narendrasingha or Kun- 

u 


dasala . . . t . 

ditto . 

1707 

162. Sriwejaya Raja Singha or Hanguranketta, 



brother-in-law 

ditto . 

1739 

163. Kirtisri Raja Singha, brother-in law^ . 

ditto . 

1747 

164. Rajadhi Raja Singha, brother . * . 

165. Sri Wikee^a Raja Singha, son of the late 

V king’s wife’s sister, deposed by tly^ English 

\ in 1^5, and died in captivity in 1832 

ditto . 

1781 

ditto . 

1798 
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CHAP. II. 

THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF CEYLON. 

Divested of the insipid details which overlay them, 
the annals of Ceylon present comparatively few stirring 
incidents, and still fewer events of historic importance 
to repay the toil of their perusal! They profess to record 
no occurrence anterior to the advent of the last Buddlia, 
the great founder of the national faith, who was born on 
the borders of Nepaul in the seventh century before Christ. 

In the theoretic doctrines of Buddhism “ Buddhas” ^ 
are beings who appear after intervals of inconceivable 
extent ; they undergo transmigrations extending over 
vast spaces of time, accumulating in each stage of 
existence an increased degree of merit, till, in their last 
incarnation as men, they attain to a degi’ee of purity so 
immaculate as to entitle them to the final exaltation 
of “ Buddlia-hood,” a state approaching to incarnate 
divinity, in which they arc endowed with wisdom so 
supreme as to be competent to teach mankind the path 
to ultimate bliss. 

Their precepts, preserved orally or committed to 
writing, are cherished as bana or the “ word ; ” their 
doctrines are incorporated in the system of dharma or 
“ truth and, at them death, instead of entering on a 
now form of being, either corporeal or spiritual, they 
are absorbed into Nirimina, that state of blissful uncon- 
sciousness akin to annihilation which is regarded by 
Buddhists as the consmumation of eternal feheity. 

^ The most profound and learned Manual of Buddhism^ Lond. 1858. A 
dissertations on Buddhism as it exists sketch ot the Buddhist religion will 
in Ceylon, will.be found in the works be found in this work. Vol. i. Part 
of the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, East^ iii. ch. xi. 
em Monachisnij Lond. 1850, and A%\ 

Y 3 
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Gotama, who is represented as the last of the series 
of Buddhas S promulgated a religious system in India 
which has exercised a wider influence over the Eastern 
Avorld than the doctrines of any other uninspired 
teacher in any age or country.'^ He was horn B.c. 
024 at Kapila-Vastu (a city Avhich has no place in the 
geography of the Hindus, but which appears to have 
been on the borders of Nepaul) ; he attained his superior 
Buddha-hood B.c. 588, under a bo-tree^ in the forest of 
Urawela, the site of the present Buddha Gaya in Bahar ; 
and, at the age of eighty, he died at Kusiiiara, a doubtful 
locality, which it lias been sought to itlentify with the 
widely separated po.sitions of Delhi, Assam, and Cochin 
China.^ 

In fhe course of his ministrations Gotama is said to 
have thrice landed in Ceylon. Prior to his first coming 
amongst them, the inhabitants of tlie island appear to 
have been hving in the simplest and most primitive 
manner, supported on the almost spontaneous jiroducfs 
of the soil. Gotama in person undertook their convei’- 
sion, and alighted on the first occasion at Bintenne, where 


^ There were twenty -four J3uddhas 
previous to the advent of Gotama^ 
who is the fourth in tlie present 
Kalpa or ehronologieal period, llis 
system of doctrine is to endure for 
5000 years^ when it will be super- 
seded by the appearance jind preach- 
ing of his successor . — JRajaratnacarlj 
ch. i. p. 42. 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Manachisni, 
ch. i. p. 1. There is evidence of 
the widely-spread worship of Buddha 
in the remotely separated individuals 
with whom it has been sought at 
various times to identify him. Thus 
it has been attempted to show that 
Buddha w^as the same as Thoth of 
the Egyptians^ and Tiirni ol* the 
Etruscans, that he was IMercuiy^, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras, the Woden of the 
Scandinavians, the Manes of the Mani- 
chfeans, the prophet Daniel, and even 
the divine authpr of Christianity.” 
(Professor .Wilson, Jonm. Asiat. 


Soc.y voh xvi. p. 2d3.) Another 
curious illustration of the prevalence 
of his doctrines may be discovered 
in tlie (uidless variations of his name 
in the numerous countries over which 
his influence has e.xtended : Buddha, 
Budda, Bud, Bot, Baoth, Buto, Buds- 
do, Bdho, Pout, l^ote, Fo, Fod, Fold, 
Full, l*et, Pta, Boot, Phthi, Phut, 
lMit,&c. — Pococke’s India in (irveev^ 
appendix, 307. Hardy’s Buddhism^ 
ch. vii. p. 3o5. Hardy in liis Easiet'^i 
Mmiachisni says, Tlu're is no country 
in either Europe or Asia, exaqd those 
that are Buddhist ^ in wdiich the same 
religion is now proftvssed thatw^as there 
existent at the tiihe of thePedeemer’s 
death,” ch. xxii. m 327. 

^ The Pippul, Eicus relh/iosa. 

Professor H. H. Wilson has 
i^lentified Kusinara or Kusinagara 
with Kusia in Gorakhpur, Joum. 
Boy, Asiat. 8oc, vol. xvi. p. 240. 
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there exists to the present day the remains of a monu- 
ment erected two thousand years ago ^ to commemorate 
his arrival. His second visit was to Nagadipo in the 
north of the island, at a place whose position yet 
remains to be determined ; and the “ sacred foot-print” 
on Adam’s Peak is still worshipped by liis d(!vote(>s as tlu; 
miraculous evidence ol' his third and last iarewi‘11. 

To the question as to what particular race the inha- 
bitants of Ceylon at that time belonged, and whence or 
at wliat period the island was originally peopled, the 
Buddliist • chronicles furnish np reply. No memorials 
of the aborigines themselves, no monuments or inscrip- 
tions, now remain to aObrd ground for speculation. Con- 
jectures have been hazarded, based on no sufficient data, 
that the Malayan type, which extends from Polynesia to 
Madagascar, and from Chin-India to Taheite, may still be 
traced in the configuration, and in some of the imme- 
morial customs, of the people of Ceylon.^ 


' By Dutugaiiiuinu, b.c. UU. For 
an account of the condition 

of thin Dagoba at Bintcnne, see \'ol. 

II. rt. IX. ch. ii. 

^ Amongst the incidents ingeni- 
ously pressed into the support of this 
conjecture is the use by the natives 
of Ceylon of those double conoes and 
hoata mth ouirujcjcrSy which are nevt'r 
used on tlie Arabian side of India^ 
but which are peculiar to the INIa- 
layan race in almost every country 
to which they have migrated; Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro islands, Sooloo, 
Luzon, the Society Islands, and Ton- 
ga. PKITCH Aim’s Haces of Man^ ch. 

IV. p. 17. For a sketcli of this pecu- 
liar canoe, see Vol. II. l*t, vii. ch. i. 

There is a dim tradition that the 
first settlers in C^lon aiTived from 
the coasts of China. It is stated in 
the introduction to Kibeyro’s Histoi'xj 
of Ceylon^ but rejected by Valentyn, 
cn. iv. p. 01. 

The legend prefixed to Eibeyro 
is as follows. “ Si nous en croyons 
les historiens Portugais, les Chinois 

\ 4 


I ont vU'i les pnuniei's qui ont liabitd 
c(‘tte isle, et cela ari'iva do cette 
nianiei'e. Ces peuples <?toient les 
maitres du commerce de tout Torient ; 
quelques unt's de lours vaisst'aux fu- 
rent portoz sur les basses qui .sont pres 
du lieu, que depuis on appelle Chilao 
par corruption au lieu de Cinilao. 
Les (Equipages so sauverent a terre, 
et trouvjuit le pais bon et fertile ils 
s’y etablirent : bientot apres ils s’al- 
lierent avec les ^lalabares, et les Ma- 
labaiH's y envoyoient ceux qu’ils ex- 
iloient et qu'ils nominoient Galas, 
Ces exiles s’etant confondus avec les 
Chinois, de deux noms n‘en ont fait 
qu’un, et se sent appell<^s Chin-yalas 
et ensuite Chingalais.” — Eibeyro, 
Hist, de Cei/lan, pn‘f. du trad. 

It is only necessnrv' to observe in 
reference to this hypothesis that it 
is Bv vanance with the structui*e of 
the Singhalese alphabet, in wbicli n 
and g form but one letter. De* 
Barkos and De Couto likewise 
adhere to the tlieoryof a mixed race, 
originating in the settlement of Chi- 
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But the greater probability is, that a branch of the 
same, stock that originally colonised the Dekkan 
extended its migi-ations to Ceylon. All the records and 
traditions of the peninsula point to a time when its 
nations were not Hindu ; and in numerous localities 
in the forests and mountains of the peninsula, there arc 
still to be found the remnants of tribes who undoubtedly 
represent the aboriginal race. The early inhabitanis 
of India before their comparative civilisation under 
the influence of the Aryan invaders, like the abori- 
gines of Cejdon before, the arrival of their Bengal 
conquerors, are described as mountaineers and 
foresters who were “ rakshas ” or demon woi'shippers ; 
a religion, the traces of which are to be found 
to the present day amongst the hill tnbes in the 
Concan and Canara, as well as in Guzerat and Cutch. 
In addition to other evidences of the community of 
origin of these continental tribes and the first in- 
habitants of Ceylon, there is a manifest identity, 
not alone in their popular superstitions at a veiy 
early period, but in the structure of the national 
dialects, which are still jirevalent bdth in Ceyloii and 
Southern India. Singhale.se, as it is spoken at the 
present day, and, still more strikingly, as it exists as 
a written language in the literature of the island, 
presents unequivocal proofs of an affinity with the 
group of languages still in u.se in the Dekkan ; Tamil, 
Telingu, and Malayalim. But with these its iden- 
tification is dependent on an.alogy rather than on 
structure, and all existing evidence goes to show that 
the period at which a vernacular di.alect could have been 
common to the two countries must have been extremely 
remote.^ 

ncse in the south of Ceylon, hut they • L Alter thumskunde^ 

refer the event to a period subse- vol. i. p. 199, 3(32. 

•quent to the seizure of the Singha- * The Alahawamo (oh. xiv.) attests 
lese king and his deportation to th^t at the period of Wijayo’s con- 
China in the fifteenth centiii’y. 1)e quest of Ceylon, B.c. 543, the Ian- 
Barros, Dec. iii. ^h. i. ; De Couto, guage of the natives was dillerent 
,JDec. V. ch. 5. , from that spoken by himself and lift 
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Though not based directly on either Sanskrit or Pah, 
Singhalese at various times has been greatly enriched 
from botli sources, and especially from the former ; 
and it is corroborative of .the inference that the ad- 
mixture was comparatively recent ; and chiefly due to 
association with domiciliated strangers, that the further 
Ave go back in point of time the proportion of amalgama- 
tion diminishes, and the dialect is found to be purer 
and less alloyed. Singhalese seems to bear towards 
Sanskrit and Pali a relation similar to that which 
the English of the present day bpars to the combination 
of Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman French, which 
serves to form the basis of the language. As in our 
own tongue the Avords applicable to objects connected 
Avith rural hfe are Anglo-Saxon, Avhilst those indicativ'e of 
domestic refinement belong to the French, and those per- 
taining to religion and science are borroAved from Greek 
or Latin ^ ; so, in the language of Ceylon, the terms appli- 
cable to the national religion are taken from Pah, those 
of science and art from Sanskrit, Avhilst to pure Singha- 
lese belong whatever expressions Averc required to denote 
the ordinary wants of mankind before society had attained 
organisation.'^ 

Whatever momentaiy success may have attended the 
preaching of Buddha, no traces of his pious labours long 
survived him in Ceylon. The mass of its inhabitants 
Avere still aliens to his religion, Avhen, on the day of 
his decease, B.o. 543, Wijayo^, the discarded son of one 

companions, which, as they came ’ See Trknch on the Study jof 
from Jienp^al, was in all probability Words. 

l^jili. Several centuries afterwards, * See I)e AL^v^;s, Siduth-Sangaraj 
A.D. 389, the dialect of the two races p. xlviii. 

was* still different, and some of the ^ Spelled also Wejaya. See List, 
sfUTed writings were obliged to bo p, 820. Turnouh has demonstrated 
trfinslated from l^all® into the Sihala that the alleged concurrence of tlie 
language. — Mahaivanso, ch. xxxvii. death qf lluddha and the landing of 
xxxviii. p. 247. At a still later period, Wijayo is a device of the sacred an- 
A.D. 410, a learned priest from Ma- nalists, in order to give a pious in- 
gadha translated the Attah-Katha^ terest to the latter event, which took 
irom Singhalese into Pali. — Ih. p. 258. *| place about sixty yeiu’s later. — Intiod. 
See also De Alwis, Siduth-Satigaray Mahawamoj p. lili. ^ 
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B.c. of the petty sovereigns in the valley of the Ganges ^ 
effected a landing with a handful of followers in the 
vicinity of the modern Putlam.^ Here he married the 
daughter of one of the native chiefs, and having speedily 


^ To facilitate reference to the map is subjoined, chiefly taken from 
ancient divisions of India, a small Lassen's LuUsvhc Altcrthimshmde. 



MAP OP ANCIE^JT IIsDIA. 


4 

2 Burnotjf conjectures that the cording the Singhalese tradition as 
point from which Wiiayo set sail collected by the Portuguese, says he 
for Ceylon was the Godavery, where landed at Preatur^ (Pereatorre), be- 
the name of Bandar-maha-lanka (the Ween Trincomalie and Jalfna-patam, 
Port of the Great Lanka), still com- and that the first city founded by 
memorates the*event. — Jotirn, Adat.^him was Mantotte . — Decade v. 1. 1. 
vpl. xviii. p. 134. I)e Couto,^ re- 1 c. 5. 
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made himself master of the island by her influence, he ®-c- 
established his capital at Tamana Neuera*, and foundtjd 
a dynasty, which, for nearly eight centuries, retained 
supreme authority in Ceylon., 

The ])eo])le whom he mastered with so much facility 
are described in the sacred books as Yakkhoft or “ de- 
mons,”^ and Naga.'i^, or “snakes;” designations which 
the Buddhist historians are supposed to have emploj^ed 
in order to mark their contempt for the uncivilised 
fiborigines^, in the same manner that the aborigines in 
the Dekkan were denominated goblins and demons by 
the Hindus^, from the fact that, like the Yakkhos of 
Ceylon, they too were demon worship[)ers. Tlie Yagas, 
another section of the same superstition, worshipped 
the cobra de capello as an emblem- of the destrqying 
power. Tliey apjiear to liave chiefly inhabited the 
northern and western coasts of Ceylon, as the Yakkhos 
did the interioi' ® ; and, notwithstanding their alleged bar- 
barism, both had organised some form of government, 
however I'ude.^ The Yakkhos had a capital which they 
called Lankapura, and tlie Yagas a king, the possession 
of whose “throne of*gems”^ was disputed by the rival 
sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom. So numerous 
were the followers of this gloomy idolatry of that time 
in Ceylon, that tliey gave the name of Yagadipo®, the 


^ See a note at the end of tliischap- 
ter, on the landing ofWij ayo inCeylon, 
as described in the Mahawanso. 

^ Mahaw<msOy cli. vii. j F.i Ili.\N^ 
Foe-koue-ki, ch. xxxvii. 

3 Bajavali, p. ]()9. 

^ ItiUN.^UD, Introd. to Aboidfcdoj 
vol. i. sec. iii. p. eexvi. 8ee also 
Clough’s Singhalese Dictionary ^ vol. 
ii. p. 2. 

^ Mountstuart F^lphinstonu’s, 
History of India ^ b. iv. cli. xi. p. 21G. 

® The first descent of Gotama 
Buddha in Ceylon was amongst the 
Yakkhos at Bmtenne ; in his second 
visit he converted the Naga King 
of Kalany/’ near Colombo^ Maha- 
umisOf ch. i. p. 5. 

Faber, Origm of IdoJatnjj b. ii. 
ch. vii. p. 440. 


® Midtairanso, ch. i. 

^ Turyour was unable to deter- 
mine the position on the modern 
map of the ancient territory of Na- 
gatlipo. — Introd. p. xxxiv. Casie 
C iiiTTY, in a paper in the Journal of 
thr C(yhn Astatic Society, 1848, p. 7t, 
endeavours to identify it with Jatlha, 
The Bajarafnacari places it at the 
present Kalany, on the river of that 
name near Colombo (vol. ii. p. 22). 
The 3I(fhau'anso in many passages 
alludes to the existence of Yaga 
kingdoms on the continent of India, 
showing that at that time serpent- 
worship had not been entirely ex- 
tinguished by Bralimanism in the 
^ekkan, and aflbrding an additional 
ground for conjecture th^t the fir^t 
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Island of Serpents, to the portion of the country which 
they lield, in the same manner that Ehodcs and Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient designation of Ophiusa, 
from the fact of their being the residence of the Ophites, 
who introduced serpent-worship into Greece.^ 

But whatever were the peculiarities of rehgion which 
distinguished the aborigines from their conquerors, the 
attention of Wijayo was not diverted from his projects 
of colonisation by any .anxiety to make converts to his 
own rehgious belief. The earliest cares of himself and* 
his followers were directed to implant civilisation, and 
two centuries were permitted to elapse before the first 
effort was made to supersede the popular worship by the 
inculcation of a more intellectual faith. 


NOTE. 

DESCRIPTION IN THE MAHAWANSO OF THE LANDING OF WIJAYO. 

The coincidences are so remarkable between the structure and 
treatment of the great Hindu Epic of the Ramayana, and the 
events and machinery of the Iliad and the Oydssey, as to have 
given rise to the conjecture that Homer, in his wanderings as a 
minstrel, must have listened at Rhinocohira or some other port 
frequented by the Phoenicians, to the metrical romances, brought 
home by seamen returning from their eastern voyages.^ Hence 
it has been said of Valmiki’s grand poem, that it is ‘^an Iliad 
preceded by an Odyssey and even their respective titles coin- 
cide, the Ramayanal^ Ramce being e(|iiivalent to what 

Statius calls the E/as Ulixil^ The enumeration of the 
forces, in the Ramayana, hvi^ a strikingsimilarity to Homer’s lists 


inhabitants of Ceylon were a colony 
from the opposite coast of Calinga. 

^ Bryant’s Analysis of MytJwlogy, 
chapter on Ophiolatria, vol. i. p. 480, 
Euboea means Ouh-aia, and signi- 
fies the serpent island.” (lb.) 

But Strabo affords us a still more 
striking illustration of the^Maha- 
wcmOj in calling the serpent wor- 
shippers of Ceylon Serpents,” since 
he states that in Phrygia and on the 
Hellespont the people who were styled 
6 i>ioyn'tlg, or thaSerpent races, actually 
retained a physical affinity with the< 


snakes with whom they were popu- 
larly identified, ^^tvrauO« fivVfvovcn Tov(^ 
(niyyh'vEiciv riva tyftv Trpog 

rove d,;Ane.” — S trabo, lib. xiii. c. 588. 

Pliny alludes to the same fable 
(lib. yii.). And Ovid, from the in- 
cident of CadnSus’ having sown the 
dragon’s teeth (that is, -implanted 
Ophiolatria in Greece), calls the 
Athenians Sirpentigmce. 

, * See Vol. I. p. 526, 547 ; Vol. IL 

p. 101. Fauche, liamayana. tom. 
viii. p. 11. 

3 Syl varum, lib. ii. p. 7, 49. 
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of the army and the ships, and many other gi*and features are 
equally coincident. Sougriva, it is asserted, is the prototype of 
Agamemnon ; and his epithet in Sanskrit is identical with the 
ava^ avhpoiv of the Greek. In like manner Ajax is a re-pro- 
duction of Angada, Nestor of Djambavat, Achilles of Kama, 
and Patroclus of the faithfid Lakshman. Haniiman, the 
Monkey chief, is the original of the cunning and agile Ulysses, 
and one of Homer’s biographies, ascribed to Herodotus, attributes 
to him the composition of a poem, of which the heroes were 
apes. 

In like manner, coincidences between the Mahaivanso and 
some passages in Homer have attracted attention ; .amongst 
others the landing of Wijayo in Ceylon as related in the 7th 
chapter, presents so strong a similarity to Homer’s account of the 
landing of Ulysses in the island of Circe ; that it is difficult to 
conceive that the author was entirely ignorant of the works of the 
Father of Poetry. Wijayo and his followers are met by a 
devo,” and one of the band prCvSently discovers the princess 
seated near a tank, and she being a magician imprisons him and 
eventually the rest of his companions in a cave. The Mahaivanso 
then proceeds: ‘Call these persons not returning, Wijayo proceeded 
after them, and examined the deliglitfiil pond : he could perceive 
no footsteps but those leading down into it, and there he saw the 
princess. It occurred to him his retinue must surely have been seized 
by her, and he exclaimed, ‘ Pray, why dost not thou produce my 
attendants ? ’ ^ Prince,’ she replied, ‘ from attendants what 

pleasure canst thou derive ? drink and bathe ere thou departest.’ 
Seizing her by the hair with his left hand, whilst with his right 
he raised his sword, he exclaimed, ‘ Slave, deliver my followers or 
die.’ The Yakkhini terrified, implored for her life ; ‘ Spare me, 
prince, and on thee will I bestow sovereignty, my love, and 
my service.’ He forced her to swear*, and when he again demanded 
the liberation of his attendants she brought them forth, and dis- 
tributed to them rice and other articles procured from the wrecked 
ships of mariners, who had fallen a prey to her. A feast follows, 
and Wijayo and the princess retire to pass the night in an apart- 
ment which she causes to spring up ^t the foot of a tree, cur- 
tained as with [#wall and fragrant with incense.” It is impos- 
sible not to be struck with a curious resemblance between this 
description and that in the 10th book of the Odyssey, where 
Eurylochus, after landing, returns to Ulysses to recount the 


' Ef fir) ^01 TXairfC yfy S'fnr, fifyav 'opKov opoffcai 
M/ni pot avT(f TTtjpa KaKop^ovXfvcr.'piv aXXo, — Odys. x. 1. 343. 
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fate of his companions, who, having wandered towards the 
palace of Circe, had been imprisoned after undergoing trans- 
formation into swine. Ulysses hastens to their relief, the story 
proceeds : — 

’fly (fydr eyo) 2' dop o^v °pV(T<Td/jisvo9 irapd fJLTjpov 

}/iipKr) sTT'qL^a (Lars KrdfjLSvai pLSVsaivayv^ k, t. X, 

She spake, I, drawing from beside my thigh 
The faulchion keen, with death denouncing looks, 

Rush’d on her, — she, with a shrill scream of fear. 

And in winged accents plaintive thus began : — 

* * * * ^ Sheath again 

Thy sword, and let us on my bed recline.’ 

The goddess spake, to whom I thus replied : 

^ Oh Circe, caust thou bid me meek become, 

And gentle, who beneath thy roof detain’st 
My fellow- voyagers. # ♦ * 

No, trust me, never will I share thy bed, 

Till first, oh goddess, thou con^ ent to swear 
That dread, all-binding oath, that other harm 
Against myself, thou wilt imagine none.’ 

I spake, she, swearing as I bade, renounced 
All evil purpose, and her solemn oath 
Concluded, I ascended next her bed.” * 

The story of Wijayo’s interview with Kuweni is told in 
the Ma?uiivanso in nearly the same terms as it appeared in the 
Rajavali, p. 172. 

Another classical coincidence is curious: we are strongly 
reminded of Homer’s description of the Hyrens by the following 
passage, relative to the female liak^hasis, or demons, by whom 
Ceylon was originally inhabited, which is given in the memoirs 
of Hiouen-Tiisano, the Chinese traveller in the 7th century, 
as extracted by him from the Buddhist Chronicles. ‘‘ Elies 
epiaient constamment les marchands qui abordaient dans I’isle, 
et se changeant en femmes d’une grande beaute elles venaient 
au-devant d’eux avec des fleurs odorantes et au son des instru- 
ments de musique, leur tCdressaient des paroles bienveillantes et 
les attiraient dans la ville de fer. Alors elles ^deur offraient un 
joyeux festin et se livrai^nt au plaisir avec eux: puis elles les 
enfermaient dans un prison de fer et les mangeaient I’un apr^s 
I’autre.” ^ 

^ Cowver’s Odyssey j B. x. p. 392. 

* Eiouen-Thsang, Mem. des Peler. JBoiidd. 1. xi. p. 181. 
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CHAP. Ill 

THE CONQUEST OF CEYLON BY WIJAYO, B.C. 543, AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP BUDDHISM, B.C. 307. 

The sacred historians of Ceylon affect to believe in the b.c. 
assertion of some mysterious connection between the ^^3. 
landing of Wijayo, and the conversion of Ceylon to Bud- 
dhism, one hundred and fifty years afterwards ; and 
imply that the first event was but a pre-ordained precur- 
sor of the second.' The Singhalese narrative, hovVever, 
admits that Wijayo was but a “ lawless adventurer,” 
who being expelled from his own country, was refused 
a settlement on the coast of India before he attempted 
Ceylon, whiidi had previously attracted the attent'on of 
other adventurers. This story is in no way inconsis- 
tent with that tohb by the Chinese Buddhists, who 
visited Ceylon in the fifth and seventh centuries. Fa 
Hian states, that even before the advent of Buddha, the 
island Avas the resort of merchants, Avho repaired there 
to exchange their commodities for gems, Avliich tlie 
“ demons ” and “ serpents,” avIio never appeared in 
person, deposited on the shore, Avith a specified value 
attached to each, and in lieu of them the strangers 
substituted certain indicated articles, and took their 
departure.'-’ 

Hiouen-Thsano, at a later ’ period, disposes of the 
fables of Wijayo’s descent from a lion^, and of his 


^ 3I(iliawamo, ch. vii. 

^ Fa lIiAN, Foe-Koue-kiy ch. 
xxxviii. See a notice of this story 
of Fa Hian, as it applies to the still 
existing habits of the YeddaliS; 
Vol. I. Pt. V. ch. ii. p. 592; &c. 


^ The legend of Wijayo’s descent 
from a lion, probably onginated from 
his father being the son of an outlaw 
named ^^Singha.” 
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B.c. divine missioii to Ceylon, by intimating, that, according 
to certain authorities, he was the son of a merchant 
(meaning a sea-faring trader), who, having appeased 
the enmity of the Yakkhos, succeeded by his discretion 
in eventually making himself their king.^ 

Whatever may liave been his first intentions, liis sub- 
sequent policy was rather that of an agriculturist than 
an apostle. Finding the countiy rich and fertile, he 
invited merchants to bring their families, and take pos- 
session of it.‘^ He dispersed his followers to form 
settlements over the island, and having given to the 
kingdom his patrimonial name of Sihala®, he addressed 
himself to render his dominions “ habitable for men.” ^ 
He treated the subjugated race of Yakkhos with a de- 
spotic disdain, referable less to pride of caste than to 
contempt for the rude habits of the native tribes. He 
repudiated the Yakkho princess whom he had espoused, 
because her unequal rank rendered her unfit to remain 
the consort of a king® ; and though she had borne him 
children, he drove her out before his second marriage 
with the daughter of an Indian piince, on the 
ground that the latter would be too timid to bear the 
presence of a being so inferior.® 

B.c. Leaving no issue to inlierit the throne, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew b who selected a relation of Gotama 
Buddha for his queen ; and her brothers having dispersed 
themselves over the iskmd, increased the number of petty 
kingdoms, Avhich they were permitted to form in vari- 
ous districts®, a pohey that was freely encouraged by 
all the early Idngs, and which, though it served to 

^ Suivant certains auteurs, Setig- ^ Mahemamo^ ch. vii. p. 49. Raja- 
kia-lo (Wijayo) serait le nom du rafnacari, ch. i. 
fils d’un marchand, qui, par sa pru- ^ Maluiwanso^ ch. vii. p. 61. 
dence, ayant 6chappe a la fureur ho- ® Ihid.y p. 62vi 
inicide des Lo-tsa (demons) r^ussit ’ b.c. 604. 
ensuite a se faire Roi.” — H iouen , ® Mahatvanso, ch. vii. p. 61, ix. p. 

Thsang, Voyages, 1. iv. p. 198. 67 ; Rajavali, part i. p. 177, 180 ; 

* IIiOFEJ?^ Thsajig, ch. iv. and Tuknour’s Epitoine, p. 12, 14. 

3 Whence Singhala (and Singha- 
lese) Silan, Seylan, and Ceylon. 
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accelei'ate colonisation, and to extend the knowledge of 
agriculture, led in after years to dissensions, civil wiU’, 
and disaster. 

It was at this period that Ceylon was resolved into 
the three geographical divisions, that, down to a 
very late period, are habitually referred to by the 
native historians. All to the north of tlie Maha- 
welli-ganga was comprised in the denomination Fihiti, 
or the Eaja-ratta, from its containing the ancient capital 
and the residence of royalty ; south of this was Rohano 
or Rohuna, bounded on the east and south by the sea, 
and by the Mahawelh-ganga and Kalu-ganga, on tlie north 
and west ; a portion of this division near Tangalle still 
retains the name of lioona.^ The third was the Maya- 
ratta, which lay between tlie mountains, the two great 
rivers and the sea, liaving the Dedera-oya to'the north, 
and the Kalu-ganga as its southern limit. 

The patriarchal village system, wliich from time im- 
memorial has been one of the characteristics of the 
Dekkan, and which still prevails . throughout Ceylon in 
a modified form, was one of the first institutions 
organised by the suctessors of Wijayo. “They fixed 
the boundaries of every village throughout Lanka 
they “caused the whole island to be divided into fields 
and gardens;”* and so uniformly were the rites of 
these rural municipalities respected in after times, that 
one of the Singhalese monarchs, on learning that merit 
attached to alms given from the fruit of the donor’s own 
exertions, undertook to sow a field of rice, and “ from the 

^ The district of Rohiina included trict amonp^st Arahometan widters, 
the mountain zone of Ceylon, and and in the Mqja Taranffini, it is called 
hence probably its name, rohnno Rohanam,” b. iii. 50, 72. 
meaning the act or instrument of ^ It was establislied by Panduka- 
ascending, as steps or a ladder.” bbaya, a.d. —MahaivamOj cb. x. 
Adam’s Peak was in ftio Maya di- p. 07, Rajaratnacariy ch. i. 
vision ; but Edrisi, who wrote in the ^ Raja^atnaFariy ch. ii., Rajavah', 
twelfth century, says, that it was then b. i. p. 186. Eor the scriptural mean- 
called El Rahoun.” — G6offraphiey^c. ing of dividing the belds,” see vol. 
viii. Jaubert’s Traml vol. ii. p. 71. k p. 430. n. 4. 

Rxihu is an ordinary name for the dis- I 

VOL. I. 
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B'C. portion derived by him as the cidtivator’s share,” to be- 
stow an offering on a rehgions mendicant. ' 

From the necessity of })roviding food for tlicir fol- 
lowers, the earliest attention of the Bengal conquerors 
was directed to the introduction and exten.sioii of agri- 
c.ulture. A passage in the Mahaivamo would seem to 
imply, that previous to the landing of Wijayo, rice was 
imported for consumption^, and upwards of two cen- 
turies later the same authority specifies “one hundred 
and sixty loads of liill-paddi,”* among the presents sent 
to the island from Bengal. 

In a low and lev'cl country like the north of Ceylon, 
where the chief subsistence of the people is rice, a 
grain that can only be successfully cultivated under 
water, the first requisites of society are reservoirs and 
canals. Tlie Buddhist historians extol the father of 
Wijayo for his judgment and skill “in forming villages 
in situations favourable for irrigation ; his own attention 
was fully engrossed with the cares attendant on the 
consolidation of his newly acf[utr'ed power ; but the 
earliest public work undertaken by his successor Pan- 

n.c. dmvasa, B.c. 504, was a tank, which he caused to be 
formed in the vicinity of his new capital Anarajapoora 
(the Anurograiiiinum of Ptolemy), originally a village 
founded by one of the follower.s of Wijayo.® 


^ TIio king was iVraliacliiila, 77 b.c. 
— Mahawanso, cli. xxxiv. 

Kuweni distributed to the com- 
panions of Wijayo, rice and other 
articles, proewrd from the wrecked 
.ships of mariners,'' {Mahawanso,, 
ch. vii. p. 41).) A tank is mentioned 
as tlien exi.sting near the residence of 
Kiiweni ; l)iit it was only to bo used 
as a bath. (Ih. c. vii. p. 4H.) The 
Rajaratnacari also mentions that, in 
the fabulous age of the second Jhid- 
dha, of the present Kalpa, there was a 
famine in Ceylon, that dried up the 
cisterns and fountains of the islaiu[. 
But there is no evidence of the ex- 


j istence of systematic tillage anterior 
to the reign of Wijayo. 

^ Mahawanso^ c'li. xi. p. 70. Paddi 
is rice before it lias been freed from 
the husk. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. yi. p. 40. 

^ The first tank recorded in Ceylon 
is the AbayawT.va, made by Pandii- 
wasa, B.c. 500 or 4 {Mahawanso, cli. 
ix. p. 57 ). The second was the Ja\ a- 
Aveva, formed by Baiidukabhaya, b.c. 
407. {lb, ch. X. p. 05.) The third, 
the (laniini tank, made by the same 
king at the same place, Anarajapoora. 
— Ih, ch. X. p. 0(). 
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The continual recurrence of records of similar con- u.o. 
structions amongst the civil , exploits of nearly evoiy ^*^7, 
succeeding sovereign, together with the prodigious 
number formed, alike attest the unimproved condition 
of Ceylon, prior to the arrival of the Bengal invaders, 
and the indolence or ignorance of the original inhabitants, 
as c.ontrasfed with the energy and skill of their first 
conquei'ors. 

Upwards of two hundred years were spent in initiatory n.c. 
measures for the organisation of the -new state. 307. 
Colonists from the continent of India were encouraged 
by fiicilities held out to settlei’s, and carriage roads 
were formed in the vicinity of the towns.* Village 
communities were duly organisetl, gardens were ])lantcd, 
flowers and fruit-bearing trees introduced"'*, and the pro- 
duction of food secured by the constructio)i of canals^, 
and other public Avorks for irrigation. Moreover, the 
kings and petty princes attested the interest which they 
felt in the promotion of agriculture, by giving personal 
attention to the f)rmation of tanks and to the laboui's 
of cultivati(ui.^ 

Meantime, the effects of Gotama Buddha’s early visits 
had been obliterated, and the sacred ti’ees which he 
planted were dead ; and although the bulk of the settlers 
had come from countries where Buddhism was the domi- 
nant faith, no measures appear to have been taken by the 
Bengal immigrants to a-evive or extend it throughout 
Ceylon. Wijayo was, in all probability, a Brahman, but 


’ Mahawanso, cli. xiv. xv. xvi. 

3Iah(ncans(), cli, xi. p. (^)0 
B.C.), cli. xxxiv. p. :21l (b.c. 20), 
cli. XXXV. 11. 215 (a.I), 20). Baja- 
rafuarari, cli. ii. p. 20. RajavaJi, p. 
185, 227. • 

^ 3Ia1uiwamo^ cli. xxxiv. p. 210 
(b.c. 42), ch. XXXV, p. 221, 222 
( A.i). 275), ch. xxxvii. p. 238. Raja- 
ratnacari, ch. ii. p. 49, and Rajavali, 
p. 223, &c. 


MaJutiranf^o, ch. x. p. 01, xxii. 
p. l.‘>0, xxiv. p. 140. R(ijarah\ p. 185, 
180. The Buddhist king's of Buniiah, 
at the present day, in iiuitation of 
the antufuit sovereigns of Ceylon, 
rest their highest claims to renown 
on the nimiher of works for irrigation 
which they have either formed or 
repaired. See Jldes ^(frrativr of 
the British mission to Ara in 1855, 
100 . 
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B.c, SO indifferent was he to his own faith, that his fir^ ice 
307. in Ceylon was with a demon worshipper.^ His irtfnediate 
successors were so eager to encourage irami^ation, that 
they treated all religions with a perfect equaity of royal 
favour. Yakklio temples were not only respected, but 
“ annual demon offerings were provided ” for diem halls 
were built for the worshipper's of Brahma, an>l residences 
provided at the public cost, for “ five hundred persons of 
various foreign religious faiths ; ” but no menti6»i is made 
in the Mahawanso of a single edifice having beeia then 
raised for the worshippers of Buddlia, whether resident 
in the island, or arriving amongst the colonists from 
Incha. 

It was not till the year B.c. 307, in the reign of 
Tissa, that the preacher Mahindo visited Ceylon, under 
the auspices of the king, whom he succeeded in inducing 
to abstain from Brahmanical rites, and to profess faith 
in the doctrines of Gotama. From the prominent part 
thus taken by Tissa in establishing the national faith of 
Ceylon, the sacred writers honour his name with the 
prefix of Deivdnan-pia, or “ beloved of the saints.” 

The Mahawamo exhausts the vocabulary of ecstacy 
in describing the advent of Mahindo, a prince of 
Magadha, and a lineal descendant of Chandragupta. 
It records the visions by which he was divinely 
directed to “ depart on his mission for the conversion 
of Lanka ; ” it describes his aerial flight, and his descent 
on Ambatthalo, the loftiest peak of Mihintala, the moun- 
tain which, rising suddenly from the plain, overlooks 
the sacred city of Anarajapoora. The story proceeds to 


' Accordin^^ to the Mahawamo y 
Vishnu, in order to protect Wijayo 
and his followers from the sorceries 
of the Yakkhos, met them on their 
landing in Ceylon, and tied threads 
on their arym,^' ch. vii. ; and at a later 
period, when the king Panduwasa,, 
B.c. 504, was afflicted with temporary 


insanity, as a punishment in his person 
of the crime of periury, committed by 
his predecessor Wijayo, Iswara was 

3 Heated to interpose, and by his 
ation the king was restored to 
his right mind. — Eajavali, p. 181. 

^ Mahawanso y ch. x. p. 67 ; ch. 
xxxiii. p. 203. 
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explain, liow the king, who was Imnting the elk, was b.c. 
miraculously allured by the fleeing game to approach 
the spot where Mahindo was seated ^ ; and how the 
latter forthwith propounded the Divine doctiinc “ to the 
ruler of the land ; who, at the’ conclusion of his discourse, 
together with his forty thousand followers, obtained* the 
salvation of the faith.” - 

Then follows the approach of Mahindo to the capital ; 
the conversion of the queen and her attendants, and 
the reception of Buddhism by the nation, under the 
preaching of its great Apostle, who “ thus became the 
luminaiy that shed the light 'of religion over the 
land.” He and his sister Sanghamitta thenceforth de- 
voted their lives to tlie organisation of Buddhist com- 
munities throughout Ceylon, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, in the reign of King Uttiya, b.c. 267. 

But the grand achievement that consummated the 
establishment of the national faith, was the arrival n.c. 
from Magadha of a branch of the sacred Bo-tree. Every 
ancient race has had its sacred tree ; the Chaldeans, the 
Hebrews the Greeks, the Homans and the Druids, had 
each their groves, theh’ elms and their oaks, under which 
to worship. Like them, the Brahmans have their Kalpa 

* The story, as related in the the elk ded to tlie mountain. The 
Mahatl^tmOj bears a resemblance to kinp^ gave cliase to tlie flying animal, 
the legend of 8t. Hubert and the and, on reac’hing the spot where the 
stag, in tile forest of Ardennes, and priests were, the thero Mahindo came 
to that of St. Eustace, who, when within siglit of the monarch ; but the 
hunting, was led by a deer of singular metamorphosed deer vanished." — 
beauty towards a rock, where it dis- Muhawamoy c. xiv. The device of 
played to him the crucitix upon its the flying deer, is by no means an 
forehead ; whence an appeal was ad- infrequent one in the poetry of the 
dressed which effected his conversion. East : it occurs in the Ramm/ana ; 

The king Hewananpiyatissa de- where Rama is allured to a distance 
parted for an elk hunt, taking with by a demon under the form of a deer, 
nim a retinue ; and in^the course of whilst Havana approaches the dwell- 
the pursuit of the game on foot, lie ing of Sita and carries her oft*. 

^ame to the Missa mountain. A * MaJihwamOy ch. xiv. p. 80. 
certain devo, assuming the form of an ® They sacrifice upon tlie tops of 
elk, stationed himself there, grazing ; mountains, and bum incense under 
the sovereign descried him, and say- •oaks, and poplai*s, and elms, because 
ing ^ it is not fair to shoot him stand- the vshadow thereof is good." — ffomi, 

ing,’ sounded his bowstring, on whicli iv. Id. 

• « 

3 
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B.c. tree in Paradise, and tlie Banyan in the vicinity of their 
temples ; and the Buddhists, in conformity with imme- 
morial practice, selected as their sacred tree the Pippid, 
which is closely allied to the Banyan, yet sulliciently 
distinguished fi'orn it, to serve as the emblem of a new 
and* peculiar worship.' It was whilst reclining under 
the shade of this tree in Uruwela, that Gotama received 
Buddhahood ; hence its adoption as an object of reverence 
by his followers, and in all probability its adoration pre- 
ceded the use of images and temples in Ceylon.'^ 

In order that his kingdom might jiossess a sacred 
tree of the supremest sanctity, king Tissa soheited a 
branch of the identical tree under Avhich Gotama re- 
clined, from Asoka, who then reigned in Magadha. The 
difficulty of severing a portion without the sacrilegious 
ofTelice of “ lopping it with any weapon,” was overcome 
by the miracle of the branch detaching itself sponta- 
neously, and descending with its roots into the fragrant 
earth prepared for it in a golden vase, in which it was 
transported by sea to Ceylon^, and planted by king 


’ Tlie Bo-trec (Fields reli(iiosn) is 
the pippul ” of India. It diil'evs 
from the Iknyan {F. {ndica)^ liy 
sending down no roots from its 
branches. Its he.art-shaped leaves, 
with long atteniuited points, are at- 
tached to the stem by so slender a 
stfdk, that they appear in the pro- 
foiindest calm to be ever in motion, 
and thus, like the leaves of the aspen, 
which, from the tradition’ thjit the 
cross was made of that \vood, the 
Syrians believe to tremble in recol- 
lection of the (‘vents of the crucifixion, 
those of the Bo-tree are supposed 
by the Buddhists to exhibit a tremu- 
lous veneration, associated with the 
sacred scene of which they were the 
witnesses. 

^ Previous Buddhas had‘ each his 
Bo-tree or Buddha-tree. The pip- 
ul had been before assumed by the 
rst recorded Buddha ; others had the, 
iron-tree, the champac, the nipa, &c. 


— Tukxoitr’s Introd. p. 
xxxii. 

^ The ceremonial of the mysterious 
severance of tluf sacred branch amid 
the din of music, the (damours of 
num, the howling of the elements, the 
roar of animals, the screams of birds, 
the yells of demons, and the crash of 
earthquakes,” is minutely described 
in an elaborate passage of the il/nAa- 
wanso. And its landing in P(‘ylon, 
the retinue of its attendants, the ho- 
mage paid to it, its progi*ess to the 
capital, its arri\'al at the Northern- 
gate at the hour wh(‘n shadows are 
most extended,” its reception by 
princes adorned with the insignia 
of royalty,” and its final deposition in 
tlie earth, undt‘r the auspices of Ma- 
hindo and his sister Sanghamittaf 
form one of the most stiiking epi- 
sodes in that very singular book. — 
Mahmmmm, ch. xviii. xix. 
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Tissa ill the spot at Aiiarajapoora, where, after the n.c. 
lapse of more than 2000 years, it still continues to 
llourislr, and to receive the profoun^l veneration of all 
Buddhist nations.* 



I M ]'(.) d K" A'l' AN. AH, A. I A, '1101: 


' The planting of the J3o-tre(‘ took ; 288 ; it i.s consequently at the present 
place in the eighteenth year^of the | time 2147 years old. 
reign of King Deyen ipiatissa, n.c. j 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE EARLY BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

B.c. Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the 
Buddhist religion was commenced the erection of those 
stupendous ecclesiastical structures, the number and mag- 
nitude of whose remains form a remarkable characteristic 
in the present aspect of the country. 

The architectural history of continental India dates 
from the third century before Christ ; not a single build- 
ing or sculptured stone having as yet been discovered 
there, of an age anterior to the reign of Asoka\ who 
was the first of his dynasty to abandon the religion of 
Brahma for that of Buddha. In like manner the earliest 
existing monuments of Ceylon belong to the same period ; 
they owe their construction to Devenipiatissa, and the 
historical annals of the island record with pious gratitude 
the series of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by 
him and his successors. 

Of these the most remarkable are the Dagobas, piles 
of brickwork of dimensions so extraordinary that they 
suggest comparison with the pyramids of Memphis the 
barrow of Halyattys or the mounds in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 


^ Fergusson, Handbook of Archi- 
tecture, b. i. c, i. p, 5. 

^ So vast did the dagobas appear 
to the Singhalese that the author of 
the Mahawamo, in describing the 
construction of that called the Ruan- 
Welle at Anarajapoora^ states that 
each of the lower courses contained 
ten kotis (a koti being eqiM to 100 
lacs) or 10^000^000 bricks. — Maha- 
wanso, ch. xxx. p. 170. 

^ The ancient edifices of Chi-Chen 
in f entral America bear a striking 
re.semblance to the topes of India. 


The shape of one of the domes, its 
apparent size, the small tower on the 
summit, the trees growing on the 
sides, the appearance of masonry 
here and there, the shape of the 
ornaments, and the small doorway at 
the base, are so exactly similar to 
what I had '‘seen at Anarajapoora 
that when my eyes first fell on the 
engravings of these remarkable ruins 
I supposed that they were presented 
in illustration of the dagobas of Cey- 
lon.” — Hardy’s Easteim Monachmn, 
c. xix. p. 222. 
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A (lagoba (from datu, a relic, and gabbhdn]nc objects 
is a monument raised to preserve one of the relics of 
Gotama, which were collected after the cremation of 
his body at Kiisinara, and it is candidly admitted in the 
Mahawamo wiat the intentiofi in erecting them Avas to 
provide “objects to which offerings could be made.”^ 
Ceylon A)ntains but one class of these structures, 
and boasts no tall monolithic pillars like the lats of 
Delhi and Allahabad, and no regularly built columns 
similar to the minar.‘^ of Cabul ; but the fragments of the 
bones of Gotama, and locks of his hair, are enclosed in 
enormous masses of hemisjiherical masonry, modifica- 
tions of Avhich may be traced in every Buddhist country' 
of Asia, in the topes of Affghanistan and tlie Punjaub, 
in the pagodas of Pegu, and in the Boro-Buddor of 
Java. Those of Ceylon consist of a bell-.shaped domU of 
brick-work surmounted by a terminal or tee (generally in 
the form of a cube supporting a pointed spire), and 
resting on a .square platform approached by flights of 



a'HMaLL DAGObA AT KAiJDY. 


stone steps. Th(^e, tlie ruins of which have been explored 
in modern times, have been found to be almost solid, en- 

^ Dehay ^Hhe body/’ and f/opay |* — Wilson’s Asiat. R(‘s. vd. xvii. 
what preserves; ” because tliey en- p. 005. 
ehrinehair,teetli,nails, &c. oflhiddha. * MaJin wamo, ch. xvii. p. 104. 

• 1 
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. -v^ilow vessel of metal or stone, that had onc(i 
contained the relic, but of which the ornament alone and 
a few gems or discoloured peaijls set in gold, are usually 
all that is now discoverable. 

Their outline exhibits but little of ingenuity or of 
art, and their construction is only remarkable for the 
vast amount of labour which must necessarily have 
been lavished upon them. But, independently of this, 
the first dagoba erected at Anarajapoora, the Thupa- 
ramaya, which exists to the present day, “ as nearly as 
may be in Uie same form in wliich it was origin.illy 
designed, is possessed of a jicculiar interest from the 
fact that it is in all probability the oldest architectural 
monument now extant in India.” ^ It was raised by 
King Tissa, at the close of the third century before 
Christ, over the collar-bone of Buddha, which Mahindo 
had procured for the king.''^ In dimensions this monu- 
ment is inferior to those built at a later period by the 
successors of Tissa, some of which are scarcely exceeded 
in diameter and altitude by tiie dome of St. Peter’s® ; but 
in elegance of outline it immeasurably surpassed all the 
other dagobas, and the beauty of its design is still percep- 
tible in its ruins after the lapse of two thousand years. 

The king, in addition to this, built a number of others 
in various jiarts of Ceylon*, and his name has been per- 
[letuated as the founder of temples, for the rites of the 
new religion, and of Wiharas or monasteries for the resi- 
dence of its- priesthood. The former were of the simplest 
design, for an atheistical .system, which substitutes medi- 
tation for worship, dispenses with splendour in its edifices 
and pomp in its ceremonial. 


' Ferousson’s Handbook of Archi- 
tecture^ b. i. c. iii. p. 43. 

Mahawamo^ cb. xvii. l\\^Raja- 
vali calls it the jaw-bone, 

^ The Abhayagiri dagoba at Anara- 
japoora, built B.c. 89, was originally 
180 cubits high, which, taking the 
Ceylon cubit at 2 feet 3 inches, 
would be equal to 405 feet. The 


I dome was hemispherical, and describ- 
I ed with a radjus of 180 feet, giving a 
i circumference of 1130 feet. The 
summit of this stupendous work was 
therefore fifty feet higher than St. 
Paul’s, and hfty feet lower than St 
Peter’s, See voL ii. p. x. c. ii. p. 022. 
! ^ Tfrnour’s Ejntome, p. 15. 
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The images yf Gotama, wliicli in time became objects '' c- 
of veneration, were but% late innovation \ and a doubt 
has ev?n been expressed ^heth^r the religion of Buddha 
in its primitive constitution, rejecting as it does the doc- 
trine of a mediatorial priestliood, contemplated the exist- 
ence of any organised ministry. 

Caves, or insulated apartments in imitation of tlieir 
gloom and retirement, were in all probability the first 
re.soi‘t of devotees in Ceylon, and hence amongst the 
deeds of King Tissa, the most conspicuous and munifi- 
cent were the construction of rock tem])les, on Mihintala, 
and of apartments for the priest in all parts of his 
dominions.^ 

The directions of Gotama a.s to the residence of his 
votaries are characterised by tlic severest simplicity, and 
the term “ pansala,” literally “ a dwelling of ]eaves,”^by 
which the house of a i)riest is described to the present 
day, serves to illustrate the original intention that per.sons 
dedicated to his service should cultivate solitude and 
meditation by withdrawing into the forest, but this was 
to be within such a convenient distance as would not 
estrange them from tjje villager.s, on whose bounty ami 
alms they were to be dependent for subsistence. 

In one of the rock inscriptions deciphered by Brinsep, 
King Asoka, in addressing himself to his Buddhist 
subjects, distinguishes them as “ ascetics and home- 
holders,” In the sacred bot)k.s a laic is called a “ graha 
pah,” meaning “ the ruler of a house ; ” and in contra- 
distinction Fa Ilian, the Chinese Buddhist, speaks of the 
pi’iests of Ceylon under the designation of “ the house- 


^ The precise date of their intro- 
duction is unknown, but the hrst 
mention of a statue occurs in an in- 
scription on the rock^at Miliintala, 
bearing date a,1). 24-G, and refemng 
to the house constructed over a 
figure of Buddha. 

^ Titenour’s Epitome^ p. 15. 

^ It is . questionable ^\mether the 
Sarmanai, mentioned by Megastlienes, 


I were Buddhists or ]]rahmans; but 
! the account which he gives of the 
j class of them whom he styles tlie 
Hvlobii, would seem to identify them 
I with tlie* Srannmas of Buddhism, 
i “passing their lives in the woods, 

I iv ndc aXfiir, living on fruits 

j Rud seeds, and clothed with the bark 
I t)f trees.” — M kgastuknes’ 

I &c., Fragm. .vlii. 
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less,” to mark tlieir abaniionment of social enjoyments.* 
Anticipating the probable necefeity of their ev^tually 
resorting to houses -for accommodation, Buddha directed 
that, if built for an individual, the internal measurement 
of a cell should be twelve spans in length by seven in 
breadth'^; and, if restricted to such dimensions, the asser- 
tions of the Singhalese chronicles become intelligible as 
to the prodigious number of such dwellings said to have 
been raised by the early kings.^ 

But the multitudes who wore thus attracted to a life 
of indolent devotion became in a short time so excessive 
that recourse was had to other devices for combining 
economy with accommodation, and groups of such cells 
were gradually formed into wiharas and monasteries, 
the inmates of which have uniformly preserved their 
organisation and order. Still the edifices thus con- 
structed have never exhibited any tendency to depart 
from the primitive simplicity so strongly enjoined by 
their founder ; and, down to the present time, the homes 
of the Buddhist priesthood are modest and humble struc- 
tures generally reared of mud and thatch, with no pre- 
tension to external beauty and no attempt at internal 
decoration. 

To supply to the ascetics the means of seclusion and 
exercise, the early kings commenced the erection of 
ambulance-halls ; and gardens were set apart for the 
use of the great temple communities. Tlie Mahawanao 
describes, with all the pomp of oriental diction, the 
ceremony observed by King Tissa on the occasion 
of setting apart a portion of ground as a site for the 
first wihara at his capital ; the monarch in person, 
attended by standard bearers and guards with golden 
staves, having come to mark out the boundary with 


^ Les homines hors de deur niai- 
sons.^’ — F a Hi an, Foe-kom-kiy ch. 
xxxix. This is the equivalent of 
the Singhalese term for the same^ 
class, dgariyan-piihhajito, used in the 
Pittakas. . 


* Hardy’s Eadmi Monachim^ 
ch. xiii. p. 122. 

® The llajaratnacari says that 
Devenipiatissa caused eighty-four 
thousand temples to be built during 
his reign, p. 35. 
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a plough drawn by elephants.' A second monastery b.c. 
was e^ted by liim oh the summit of Mihintala^; ^ 
third was attached to the dagoba of the Thuparamaya, 
and others were rapidly founded in every quarter of the 
island.* 

It was in all probability owing to the growth of these 
institutions, and the establishment of colleges in con- 
nection with them, that halls were eventually appro- 
priated for the reception of statues ; and that apartments 
so consecrated were devoted to the ceremonies and 
worship of Buddha. Hence, at a very early period, 
the dwellings of the priests were identified with the 
chaityas and sacred edifices, and the name of the Wihara 
came to designate indifferently both the temple and the 
monastery. 

But the hall which contains the figures of Buddha, 
and which constitutes the “ temple ” proper, is always 
detached from the domestic buildings, and is frequently 
placed on an eminence from which the view is com- 
manding. The interior is painted in the style of Eg)q)tian 
chambers, and is filled with figures and illustrations of 
the legends of Gotama, whose statue, with hand uplifted 
in the attitude of admonition, or reclining in repose 
emblematic of the blissful state of Nirwana, is placed in 
the d’mmest recess of the edifice. Here lamps cast a 
feeble fight, and the air is heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, which are daily renewed by fresh offerings from 
the worshippers at the -shrines. 

In no other system of idolatry, ancient or modern, 
have the rites been administered by such a multitude 
of priests as assist in the passionless ceremonial of 


^ Mahawanso^ cli. xv. p. 99. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xj. p. 128. 

^ Five hundred were liuilt by one 
king alone, tlie third in succession 
from Devenipiatissa, B.c. 240 {Ma- 
hanwm, ch. xxi. p. 127). About 
the same period the petty chiefs of 


Kohuna and Mahagam were equally 
zealous in their devout labours, the 
one having erected sixty-four wi- 
hanis in the east of the island, and 
the other sixty-eight in the south. — 
MahawansOj ch. xxiv. p. 14o, 143. 
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B.c. Budclhisin. Fa Ilian, in the fourtli century, was assured 
289. people of Ceylon that at that period the, priests 

numbered between fifty and sixty thousand, of whom two 
thousand were attached to one wiliara at Anarajapoora, 
and three thousand to another. ‘ 

As the vow which devotes the priests of Buddha to 
religion binds them at the same time to a life of ]xiverty 
and mendicancy, the extension of the faith entailed in 
great part on the crown the duty of supporting tlie vast 
crowds who withdrew themselves from industry to em- 
brace devotion and indigcnci;. Tliey were provided with 
food by the royal bounty, and hence the historical books 
make perpetual reference to the priests “ going to the 
king’s house to eat,” ^ when the monarch liimself set the 
example to his subjects of “ serVing them with rice 
brctth, cakes, and dressed rice.” ^ Eice in all its varieties 
is the diet described in the Mahawaim as being pro- 
vided for the priesthood by the munificence of the 
kings; “rice prepared with sugar and honey, rice with 
clarified butter, and rice in its ordinary form.’”* In 
addition to the enjoyment of a life of idleness, another 
])owerful incentive conspired to ^well the numbers of 
tliese devotees. Tlie followers and successors of Wijayo 


^ Fa IIiAX, Foe-hnw-ki, cli. 
xxxviii. p. 8.30, .350. At the present 
day the number in the whole island 
does not probably exceed 2500 
(IIaedy’s Eastern Monaehism, p. 57, 
809). But this is far below the pro- 
portion of the Buddhist priesthood 
in other countries ; in Siam nearly 
every adult male beeonuis a pnest 
for a (’(‘rtain portion of his life; a 
similar practice prevails in Ava ; and 
in Burniah so comuion is it to assume 
the ytdlow robe, that the popular 
expedient for elfecting divorce is for 
the parties to make a profession of 
the priesthood, the ceremonial of 
which is sufficient to dissolve the 
marriage vow, and after an interval o^ 
a few months, the individual can 


throw off tlio yellow robe and is 
then at liberty to many again. 

^ 1H9. llioiien Thsang, 

the Chinese pilgrim, describing Ana- 
rajapoora in the sevimth caaitury, 
says: ^^Acotd du palais du roi, on 
a construit une vaste cuisine ou Ton 
pre^pare chafjue jour des aliments 

f our dix-huit mille religieux. A 
heure de repns, les ri'ligieux vien- 
nent, un pot a la main, pour recevoir 
leur nourriture. Apres I’avoir ob- 
teniie ils s’en retounient chacun dans 
leur chanibre.”— ILfoniN Thsano, 
TransL M. Jtjlien, lib. xi. tom. ii. 
p. 148. 

^ Mahawnnso, ch. xiv. p. 82. 

^ Mahawamo, cli. xxxii. ; Raja- 
ratmtcari, ch. i. p. .‘>7, ch. ii. p. 59, 
no, 92. 
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preserved intact the institution of caste, whicli tliey had n.c. 
brought with them from the valley of the Ganges ; an(J, 289. 
althougli caste was not abolished by the teaciiers of Bud- 
dhism, who retained and respected it as a social institution, 
it was piuctically annulled and absorbed in tlie I’eligious 
character; — all who embraced the ascetic life being si- 
multaneously absolved from all conventional disabilities, 
and received as members of the sacred community witli 
all its exalted prerogatives^ 

Along with food, clothing consisting of three garments 
to complete the sacerdotal robes, as enjoined l)y the 
Buddhist ritual^, was distributed al certain seasons ; and 
in later times a practice obtained of j)roviding robes for 
the priests by causing tlie cotton to be picked fj’om 
the tree at sunrise, cleaned, spun, woven, dyed yellow, 
and made into garments and presented before sunset.”^ 

The condition of the ])riesthood was thus reduced to a 
state of absolute de})endency on alms, and at the earliest 
period of their history the vow of poverty, by wliicli 
their order is bound, would seem to have been righteously 
observed. 

^ Professor Wilson, Jonnf, Roi/. ^ llnjardfndcari, pp. 104, 100, 112. 

Asidt. Soc. vol. \\i. p. 240. The custom which is still observed 

^ To avoid the vanity of dres.s or in (^(‘vlon, of wea\ in^ robes between 
the temptation to acquire prop' ^ sunrise and sunset is called Cathid 
no Puddliist priest is allowed to have dhicdtid {RdjdVdU^ p. 201 ). The work 
more than on(‘ set f)f robes, con.sist- is piuTormed cliieny by wonnui, and 
in^ of three pieces, and if an extra the practice is identical with that 
one be bestowed on him it mu.st be mentioned by lI('rodotus, as ob.serA ed 
surrendered to the chapter of his by the pri(*sts of J^Vypt, who (a!le- 
wihara within ten days. The dimen- ' brated a festival in honour of the 
sions must not exceed a .specified return of Uhampsinitus, after pla^dn" 
leng’th, and when obtained new the at dice witli Ck'nes in T fades, by in- 
cloth mu.st be distif’ ured with mud or vesting*- one of their body with a cloak 
otherwise befori? he puts it on. A made in a single day, 
magnificent robe having beim given / :>/j'acrj-c, Euterpe^ exxii. (Ikay, 
to ( rotania, his attendant .Vnanda, in in his ode of Th^ Fdtdl Siders, lias 
order to di'stroy its intrinsic value, embodied the Scandinavian myth in 
cut it into thirty pieces and sewed which the twelve weird sisters, the 
them together in foil# divisions, so Valkinu)\ weave ‘Hhe crimson web 
that the robe resembled the patches of war ’’tbetw^en the rising and set- 
of a rice-field divided by embank- ting of the sun. Amongst the lludd- 
ments. And in conformity with this hists in Ihirmah the same practice 
precedent the robes of every priest prevails, and there the wiaiving of the 
are similarly dissected and reunited. robe is called mdtho thmi/dn. See 
— TTakdy’s Eddern Mcmachism, c. Pkiugs’ lledtlun dnd llohj JMnda, p. 
xii. p. 117; RdJ(t)'dtdd(‘dri, ch. ii. ^2 ;^eG also ]>. 4o2. , 

()0, pp. ()(). 
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CHAP. V. 

SINGHALESE CHIVALRY. — ELALA AND DUTUGAIMUNU. 

n.c. For nearly a century after tlie accession of Devcnipia- 
tissa, tlio religion and the social development of Ceylon 
thus exhibited an equally steady advancement. The 
B.c. cousins of the king, three of whom ascended the throne 
in succession, seem to h.ave vied Avith each other in 
works of ])iety and utility. WDiaras were built in all 
parts of the island, both north and south of the Maha- 
welli-ganga. Dagobas Avere raised in various places, 
and cultivation was urged foi’Avard by the formation 
of tanks and canals. But, during this period, from 
the fact of the Bengal immigrants being employed in 
more congenial or more proiitable occupations (pos- 
sibly also from the numbers Avho Were annually devoting 
themselves to the service of the temples), and from 
the ascertained inajititude of the native Singhalese to 
bear arms, a practice Avas commenced of retaining 
foreign mercenaries, Avhich, even at that early period, 
Avas productive of animosity and bloodshed, and in 
process of time led to the overt! iroAv of the Wijayan 
dynasty and the gradual decay of the Sinhala sovereignty. 

The genius of the Gangetic race, which had taken 
possession of Ceylon, Avas essentially adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits — in which, in their own country, to the pre- 
sent day, their superiority is apparent over the less ener- 
getic tribes of the Dekkan. Busied with such employments, 
the early colonists had no leisure for mihtary service ; 
besides, whilst Devenipia-tissa and his successors were 
earnestly engaged in the formation of religious com- 
munities, and the ei’ection of sacred edifices in the 
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no'rthern portion of the island, various princes of the 
jame family occupied thems^ves in forming settlements 
in the south and west. Hence, whilst their people 
were zealously devoted to the service and furtherance 
of religion, a combination of causes compelled the so- 
vereign at Anarajapoora to take into his pay a 

body of Malabars' for the protection both of the coast 

and the interior. Of the foreigners thus confided in, 

“ two youths, powerful in their cavahy and navy, named 
Sena and Guttika,” proved unfaithful to their trust, and 
after causing the death of the king Suratissa (b.c. 237), 
retained the supreme power for upwards of twenty years, 
till overtlirown in tlieir turn and put to death by the 
adherents of the legitimate line.® Ten years, however, 
had barely elapsed wlien the attempt to cstabhsh a Tamil 
sovereign was renewed by Elala, “ a Malabiir of the 
illustrious Uju tribe, who invaded the island from tlie 
Cliola'* country, killed the reigning king Asela, and ruled 
the kingdom for forty years, administering justice im- 
partially to friends and foes.” 

Such is the encomium which the Mnhawanso passes 
on an infidel usurper, because Elala offered his protection 
to the priesthood ; and the orthodox annalist closes his 
notice of his reign by the moral reflection that “ even he 
who was an heretic, and doomed by his creed to perdi- 
tion, obtained an exalted extent of supernatural power 
from having eschewed impiety and injustice.” ® 


B.c. 

266 . 


B.c. 

267 . 


B.c. 


B.c. 

161 . 


* Tlie tenu .Mtilabar ” is ustal 
tliroiip^liout tlie followiiio- pngos in tlie 
coiiiprelieusive sense in which it is 
applied in the Singhalese chronicles 
to the continental invaders of Ceylon j 
but it must be observed thfit the ad- 
venturers in these expeditions^ who 
are styled in the ^lahawanso^ dami- 
Jos" or Tamils, came nolfonly from the 
Bouth-westeni tract of the Dekkan, 
known in modem geogi’aphy as Mala- 
bar/’ but also from all parts of the 
peninsula, as far north as Cuttack and 
Orissa. 

* Mahawmm, ch. xxi. p. 127. 

A 


^ MaJuiwanso, xxi. ; Il(tjaratnacariy 
ch. ii. 

^ Chola, or Solee, was the ancient 
name of Tanjore, and the country 
traversed by the river Caveri. See 
Map of India, p. 3d0. 

^ 3Ia1unvayis0y xxi. p. 120. The 
other historical books, the Rajavali) 
and llajaratnacarij give a tot^dly 
dillcrent thai’acter of Elala, and re- 
present him as the desecrator of nio- 
I numents and the oveidlimwer ^ of 
^ temples. The traditional estimation 
which has followed his memory is 
I the best attestation of the superior 
atciiracy of the 3Iahawanso% 

A • 


VOL. I. 
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But it was not the priests alone who were capti\^ted 
b}" the generosity of El^la. In tlie final struggle for 
the throne, in which the Malabars were worsted by the 
gallantry of Dutugaimunu, a prince of the e^luded 
family, the deeds of daring displayed by him were 
the admiration of his enemies. The contest between the 
rival chiefs is the solitary tale of Ceylon chivalry, in which 
Elala is the Saladin and Dutugaimunu the Coeur-de-lion. 
So genuine was the admiration of Elala’s bravery that liis 
rival erected a monument in his honour, on the spot where 
he fell ; the ruins of wliich remain to the present day, 
and arc still regarded by the Singlialese with respect 
and veneration. On reaching the quarter of the city 
in which it stands,” says the Mahawanso \ “ it has been 
the custom for tlie monarchs of Lanka to silence their 
music, whatsoever procession tliey may be heading ; ” 
and so uniformly was the homage continued down to 
the most recent period, that so lately as 1818, on the 
suppression of an attempted rebellion, when the de- 
feated aspirant to the throne was making Ins escape by 
Anarajapoora, he alighted from his litter, on approacli- 
ing the quarter in which the monument Wcas known to 
exist, ‘‘ and althoiigli weary and almost incapable of 
exertion, not knowing the precise spot, he continued 
on foot till assured that he liad passed far beyond the 
ancient memorial.” ^ 

Dutugaimunu, in the (5pics of Buddhism, enjoys a 
^ renown, second only to that of King Tissa, as the 
champion of the faith. On tlie recovery of liis kingdom 
he addressed himself with energy to remove the efiects 
produced in the northern portions of the island by forty 
years of neglect and inaction under the sway of Elala. 
During that monarch’s protracted usurpation the minor 
sovereignties, which had been formed in various parts 
of the island prior to his seizure of the crown, were 


^ Mahawanso^ cli. xxi. 

* Foebes’ Eleven Y^ara in Ceylon y vol. i. p. 233. 
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impeded in their social progress by the forty- 
four years’ residence of tlie JIalabars at Anarajapoora. 
Althougli the petty kings of Eohuna and Maya sub- 
mitted to pay tribute to Elala, his personal rule did not 
extend south of the Mahawelli-ganga ^ and whilst the 
strangers in the north of the island were plundering 
the temples of Buddha, the feudal chiefs in the south 
and West were emulating the munificence of Tissa in the 
number of wiharas which they constructed. 

Eager to concihate his subjects by a similar display 
of regard for religion, Dutugaimunu signahsed his victory 
and restoration by commencing the erection of the Euan- 
welld dagoba, the most stupendous as well as the most 
venerated of those at Anaraja})Oora, as it enclosed a more 
imposing assemblage of relics than were ever enshriped 
in any other in Ceylon. 

The mass of tlie population was liable to render 
compulsory labour to the crown ; but wisely rellecting 
that it was not only derogatory to tlie sacredness of the 
objeet, but impolitic to exact any avoidable sacrifices 
from a people so recently suflering from internal warfare, 
Dutugaimunu came to *the resolution of employing hired 
workmen only, and according to the 3Iahawa)m vast 
numbers of the Yakkhos became converts to Buddhism 
during the progress of the building which the king did 
not live to complete. 

But the most remarkable of the edifices which he 
erected at the capital was the Maha-Lowa-paya, a mon- 
astery which obtained the name of the Brazen Palace 
from the fact of its being roofed with plates of copper 
It was elevated on sixteen hundred monolithic columns of 


^ Mahawanso, ch. Rajamliy 
p. 188, Rajaratnacarij p. 30. The 
Mahawanso has a story of Dutn^ai- 
luunu, when a boy, illustrative of his 
early impatience to rid the island of 
tlio i\ralaDars. Jlis father seeing him 
lying on his bed, with his hands and 
feet gathered up, inquired, My boy, 


why not stretch thyself at length on 
th^ bed ? 't Confined by the T)^> 
miles,” he replied, ^‘beyond the river 
on the one side, and by the unyield- 
ing ocean on the other, how can I lie 
with outstndched limbs P ” 

Mahtxvamoy cli. xxviii. xxix. xxx. 
xx^pi. 
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B.c. granite twelve feet high, and arranged in lines of forty, so 
as to cover an area of upwijrds of two hundred and twenty 
feet square. On these rested the building nine stories in 
heiglit, w'hich, in addition to a thousand dormitories for 
priests, contained lialls and other apartments for their ex- 
ercise and accommodation. 

The Mahawmm relates with peculiar unction tlie 
munificence of Dutugaimunu in remunerating those em- 
ployed upon this edifice ; he deposited clothing for that 
pui’pose as well as “ve.ssels filled Avith sugar, buffldo 
butter and honey;” he announced that on this occasion 
it was not fitting to exact unpaid labour, and, “ placing 
high value on the Avork to be performed, he paid the 
workmen with money.” ' 

The structure, Avhen completed, far exceeded in splen- 
dour anything recorded in the sacred books. All its 
apartments Avere embelhshed with “beads, resplendent 
hke gems;” the great hall Avas supported by golden 
pillars resting on lions and other animals, and the walls 
Avere ornamented with festoons of pearls and of floAvers 
formed of jewels ; in the centre Avas an ivory throne, 
with an emblem on one side of' a golden sun, and on 
the other of the moon in silver, and above all glittered 
the imperial “ chatta,” the Avhitc canopy of dominion. 
The palace, says the Alahawamo, Avas provided Avith rich 
carpets and couches, and “even the ladle of the rice 
boiler was of gold.” 

The vicissitudes and transformations of the Brazen 
Palace are subjects of frequent mention in the his- 
tory of the sacred city. As originally planned by 
Dutugaimunu, it did not endure through the reign of 
his successor Saidaitissa, at whose expense it A\ais re- 
constructed, B.c. 140, but the number of stories was 
reduced to seven.**^ More than tAvo Centuries later, a.d. 
182, these were again reduced to five*, and the entire 


^ Mahaxvamoy ch. xxyii. p. 1G3. j ^ Mahaivamo^ ch. xxxiii 
^ 3Iahawan80j ch, xxxvi. ^ 
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building must have been taken dewn in a.d. 240, as tlie ^ 
king who was then reigning caused “the pillars of the 
Lowa Pasado to be arranged in a different form.’'^ 

The edifice erected on its site w^is pulled to the ground 
by the apostate Maha-Sen, a.d. 301 * ; but penitently 
reconstructed by him on his recantation of his errors. 

Its last recorded restoration took ])lace in the reign of 
Prakrarna-bahu, towards the close of tlic twelfth century, 
when “ the king rebuilt the Lowa-Maha-paya, and raised 
up the 1000 pillars of rock.” 

Thus exposed to spoliation by its splendour, and ob- 
noxious to infidel invaders from tlie religious uses to which 
it was dedicated, the pahu'c Avas sulyccted to violence 
bn eveiy comjnotion, wliether civil or external, which 
disturbed the repose of the ca[)itid ; and at the pre- 
sent day, no traces of it remain except the indestruc- 
tible monoliths on which it stood. A “ world of stone 



^□INS OF Tilli BRAZEN PALACE. 


columns,” to use the quaint expression of Knox, still 
marks the site of the Brazen Palace of Dutugaimunu, 


MnlimmnsQy cli. xxxvii. 

A A 9 
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and attests the accuracy* of the chronicles which describe 
its former magnificence. 

o i*- . . . 

The character of Dutugaimunu is succinctly ex- 
pressed in his dying avowal, that he had lived “ a slave 
to the priestliood.” ^ Before partaking of food, it was 
his practice to present a portion for their use; and 
recollecting in matm’er age, that on one occasion, when 
a child, he had so far forgotten tliis invariable rule, as 
to eat a chilly without sharing it with a priest, he 
submitted himself to a penance in expiation of this 
youthful impiety.'^ His death scene, as described ii\ 
the Mahawanso, contains an enumeration of tlie deeds 
of piety by wliicli Ids reign had been signalised.® Ex- 
tended on his couch in front of tl\e great dagoba which 
he had erected, he thus addressed one of his military 
companions who had embraced the priesthood: “In 
times past, supported by my ten warriors, I engaged in 
battles; now, singie-handed, I commence my last con- 
flict, with death ; and it is not peimitted to me to over- 
come my antagonist.” “ Euler of men,” replied the 
thero, “ without subduing the dominion of sin, the power 
of death is invincible; but call to recollection thy acts 
of piety performed, and from tliese you will derive con- 
solation.” The secretary then “ read from the register 
of deeds of piety,” that “ one hundred wiharas, less 
one, had been constructed by the Maharaja, that he 
had built two great dagobas and the Brazen Palace at 
Anarajapoora ; that in famines he had given his jewels to 
support the pious ; that on three several occasions he 
had clothed the whole priesthood throughout the island, 
giving three gannents to each ; that five times he had 
conferred the sovereignty of the land for the space of 
seven days on the National Church ; that he had 
founded hospitals for the infirm, and distributed rice to 
the indigent; bestowed lamps on innumerable temples, 


* MahawansOj ch. xxxii. 

* Mahammo^ ch. xxiv. xxv. 


® Mahawanso, ch. xxxii. 
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and maintained preachers, in the. various wiharas, in all 
parts of his dominions. ‘ All these acts,’ said the dying 
king, ‘ done in my days of prdfeperity, afford no comfort 
to me now ; but two offerings which I made when 
in affliction and in' adversity, disjegardful of my own 
fate, are those which alone administer solace to me.’ ^ 
After this, the pre-eminently wise Maharaja expired, 
strctclied oir Ins bed, in the act of gazing on the 
Mahathupo.” “ 


^ Mahmoamo^ cli. xxxii. • 

2 Auotlior name for tlio liuanwellt^ da^obff, wliicli lie had hiiilt. 


A *4 


B. C. 

137 . 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OP BUDDHISM ON CIVILISATION. 

E.c. After the reign of Dutugainmrui there is little in the 
pages of the native historians to sustain interest in the 
story of the Singhalese inonarehs. The long line of 
sovereigns is divided into two distinct classes ; the kings 
of the Maha-ionnse or “ superior djniasty ” of the iincon- 
taininated blood of Wijayo, Avho occupied the throne from 
his death, ^.c. 50.5, to that of Maha-Sen, a.d. 302, and 
the kings of the Sulu-wdnse or “ inferior race,” whoso de- 
scent was less pure, but who, amidst invasions, revolutions, 
and dechne, continued, with intsteat^hand, to hold the 
government down to the occupution of the island by 
Europeans in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

To the great dynasty, and more esjjccially to its 
earliest members, the inhabitants were indebted for the 
first rudiments of civilisation, for the arts of agricultural 
life, for an organised government, and for a system of 
naitienal worship. But neither the piety nor the muni- 
ficence of the kings sufficed to concihate the personal 
attachment of their subjects, or to strengthen their throne 
by national attachment such as would have fortified its 
occupant against the fatahties incident to despotism. 
Of fifty-one sovereigns who formed the pure Wijayan 
dynasty, two were deposed by their subjects, and nine- 
• teen put to death by their successors. ^ Excepting the 

^ There is something very striking session of power. This is the more 
in the facility with which aspirants to remarkable, where the usui’pers were 
the throne obtained the instant ac-. of the lower grade, as in the in- 
quiescence of the people, so soon as stance of Siibho, a gate porter, who 
assassination had put them in pos- ' murdered King Yasa Silo, a.d. GO, 
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rare instances in which a reign was marked hy some b.c. 
occurrence, such as an invasion and repiilse of thg 137, 
Malabars, there is hardly a sovereign of the “Solar 
race ” whose name is associated with a higher achieve- 
ment than the erection of a dagoba or the formation of 
a tank, nor one whose story is enlivened by an event 
more exciting than the murder through which he 
mounted the throne or the conspiracy by which he was 
driven from it.* 

One source of royal contention arose on the death of 
Dutugaimunu ; his son, having forfeited his birthright 
by an alliance with a wife of lower caste, was set aside 
from the succession ; Safdaitissa, a brother of the de- 
ceased king, being raised to the throne in his stead. 

The priests, on tlie death of Saidaitissa, B.c. 119 , has- 
tened to proclaim his youngest son Thullatthanaka to 
the prejiufice of his elder brother Laimiiiitissa, but the 
latter established his just claim by the sword, and hence 


and roifnied for si.\ ycnw (^luJuiw. eh. 
XXXV. p. 21M). A ciiqu' liter, find a 
caiTier of tiro-wood, wore oa 4 *h ac- 
cepted in succession as soverei^nis, 
A.i). 47; whilst the great (hfnastg'^ 
was still in the plenitude of its po- 
pularity. The inysteiy is perhaps 
referable to the dominant neces.sity 
of securin<^ tranquillity at any co.^^t, 
in the state of society wliere the means 
of cultivation were directly dependent 
on the vilhifro orfranisation, and 
famine and desolation would have 
been the instant and inevitable con- 
sequences of any commotions which 
interfered with the conservancy and 
repair of the tanks and means of ir- 
rigation, and the jirompt application 
of labour to the raising and saving of 
produce at the instant when the fall 
of the rains or the rij^ning of the 
crops demanded its employment with 
the utmost vigour. 

^ In theory the Singhalese monar- 
chy was elective in the descend imts 
of the Solar race : in practice, primo- 
geniture had a preference, and the 
crown was either hereditary or be- 


came the prize of those who claim# 
to be of royal lineage. (.)n reviewing 
the succc'ssion of kings from h.c. d07 
U) A.I). iHlo, thi}itj-ninc eldest sons 
(or n(‘arly one fourth ) succeeded to 
their fatln*rs : and Ucentg-nine kings 
(or more than one fifth) were suc- 
ceeded by brothers. Fifteen reigned 
for a period less than one year, and 
thirty for more than one year, and less 
than four. Of the Singhalese kings 
who died by violence, twenU-two 
were murdered by their successors ; 
six were killed by other individufils ; 
thiileen fell in feuds and war, and 
four committed suicide ; eleven were 
dethroned, and their subsequent fate 
is unknown. Not more than two- 
thirds of the Singhalese kings re- 
tained sovereign authority to their 
decease, or reached the fimeral pile 
without violent death. — Fokbks’ 
Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. i. ch. iv. 
p. 80, 97 ; JoiNViLLE, Eel iy ion and 
Manner's ojf the Ptnyplmf Ceylon ; Asiat, 
Ees. vol. vii. p. 423. See also Ma~ 
ha2vanso, ch. xxiii. p. 201. 

Mahawanso, ch. xxxiii. p. 201. 
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arose two rival lines, which for centuries afterwards 
were prompt on every opportunity to advance adverse 
pretensions to the thronh, and assert them by force of 
arms. 

In such contests the priestliood brouglit a preponde- 
rant influence to whatever side they inclined ‘ ; and thus 
the royal authority, though not strictly sacerdotal, be- 
came so closely identified Avith the hierarchy, and so 
guided by its will, that each sovereign’s attention was 
chiefly devoted to forwarding such measures as most con- 
duced to the exaltation of Ifuddhisra and tlie maintenance 
of its monasteries and' temples. 

A signal effect of this regal .policy, and of the growing 
diffusion of Buddhism, is to be traced in the impulse 
which' it communicated to the reclamation of lands and 
the extension of cultivation. For more than three 
hundred years no mention is made in the Singhalese 
annals of any mode of maintaining the priesthood other 
than the royal distribution of clothing and voluntary 
offerings of food. The priests resorted for the “ royal alms ” 
either to the residence of the authorities or to halls 
specially built for their accommo(1ation to which they 
were summoned by “ the shout of refection ; ” ^ the ordi- 
nary priests receiving rice, “ those endowed with the 
gift of preaching, clarified butter, sugar, and honey.” ^ 
Hospitals and medicines for their use, and rest houses on 
their journeys, were also provided at the public charge.® 
These expedients were available so long as the num- 
bers of the priesthood were limited ; but such were the 


^ It was the dyin^^ boast of Diitu- 
(j^aimunu that he Wd lived a slave to 
the priesthood.” The expression was 
figurative in his case ; but so abject 
did the subserviency of the kings 
become, and so rapid was it 3 growth, 
that B^tiya Tissa, who reigned a.d. 
8, rendered it literal, and dedicated 
himself, his que^n, and two sons, as 
well as his charger, and state ele- 
phant, as slaves to the priesthood.'’^ 


The Muhawanso intimates that the 
priests themselves protested against 
this debasement, ch. xxxiv. p. 214. 

* 3Iahawans0jCh. xx. p. 123; xxii. 
p. 132, 135. 

^ MahaimnsOy ch. xxviii. p. 107. 

^ Mahawanso^ ch. xxxii. p. 190-7. 

® Mahawanso^ ch. xxxii. p. 190; 
xxxvii. p. 244 ; Rajaratnacari, p. 39, 
41. 
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multitudes who were tempted to withdraw from the 
world and' its pursuits, in order to devote themselves to 
meditation and the diffusion *of Buddhism, that the- 
difficulty became practical of maintaining them by per- 
sonal gifts, and the alternative' suggested itself of setting 
apart lands for their support. This innovation was 
first resorted to during an interregnum. The Sin- 
ghalese king Walagam Balm, being expelled from his 
capital by a Malabar usurpation B.c. 104, was unable to 
continue the accustomed regal bounty to the priesthood ; 
and dedicated certain lands while in exile in Bohuna, for 
the support of a fraternity “who had sheltered him 
there.” ^ The precedent thus established, was speedily 
seized upon and extended ; lands were everywhere set 
apart for the repair of the sacred edifices'^, and eventually, 
about the lieginning of the Christian era, the priesthood 
acquired such aii increase of influence as sufficed to 
convert their precarious eleemosynary dependency into 
a permanent territorial endowment ; and the practice had 
become universal of conveying estates in mortmain on 
the construction of a wihara or the dedication of a 
temple.® « 

The corporate character of the recipients served to 
neutralise the obligations by which they were severally 
bound ; the vow of poverty, tRough compulsory on an 
individual priest, ceased to be binding on the commu- 
‘ nity of which he was a member; and whilst, on his own 
behalf, he was constrained to abjure the possession of 
property, even to the extent of one superfluous cloth, 
the wihara to which he was attached, in addition to its 
ecclesiastical buildings, and its offerings in gems and 
gold, was held competent to become the proprietor of 
broad and fertile lands.'* These were so bountifully 


* Malmvaimy ch. xxxiii. p. 208. 
Previous to this date a king of Ro- 
hima, during the usurpation of Elala, 
B.c. 205, had appropnated lands near 
Kalany, for the repairs of the dagoba. 
—Rajaratnacari, p. 37. 


* In the reign of Batiya Tissa, n.c. 
20, MahawamOj ch. xxxiv. p. 212 ; 
Rajaratnacarij p. 51, 

* ^ Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 214. 

* Hardy’s Eastern Mmarnsm^ ch. 
^iii. p. 68. 


B.c. 

111 ). 


B.C. 

101 . 
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B.c. bestowed by royal piety, by private munificence, and 
104. by mortuary gifts, that ere many centuries had elapsed 
the temples of Ceylon absorbed a large proportion of 
the landed property of the kingdom, and their pos- 
sessions were not only exempted from taxation, but 
accompanied by a riglit to tlie compulsory labour of the 
temple tenants,^ 

As the estates so made over to religious uses lay for 
the most part in waste districts, the quantity of land to be 
brought under cultivation necessarily involved large ex- 
tensions of tire means of irrigation. To supply these, 
reservoirs were foraned oir such a scale as to justify the 
term “ consecrated lakes,” by which they are described 
in the Sitrghalese annals.'^ 

Where the circumstances of the ground permitted, 
their formation was effected by drawing arr enrbankment 
across the embouchure of a valley so as to ari’est and 
retain the waters by which it was traversed, and so vast 
were the dimensions of some of these gigantic tanks that 
many yet in oxisterree still cover an area of from fifteen 
to twenty miles in cii'cumfcrence. The ruins of that 
at Kalaweva, to the north-west of Danrbool, show that 
its original circuit could not have beeir less than 
forty miles, its retaining bund beiitg upwards of twdve 
miles long. The spill-water of stone, which remains to 
the preseirt time, is “ perhaps one of the most stupend- 
ous monuments of rnisapphed human labour in the * 
island.” ® 

The mrruber of these stupendous wor-ks, which were 
formed by the car’ly sovereigns of Ceylon, almost ex- 
ceeds credibility. Kings arc named in the native anrrals, 


^ The Rajaratnacari mentions an 
instance, a.d. 62, of eij^lit .thousand 
rice fields bestowed in one "rant, and 
similar munificence is recorded in 
numerous instances prior to a.d. 204. 
— Rajaratnacari, p. 57, 50, 64, 74, 113,' 
&c. Mahawanso, ch. xxxv. p. 223, 
224 ) ch. ^ixxvi. p. 233. 


* Rajaratnacari, ch. ii. p. 37 ) Raja- 
vail, p. 237. 

3 Turnour, Mahawamo, p. 12. 
The tank of Kalaweva was formed 
by Dhatu Sena, a.d. 450. — Maha- 
wanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 257, 
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each of whom made from fifteen to thirty^, together b.c. 
with canals and all the appurtenances for irrigation, 
Originally these vast undertakings were completed “ for 
the benefit of the country,” and “ out of compassion for 
living creatures but so early as the first century of the 
Christiafi era, the custom became prevalent of forming 
tanks with the pious intention of conferring the lands 
which they enriched on the church. Wide districts, 
rendered fertile by the interception of a river and the 
formation of -suitable canals, were appropriated to the 
maintenance of the local priesthood ^ ; a tank and the 
thousands of acres which it fertilised were sometimes 
assigned for the perpetual repairs of a dagoba \ and the 
revenues of whole villages and their surrounding rice 
fields were devoted to the support of a single wihara.^ 

So lavish were these endowments, that one king, who 
signalised his reign by such extravagances as laying a 
carpet seven miles in length, “ in order that pilgrims 
might proceed with unsoiled leet all the way from the 
Kadambo river (the Malwatte oya) to the mountain 
Chetiyo (Mihintala), awarded a i)riest who had presented 
him with a draught o£ water during the construction of a 
wihara, “ land within the circumfei'cnce of half a yogana 
(eight miles) for the maintenance of the temple.”'' 

It was in this manner that the beautiful tank at 
Mincry, one of the most lovely of these artificial lakes, 
was enclosed by Maha Sen, a.d. 275 ; and, together with 
the 80,000 amonams of gi'ound which it waters, wtus 


^ Eajarcdncicarij p, 41, 45, 54, 55 ; 
King 8aidrtitiftsa b.c. VXI, made 
eighteen lal^es ” {RajavaJi, p. 

King Wasablia, who aseeuded the 
throne a.d. (hi, paused sixteen 
large lakes to ho enclosed ” (Raja- 
ratnacariy p. 57^. Detii Tissa, A.D. 
2(11, excavated six (Rajavali, p. 287), 
and King Maha Sen, a.d. 276, seven- 
teen (Mahaivanso. ch. xxxviii, p. 
23G). 

^ MahawansOj ch. xxxvii. p. 242. 


^ MaliatvansOy ch. xxxiv. p. 210; 
XXXV. p. 221 ; xxxviii. p. 287. Raja- 
rafnacari, ch. ii. p. 57, 59, 64, 69, 

74. 

* Malxawanso, ch. xxxv. p. 21f), 
218, 228 ; ch. xxxvii. p. 284 ; Raja- 
ratnacafij ch. ii. p. 61. Tuhnoiu's 
Epitome y p. 21. 

* Mahawamo, ch. xxxv. p. 218, 
221 ; Rajaratnacariy ch. ii. p. 51 ; 
Rajavaliy p. 241. 

® Mahawamo y ch. xxxiv. p. 3. 
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B.c. conferred on the Jeytawana Wihara wliich the king had 
just erected at Anarajapoora.' 

To identify the crown still more closely with the 
interests of agriculture, some of the kings superintended 
pubhc works for irrigating the lands of the temples ^ ; 
and one more enthusiastic than tlie rest toiled in’ the rice 
fields to enhance the merit of conferring their produce on 
the priesthood.® 

These broad possessions, the church, under all vicissi- 
tudes and revolutions, has succeeded in retaining to tlie 
present day. Their territories, it is true, have been 
diminished in extent by national decay ; the destruction 
of works for irrigation has converted into wilderness 
and jungle plains once teeming witli fertility; and the 
mild policy of the British government, by abolishing 
raja-kariya^, has emancipated the peasantiy, who are 
no longer the .serfs either of the temples or the chiefs. 
But in every district of the island the priests arc in 
the enjoyment of the most fertile lands, over wliich the 
crown exercises no right of taxation ; and such is the 
extent of their possessions that, altliougli their jirecise 
limits have not been ascertained. by tlie local govern- 
ment, they have been conjectured with probability to 
be equal to one-third of the cultivated land of the 
island. 

One peculiarity in the Buddhist ceremonial served at 
all times to give a singular impulse to the progress of 
horticulture. Flowers and garlands are introduced in 
its religious rites to the utmost excess. The atmosjiliere 
of the wiharas and temples is rendered oppressive with 
the perfume of champac and jessamine, and the shrine 
of the deity^ the pedestals of his image, and the steps 
leading to the temple are strewn thickly with bios- 

^ Rajaratnacari, cli. ii. p. (59. tiiiction which they haVe earned, by 

^ Turnouii’s Epitome, p. 33. the multitudes of tanks they have 

3 Mahaxvanso, ch. xxxiv. The constructed or restored. See Y tile’s 
Buddhist kings of Burmah are still Narrative of the Mmion to Ava in 
accustomed to boast, almost in the 1855, p. KXl. 
terms of the Mahawanso, of the dis-^ I ^ Compulsory labour. 
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soms of the nagaha and the lotus. At an earlier period b.c. 
tlie profu!:iion in which tliese beautiful emblems were 
employed in sacred decorations appears almost incre- 
dible ; tlie Mahawanso relates that the Euanwelle da- 
goba, which was 270 feet in height, was on one occasion 
“ festooned with garlands from i)ede.stal to pinnacle till 
it resembled one uniform bouquet ; ” and at ancjther 
time, it and the lofty dagoba at Miliintala were buried 
under heaps of jessamine from tlie ground to the 
summit.^ Fa Hian, in describing his visit to Auaraja- 
poora in the fourth centuiy, dwells with admiration 
and wonder on the perfumes and lloAvers lavished on 
their worship by the Singhalese^ ; and the native histo- 
rians constantly allude as lamiliar incidents to the 
profusion in Avhich they were employed on ordinary 
occasions, and to the formation by successive kings of 
innumerable gardens for the floral requirements of the 
temples. The capital was surrounded on all sidcs^ by 
flower gardens, and those were multiplied so extensively 
that, according to the Rajanttmeari, one was to be 
found within a distance of four leagues in any part of 
Ceylon.^ Amongst the regulations of the temple built 
at Dambcdenia, in the thirteenth century, was “ every 
day an olfering of 100,000 flowers, and each day a 
difld'ent flowci'.”^ 

Another advantage conferred by Buddhism on the 
country was the planting of fruit trees and esculent vege- 
tables for the gratuitous use of travellers in all the fre- 
quented parts of the island. The historical evidences of 
this are singularly corroborative of the genuineness of the 

^ Mahemamo, cli. xxxiv . ) liaja- tliere, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
rahiacari, p. 52, 53. pliysician, a surgeon, a painter, twelve 

^ Fa-Hian. Foe-koRc-kif ch. cooks, twelve thatchers, ten car^ien- 
xxxviii. p. 335. tors, six carters, and Uco Jlori4s. 

^ Rajavalij p. 227 j Mahawanso^ ch. ^ Etyaratnacari, p. 103. The same 
xi. p. 07. book stfttes that another king, in 

* Eajaratnacari^-p.2dy‘id. Amongst the fifteenth century, “offered no 
the officers attached to the preat less than 0,480,320 sweet smelling 
estahlisliments of the priests in Mihin- tlowers ” at the shrine of the Tooth, 
tala, A.T). 240, there are enumerated — i6., p. 130. 
in an inscription engiTiven on a rock 
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B.c. Buddhist edicts engraved on various rocks and monu- 
ments in India, the deciphering of which was the 
grand achievement of Ffinsep and his learned coadjur 
tors. On the pillars of Delhi, Allahabad, and other 
places, and on the rocks of Girnar and Dhauh, there 
exist a number of Pah inscriptions purporting to be 
edicts of Asoka (the Dharmasoca of the Mahawanso), 
King of Magadha, in the third century before tlie 
Christian era, who, on his conversion to the religion of 
Buddha, commissioned Mahindo, his son, to undertake 
its establishment in Ceylon. In tliese edicts, whicli were 
promulgated in the vernacular dialect, the king endea- 
voured to impress both upon his subjects and allies, as 
well as those who, although aliens, were yet “ united in 
the law” of Buddha, the divine precepts of their great 
teacher ; prominent amongst which are the prohibition 
against taking animal life\ and the injunction that, 
“ everywhere wholesome vegetables, roots, and fruit 
trees shall be cidtivatcd, and that on the roads wells 
shall be dug and trees planted for the enjoyment of men 
and animals.” In apparent conformity Avith these edicts, 
one of the kings of Ceylon, Addagaimuuu, about the 
year 20 a.d., is stated in the Mahawanso to have “ caused 
to be planted throughout the island every description of 
fruit-bearing creepers, and interdicted the destruction of 
animal life,” ^ and similar acts of pious benevolence, 
performed by command of various other sovereigns, 
are adverted to on numerous occasions. 


^ It is curious tliat one of these 
edicts of Asoiia^ who was cotem- 
porary with Devenipiatissa, is ad- 
dressed to all the conquered terri- 
tories of the raja, even unto the ends 
of the earth, as in Chola, in Pida, in 
Keralapiitra, and in Tamhapamii (or 
Ceylon h” This license of speech, 
reminding one of the grandiloquent 
epistles ^‘from the Flaminian Gate,” 
was no doubt assumed in viitue of the 
recent establishment of Buddhism, 
or, as it is called in the 3Iahawanso, 
^^tho religion of the Vanquislier,’^ 
^d Asoka, as its propagator/ thus 


claims to address the converts as his 

subjects.” 

^ ^lahaicanso, ch. xxxv. p. 215, 
Tlie king Upatissa, a.d. 308, in the 
midst of a solemn ceremonial, ob- 
serving ants, and other insects drown- 
ing in an inundation, halted, and 
having swept them towards the bank 
with tlie feathers of a peacock’s tail, 
and enabled them to save themselves, 
he continued the procession.” — Ma- 
hawansoy ch. xxxvii. p. 249; Raja- 
ratnacariy p. 49, 52 ; Rajavali, p. 
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CHAP. VII. 

FATE OF THE ADOEIGL\ES. 

It lias already been shown, that devotion and policy com- b.c. 
billed to accelerate the progress of social improvement 
in Ceylon, and that before the close of the third century of 
the Christian era, the portion of thi island to the north of 
the Kandyan mountains contained numerous cities and 
villages, adorned with temples and dagolias, and seated 
in the midst of highly cultivated fields. The face of the 
country exhibited broad expanses of rice land, irri- 
gated by artificial lakes, and canals of proportionate 
magnitude, and thus the waters from the rivers, whi'di 
would otherwise have flowed idly to the sea, were 
diverted inland in ail (.hrections to fertilise the Helds 
of the interior.^ 

In the formation ,of these prodigious tanks, the 
chief labour emploj'ed was that of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, the Yakkhos and Nagas, directed by the 
science and skill of the conquerors. Their contribu- 
tions of work, though in the instance of the Bud- 
dhist converts they may have been to some extent 
voluntary, were, in general, the result of compulsion.^ 

Like the Israelites under the Egyptians, the aborigines 
were ordered to make bricks ^ for the stupendous 
dagobas erected by their masters ^ ; and eight hundred 
years after the subjugation of the island, the Rajavali 
describes vast reservoirs and apphances for irriga- 
tion, as being constructed by the forced labour of the 


' Mahaxoamo, ch. x.xxv. xxxvii. ^ MahawaMo, ch. xxxviii. 
^ In some instances the soldiers of , < Ihid., ch. xxvii. 
the king were employed in forming 
works of inigation, 

VOL, I. ]( B* 
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104, 


Yakklios \ under the superintendence of Brahman engi- 
neers. Tiiis, to some extent, accounts for the prodigious 
amount of labour bestowed on tliese structures ; labour 
which the whole revenue of the kingdom woidd not 
have sufficed to purchase, had it not been otherwise 
procurable. 

Under this system, the fate of the aborigines was 
that usually consequent on the subjugation of an infe- 
rior race by one more highly civihsed. The process of 
their absorption into tlie dominant race was slow, and 
for centuries tliey continued to exist distinct, as a subju- 
gated peojde. So firmly rooted amongst them was the 
worship botli of demons and serpents, that, notwith- 
standing the ascendancy of Buddhism, many centuries 
elapsed before it was ostensibly abandoned ; from time 
to time, “ demon offerings ” were made from the royal 
treasury ® ; and one of the kings, in his enlarged libe- 
rality, ordered that for every ten villages tlicre should 
be maintained an astrologer and a “ devil-dancer,” in 
addition to the doctor and the priest.^ 

Throughout the Singhalese chi’onicles, the notices of 
the aborigines are but casual, and occasionally contem[)- 
tuous. Sometimes they allude to “slaves of the Yakkho 
tribe,” ® and in recording the progress and completion of 
the tanks and other stupendous works, the Mahawanso 
and the Kdjaratnacari, in order to indicate the inferi- 
ority of the natives to their masters, speak of their 
conjoint labours as that of “ men and snakes,” ^ and 
“ men and demons.” ^ 


1 jRajaUlU, p. 287^ 288. Excep- 
tions to the extortion of forced labour 
for public works took place under the 
more pious kings, who made a merit 
of paying the workmen employed in 
the erection of dagobas rnd other 
religious monuments. — MahawamOj 
ch. XXXV. 

* Mahawanso^ cli. x. 

^ MahxwctnsOj ch, x. ^ Tubnotib’s 
Epitome, p. 28, 


^ Ttjbnoub’s Epitome, p. 27 ; Rqja^ 
ratnacari, ch. ii. ; Rajavali, p. 241. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. x. 

® Ibid., ch. xix. p. 115. 

’ The Kin^ Maha-Sen, anxious for 
the promotion of agriculture, caused 
many tanks to be made by men and 
devils.” — Mahawanso, ch. xxxvii. ; 
Upham’s TrayisL; Rajarainacari, p, 
09; Rajavali, p. 237, 
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Notwithstanding the degradation of the natives, it ^.c. 
was indispensable to “ befriend the interests * ” of* a 
race so hnmeroiis and so useful ; hence, they were fre- 
quently employed in the military expeditions of the Wi- 
jayan sovereigns, and the earlier kings of -that dynasty 
admitted the rank of the Yakkho chiefs who shared in 
these enterjiriscs. They assigned a suburb of tlic capital 
for their residence and on festive occasions they were 
seated on thrones of equal eminence with that of tlie 
king.® But every aspiration towards a recovery of 
tlieir independence was checked bj a device less charac- 
teristic of ingenuity in the ascendant race, than of 
simplicity combined witli jealousy in tlie aborigines. 

The feeling was encouraged and matured into a con- 
viction Avhich prevailed to the latest period of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereignty, tluit no individual of pure Singhalese 
extraction could be elevated to the supreme power, sin(;e 
no one could prostrate himself before one of liis own 
nation.^ 

For successive generations, the natives, although 
treated with partial kindness, were regarded as a sepa- 
rate race. Even the children of Wijayo, by his fii-st 
wife Kuweni, united themselves with tlieir maternal con- 
nexions on the repudiation of their mother by the king, 

“ and ' retained the attributes of Yakklios,” ® and by that 
designation the natives continued to be distinguished 
down to the reign of Dutugaimunu. 

In spite of every attempt at conciliation, the process 
of amalgamation between the two races was rQluctant 
and slow. The earliest Bengal immigrants sought 
wives among the Tamils, on the opposite coast of 
India ® ; and although their descendants intermarried 
with the natives, the great m'ass of the population long 
held aloof from the invaders, and occasionally vented 


* Mahawanso^ ch. x. ^ JoiNvnJiE’a Asiat, Ecs. vol. vii. 

^ E)id,j ch. X. p. 67. >. *422. 

^ Ibid.y p. GO. ® MahmvamOy ch. vii. 

^^lh%d,j p. 53 , 
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B.c. their impatience in rebellion.' Hence the progress of 
cb'ih.sation amongst them was but partial and slow, 
and in the narratives of the early rulers of the island 
there is ample evidence that the aborigines long retained 
their habits of shyness and 'timidity. 

Notwithstanding the frequent resort of every nation 
of antiquity to its coasts, the accounts of the first voy- 
agers are almost wholly confined to descriptions of the 
loveliness of the country, the singular brilhancy of its 
jewels, the- richness of its pearls, the sagacity of its 
elephants, and the dejicacy and abundance of its spices ; 
but the information which they furnish regarding its 
inhabitants is so uniformly meagre, as to attest the absence 
of intercourse ; and the writers of all nations, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabians, Chinese and Indians, concur in their 
allusions to the unsocial and uncivilised customs of the 
islanders.^ 

As the Bengal adventurers advanced into the interior 
of the island, a large section of the natives rvithdrew 
into the forests and hunting grounds on the eastern and 
southern ‘coasts.® There, subsisting by the bow ^ and the 
chase, they adhered, with moody tenacity, to the rude 
habits of their race ; and in the Veddah of the present 
day, there is still to be recognised a remnant of the un- 
tamed aborigines of Ceylon.® 

Even those of the original race who slowly conformed 
to the religion and habits of their masters, were never 
entirely emancipated from the ascendency of their 
ancient superstitions. Traces of the worship of snakes 
and demons are to the present hour clearly perceptible 
amongst them ; the Buddhists still resort to the incan- 


^ Mahawamo^ ch. Ixxxv. 

^ See an account of these singular 
peculiarities^ Vol. I. P. y. c. ii. p. 692. 

^ Ilionen Thsang^ the Chinese geo- 
grapher, who visited India in the 
seventh centurv, says that at that 
time the Yakkhos had retired to the 
south-east corner of Ceylon ; — and 
here their descendants, the Veddahs, 


are foimd at the present day. — Voy- 
ageSy ^c., liv. iv. p. 200. 

* Mahawanso, ch, xxiv. p. 146, 
xxxiii. p. 204. 

^ De Alwis, Sidath SanyarUj p. 
xvii. For an accoimt of the Veddahs 
and their present condition, see Vol. 
IL P. IX. ch. iii. 
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tations of the “devil dancers” in case of danger and 
emergency* ; a Singhalese, rather than put a Cobra .de 
capello to death, encloses the reptile in a wicker cage, 
and sets it adrift on the nearest stream ; and in the island 
of Nainativoe, to the south-west of Jaffna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the goddess Naga 
Tambiran, in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared by the Pandarams, and dady fed at the expense of 
the worshippers.^ 


^ For an account of Demon wor- 
ship as it still exists in Ceylon, see 
Sir J. Emeeson Tennent’s History of 


Chndmiity in Ceylon j ch. v. p. 2.‘U). 

- Casie Cuitty’s Gazetteer^ 
p. 109. 


B.C. 

104. 
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CHA*? VIIL 

EXTINCTION OP THE “ GEEAT DYNASTY.” 

From the death of Dutugairauiiu to tlic exhaustion 
of the superior dynasty on the death of Maha-Sen, a.d. 
301, there are few demonstrations of pious munificence 
to signahse tlie pohcy of the intervening sovereigns. 
The king whom, next to Devenipiatissa and Dutugai- 
munu, the Buddhist historians rejoice to exalt as one 
of the champions of the faith, Avas Walagam-bahu 
whose reign, though marked by vicissitudes, was pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit to the national faith. Wala- 
gaimbahu ascended the throne B.C. 104., but was almost 
immediately forced to abdicate by an incursion of the 
Malabars. Concerting a simultaneous landing at scA^eral 
parts of the island, the invaders combined their movements 
so successfully that they seized on Anarajapoora, and 
drove the king into concealment in the mountains near 
Adam’s Peak ; and whilst one portion of thetn re- 
turned laden with plunder to the Dekkan, their com- 
pamons remained behind and held undisputed possession 
of the northern parts of Ceylon for nearly fifteen 
years. 

In this and the frequent incursions which followed, 
the Malabar leaders were attracted by the Avcalth of 
the countiy to the north of the Mahawelh-ganga, the 
southern portion of the island being either too wild 
and unproductive to present a temptation to conquest, 
or too steep and inaccessible to afford dacilitios for in- 
vasion. Besides, the diighlanders who inhabit the lofty 
ranges that he around Adam’s Peak (a district known 


' Called in the Mahawansoj Wata-gamini. 
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as Malaya, “tlie region of mountains and torrents,”)* 
then and at all times exliibked their superiority ovftr 
the lowlanders in vigour, courage, and endurance. 
Hence the petty kingdoms pf Maya and Eohuna af- 
forded on every occa.sion a refuge to the royal femily 
when daven from the northern capital, and furnished 
a force to assist in their return and restoration. Wala- 
gam-bahu, after many years’ concealment there, was 
at last enabled to resume the offensive, and succeeded 
in driving out the infidels, and recovering possession of 
the sacred city, an event which ‘he commemorated in 
the usual manner by the construction of tanks, and the 
erection of dagobas and wiharas. 



THE ALD WIHARA, NEAR MATELLE. 

But the achievement by which most of all he entitled 
himself to the gratitude of the Singhalese annalists, was 
the reduction to .writing of the doctrines and discourses 
of Buddha, which had been orally delivered by Mahindo, 
and previously preserved by tradition alone. These 
sacred volumes, which may* be termed the Buddhist 


^ Mahawanso^ fth. yii. 
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B.C. 

G2. 


B.C. 

f)0. 


B.C. 

47. 


Scriptures, contain the Pittakataya, and its comment- 
aries the Atthakatha, and. were compiled by a company 
of priests in a cave to the north of Matelle, known as 
the Alu-wihara.* This, apd other caverns in which 
the king had sought concealment during his adversity, 
he caused to be converted into rock temples after his 
restoration to power ; — amongst the rest, Dambool, 
the most remarkable of the cave temples of Ceylon 
from its vastness, its elaborate ornaments, and the 
romantic beauty of its situation and the scenery sur- 
rounding it. 

The history of the Buddhist religion in Ceylon is 
not, however, a tale of uniform prosperity. The 
fii’st of its domestic enemies was Naga, the grandson 
of the pious Walagam-bahu, Avhom the native histo- 
rians stigmatise by' the prefix of “ chora ” or the “ ma- 
rauder.” His stoiy is thus briefly but emphatically told 
in the Maliawanso : “ During . the reign of his father 
Mahachula, Chora Naga wandered through the island 
leading the life of a robber ; returning on the demise 
of the king he assumed the monarchy ; and in the 
places which had denied him dn asylum during his 
marauding career, he impiously destroyed the wiharas.'^ 
After a reign of twelve years he was poisoned by 
his queen Anula, and regenerated in the Lokantariko 
heU.”3 

Ilis son. King Kuda Tissa, was also poisoned by his 
mother, in order to clear her own path to the throne. 
The Singhalese annals thus exhibit the unusual incident 
of a queen enrolled amongst the monarchs of the great 
dynastg — a precedent which was followed in after times ; 


’ Ilnjaratnncnri, ch.i. p, 43. Abou- 
zeyd states that at that time public 
writers were employed in o’ecording 
the traditions of the island : Le 
Koyaume de Serendyb a une loi et 
des docteurs qui sVssemblent de, 
temps en temps coinme se rtfunissent 
chez nous les personnes qui recueil- 
lent les ti^ditions du proph^te^ et lee 


Indiens se rendent aupres des docteurs^ 
et (Serivent soils leur dict^e, la vie de 
leurs prophetes et les pri^ceptes de 
leur loi.’^— Heinaud. Melaiim. Ac., 
tom. i. p. 127. 

^ Mahavmnso, ch. xxxiii. ; Raja- 
vali, p. 224; Turnouk’s Epitoniey 
p, 19 ; Rajantmcari^ ch. i. p. 48, 44. 

^ MahawansOj ch. xxxiv. p. m 
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Queen Siwalli having reigned in the succeeding cen- 
tury, A.D. 37, Queen Lila-wati, in a.d’ 1197, and Queen 
Kalyana-wati in a.d. 1202. From the excessive vileness 
of her character, the first of 1;he Singhalese women who 
attained to the honours of sovereignty is denounced 
in the Mahawanso as ‘Hhe infamous Anula.” In the 
enormity of her crimes and debauchery she was the 
Messalina of Ceylon she raised to the throne a porter 
of the palace with whom she cohabited, descending 
herself to the subordinate rank of Queen Consort, and 
poisoned him to promote a carpenter in his stead. A 
carrier of firewood, a Brahman, and numerous other 
paramours followed in rapid succession, and shared a 
similar fate, till the kingdom was ' at la^t relieved from 
the opprobrium by a son of Prince Tissa, who put the 
murderess to death, and restored the royal fine in liis 
own person. Ilis successors for more than two centuries 
were a race of pious faineants^ undistinguished by any 
quahties, and remembered only by their fanatical subser- 
viency to the priesthood. 

Buddhism, relieved from the fury of impiety, was 
next imperilled by thfe danger of schism. Even before 
the funeral obsequies of Buddha, schism had dis- 
played itself in Magadha, and two centuries had not 
elapsed from his death till it had manifested itself on 
no less than seventeen occasions. In each instance 
it was with difficulty checked by councils in whicli the 
priesthood settled the faith in relation to the points 
which gave rise to dispute ; but not before the actual 
occurrence of secessions from the orthodox church.' 
The earliest difierences wer^ on questions of disciphne 
amongst the colleges and fraternities at Anarajapoora ; 
but in the reign of Wairatissa, a.d. 209, a formidable 
controversy arose, impugning the doctrines of Buddhism, 
and threatened for a time to rend in sunder the sacred 
unity of the church.^ 


Mahawanso^ ch. v. p. 21. 


Ibid.j ch. xxxiii, .. 


B.C. 

47 . 


B.C. 

60 . 


A.D. 

209 . 
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A.D. Buddhism, although tolerant of heresy, has ever been 
209. vehement in its persecution of schism. Boldly con- 
fident in its own superiority, it bears without im- 
patience the glaring errors of open antagonists, and 
^eems to exult in the contiguity of competing sys- 
tems as if deriving strength by comparison. In this 
respect it exhibits a similarity to the religion of Brahma, 
which regards with composure shades of doctrinal 
difference, and only rises into jealous energy in suppor t 
of the distinctions of caste, an infringement of which 
might endanger the supremacy of tire priesthood.' To 
the assaults of open opponents tire Buddhist displays tlie 
calmest indifference, convinced tliat in its undiminished 
strength, his faith is firm and inexpugnable ; his vigdance 
is only excited by the alarm of internal dissent, and 
all his passions are aroused to stifle the sjnnptoms of 
schism.^ 

This characteristic of the “ religion of the Vanfpiisher ” 
is in strict conformity, not alone with the spirit of his 


^ Hence the indomitable hatred 
with which the llrahmans pursued 
the disciples of Buddhism from the 
fourth century before Christ to its 
final expulsion from Hindustan. 

Abundant proofs/’ says Tumour, 
^Anay be adduced to show the fa- 
natical ferocity with which these two 
great sects persecuted each other; 
and wliich subsided into passive 
hatred and contempt^ only when the 
parties were no longer placed in the 
position of actual collision.” — Introd. 
Mahnwanso, p. xxii, 

^ In its earliest form Buddhism 
was equally averse to persecution, 
and the Mahawanso extols the libe- 
rality of Asoka in giving alms indis- 
ciiminately to the members of all 
religions {Mahawanso^ ch. ^ p. 23). 
A sect which is addicted to persecu- 
tion is not likely to speak approvingly 
of toleration, but the Malmwanso re- ^ 
cords with evident satisfaction the 
courtesy paid to the sacred things of 
Buddhism, by the believers in othea 


doctrirpes; thus the Nngas did homage 
to tlie relics of Buddha and mourned 
their removal from Mount Meru 
(Ma/ia?ivw.so^ ch. xxxi. p. 1H9); the 
Yakkhos assisted at the building of 
dagobas to enshnm^ them, and the 
Brahmans were the first to n'spect 
the Bo-tree on its arrivfil in Ceylon 
(7^. ch. xix. p. HQ). CosmasIndico- 
PLEIISTEH, whoso informant, Sopater, 
visited Ceylon in the sixth century, 
records that there was then the 
most extended toleration, and that 
even the Nestonan Cdiristijins had 
perfect freedom and protection for 
their v^rship. 

Among the Buddhists of Burmah, 
however, although they are tolerant 
of the practice/ of other religions by 
those who profess them, secession 
from the national faith is rigidly pro- 
hibited, and a convert to any other 
fonn of faith incurs the penalty of 
death.” — Professor Wilson, Joum. 
Roy, Asiat, JSoc.^ vol. xvi. p. 201, • 
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doctrine, but also with the letter of the law laid down 
for the guidance of his disciplej. Two of the singular, 
rock-inscriptions of India deciphered by Prinsep, in- 
culcate the duty of leaving the profession of different 
faiths unmolested ; on the ground, that “ all aim at 
moral restraint and purity of hfe, although all cannot 
be equally successful in attaining to it.” The sentiments 
embodied in one of the edicts ^ of King Asoka are very 
striking : “ A man must lionour his own faith, without 
blaming that of his neighbour, and thus will but httle tliat 
is wrong occur. There are even .circumstances under 
which tlie faith of others should be honoured, and in 
acting thus a man increases Iiis own faitli and weakens 
that of otliers. lie who acts differently, diminishes his 
own faith and injures that of another. Wlioever he may 
be who honours his own faith and blames that of otliers 
out of devotion to his own, and says, ‘ let us make our 
faith conspicuous,’ that man merely injures the faith he 
holds. Concord alone is to be desired.” 

The obligation to maintain the religion of Buddha 
was as binding as the command to abstain from as- 
saihng that of its rivals, and hence the kings Avho had 
treated the snake-worshippers Avith kindness, Avho had 
made a state provision for maintaining “ offerings to 
demons,” and built dAvcllings at the capital to accom- 
modate the “ ministers of foreign religions,” rose in 
fierce indignation against the preaching of a finn be- 
liever in Buddha, Avho ventured to put an independent 
interpretation on points of faith. They burned the 
books of the Wytulians, as the noAV sect were called, 
and frustrated their irreligious attempt.* The first 

^ The twelfth tablet, which, as Wytulia was a Brahman who had 
translated by BmiNOUFt and Pro- subverted by craft and inti-ig^ue tlie 
fesaor Wilson, will be found in Mrs. religion of i^uddha ” (eh. ii. p. 01 ). 

Life in Ancient Lidia As it is stated in a fiu*ther passage 

ch. iy. p. 239. that the priests who were implicated 

* The Mahawanso throws no light w^re stnpped of their habits, it is 
on the nature of the Wytulian (or evident that the innovation had been 
W ettuly an) heresy (ch. xxvii. p. 227), introduced under the ^arb of Buddha, 
but the Itajaratnacari insinuates that — Majaratnacariy ch. ii. p. 65,. 
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A.D. effort at repression was ineffectual. It was made by 
2^*9- tlie King Wakatissa, A.^p. 209 ; but within forty years 
the schismatic tendency returned, the perseeution was 
A.D. renewed,’ and the apostate priests, after being branded 
on the back, were ignoniiniously transported to the 
opposite coast of India. ^ 

The new sect had, however, estabhshed an interest in 
high places ; and Sangha-mitta, one o*f the exiled priests, 
returning from banishment on the death of the king, so 
ingratiated himself with his successor, that he was en- 
trusted with the education of the king’s sons. One of the 
A.D. latter, Maha-Sen, succeeded to the throne, a.d. 275, and, 
openly professing Ins adoption of the Wytulian tenets, 
di.spossessed the popular priesthood, and overthrew the 
Brazen Palace. With the materials of the great Avihara, 
he constructed at the sacred Bo-tree a building as a 
receptacle for rehes, and a temple in which the statue of 
Buddha was to be worshipped according to the rites of 
the reformed religion.’"* 

So bold an innovation roused the passions of the 
nation ; the people prepared for revolt, and a conflict 
was imminent, when the schismatic Sangha-mitta was 
suddenly assassinated, and the king, convinced of his 


’ Tuhnodk’s Epitome, p. 25, Ma- 
hawansOj ch, xxxvi. p. 23k As the 
Mahawamo intimates in another pas- 
sage that amongst the priests who 
were banished to the opposite coast 
of India, there was one Sangha- 
mitta, who was profoundly versed 
in the rites of the demon faith 
(^bhuta’), it is probable that out 
of the Wytulian heresy grew the 
system which prevails to the present 
by which the heterodox dewales 
and halls for devil dances are built 
in close contiguity to the temples and 
wiharas of the orthodox Buddhists, 
and the barbarous lites of demon 
worship are incorporated with tjie 
abstractions of the national religion. 
On the restoration of Maha-Sen to the 
true faith, the Mahaxmm repre- 


sents him as destroying the detvales 
at Anaraiapoora in order to replace 
them witn wiharas (3Iahaxvanso, ch. 
xxxvii. p. 237). An account of the 
mingling of Brahmanical with Budd- 
hist worship, as it exists at the pre-- 
sent day, will be found in IIaudy’s 
Oriental Monachism^ ch. xix. Pro- 
fessor 11. H. Wilson, in his Historical 
Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandyaj 
alludes to a heresy, whicn, anterior 
to the sixth century, disturbed the 
sangattar oi college of Madura ; the 
lea&ng feature of which was the ad- 
mixture of Buddhist doctrines with 
the rite of the Brahmans, and this 
heresy,’’ he says, ^^some traditions 
assert was introduced from Ceylon.” 
— Asiat. Joum. vol. iii. p. 218, 

* MahaxvansOf ch. xxxvii. p. 235. 
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errors, addressed himself with energy to restore the 
buildings he had destroyed, and to redress the mis- 
chiefs caused by his apostacy. He demohshed thS 
dewales of the Hindus, in order to use their sites for 
Buddhist wiharas ; he erected nunneries, constructed 
the Jaytawanarama (a dagoba at Anarajapoora), formed 
tim great tank of Miner! by drawing a dam across the 
Kara-ganga and that of Kandelay or Gantalawa, and 
consecrated the 20,000 fields which it irrigated to the 
Dcnnanaka Wihare.^ “He repaired numerous dilapi- 
dated temples throughout the island, made offerings of 
a thousand robes to a thousand priests, formed sixteen 
tanks to extend cultivation — there is no defining the 
extent of his charity” — and having performed during 
his existence acts both of piety and impiety, the Maha- 
wanso cautiously adds, “ his destiny after death was 
according to his merits.”^ . 

With King Maha-Sen end the glories of the “ superior 
dynasty” of Ceylon. The “sovereigns of the Suluwame, 
who followed,” says the Rajavnli, “ were no longer of 
the unmixed blood, but the olTspring of parents, only 
one of whom was descended from the sun, and the 
other from the brijiger of the Bo-tree or the sacred 
tooth ; on that account, because the God Sakkraia had 
ceased to watch over Ceylon, because piety had dis- 
appeared, and the city of Anarajapoora was in ruins, 
and because the fertihty of the land was dimimshed, 
the kings who succeeded Maha-Sen were no longer 
reverenced as of old.”^ 

The prosperity of Ceylon, though it may not have 
attained its acme, was sound and auspicious in the 
beginning of the fourth century, when the solar fine 
became extinct. Pihiti, the northern portion of the 
island, was that* which most engaged the solicitude of 
the crown, from its containing .the ancient capital, 

* TuHNOtm’s Epiiotne, p. 26. * I » Rajaixdi, p. 239. 

* Mahawamo, ch. xxxiu. p. 238. . j 
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A.D. whence it obtained its designation of the Eaja-ratta or 
country of the kings. Here the labour bestowed on 
irrigation had made the food of the population abundant, 
and the sums expended on the adornment of the city, the 
multitude of its sacred structures, the splendour of its 
buildings, and the beauty of its lakes and gardens, ren- 
dered it no inappropriate representative of the wealth 
and fertility of the kingdom. 

Anarajapoora had from time immemorial been a 
venerated locality in the eyes of the Buddhists ; it had 
been honoured by the visit of Buddha in person, and 
it was already a place of importance wlien Wijayo effected 
his landing near Putlam in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. It became the capital a century after, 
and the King Pandukabhaya, who formed the ornamen- 
tal lake which adjoined it, and planted gardens and parks 
for public festivities, built gates and four suburbs to the 
city, set apart ground for a public cemetery, and erected 
a gilded hall of audience, and a palace for his own 
residence. 

The Mahawanso describes with particularity the offices 
of the Kaggaraguttiko, who was the. chief of the city guard, 
and the organisation of the low caste Chandalas, who 
were entrusted with the cleansing of the capital and 
the removal of the dead for interment. For these and 
for the royal huntsmen villages were constructed in tlie 
environs, mingled with which were divellings for the sub- 
jugated native tribes, and temples for the worship of 
foreign devotees.' 

Seventy years later, when Mahindo arrived in Ceylon, 
the details of his reception disclose the increased mag- 
nificence of the capital, the richness of the royal parks, 
and the extent of the state estabhshments ; and describe 
the chariots in which the king drove 4o Mihintala, to 
welcome his exalted guest.^ 

Yet these were but preliminary to the grander con- 


* Mahawamoj ch. x. p. 66, 


lhid,j ch. xiv., xv.; xx, 
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structioiis wliicli gave the city its lasting renown ; a.d 
H tupcndoiis dagohas raised by successive monarchs, each 
eager to surpass the conceptions of his predecessors* 
temples in which were deposited statues of gold adorned 
with gems and native pearls ; .the decorated ten’aces of 
the Bo-tree, and the Brazen Palace, with its thousand 
cliambers and its richly embellished halls. The city 
was enclosed by a rampart upwards of twenty feet in 
height \ which was afterwards replaced by a walF; 
and, so late as the fourth century, the Chinese tra- 
veller Fa-Hian describes the condition of the place in 
terms which fully corroborate tlie accounts of the 


^ Cy Wasabha, a.b. GO. Maha- 
70 (mso, ch. XXXV. p. 222. 

^ Turnour, in his Epitome of tJie 
History of Ceyhn, says that iViiara- 
japoora was enclosea by a rampart 
seven cubits hif(h, B. c. 41, and that 
A. D. 00 King SVasablia built a wall 
round tlio city sixteen gaous in cir- 
cumference. As he estimates the gaou 
at four English miles, this would 
give an area equal to about 000 
square miles. A space so prodigious 
for the capital seems to be dispro- 
portionate to the extent of the- king- 
dom, and hir too extended for the 
wants of the population. Turnour 
does not furnish the authority on 
which he gives the dimensions, nor 
have I been able to discover it in the 
Itdjavnli nor in the Rajarabiacari. 
The Mahaivamo alludes to the fact 
of Anarajapoora having been fortified 
by Wasaoha, but, instead of a wall, 
the work which it desenbes this king 
to have undertaken was the raising of 
the height of the rampart from seven 
cubits to eighteen {maJiawanso, ch. 
XXXV. p. 222). Major Forbes, in his 
account of the ruins of the ancient city, 
repeats the story of their former ex- 
tent, in which ho no doubt considered 
that the high authority ©f Tumour in 
matters of antiquity was sustained 
by a statement maae by Lieutenant 
Skinner, who had surveyed the 
ruins, to the effect that he had dis- 
covered near Alia-paide the remains 
of masonry, which he concluded to 


be a portion of the ancient city wall 
running north and south and foiming 
the west face; and, as Alia-parto is 
seven miles from Anarajapoora, he 
regarded this discovery as confirming 
the account given of its original di- 
mensions. Lieutenant, now Major, 
Skinner has recimtly informed me 
that, on mature renection, he has 
reason fo fear that his first inference 
was precipitate. In a letter of the 
8th of May, 1850, he sa^^s: — [ 

first visited Anarajapora in 1833, 
when I made my survey of its 
ruins. The supposed foundation of 
the western face of the city wall was 
pointed out near the village of Alia- 
parte by the people, and I hastily 
adopted it. 1 had not at the time 
leisure to follow up this search and 
detemiine how far it extended, but 
from subsequent visits to the place 
I have been led to doubt the accu- 
racy of this tradition, though on most 
other points I foimd the natives 
tolerably accurate in their knowledge 
of the history of the ancient capital. 
I have since sought for traces of the 
other faces of the supposed wall, at 
the distances from the centre of the 
city at which it was said to have 
existed, but without success.” The 
ruins whjph Major Skinner saw at 
Alia-parte are most probably those of 
one of the numerous forts which the 
Singhalese kings erected at a much 
later period, to Keep the Malabars in 
check, 
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Mahawanso. Tt was crowded, he says, with nobles, 
magistrates, and foreign merchants; the houses were 
handsome, and the pubhc buildings richly adorned. 
The streets and highways were broad and level, and 
halls for preaching and reading hana were erected in all 
the thoroughfares. He was assured that the island 
contained not less than from fifty to sixty thousand 
ecclesiastics, who all ate in common ; and of whom from 
five to six thousand were supported by the bounty of the 
king. 

The sacred tooth of Buddha was publicly exposed 
on sacred days in the capital with gorgeous ceremonies, 
which he recounts, and thence carried in procession to 
“ the mountains without fear ; ” the road to which was 
perfumed and decked with flowers for the occasion ; and 
the festival was concluded by a dramatic representation 
of events in the hfe of Buddha, illustrated by sceneiy 
and costumes, with figures of elephants and stags, so 
delicately coloured as to be* undistinguishable from 
nature.* 


^ Fa-IIian, Foe-koue-ld, ch. xxxyiii. p. &c. 
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CHAP. IX. 

KINGS OF THE “ LOWER DYNASTY.” 

The story of the kings of Ceylcai of the Sidu-wame 
01 ' “ lower line,” is but u narrative of the decline of the 
l)Ower and ]irospcrity which had been matured under 
the Bengal conquci'ors and of the rise of the Malabar 
maraudei's, Avhose ceaseless forays and incursions even- 
tually reduced authority to feebleness and the island to 
esolation. The' vai)itl biogi'aphy of the royal imbeciles 
Avho filled the throne from the third to the thirteenth 
century embodies scarcely an incident of sulhcient inte- 
rest to diversify the monotonous repetition 'of temples 
founded and dagobas repaired, of tanks constructed 
and priests endowed with lands reclaimed and fertilised 
by the “ forced iabour ” of the subjugated races. Civil 
dissensions, religious schisms, royal intrigues and assas- 
sinations contributed^ equally with foreign invasions to 
diminish the influence of the monarchy and exhaust the 
strength of the kingdom. 

Of sixty-two sovereigns avIio reigned from the death 
of Maha-Sen, A.d. 301, to the accession of Prakrama 
Baku, A.D. 115.3, nine met a violent death at the hands 
of their relatives or Subjects, two ended their days in 
exile, one was slain by the Malabars, and four com- 
mitted suicide. Of the hves of the larger number the 
Buddhist historians fail to furnish .any important inci- 
dents •, they relate merely the merit which each acquired 
by his liberality to the national religion or the more 
substantial benefits conferred on the people by the for- 
mation of lakes for indgation. • 


A.P. 

302 . 


NOli. 1. 


C C 
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A.D. 

330 . 


A.D. 

339. 


Unembarrassed by miy questions of external policy 
or foreign expeditions, and limited to a narrow range 
of internal administration, a few of the early kings 
addressed themselves to intellectual pursuits. One im- 
mortalised liimself in tlic estimation of the devout by his 
skill in painting and sculpture, and in carving in ivory, 
arts which he displayed by modelling statues of Buddha, 
and which he emj)loyed himself in teaching to his 
subjects.^ Another was equally renowned as a medical 
author and a practitioner of surgery^, and a tliii'd was 
so passionately attacl;ed to • })oetry that in despair for 
the death of Kalidas^'^, he Hung himself into the Haines 
of the poet’s funeral pile. 

With the exception of the embassy sent fi’om Ceylon 
to Itoine in the reign of the Emjieror Claudius'^, the 
earliest diplomatic intercourse with ibreigners of which 
a record exists, occurred in tlie hiurth or iilth centui’ies, 
wdien the Singhalese a])pear to have sent ambassadors 
to the Emperor JuliaiU, and for the lirst time to have 
established- a fiiendly connection wUh Cliina. It is 
strange, considering the religious sym])atlii(‘s wUich 
united the tw^o peo[)le, that the nati\'e chronicles make 
no mention of the latter negotiations or their results, so 
that 'we learn of them only through Chinese histoiTans. 
Tlie Enci/clop(Mlia of Ma-touax-lix, wultten at the 
close of the thirteenth century^’\ records that Ceylon 


^ Oetii Tissa, a.d. 330, 3Iahi- 
wanso, xxxvii. p. 242. 

UiKlIia Daasa, a.d. 330. 3Iaha- 
watm, xxxvii. p. 243. His work on 
inedii-ino, entitled Sara-samjmha or 
Sarat-tha-iSamho, is still extant, and 
nativ(; practitioners profess to consult 
it.— Tuknouk’s Epitome, p. 27. 

^ Not Kali DAS, the author of Sa- 
contala, to whom Sir VV. Jones awards 
the titje of The vShakspeare of the 
East/^ hut Pandita Kalidas, a Sin- 
^dialese poet, none of whose verses 
have been preserved, llis royal 
patron was Kuniara Has, kingtof 


Pevlon, A.D. 513. Eor an account of 
Kfdidas, see Div Alwis’s iScui- 

(jam, p. cliv. 

^ Puny, lib. vi. c. 24. 

AmmianusMakcellinus, lib. xx. 
c. 7. ' 

^ Klapiiotii doubts, ^Lsi la science 
de r Europe^ a produit jusqii’a pre- 
sent Lin ouvra^e do ce p^enre aussi 
bien execute ot capable do sontenir 
la coniparaison aAcc cette (‘ucyclo- 
pedic diinoiso.” — Journ. yl.smL tom. 
xxi. p. 3. See also Asiatic Journal, 
London, 1832, vol. xxxv. p. 1 10. It 
lias been often reprinted in 100 large 
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first entered into political relations . with China in the 
fourth century.^ It was about the year 400 A.D.,'says 
the author, in the reign of tlie Emperor Nyan-ti, that 
ambassadors arrived from CeyloJi bearing a statue of Fo 
in jade-stone four feet two iifc1i(j\s high, painted in fivci 
(X)lours, and of such singular beauty that one would have 
ahnost doubted its being a work of human ingenuity. 

It was placed in the Buddhist temple at Kieii-Kang 
(N^ankin).” In the year 428 a.d., the King of Ceylon 
(Maha Kama) sent envo 3 ^s to offer tribute, and this 
hojuage Avas repeated between that ])eriod and a.d. 520, 
by three othei* Singhalese kings, Avhose names it is dif- 
ficult to identify Avith their Chinese designations of Kia-oe, 
Kia-lo, and tlie llo-li-ye. 

In a.d. 070, another ambassador arrived from Ceylon, 
and in 742, Chi-lcHiii-kia sent presents to the Emperor 
of China consisting ol‘ pearls (per/os de feu\ golden lloAvers, 
precious stones, ivory, and pieces of fine cottoii cloth. 

At a later period mutual intercourse became frequent 
between the tAVO countries, and some of the Chinese 
travellers Avdio jvsorted to Ceylon have left valuable 
records as to the state of the island. 

It Avas (lui'lng ihe reign of Maha Kama, about the yeai A.ie 
418 A. D., that Ceylon Avas visited by Fa Ilian, and the 
statements of the Mahaicanso are curiously corroborated 
by the observations recorded by this Chinese traveller. 

He describes accurately the geniality of the climate, 
Avhose uniform tem]>erature rendered the seasons undis- 
tinguishable. ‘‘ Winter and summer,” he saj^s, ‘‘are alike 
unknown, and [lerpetu.al verdure realises the idea of a 


volumes. M. Stanislas JrijEN says 
tliat in anotlier Chinese work, Pim-i- 
tieu, or The History of Forciyn iV«- 
fioos, there is a connhlation ineludin^ 
(‘Very passage in wnicli Chinese au- 
thors liave written of Ceylon, wliieh 
oeeupies about forty pages 4to. Ib. 
torn, xxix, p. 39. A number of 

c 


tlioso authorities will be found ex- 
tracted in the chapter in which 1 
have described the intercoui*se be- 
tween China and Ceylon, N\)l. I. P. v. 
ch. iii. 

• ^ Pet ween the years 317 and 420 
A.T). — Jouni, Asiat, tom. xxyiii. p. 
401. 

t 

t) 
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A.D. perennial spring, periods for seed time and Inirvest 
432. ];oing regulated by the taste of tlie liusbandman.” Tliis 
statement lias leferencc to the multitude of tanks wliich 
rendered agriculture independent of the periodical rains. 

Fa Ilian speaks of the lofty monuments which were 
the memorials of Buddha, and of the gems and gold 
that adoi-ned his statues at Anarajapoora. Amongst 
the most suipi'ising of these was a figure in what 
he calls “ blue ja.sper,” inlaid with jewels and other 
predous materials, and holding in one hand a pearl of 
inestimable value. ' He descrilx’s the Bo-tree in terms 
that might almo.st be ajiplied to its actual condition 
at the present day, and lie states that they had recently 
erected a buililing to contain “ the tooth of Buddha.” 
This was c.xhibited to the pious in the middle of the 
third moon ivitli processions and ceremonies which he 
minutely details.* All this corresponds closely with the 
narrative of the .^fnluuraiiso. The sacred tooth of Bud- 
dha, called at that time Ih'ithd dhdtii, and now the 
J)al(id(i, had been brought to Ceylon a shiirt time before 
Fa Ilian’s arrival in the reign of Kirti-Sri-Megha-warna, 
A.n. 311, ill cliai'ge of a priiicckss of Ivalinga, Avho con- 
cealed it ill the folds of lier liair. And tlic j\Iahaica}iso 
Avitli equal precision describes processions conducted 
by the king and the assembled priests, in which 


^ It was wliilst loolvin^ at tliis 
statue tliat Fa IIian encountered an 
incident which lie luis related with 
touch] n^^ siniplieitv : — Depiiis que 
Fa IIian avait (juitte la terre de 
ILui, plusieurs anriees s’etuient ecou- 
lees ; les avec lesquels il avait 
des rapports etaient tou.s des hoiniues 
de contrees etrangeres. Lt\s inon- 
tagnes, les rivien’es, les herbes, les 
arbres^ tout ce qui avail frappe ses 
yeux etait nouveau pour lui. De 
pliis^ eeux qui*avaient fait route avec 
lui, s’en etaient separes, les uns 
s’etaiit arretes, et les autres etant 
inorts. En rdflechissaut an passe, sen 


eauir etait toujours renipli de pen- 
sees et d(i tristesse. Tout a coup, a 
cote de cette figure do jas])(', il vit 
un marchand qui faisait liominage 
a la statue dhiii eventful de taffetas 
blanc dll pays de yisv/o Sans qu’oii 
s’en aper^uit cehi Ini causa nne emo- 
tion telle que ses larnies coulerent 
et remplireiit^Ses yeux.” (Fa IIi.vn. 
Foe-koiie-hi, cli. xxxviii. p. 
^^Tsin” means the provmeo of 
Fhensi, which was the Lirihjilace of 
Fa IIian, 

Fa IIian, Foe-kone-h) eh. 
xxxviii. p. dd4-5. 
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the tooth was borne along tlie streets of Anarajapoora 
amidst tlie veneration of the multitude.* 

One of til* most striking events in this period of 
Singhalese history was the murder of the king, Oliatu 
Sena, A.D. 459, by his sou, who seized the throne under 
the title of Kasyapa I. The story of this outrage, 
which is highly illustrative of the superstition and 
cruelty of the age, is told rvith much feeling in the 
Mahnimnso ; the author of which, Mahanamo, was the 
uncle of the outraged king, Dhatu Sena was a 
descendant of the royal line, whose family were living 
in retirement duriiig the usurpation of the Malabars, 
A.D. 4.')4 to 459. 7 \s a youth he had embraced the 

[iriesthood, and his future eminence was foi'ctold by an 
omen. “ On a certain day, when chaunling at the foot 
of a tree, when a shower of rain fell, a i;obi’a de capello 
encircled him with its folds and covered his book with 
its hood.” “ lie was educated by his uncle, Mahanamo, 
and in process of time, surrounding himself with ad- 
luii’cnts, he successfully attacked the Malabars, defeated 
two of their chiefs in succe.ssion, ])ut three others to 
death, I'ccovered the native sovereignty of Ceylon, “ and 
the religion which had been set aside by the foreigners, 
he restored to its former ascendancy.” He recalled 


^ Mahivvanm, eh. xxxvii. p. 241, 
24i), After tli(* funeral rites of (lo- 
tanin Ihiddlia liad been perfornii'd 
at Kusinara, n.c. 542), liis ‘Hi^ft ca- 
niiKi tooth” was carried to Danta- 
purti, th(' enpitid of Kalin^g-a, whi‘re 
it Wits preserved for 800 years. The 
Kin^»- of Kalinyni, in tJie reig-n of 
Maha-Sen, bein^^ on the point of en- 
^a^fing in a doubtful contlict, directed, 
in the event of defeat, thafthe sacred 
rtdic shoivld bo eoiiveved to Ceylon, 
Avliitlier it was accordinglv taken as 
described. (RaJai'aU, p. t^40.) Be- 
tween A.D. IdOd and B315 the tooth 
Avas carried back to Southern India 
l)y the leader of an army, Avho iiiA aded 
Ceylon and sacked Yapahooy which 
was then the capital. Tlie succeed- 
ing nionarcli, Brakranm III., went 

c 


in person to Madura to negotiate its 
surrender, and brouglit it liaclv to 
Bollanarrua. Its sulisefjiu'nt ndven- 
tures and its final destruction by the 
Bortugues(‘, as recorded by Dm C'outo 
and otluu’S, AVill lie found in a subse- 
quent passage, see \o\. II. r. VII. ch. w 
The Singhalese maintain that the 
Dalada, still treasurial in its strong 
lower at Kandy, is the genuini' relic, 
Avhich Avas preserved from the Bortii- 
guese spoilers liy secreting it at Del- 
ganioa in Saffragam. Tuknouk’s 
Account thii Tooth HcJic of on : 
Journal of the Asiatic Socictj/ of 
Bemjaf 1827, vol. vi. p. 2, p. 850. 

I • ^ This is a frequent emblematic 
episode in connection Avith tlie heroes 
of Hindu liistory.—yi.''vV^^‘. ^Researches, 
^ol. XV, p. 275. * 

d • 


A.D. 

451). 
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4o0. 


the fugitive inhabitants to Anarajapoora ; degraded tlie 
nobles who had interina^ried witli the Malabars, and 
vigorously addressed himself to repair the sacred edifices 
and to restore fertility to the lands which had been neg- 
lected during their hostile occupation by the strangers. 
He applied the jewels from his head-dress to replace the 
gems of which the statue of Buddha had been despoiled, 
the curled hair of the divine teacher being represented 
by sapphires, and the lock on his foi'ehead by threads of 
gold. , 

The family of the king consisted of two sons and a 
daughter, the latter niari'ied to his nejihew, Avho 
“ caused her to be hogged on the thighs with a whip 
although she had committed no ollence ; ” on which the 
king, in his indignation, ordered the mother of her 
husband to be burned. His nephew and his eldest son 
now conspired to dethrone him, and having made him a 
prisoner, the latter “ raised the cliatta” (the white parasol 
emblematic of royalty), and seized on the supreme jiower. 
rressed by his son to discover the dejiositoi'y of Iws 
treasures, the captive king enti'(‘at(‘d to be taken to 
Kalawapd, under the jn-etence of pointing out the place 
of their concealment, but in reality v ith a detm-mination 
to prepare for death, after having seen his eai'ly friend 
Mahanamo, and bathed in the great tank Avhich he 
himself had constructed. The usuiper complied, 
and assigned for the journey a “ carriage with broken 
Avheels,” the charioteer of which shared his store of 
“ parched rice ” with the fallen king. “ Thu.s Avoi’ldly 
prosperity,” says Mahanamo, Avho lived to rvilte the sad 
story of the interview, “ is like the glimmering of 
lightning, and Avhat reflecting man would devote himself 
to its pursuit!” The Baja approached his frien.d and, 
“from the manner „ these two persons discoursc'd, side 
by side, mutually* quenching the lire of their alllictions, 
they appeared as if endowed Avith royal prosperity. 
Having alloAved him to eat, the thero (Mahanamo) in 

‘ Th(^ groat lank of Kalawcva.— Soo Vol. 1. p. 4(j8 ; Vol. II. p. G02. 
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various ways administered consolation and abstracted liis a.d. 
mind from all desire to prolong his existence.” The king 
then bathed in tlie tank ; auu pointing to his friend and 
to it, “ these,” he exclaimed to the messengers, “ are all 
the treasures I jiossess.” 

lie was conducted back to the ca[)ital ; and Ivasyapa, 
suspecting that the king was concealing liis riches 
for his second son, Mogallana, gave the order for his 
execution. Arrayed in royal insignia, lie I’epaired to the 
]irison of the llaja, and continued to walk to and fro in 
his presence; till the king, perceiving his intention to 
wound his feelings, said mildly, “Loixl of statesmen, I 
bear the same alli'ctiou towards you as to Mogallana.” 

The usurper smiled and shook his head ; then stripping 
the king naked :md casting him into chains, he built up a a.d. 
wall, embedding him in it with his face towards the east, 
and (‘iiclosed it with clay : ‘'thus the monarch Dhatu-Sena, 
who was nuirdi'i'cd by bus son, united himself with Sakko 
the ruler of Devos.” ^ . 

The ])arricide next directed his groom and hi.s cook 
to as.sassinate his brother, who,*however, escaped to the 
coast of India.- Failing in the attempt, he rejiaired to Siha- 
giri (Sigiri), a place diflicult of acce.ss to men, and having 
cleared it on all sides, he sui'rounded it with a rampart. 

He built three habitations, accessible only by llights of 
step.s, and ornamented' with ligure.s of lions (siho), 
whence the f()rtres,s lakes its name, Sihu-ijivi, “ the Lion 
Lock.” Hither he cairied the treasures of his father, 
and here he built a palace, “ equal in beauty to the ce- 
lestial mansion.” He erected temples to Buddha, and 


^ Mahawamo^ cli. xxxviii. To this 
hidooiiB incident Malninnnio adds 
ilie followin^^ curious^inoial : This 
]hija])hatu Sena, at the time lie was 
improving the Kahiwapi tank; oh- 
servG^i a certain priest absorbed in 
meditation, and not being able to 
rouse him from abstraction, had him 
Imried under the embankment ))y 
heaping earth over liim. His own 


living entombment iras tlw retrihu- 
tion manifested in this life for that 
impious act.” 

1 ayi indebted to tlie family of 
tlie late i\lr. Tumour for access to a 
manuscript translation of a iiirtlier 
portion of the 3Iahaw(mso, trom whieh 
tiiis continuation of the narrati^ e is 
oxtract(‘d. 


4 • 
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A.D. monasteries for his priests, .but conscious of the enor- 
npty of his crimes, these endowments were conferred in 
the names of his minister and ids cliildren. Failing to 



FOKTIFIEU KuCK OF SIGIRI 


“ derive merit ” from sucli acts, stung witli remorse, 
and anxious to test public feeling, he enlarged his 
deeds of charity ; he formed gardens at the capital, 
and planted groves of mangoes tliroughout the island. 
Desirous to emich a wihara at Anarajapoora, he pro- 
posed to endow it with a village, Ijut “ the ministers of 
religion, regardful of the reproaches of tlie world, de- 
chned accepting gifts at the hands of a parricide. Kasyajia, 
bent on befriending them, dedicated the village to Euddha, 
after which they consented, on the (jronnd that it was then 
the property of the divine teacln^rd Impelled, says the 
Mahaivanso, by the ineju'essible dread of a future exist- 
ence, he strictly performed his “ aposaka ” ' vows, prac- 
tised the virtue of non-procrastination, acrpiired the “ da- 
thanga,”'"^ and caused books to be written, and image 
and alms-edifices to be formed. 

Meanwhile, after an intcrv.al of eighteen years, Mo- 
gallana, having in his exile collected a sulficicnt force. 


• A lay devotee wlio takes on him- ’wliieh the clenving to existence is do- 
self the obligation of asceticism with- stroyed, involving piety, abstinence, 
out putting on the yellow robe. and self - mortification. — Hardy’s 

> The dathanga or “ teles-dat- Eudem Mmiachwn, ch. ii. p, O." 
hanga ” are the thirteen ordinances by 
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returned from India to avenge tlie murder of his fatlier ; 
and tlic brotliers encountered each other in a decisive 
eijgagement at Ambattliakolo in the Seven Cories.* 
Kasyapa, perceiving a swamp in his front, turned the 
elephant which he rode into a ^ide patli to avoid it ; on 
wliich his army in alarm raised tlie shout that “ their 
liege lord was flying,” and in the confusion which fol- 
lowed, Mogallana,^ having struck off the head of his 
brother, returned th« kreese to its scabbard, and led 
his followers to take possession of the capital ; where he 
avenged the death of his hither, by the execution oi’ the 
minister who had consented to it. He established a 
inaihic force to guard the island against the descents 
of’ the Malabars, and ‘‘ having purified both the orthodox 
dliarma^, and the religion of the vanquisher, he died, 
after reigning eighteen years, signalised by acts of piety.” ^ 
This story as related by its eye-witness, Mahanamo, forms 
one of the most characteristic, as well as the best au- 
thenticated episodes of contemporary liistory presented 
])y the annals of Ceylon. 

Such was the feebleness of the royal house, tliat of the 
eight kings who succecaled Mogallana between a.d. 515 
and A. I). 580, two died by suicide, tliree by murder, 
and one from grief occasioned by the ti'cason ofjiis son. 
The anarchy consequent upon such disorganisation stimu- 
lated the rajiacity of the Malabars ; and the clironicles 
of the following centuries ai'e filled with the accounts of 
their descents on the island and the misery inflicted by 
their excesses. 


* At or near tlio Ivitli-wiliara, nour, in hia Einfovie, says Kas} apa 

miles north-east of Konicgalle. committed suicide on the Held of 

2 The doctrines of Jiiiddha. battle,” but this does not appear fimn 

^ Mahaicanso, ch. xxxix. ^laim- tlie naiTativo of the Mahmvamo, 
script translation by TuAnouk. Tl'K- 


A.D. 

495 . 


A.T). 

515 . 



A.D. 
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THE DOMINATIO.V OP TlII>HfALAHAKS. 

It lias been ab'eady explained that the invaders who 
engaged in forays into Ceylon, tlioiigli knowai by the 
geneiiil e])ithet of Malabars (or as they are designated 
ill Pali, (l((i)nlo>% ‘‘Tamils”), were also natives of places 
in India remote from that noAV known as Malaliar. They 
were, in reality, the inhabitants of one of the eajhest 
states organised in Soutliern India, tlie kingdom of Tandyah 
whose sovereigns, from tlieir intelligimee, and their en- 
couragement of native literature, have lieeii appropriately 
styled “ the Ptolemies of India.” Their dominions, which 
covered the extremity of the peninsula, comprehended 
the greater portion of the Coromandel (‘oast, extending 
to Canara on the western coast, and southwards to the 
sea.^ Their kingdom was subsequently contracted in 
dimensions, first liy the assertion of their independence by 
the people of Malabar, and eventually by the rise of the 
state of Chera to the west, of Piamnad to the south, and 
of Cliola in the east, till it sank in modern times into the 
petty government of the Naicks of Madura.^^ 

The relation bc^tween the monarclis of this portion of the 
Dekkan and the early colonisers of Ceylon was rendered 
intimate by many concurring incidents. Wijayo himself 
was connected by maternal descent with the king of 


^ PaiKlya^ as a kingdom, was not 
iinknowTi in classical times, and its 
ruler was the UaaiWa nioih 

tioue# in the Periplus of the Pnj- 
tlircean Sea, and the kin|L,^ Pandion, 
who sentcan eiiihassj to iViignstiis.-^- 


Plixt, vi. 20; Ptolema', vii. ]. 
Vide 3Iap of India, \'(d. I. ]). .0.00. 

an lUdorical Shetch of th^> 
Kinf/dom of Pandi/a, hy Prof. ll.IL 
WiLSOX, Asiat. Joarn., yol. iii. 

^ Sec ante, p. OoO, n. 
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Ka1inga\ now known as the Northern Circars; his 
^^econd wife m\s tlie dnnglitcr o^ the king of Pandya, ainj 
the ladies who accompanied lier to Ceylon were given in 
marriage to his ministers and oflicers.^ 'Similar alli- 
ances were afterwards frequent; and the Singhalese 
annalists allude on more than one occasion to the 
dainilb a)nsorts ” of their sovereigns.^ Intimate in- 
tercoui-se and consanguinity, were tlms established irom 
the remotest period. Advcmturers from the opposite 
coast were encouraged by the previous settlers ; high 
employmcaits wxde tlirown open to .tlKun, Malabai’s were 
subsidised botli as cavalry and as seamen ; and the 
lirst abuse of thoii* privileges was in the instance of the 
brothers Sena and Coottika, who, holding naval and 
military coininands, took advantage of their position 
and seized on the throne, w.v. ; apparently with such 
acquiescence on the ])art of thc‘ people, that even the 
J[(i/i(iiva?)so praises the righteousness (q‘ their reigni, which 
was ])i‘olong(Hl to twenty-two years, when they were put 
to death by ihe rightful heir to the throne.^ 

The easy success of the lirst usuipers encouraged the 
ambition of fresh aspirants, and barely ten years elapsed 
till the jiM regular invasion of the island took place, 
under the illustrious Elala, who, with an army from 
Mysore (then called Ohola or Soli), subdued the entire 
of Ceylon, north of the ]\[ahawelli-ganga, and conqxdled 
the chiefs of the I’est of the island, and the kings of liohuiia 
and Maya, to acknowledge his supremacy and become 
his ti-ibutaries.^ As in the instance of the previous 
revolt, the people exhibited such faint resistance to the 
usurpation, that the reign of Elala extended to forty- 
Ibiu’ years. It is didicult to conceive that their quies- 
cence under a stranger was entirely ascribable to the 


A.P. 

515 . 


^ Mahauroiso, cli. vi. p. 48. 

^ ch. vii. p. 58 ; the 

HaJaMli (p. 178) Bays they were 
700 in mnnher. 

Mahaiamso, eh. xxxviii. p. 258. 


^ MahuicansOy ch. xxi. p. 127. 

» ^ Tuhxouk’s Epitome, p. 17; Ma- 
hmramoy ch, xxi. p. 12S ; lifffavati, 
p. ms. 
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fact, that the rule of the Malabans, although adverse to 
Buddhism, was characterised by justice and impartiality. 
Possibly they recognised to some extent their pretensions, 
as founded on their relationship 'to the legitimate sove- 
reigns of the island, and lic'nce they bore their sway with- 
out impatience.' 

The majority of the subsequent invasions of Ceylon by 
the Malabars partook less of the character of conquest 
than of forays, by a restless and enci’getic race, into a 
fertile and defenceless country. Mantotte, on the north- 
Avest coast, near Adanks Bridge, became Bie great ])lacc of 
debarcation ; and hero succe.s,sive bands of marauders 
landed time after time without meeting any effectual resist- 
ance from the unwarlikc Singh, alese. 

The second great invasion took place about a century 
after the first, B.c. 103, Avhen .seven Malabar leaders 
effected simultaneous descents at different points (.)f the 
coast and combined with a disaffected “Brahman 
jnince ” of llohuna, to force Walagam-bahu I. to sur- 
render his sovereignty. The king, after an ineflectual 
show of resistance, fled to the mountains of Malaya ; one 
of the invaders cari'ied off the (pieen to the coast of India; 
a third despoiled the tenqdes of Anarajapoora and I'ctii'cd, 
whilst the others continued in possession of the ca])ital 
for nearly fifteen years, till Walagam-bahu, by the aid 
of the Eohuna highlanders, succeeded in recovering the 
throne. 

The third great invasion on record ® was in its cha- 


^ Roo ante, p. 800, n. 

^ TuRNOuits Epitome, p. 10. Tlie 
Mahawaim attya tliey landt'd at 
IMidiatlUlia,” — Mantotte, cli. xxxiii. 

p. 208. 

^ This incursion of the Malahara 
is not mentioned in tlie Mahaivanso, 
but it is descrilfod in the llajaeali, p. 
220; and mentioned by TriixrouE; in 
his Epitome, p. 21. There is 
evidence of the conscious supremacy 
of the Malabars over the north of 
Ceylon, in the fourth century, in ^ 


very curious document, rtLitin}^ to 
that period, d'lie existence of a co- 
lony of Jews at Cochin, in the soutli- 
Avestem extremity of the Dekkan, 
has lon^' been knoivn in Jiurope, and 
lialf a ctmtivy a^o, particulars of 
tludr condition and numbers wore 
published by Dr. Clauditis Buchanan. 
\Chrktian tteHearches, Amoii'^nst 
otlu'r facts, he made known their 
possession of Hebrew MSS. demon- 
stratiye of the grefit antiquity of their 
settlement iu India, and also of their 
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racter still more predatory than those which preceded 'cn. 
it, and it was headed by a king in person, who carried 
away 12,000 Singhalese as slaves to Mysore. It oc- 
curred in the reign of Waknais, a.d. 110, wliose son 
Gaja-bahu, A.D. 113, avenged ‘the outrage by invading 
the Solee or Chola country with an expedition .whicli 
sailed from Jaffnapatam, and brought batk not only the 
rescued Singhalese captives, but also a multitude of 
Soileaus, whom the king established on lands in the 
Alootcoor Gorle, where the Malabar features arc thought 
to be tliscernible to tlic present day.* 

A long interval of repose ensued, and no fresh ex- 
])editiou from India is mentioned in the chronicles of 
fViylon till A.i). 433, Avhen the capital was again taken 
by the IMalabars ; the Singhalese liimilics lied beyond 
the Mahawelli-ganga ; and the invaders occupied the 
entire extent of the Pihiti Eatta, whei’e foi‘ twenty- 
seven years, live of them in succession administered the 
govei'iiment, till Dhatu Sena collected forces sullieient 
to overpower the strangers, and, emerging froni his 
I'ctreat in Eohuna, recovered possession of the north of 
the island.*"^ 

Dhatu Sena, after his victory, seems to have made an 
attempt, though an inelFectual one, to reverse the policy 
that had operated under his predecessors as an in- 
centive to the immigration of Malabars ; settlement 


title) deeds of land ('U- 

^Hbived on plates of eoppia’, and pre- 
si'nted to tiieni by the early kin}.»'s of 
that portion of the peninsula. Some 
of the latter have been cart'fully 
translated into Ennii.sh (ace ^Luh'us 
Joffrn., vol. xiii. xiv. ). One of their 
MSS. has recently been brought to 
England^ undtu’ eireunistances which 
are recounted by Mr. Eoiister, in 
the third vol. of his (hie Primeval 
Lanyuage, p. .30d. This MS. I have 
been pennitted to examine. It is in 
corrupted Rabbinical Hebrew^ writ- 
ten about the year 1781, and contains 
a partial s^mopsis of the modern his- 


tory of the section of the Jewi.s]i na- 
tion to Avhom it belongs ; with ac- 
counts of their arrival in the year 
A.I). (>8, and of their reception by the 
iVIalabar Idngs. Of one of the hitt(‘r, 
frequently spoken of by the honorilic 
style of Shi PEiiu^LAL, but identifiable 
with Ihavi Vahmar, who reigned 
A.I). 1179, the manuscript says tliat 
his ryle CAiended from Goa to 
Colomhor 

‘ Oasie CiiiTTY, Ciylon Gazetteer, 
»P' 

“ SajuvuU, p. 243 ; Tcbnovu’s 
Epitome, p. 27. 
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and intermarriages had been all along encouraged 
and even during the recent usurpation, many Singha- 
Tese families of nink had formed connections witli the 
Damilos. The schisms among the Buddhist themselves, 
tending as tliey did to engraft Brahmanical rites 
upon the doctrines of the ])urer faith, seem to hav(^ 
promoted and matured tlie intimacy between tlie two 
peo])le ; some of the Singhalese kings erected temples 
to the gods of the liindus^-^, and the ])roniotei*s of tin' 
Wytulian heresy found a refuge from persecution 
amongst their symj)athisers in the Dekkan.^ 

Tile Malabai’s, trained to arms, now resorted in such 
mnnbers to Oeylon, that the leaders in. civil commotions 
were accustomed to liire tiiem in bands to ac't against 
the royal forces'^; and whilst no })JX‘cautions were 
adopted to check the landing of marauders on the 
coast, the invaders constructed ibrts tliroughout tlie 
country to protect their conquest:^ iroin recapture by 
the Singhalese. Proud of tliese successhil exjieditions, tlie 
native records of the Cliola kings make mention of tlieir 
victories; and in one of their grants of land, engraved 
on copper, and still in existence, A iradeva-Cliola, the 
sovereign by whom it was made*, is described as having 
triumplied over ‘‘Madura, Tziiam, Caruvar, and the 
crowned head of Tandya Izham, (or 11am) being 
the Tamil name of Ceylon,’^ On tlieir expulsion by 
Dhatu Sena, he took possession of the ibrtresses and 
extirjiated the Damilos ; degraded the Singhalese who 
had intermarried cvitli them ; confiscated their estates 
in favour of those who remained true to his cause ; 


^ Amila, the queen of Ceylon, A T). 
47, met with no opposition in raising 
one of her MalahaT hiishands to the 
tlirono. — Tuknouk’s p. 19. 

Sotthi Sena, who reigned a.d. 4.‘>2, 
had a Damih) queen. — MalimvaiiHo, 
cJi, xxxviii. p. 258. • 

^ Sri Sanga Uo III. A.i). 702, ^Onade 
a figure of the God Yishiiii ) and wa,s 


asuppoiterof the religion of Buddha, 
and a friend of the people.” — llaja^ 
ratnacarij p. /S. 

^ Mahmoansoj eh. xxxyii. p. 284; 
TiniNouiCs lipiUmv, p. 25. 

^ Mahmeamo, eh. xxxvi. p. 228. 

^ Bowson, Oil the Chera Khujdom 
of India, — Asiat, Jonrn, yol. yiii. p. 
24. 
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and organised a naval force for the protection of the 
coasts ' of the island. 

But his vigorous policy ^produced no permanent 
effect ; his son Mogallafia, after the murder of his father 
and the usui’iiation of Ivasy,‘f])a, tied for refuge to the 
coast of India, and subsecpiently recovered possession of 
the throne, by the aid of a force collected there.” In 
the succe.ssion of assassinations, cons^iiracies, and civil 
Avars which distracted the kingdom in the sixtli and 
sevcutli centuries, during tlie struggles of the rival 
liranches of the royal house, each claimant, in his adver- 
sity, betook liimself to the Indian continent, and IMalabar 
mei'cenai'ies from Bandya and Cliola enrolled themselves 
•indifferently under any leader, and dejiosed or restored 
kings at tlieir pleasure.'* 

'J'he in a single passage enumerates fourteen 

sovereigns, each of Avhom Avas murdered by liis successor 
between a.d. ')2o and a.d. (148. During this period of 
violence and anarchy, jieaceful industry was suspended, 
and extensive emigrations took place to Bahar and Orissa. 
Buddhism, hoAvever, Avas still predominant, and protection 
Avas accorded to its jirofessoi-s. lliouen Tlisaug, a 
Chinese travelka', avIio visited India between G2'J a.d. and 
(145 eucounlei'ed many numbers of the.se exiles, avIio in- 
formed him that they tied from civil commotions in 
Ceylon, in Avhicli religion had undergone persecution, tlie 
king lost his life, cultivation had been interrupted, and 
the island Avasted by fainiiu'. This account of the Chinese 
voyager accoi'ds accurately Avitli the eA'ents detailed in the 
Singhalese annals, in which it is stated that Sanghatissa 
Avas deposed and murdered, a.d. G33, by Seneriwat, 


A.r>. 

515. 


52;). 


.\.n. 

(lin. 


^ Mahaivanso^ ch. xxxviii. p. SoO. 
and XXX ix.’ TuRNoirirs MS., Trans. 

^ I'.pitome, p. 20; Ra- 

jaraJi, p. 244. 

3 Tukxouk’s Epitome^ p. 31. lin- 
jnvali, p. 247. 


^ lUsf^irc (h la Vic de Hiouen 
17isan(/, ef dc ses Voifafjes dans F In dr 
dipuis Ian ()2‘.) Jasqu'en (543. Par 
'.IloEI-LT Yex-Tiisaxo, c\V. Tra- 
daife da Chi fan's par SiANlSL.vs 
JULIEN, PaiTs, JS,'}."). 
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his minister, who, amidst the horrors of a general famine, 
was .put to death by tlie peo})le of Eohuna, and a civil 
Avar ensued ; one result of Avhich was the defeat of tlie 
Malabar mercenaries and their distribution as slaves to tlie 
temples. Iliouen Thsang relates the particulars of his 
intervicAvs Avith the fugitives, from Avhom he learned tlie 
extraordinary riches of Ceylon, the number and Avealth 
of its Aviharas, the density of its po])ulation in peaceful 
times, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of its 
produce.^ 

¥or nearly four hundred years, from tlie sevcntli till 
tlie elevcaitli centuiy, the exploits and escnpadcs of the 
Malabars occupy a more- prominent portion of the 
Singhalese annals than that devoted to the policy of 
the native sovereigns. They filled every odice, in- 
cluding that of prime minister and they decided the 
claims of competing candidates for the crown. At 
length the country became so infested by their numbers 
that tlie feeble monarchs found it impracticable to ellect 
their exclusion from Anarajajioora.^ Hence to escape from 
their proximity, the kings in the eighth century began 
to move soutliAvards, and transferi-ed their residence to 
Pollanarrua, Avhich eventually became the capital of the 
kingdom. Enormous tanks Avere constructed in the 
vicinity of the ncAV capital ; palaces Avere erected, sur- 
passing those of the old city in architectural beauty ; 
dagobas Avere raised, nearly equal in altitude to tlie 
Tlmparama and EuaiiAvelle, and temples and statues 
Avere lieAvn out of the living rock, the magnitude and 
beauty of whose mins attest the former splendour of 
Pollanarrua.^ 


^ Ce royaume a sept mille li de 
tour, et sa capitale quarante li ; la 
population est ap-j^domerde, pt la terro 
prodnit des grains en abondance.” — 
Hiouen-Thsang, liv. iv. p. 194. 

* Ttjknour’s Epitome, p. 33. 

2 Turnour’s Epitome, a.d. 086, 
p. 31. 

^ The fij-st king who built a palace 


at Pollanarrua was Sri Sanga Bo IL, 
A.D. 648. Oi.e of his successors, Sii 
Sanga Bo III., took up his residence 
there temporarily, a.d. 702 ; it was 
made the capital by Kuda Akbo, a.d. 
769, and its embellishment, the build- 
ing of colleges, and the formation of 
tanks in its vicinity, were the occupa- 
tions of numbers of subsequent kings. 
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Notwithstanding their numbers and their power, it is a.d. 
remarkable that the Malabars were never identified with 
any plan for promoting the prosperity and embellishmeht 
of Ceylon, or with any .undertaking for the permanent im- 
provement of the island. Unlike the Gangetic race, who 
were the earliest colonists, and Avith whom originated 
every jiroject for enriching and adorning the country, the 
Malabars aspired not to beautify or enrich, but to impo- 
verish and deface; — and nothing can more strikingly 
bes[)eak the inferiority of the southern race than the 
single fact that everything tending to exalt and to civihse, 
in the early condition of Ceylon, Was introduced by the 
northern conquerors, whilst all that contributed to ruin 
and debase is distinctly traceable to the presence and 
influence of the Malabars. 

The Singhalese, either paralysed by dread, made feeble 
elForts to rid themselves of the invaders ; or fascinated by 
their military pomp, endeavoured to concihate them by 
alliances. Thus, when the king of Pandya over-ran the ^ ^ 
north of Ceylon, a.d. 840 , plundered the capital and 840. 
desj)oiled its temples, the unliappy sovereign had no other 
resource than to purchase the evacuation of the island by 
a heavy ransom.^ Yet such was the influence still exer- 
cised by the Malabars, that within a veiy few years his 
successor on the throne lent Ids aid to the son of the same 
king of Pandya in a war against his father, and conducted 
the exjcedition in person.” Ilis army was, in all proba- 
bility, composed chiefly of Damilos, with cvliom he over- 
ran the south of the Inthan peninsula, and avenged the 
outrage inflicted on his own kingdom in the late reign 
by bearing back the plunder of Madura. 

This exploit served to promote a more intimate inter- 
course between the two races, and after the lapse of a 


^ Turnouk’s Epitome, p. 35 ; Ra- 1 ^ a.d. 858 j Rajaratmcan, p. 84. 

]aratnacari, p. 79. | * 
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A.D. century, A.D. 954, the king of Ceylon a second time in- 
terposed with an army to aid the Pandyan sovereign 
in a quarrel with his neighbour of Chola. In this the 
former was worsted, and forced to seek a refuge in the 
territory of his insular ally, whence he. was ultimately 
expelled for conspiracy against his benefoctor. Having 
fled to India without his regaha, his Cholian rival made 
tlie refusal of the king of Ceylon to surrender them the 
pretext for a fresh Malabar invasion, A.D. 990, when 
the enemy was repulsed by the mountaineers of Eohuna, 
who, from tlie earliest period down to the present day, 
have evinced uniform impatience of strangers, and steady 
determination to resist their encroachments. 

But such had been the influx of foreigners, that the 
^ efforts of these highland patriots wei’e powerh'ss tigainst 
A.D. their numbers. Mahindo III., a.d. 997, married a 
9J7. prii^cess of Kahnga\ and in a civil war which ensued, 
during the reign of his son and successor, the novel 
spectacle was presented of a Malabar army supporting 
the cause of the royal family against Singhalese insur- 
gents. The island was now reduced to tlie extreme of 
anarchy and insecurity ; “ the foreign population ” had 
increased to such an extent as to gain a complete ascen- 
dancy over the native inlmbitants, and the sovereign had 
lost authority over both.^ 

A.D. In A.D. 1023, the Cholians again invaded Ceylon 
carried the king captive to the coast of India (where 
he ched in exile), and established a Malabar viceroy at 
Pollanarrua, who held possession of the island for nearly 
thirty years, protected in his usurpation by a foreign 
army. Tims, “ tliroughout the reign of nineteen kings,” 
says the Rajaratnacari, “ extending over eighty-six years, 
the Malabars kept up a continual war with the Singha- 
lese, till they filled by degrees eve&y village in the 
island.” * 


’ Now the Northern Circars. 
Turnohh’s Epitomcj p. 37. 


5 In the reign of Mahindo IV. 
^ Rqjaratnacarij p. 85. 
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During the absence of the rightful king, and in the a.d. 
confusion which ensued on his decease, various meiji- 
bers of the royal family arrfved at the sovereignty of 
Eohuna, the only rem'nant of free territory left. Four 
brothers, each assuming th(5 title of king, contended 
together for supremacy ; and amidst anarchy and intrigue, 
each in turn took up the reins of government, as they 
fell or ^yere snatched from .the hands of his predeces- 
sor till at length, on the retirement of all other can- 
didates, the forlorn crown was assumed by the minister 
Lokaiswara, who held his court at Kattragam, and died 
A.D. 1071.2 

Turnour’s Epitome, p. 30. ^ Mahmvanso, ch. Ixi, 
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. CHAP. XI. 

THE REIGN OF FRAKRAMA BAHU. 

Fro.m the midst of tins gloom ami despondency, with 
usurpation successful in the only province where even 
a semblance of patriotism survived, and a foreign enemy 
universally dominant throughout the rest of Ceylon, 
there suddenly arose a dynasty which delivered the 
island from the sway of the Mahibars, brought back its 
ancient wealth and tranquillity, and for the space of a 
century made it pre-eminently prosperous at home and 
victorious in expeditions by which its rulers rendered it 
respected abroad. 

The founder of this new and vigorous race was a 
member of the exiled fixraily, who, on the death of 
Lokaiswara, was raised to the throne under the title of 
Wijayo Bahu.^ Dissatisfied with the narrow limits of 
Eohuna, he resolved on rescuing Pihiti from the usurp- 
ing strangers ; and, by the courage and loyalty of his 
mountaineers, he recovered the ancient capitals from the 
Malabars, compelled the whole extent of the island to 
acknowledge his authority, reunited the several king- 
doms, of Ceylon under one national banner, and, “for 
the security of Lanka against foreign invasion, placed 
trustworthy chiefs at the head of paid troops, and 
stationed them round the coast.” ^ Thus signally suc- 
cessful at home, the fame of his exploits “ extended 

' A.i). 1071. _ I rafmcnri, p. 68; Rtijamli, p. '261 ; 

* Mahqtomm, ch. lix. ; ) Turnour'b Ejntome, p. .39. 
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over all Dambadiva *, and ambassadors arrived at his 
court from the sovereigns of Ijidia and Siam.” 

As he died withoi^t heirs a contest arose about the 
succession, which threatened again to dissever the unity 
of the kingdom by arraying Rohuna and the south 
against the brother of Wijayo Balm, who had gained 
possession of Pollanarrua. But in this emergency the 
pretensions of all other claimants to the crown Avere 
overruled in favour of Prakrama, a prince of accomphsh- 
ments and energy so unrivalled as to secure for him the 
partiality of his kindi'ed and the admiration of the nation 
at large. 

He was son to the youngest of four brothers who 
had recently contended togetlier for the crown, and his 
ambition from his childhood had been to rescue his country 
from foreign dominion, and consolidate the monarchy 
in his own ])et'son. lie completed by foreign traA'el an 
education Avhich, according to the Mahawamo, comprised 
every science and accomplishment of the age in which he 
lived, including theology, medicine, and logic ; grammar, 
poetry, and music ; the training of the elephant and the 
management of the horse.^ 

On the death of his father he was proclaimed king by 
the people, and a summons was adtBessed by him to his 
surviving uncle, calling on him to resign in his favour 
and pay allegiance to his supremacy. As the feeling of 
the nation was with him, the issue of a civil war left him 
master of Ceylon. He celebrated his coronation as King 
of Pihiti at Pollanarrua, A.D. 1153, and two years later, 
after reducing the refractory chiefs of Eohuna to obe- 
dience, he repeated the ceremonial by crowning himself 
“ sole King of Lanka.” ^ 

There is no name in Singhalese history which holds 
the same rank in the admiration of the people as that of 
Prakrama Balm, since to the piety of Devenipiatissa he 
united the chivalry of Dutugaimunu. The tranquilhty 


India Proper. * MahawamOy %h. Ixiv. ^ Mahawmmy ch. Ixxi. 
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A.D. 

1126. 


A.D. 

1153. 
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A.D. insured by the independence and consolidation of his 
1155 . clominions he rendered sijbservient to the restoration of 
religion, the enrichment of his subjects, and the embellish- 
ment of the ancient capitals of his kingdom ; and, ill- 
satisfied with the inglorious ease which had contented 
his predecessors, he aspired to combine the renown of 
foreign conquests with the triumphs of domestic policy. 
Faithfid to the two grand objects of royal solicitude, 
rehgion and agriculture, the earliest attention of Pra- 
krania was directed to the re-establishment of the one, 
and the encouragement and extension of the other. lie 
rebuilt the temples of Buddlia, restored the monuments 
of rehgion in more than their ])ristine splendour, and 
covered the face of the kingdom with works for irriga- 
tion to an extent that woidd seem incredible did not 
their existing ruins corroborate the historical narrative of 
his stupendous labours. 

Such had been the ostensible decay of Buddhism 
during tlie Malabar domination that, when the kingdom 
was recovered from them by Wijayo Bahu, a.d. 1071, 
“ there was not to be found in the whole island five 
thunansis,” and an embassy was sent to Arramana* to 
request that members of this superior rank of the priest- 
hood might be sent to restore the order m Ceylon.^ 


^ A part of the Chin-Indian peii- 
insuk; probably between Arracan and 
Siam. 

^ Rajaratnacari, p. 85 ; Rajavaliy 
p. 262 ; Mahawanso, cli. lx. 

From the identity of the national 
faith in the two countries, inter- 
course existed between Siam and 
Ceylon from time immemorial. At 
a very early peiiod missions were 
interchanged for the inter-commu- 
nication of Pali literature, and in 
later times, when, owing to the, oppres- 
sion of the Malabars certain orders 
of the priesthood had become extinct 
in Ceylon, it became essential to seek 
a renewal of ordination at the liands 
of the Siamese hierarchy {Rajaratna- 
cari, p. 86 )k: In the numerous incur- 


sions of the Malabars from Chola and 
Pandya, the literary treasures of 
Ceylon were deliberately destroyed, 
and the Mahawanso and Rajavalij 
make frequent lamentations over the 
loss of the sacred books. (See also 
Rajaratnacari, pp. 77, 95, 97.) At a 
still later penod tlie savage Kaja 
Singha, who reigned between a.d. 
1581 and 1592, and became a con- 
vert to Brahmanism, sought eagerly 
for Buddhistical books, and ‘‘ de- 
lighted in burning them in heaps as 
high as a coco-nut tree.” These 
losses it was sought to repair by an 
c embassy to Siam, sent by Kirti-Sri 
in A.D. 1753, when a copious supply 
was obtained of Burmese versions of 
I Pali sacred literature. 
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During the same troublous times, schisms and heresy 
had combined to undermine* the national belief, and 
hence one of the first, cares of Prakrama Balm was to 
weed out the perverted sects, and establish a council 
for tlie settlement of the faith on debatable pointsd 
Dagobas and statues of Buddlia were multiplied with- 
out end during his reign, and temjfies of every form were 
ejected both at Pollanarrua and throimhout the breadth 

o 

of the island. Halls for the reading of “baua,” image 
rooms, residences for tlie priesthood, ambulance halls and 
rest houses for their accommodation when on journeys, 
were built in every district, and rocks were hollowed 
into temples ; one of wliich, at Ppllanarnia, remains to 
the present day with its images of Buddha ; “ one in 
a sitting and another in a l)dng posture,” almost as de- 
scribed in the Mahawamo? 

Ill conformity with the sjririt of toleration, which is one 
of the characteristics of Buddhism, the king “ erected a 
house for the Brahmans of the capital to afford the com- 
forts of religion even to his Malabar eneinies.” And 
mindful of tlie divine injunctions engraven on the rock 
by King Asoka, “ he forbade the animals in the whole 
of Lanka, both of the earth and the water, to be killed,” ^ 
and planted gardens, “ resembling the paradise of tlie 
God-King Sakkraia, with trees of all sorts bearing fruits 
and odorous flowers.” 

For the people the king erected almonries at tlie four 
gates of the capital, and hospitals, with slave boys and 


Mahawanso, ch. Ixxvii. 

^ Mahawamo, ch. Ixxii. For a 
description of this temple see the ac- 
count of Pollanamia in the present 
work, Vol. 11. Pt. X. c^. i. p. 69G. 

® Mahaioanso, ch. Ixxvii. Among 
the religious edifices constructed by 
Prakrama Bahu in many parts of his 
kingdom, the Mahmoanso, enumerates 
three temples at Pollanarrua, besides 
others at every two or three gows 
distance ) 101 dagobas, 470 statues 

D ] 


of Buddha, and 800 image rooms 
built, besides 6100 repaired. He 
built for the reception of priests from 
a distance, 230 lodging apartments, 
50 halls for preaching, and 9 for 
walking, 44 gates, and 192 rooms 
for the purpose of offering flowers. 
He built 12 apartments and 230 halls 
for the use of strangers, and 31 rock 
temples, with tanks, baths, and gar- 
dens for the priesthood.” 

4 


A.D. 

1155. 
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A.D. maidens to wait upon the sick, superintending them in 
1155. person, and bringing his medical knowledge to assist in 
their direction and management. . 

Even now the ruins of Pollanarrua, the most pictu- 
resque in Ceylon, attest the care whicli he lavislied on 
his capital. He surrounded it with ramparts, raised a 
fortress within them, and built a palace for his own 
residence, containing four thousand apartments. He 
founded schools and libraries; built halls for music 
and dancing ; formed tanks for public baths ; opened 
streets, and surrounded the whole city witli a wall 
which, if we are to credit the native chronicles, en- 
closed an area twelve miles broad by nearly thirty in 
length. 

By his liberality, Rohuna and Pihiti were equally em- 
bellished ; the buildings of Vigittapura and Sigiri were 
renewed ; and the ancient edifices at Anarajapoora were 
restored, and its temples and palaces repaired, under the 
personal superintendence of his minister. It is Avorthy of 
remark that so greatly had the constructive arts declined, 
even at that period, in Ceylon, that the king had to 
“bring Damilo artificers” from the opposite coast of India 
to repair the structures at his capital.^ 

The details preserved in the Singhalese chronicles as 
to the works for irrigation which he formed or restored, 
afford an idea of the prodigious encouragement bestowed 
upon agriculture in this reign, as well as of the extent 
to which the rule of tliQ Malabars had retarded the pro- 
gress and destroyed the earlier traces of civilisation. 
Fourteen hundred and seventy tanks were constructed 
by the king in various parts of the island, three of them 
of such vast dimensions that tlicy Avere knoAvn as the 
“ Seas of Prakrama ; ” ^ and in addition to these, three 
hundred others Avei;e formed by him for the special 
benefit of the priests. The “ Great Lakes ” which he 
repaired, as specified in the Mahawanso, amount to 


Mc^awemso^ ch. Ixxv. Ixxvii. 


^ Eajaratnacariy p. 88. 
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thirteen lumclred and ninety-five, and the smaller ones a.d. 
which he restored or enlargqf.l to nine hundred and 
sixty. Besides these, by damming up the rivers, he made 
five hundred and thirty-four watercourses and canals, 
and he repaired three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
one. ’■ 

The bare enumeration of such labours conveys an 
idea of the prodigious* extent to which structures of 
this kind had been multiplied by the early kings; and 
we are enabled to form an estimate of the activity of 
agriculture in the twelfth century,, and the vast popula- 
tion whose wants it supplied, by the thousands of I’eser- 
voirs still partially used, though in ruins; and the still 
greater number now dry and deserted, and concealed 
by dense jungle, in districts once waving with yellow 
grain. Such was the internal tranquillity which per- 
vaded Ceylon under his rule, that an inscription, engraved 
by one of his successors, on the rock of Dambool, after 
describing tlie general peace and “ security which he 
established, as well in the wilderness as in the inhabitci.1 
places,” records that, “even a woman might traverse 
the island with a precious jewel and not be asked what it 
was.” 

In the midst of these congenial operations the energetic 
king had command of mihtary resources, sufficient not 


^ The useful ambition of si^malisin^* 
tlieir reigri by the coiistruetioii of 
works of irrigation, is still exliibited 
by the - lJuddhist sovereigns of the 
I'last; and the king of llurniah in his 
interview with the British envoy in 
1855, advanced his exploits of this 
nature as his highest claim to distinc- 
tion. The conversation is thus re- 
ported in Yule’s Narrative of the 
Mlmon. liondon, 18^^!^. 

King, Have you seen any of the 
royal tanks at Oung-ben-le’, which 
have recently been constructed ? 

Envoy. I have not been yet, your 
Mnjesty, but I pui’poso going. 

King. I have caused ninety -nine 
tanks and ancient reservoirs to bo 


dug and repaired ,* and si.rty-six 
canals : wherebj^ a gTcat deal of rice 
land \\dll be available. * * * In 

the reign of Nauraba-dzyar 9999 
tanks and canals were constructed : 
I purpose renewing them.” — P. 109. 

^ Moore’s melody, beginning 

“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 

was founded on a parallel fi^iro 
illustrative of the security of Ireland 
under tlift rule of King Ilrien; when, 
accordintj to Warner, a maiden 
undertook a journey alone, from one 
•extremity of the kingdom to another, 
with only a wand in her hand, at the 
top of which was a ring of exceeding 
Jreat value.” 
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only to repress revolt within his own dominions, but 
fJso to carry war iptq, distant countries, that had 
offered him insult or inflicted .injury on his subjects. 
Ilis first foreign expedition was fitted out to chastise 
the king of Cambodia and Arramana’ in the Siamese 
peninsula, who had plundered merchants from Ceylon, 
visiting those countries to trade in elephants; he had 
likewise intercepted a vessel which was carrying some 
Singhalese princesses, had outraged Prakrama’s ambas- 
sador, and had dismissed him mutilated and maimed. 
Pi’a.kraiHa sailed on this service with a fleet in the sixteenth 
year of his reign. lie effected a landing in Arramana, van- 
quished the king, and obtained full satisfiiction.'-^ He 
next directed his arms against the Pandyan king, for the 
countenance which that prince had uniformly given to 
the Malabar invaders of the island. He- reduced Pandya 
and Chola, rendered their sovereigns his tributaries, and 
having founded a city within the territoiy of the latter, and 
coined money in his own name, he returned in triumph 
to Ceylon.® 

“Thus,” says the Mahaimnso, “was the whole island 
of Lanka improved and beautified by this king, whose 
majesty is famous in the annals of good deeds, who was 
faithful in the religion of Buddha, and whose fame ex- 
tended abroad as the light of the moon.”^ “Having 
departed this hfe,” adds the author of the Rajavali, 
“ he was found on a silver rock in the wilderness of the 
Himalaya, where are eighty-four thousand mountains 
of gold, and where he will reign as a king as long as the 
world endures.” ® 


^ See ante, p. 406, n. to his Historical Sketch of Pandya 

2 Turnouts p. 41 ; Ma- (Asiat. Joiim. vol. iii. p. 201) the 

haivanso, Ixxiv. ; Rajaratnacari, p. name of ^^PraqramaB^hu ” 00001*308 
87 ; Rajavali, p. 264. the sixty-fifth in the list of sovereigns 

3 Mdhawamo, oh. Ixxvi. IL am not of that state. For an account of Dipal- 

aware whether the Tamil historians denia, where he probably coined his 
have chronicled this remarkable ex- Indian money, see Asiat. Soc. Joum, 
pedition, and the conquest of thisi v. vi. pp. 218, 301. 

portion of the Dekkan by the king ‘ ^ Mahaivanso, ch. Ixxviii. 

of Ceylon but in the catalogue of th^ ^ Rajaratnacari, p. 91. 

Kings appended by Prof. Wilson 
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CHAP. XII. 


PATE OP THE SINGHALESE MONARCHY. —ARRIVAL OF 
THE PORTUGUESE, A.D.’ 1501. 


A. 17. 

The reign of Prakraina Balm, the most glorious in the 1155 . 
annals of Ceylon, is the last which has any pretension to 
renown. His family were unequal to sustain or extend 
the honours lie had won, and his nephew', a pious 
voluptuary, by Avhom he was succeeded, was killed in n'sc. 
an intrigue with the daughter of a herdsman whilst 
awaaiting the result of an appeal to the Buddhist sove- 
reign of Arramana to aid him in reforming religion. 

His murderer, whom he had previously nominated his a.d. 
successor, himself fell by assassination. An heir to the 

throne was discovered amongst the Singhalese exiles on a.d. 

^ *11 
the coast of India but death soon ended his brief reign. 

His brother and his nephew in turn assumed the crown ; ^ ^ 

both were despatched by the Adigar, who, having allied 119G. 

himself with the royal family by marrying the widow of 

the great Prakrama, contrived to place her on the throne, ^ ^ 

under the title of Queen Lila-Wati, a.d. 1197. With- 1197 . 

in less than three years she was deposed by an usurper, 

and he being speedily put to flight, another queen, j, 

Kalyana-Wati, was placed at the head of the kingdom. 1202 . 

The next ill-fated sovereign, a baby of three months 


' Wijayo Balm II., killed by ’ Kirti Nissanga, brought from 
Mihindo, a.d. 1187. Kalinga, a.d. 1192. 
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A.D. old,' was speedily set aside by means of a hired 
1202. .force, and the first 9110011, Lila-Wati, restored to 
'the throne. But the same b^and who had effected 
a revolution in her favour were prompt to repeat 
the exploit ; she was a second time deposed, and a 
thii'd time recalled by the intervention of foreign merce- 
naries.' 

A.D. Within thirty years from the decease of Prakrama 
Balm, the kingdom was reduced to such an extremity 
of weakness by contentions amongst the royal family, 
and by the excesses .of their partisans, that tlie vigilant 
Malabars seized the opportunity to land witli an army 
of 24,000 men, reconquered the wliole of the island, 
and Magha, their leader, became king of Ceylon a.d. 
1214.2 

The adventurers who invaded Ceylon on this occasion 
came not from Chola or Pandya, as before, but from 
Kalinga, that portion of the Dekkan which now forms 
the Northern Circars. Their domination was marked 
by more than ordinary cruelty, and the Mahawaiiso^md 
Rajaratnacari describe with painful elaboration the 
extinction of Buddhism, the overthrow of temples, the 
ruin of dagobas, the expulsion of priests, and tlie occu- 
pation of their dwellings by Damrlos, the outrage of 
castes, the violation of property, and the torture of its 
possessors to extract the disclosure of their treasures, 
“ till the whole island resembled a dwelling in flames 
or a house darkened by funeral rites.”® 

On all former occasions Eohuna and the South had 
been comparatively free from the actual presence of the 
enemy, but in this instance they established themselves 


^ Of tlio very rare examples now 
extant of Singhalese coins, one of the 
most remarkable bears tlw5 name of 
Lila - Wati. — Numismatic Chroni- 
cle^ 1853. Papers on some Coins of 
Ceylm, h^W. S. W. Yavx, Esq, ^ p. 12u. 
^ Rajavali, p. 256, 

3 Mahawanso, ch. Ixxix. ; Raja- 
ratnacarij p. 93 ] Rajavali, p. 250. 
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at Mahagam \ and thence to Jaffnapatam, every pro- a.d. 
vince in the island was brought under subjection to their ^^il. 
rule. * 

The peninsula of Jaffna and the extremity of the island 
north of Adam’s Bridge, owing to its proximity to the 
Indian coast, was at all times the district most infested 
by tlic Malabars. Jambukola, tlie modern Colombogam, 
is the port which is rendered memorable in the d/a/ta- 
ivanm by the departure of embassies and the arrival of 
rehes from the Buddhist countries, and Mantotte, to the 
north of Manaar, was tlie landing place of the innumer- 
able expeditions wliich sailed from Cliola and Pandya for 
the subjugation of Ceylon. 

The Tamils have a tradition that, prior to the Christian 
era, Jaffna Avas colonised by Malabars, and that a Cholian 
prince assumed tlie government, a.d. 101, — a date Avhich 
corresponds alosely with the second Malabar invasion 
recorded in the Mahawanso. Thence they extended their 
authority over the adjacent country of the Wanny, as far 
south as Mantotte ^nd Manaar, “ fortified their frontiers 
and stationed wardens add Avatehers to protect them- 
selA'cs'from invasj^n.”^ The snccessivc bands of ma- 
rauders arriving from the coast had thus on every occasion 
a base for operations, and a strong force of symjia- 
thisers to cover their landing ; and from the inability 
of the Singhalese to offer an effectual resistance, those 
portions of the island Avere fi'om a very early period 
practically abandoned to the Malabars, Avhose de- 
scendants at the present day form the great bulk of its 
population. 

After an interval of tAventy years, Wijayo Bahu III., a.d. a.d. 
1235, collected as many Singhalese folloAvers as enabled 
him to recover a portion of the kingdom, and establish 
himself in Maya,*within Avhich he built a capital at Jam- 
budronha or Bambedenia, about fifty miles north-east of 

^ Rajavalt, 267. ^Jcnmml of the RmjaJ Asiat. Society of 

^ Sec a paper on the early History Ceylon^ 1847; p. G8. 
of Jalfiia by S. Casie Chitty, 
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A.D. 

1235. 


A.D. 

1266. 


the present Colombo. The Malabars still retained posses- 
sion of Pihiti, and defended their frontier by a line of 
forts drawn across the island from Pollanarrua to Ooroo- 
totta on the western coast.* 

Thirty years later Pandita Prakrama Bahu III, in 
1266, effected a further dislodgment of the enemy in the 
north ; but Ceylon, which possessed 


The fatal gift of beauty, that became • 

A funeral dower of present woes and past,” 

was destined never again to be free from the evils of foreign 
invasion ; a new race of marauders from the Malayan 
peninsula were her next assailants ‘‘‘ ; and these were fol- 
lowed at no very long interval by a fresh expedition from 
the coast of India.® 

Having learned by experience the exposure and inse- 
curity of the successive capitals, which had been built 
by former sovereigns in the low lands, this»king founded 
the city of Kandy, then called Siriwardanapura, amongst 
the mountains of Maya^ to which he removed the 
sacred dalada, and the other treasures of the crown. 
But such precautions came too late : to use the simile 
of the native historian, they were ^ fencing the field 
whilst the oxen were within engaged in devouring 
the corn.”® The power of the Malabars had become 
so firmly rooted, and had so irresistibly extended itself, 
that, one after another, each of the earlier capitals was 
abandoned to them, and the seat of government car- 
ried further towards the south. Pollanarrua had risen 
into importance in the eighth and ninth centuries, when 
Anarajapoora was found to be no longer tenable against 
the strangers. Dambedenia was next adopted, a.d. 
A.D. 1235, as a retreat from Pollanarrua; and this being 
1303. deemed insecure, was exchanged, a.d. 1303, for Yapahu 
in the Seven Cories. Here the Pandyan marauders 


’ Mahaivanso, ch.lxxx.lxxxii.; Ita- 
jaratnacari,^^M, 95 ; Rajavalij p. 258. 

* Rajavali, pp. 256, 260. A second 
Malay landing is recorded in the reign 
of Prakrama lU., a.d. 1267. ^ 


^ MahxwamOy ch. Ixxxii. 

^ Rajaratnacm, p. 104 ,* Maha- 
tvanso, cb. Ixxxiii. 

^ Rajaratmcariy p, 82. 
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followed in the rear of the retreating sovereign \ 
surprised the new capital, and carried off the dalada 
rehc to the coast of India. » After its recovery Ya- 
pahu was deserted, A. Di* 1319. Kornegalle or Kurunai- a.d. 
gaUa, then called Hastisailapura, and Gainpola^ stiU 
further to the south, and more deeply intrenched 
amongst the Kandyan mountains, were successively 
chosen for the royal residence, a.d. 1347. .Thence the 
uneasy seat of government was carried to Peradenia, close 
by Kandy, and its latest migration, a.d. 1410, was to 
Jaya-wardana-pura, the modern Cotta, a few miles east of 
Colombo. 

Such frequent removals are evidences of the alarm and 
despondency excited by the forays and encroachments of 
tlie Malabars, who from their stronghold at Jaffna exercised 
undisputed dominion over the northern coasts on both 
sides of the island, and, secure in the possession of the 
two ancient capitals, Anarajapoora and Pollanarrua, spread 
over tlie rich and productive plains of the north. To 
the present hour the population of the island retains the 
permanent traces of this alien occupation of the ancient 
kingdom of Pihiti. The language of the north of the 
island, from Chilaw on tlie west coast to Batticaloa on 
tlie cast, is chiefly, and in the majority of localities 
exclusively, Tamil ; whilst to the south of the Dedera- 
oya and the Mahawelli-ganga, in the ancient divisions 
of Eolmna and Maya, the vernacular is uniformly Sin- 
ghalese. 

Occasionally, after long periods of inaction, collisions 
took place ; or the Singhalese kings equipped expeditions 
against the north ; but the contest was unequal ; and in 
spite of casual succcs.scs, “ the king of the Ceylonese Ma- 
labars,” as he is styled in tho liajavali, held his court at 
Jaffnapatam, and <3ollected tribute from both the high and 


' A.D. 1 . 103 . 

^ Gampola or Gam-pala, Gatina- 
siripura^ ^Ghe boaiitiful city near 
the river/’ is said in the Rajarat- 


naedri to have been built by one of 
the bi'others-in-law of Pandiiwasa, 
B.C. 604. 
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A.D. the low countries, whilst the south of the island was sub- 
1410. divided into a variety of petty kingdoms, the chiefs of 
which, at Yapahu, at Eandy, at Gampola, at Matura, 
Mahagam, Matelle, and other places h acknowledged the 
nominal supremacy of the, sovereign at Cotta, with Avhom, 
however, they were necessarily involved in territorial 
contentions, and in hostilities provoked by the Avithhold- 
ing of tribute. 

It was during this period that an event occurred, 
which is obscurely alluded to in some of the Singhalese 
chronicles, but is recorded with such minute details iii 
several of the Chinese historical works, as to afford a 
reliable illustration of tlie condition of the island and its 
monarchy in the fifteenth century. Prior to that time 
the community of religion between Ceylon and China, 
and the eagerness of the latter country to extend its 
commerce, led to the establislunent of an intercoui’se 
which has been elsewhere described ^ ; missions were 
constantly despatched charged ^vith an interchange of 
courtesies between the sovereigns ; theologians and 
officers of state arrived in Ceylon empowered to col- 
lect information regarding the doctrines of Buddha; 
and envoys were sent in return bearing royal donations 
of relics and sacred books. The Singlialese monarchs, 
overawed by the magnitude of the imperial powej’, were 
induced to avow towards China a sense of dependency 
approaching to homage ; and the gifts which they ollered 
are all recorded in the Chinese annals as so many 
“payments of tribute.” At length, in the year 1405^, 


^ Rajavali, p. 263 ; IlalmvmisOj 
cli. Ixxxvii. 

^ See Pai-t v. ch. iii. 

^ The narrative in the text is ex- 
tracted from the Ta-Uwr/-yi-tunfj^ 
a Topographical Account of the 
]\Ianclioo Empire/’ NVTittcu in the 
f?^vonteenth century^ to a copy of 
which^ in the I’ritish INIuseum, my 
attention was directed by the erin. 
dite Chinese scholar, Mr. Meadows, 
author of The Chinese and their 


ItehellionsT The stoiy of this 
Chinese expedition to Ceylon will 
also be found in the Sc-yih-M-foo- 
chooj ‘‘A Description of Western 
Countries/’ A.D. 1450,* the Wooheo- 
peauy A Eetlord of the Ming Dynas- 
ty,” A.D. 1522, b. Iviii. p. 3, and in the 
miny-she^ A History of the Ming 
Dynasty,” a.d. 1739, cccxxvi. p. 2. 
For a further account of this event 
see Part v. of this work, ch. iii. 
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during the reign of the emperor Yung-lo ' of the Ming a.d. 
dynasty, a celebrated Chinese commander, Ching-Ho, 
having visited Ceylon as the bearer* of incense and 
offerings, to be deposited at the shrine of Buddha, was 
waylaid, together with his followers, "by the Singhalese 
king, Wijayo Bahu VL, who held his court at Gampola, 
and with difficulty effected an escape to his ships. To 
revenge this treacherous affront Ching-IIo was despatched 
a few years afterwards with a considerable fleet and a 
formidable mihtary force, Avhich the king (whom the 
Chitiese historian calls A-lee-ko-nae-Avih) prepared to re- 
sist; but by a vigorous effort Ho and his followers 
succeeded in seizing the capital, and bore off the sove- 
reign, together with his family, as prisoners to China, 
lie presented them to the emperor, who, out of com- 
passion, ordered them to be sent back to their coiintry 
on the condition that “ the wisest of the flimily should 
be chosen king.” “ Seay~pa-nea-na " was accordingly 
elected, and this choice being confirmed, he was sent 
to hjs native ■ country, duly provided with a seal of in- 
vestiture, as a vassal of the empire under the style of Sri 
Prakraraa Balm VI., — and from that period till the reign 
of Teen-shun, a.d. 1434 — 1448, Ceylon continued to pay 
an annual tribute to China. 

From the beginning of the 13th century to the ex- 
tinction of the Singhalese dynasty in the 18th, the island 
cannot be said to have been ever entirely freed from the 
presence of the Malabars. The latter, even when tem- 
porarily subdued, remained with forced professions of 
loyalty ; Damilo soldiers were taken into pay by the 
Singhalese sovereigns ; the dcwales of the Hindu worship 
were built in close contiguity to the wiharas of Buddhism, 
and by frequent intermarriages the royal line was almost as 
closely allied to‘the kings of Chola and Pandya as to the 
blood of the Suluwanse.® ’ • 

^ calls the Emperor> ® p. 261 , 202. In a. h. 1187 

Ching-tsoo.” on the death ot Mahindo V . , the second 

" So called in the Chinese ori- in succession from the great Prak- 
ginal. * rama^ the crown devolved upon Kirti 

VOL. I. EE' 
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It was in this state of exhaustion, that the Singhalese 
were brought into contact with Europeans, during the 
reign of Dharma.Prakrama Iki., when the Portuguese, who 
Imd recently established themselves in India, appeared 
for the first timo in Ceylon, a.d. 1505. The paramount 
sovereign was then hving.at Cotta; and the Raj avail re- 
cords the event in the following terms : — “And now it 
came to pass that in the Christian year 1522, in the 
month of April, a ship from Portugal arrived at Colombo, 
and information was brought to the king, that there were 
in the harbour a race of very white and beautiful people, 
who wear boots and hats of iron, and pever stop in one 
place. They cat a sort of wlfite stone, and drink blood ; 
and if they get a fish they give two or three ride in gold 
for it ; and besides, they have guns with a noise louder 
than thunder, and a ball shot from one of tliem, after tra- 
versing a league, will break a castle of marble.” '■ 

Before proceeding to recount the intercourse of the 
islanders with these civilised visitors, and the grave re- 
sults which followed, it will be well to cast a glance over 
the condition of the people during the period which pre- 
ceded ; and to cull from the native historians such notices 
of the domestic and social position of the Singhalese as 
occur in passages intended by their annalists to chronicle 
only those events which influenced the national worship, 
or the exploits of those royal personages, who earned im- 
mortality by their protection of Buddhism. 


Nissanga, who was summoned from 
Kalinga on the Coromandel Coast. 
On the extinction of the recognised 
line of Suluwanse in a.d. 1700, a 
prince from Madura, who was merely 
a connection by marriage, succeeded 
to tlie throne. Ihe-King Raj a Singha, 
who detained Knox in captivity, a.d. 


1040, was mamod to a Malabar pnn- 
cess. In fact, the four last kings of 
Ceylon, prior to its surrender to Great 
Bntain, were pure Malabars, without 
a- trace of Sinhalese blood. 

^ Rajavali^ Upuam’s version, p. 
278. 
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CIIAPTER I. 

POPULATION. — CASTE. — SLAVERY AND RAJA-KARIYA. 

Population. — In no single instance do the chronicles of 
Ceylon mention the precise amount of the population of 
the island, at any particular period ; but there is a suffi- 
ciency of evidence, both historical and physical, to show 
tliat it must have been prodigious and dense, especially in 
the reigns of the more prosperous kings. In a civihsed 
state and in ordinary climates, artificial wants necessarily 
impose certain limits to the increase of man. Not so, 
however, in a tropical region, where clothing is an encum- 
brance, the smallest shelter a home, and sustenance supplied 
by the bounty of the soil in almost spontaneous abundance. 
Under such propitious circumstances, in the midst of a 
profusion of fruit-bearing-trees, and in a country reple- 
nished by a teeming harvest twice, at least, in each year, 
with the least possible application of labour ; it will be 
readily granted that the number of the people must 
be mainly, if not entirely, adjusted by the extent of arable 
land. 

The emotion of the traveller of the present time, as day 
after day he traverses the northern portions of the island, 
and penetrates the deep forests of the interior, is one of 
unceasing astonishment at the inconceivable multitude of 
deserted tanks, the hollows of which are stUl to be traced ; 
and the innur^erable embankments, overgrown with tim- 
ber, indicating the sites of prodigious reservoirs that for- 
merly fertihsed districts now solitary and barren. Every 
such tank is the landmark of one village at least, and 
such are the dimensions of some of them that in proper- 

•k E 3 
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tion t© tlieir area, it is probable that hundreds of villages 
may have been supported by p. single one of these inland 
lakes. 

The labour necessary to construct one of these gigan- 
tic works for u-rigation is in itself an evidence of local 
density of population ; but their multiphcation by suc- 
cessive kings, and the constantly recurring record of 
district after district brought under cultivation in each 
successive reign ' , demonstrate the steady increase 
of population, and the multitude of husbandmen wliose 
combined and sustained toil was indispensable to keep 
these prodigious structures in productive activity. 
The ' Eajavali relates that in the year 1301 a.d. 
King Prakrama III., on the eve of his death, reminded 
Ins sons, tliat having conquered the Malabars, he had 
united under one ride the three kingdoms of the island, 
Pihiti with 450,000 villages, Eohuna with 770,000, 
and Maya with 250,000.^ A village in Ceylon, it must 
be observed, resembles a “ town ” in the phraseology of 
Scotland, where the smallest collection of houses, or 
even a single farmstead with its buildings is enough to 
justify that appellation. In the same manner, according 
to the sacred ordinances which regulate the conduct of 
the Buddhist priesthood, a “solitary house, if there be 
people, must bo regarded as a village,” ^ and all beyond 
it is the forest. 

Even assuming tJiat J;he figures employed by the 
author* of the Rajavali partake of the exaggeration 
common to aU oriental narratives, no one who has 
visited the silent and deserted regions, which were 


^ The practice of recording the 
fonnation of tanks for irrigation by 
the sovereign is not confined to the 
chronicles of Ceylon. The construc- 
tion of similar works on the continent 
of India has been commemorated in 
the same manner by the native histo- 
rians. The memoirs of the Eajas of 
Orissa show the number of tanks 
made and weUs dug in every reign. 


® RajavedL p. 2G2. A century later 
in the reign of Prakrama-Kotta^ a.d. 
1410, the Rajarc tnacari says, there 
then were 256,000 villages in the 
province of Matura, 495,000 in that of 
Jaffiia, and 790,000 in Oovah. — 
112 . 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Monachismy ch. 
xiii. p. 133. 
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once the homes of millions, can hesitate *to beheve that 
when the island was in the zenith of its prosperity, 
the population of Ceylon' must of necessity have 
been at least ten times as great as it is at the present 
day. 

The same train of thought leads to a clearer concep- 
tion of tlie means by which this dense population was 
preserved, tlirough so many centuries, in spite of frequent 
revolutions and often recurring invasions ; as well as 
of the causes which led to its ultimate disappearance, 
when intestine decay had wasted the organisation on 
which the fabric of society rested. Cultivation, as it 
existed in the north of Ceylon, was almost entirely de- 
})endent on the store of water preserved in each village 
tank ; and it could only be carried on by the combined 
labour of the wliok local community, apphed in the 
first instance to collect and secure the requisite supply 
for irrigation, and afterwards to distribute it to the. 
rice lands, which were tilled by the united exertions of ‘ 
the inhabitants, amongst whom the crop was divided in 
due proportions. So iudi.spensable were concord and 
union in such operations, that injunctions for their 
maintenance were sometimes engraven on the rocks, as 
an imperishable exhortation to forbearance and harmony.^ 
Hence, in the recurring convulsions that overthrew suc- 
cessive dynasties, and transferred the crown to usurpers, 
with a facile rapidity, otherwise almost unintelligible, 
it is easy to comprehend that the mass of the people 
had the strongest possible motives for passive sub- 
mission, and were constrained to acquiescence* by an 
instinctive dread of the fatal effects of prolonged com- 
motion. If interrupted in their industry, by the 
dread of such events, they retired till the storm had 
blown over, a»d returned, after each temporary disper- 


^ See the inscription on the rock of one on a rock at Pollanarrua; ihid.^ 
Mihintala, A. d. 262, Tjjrnour’s Epi- p. 92. 
tome, Appendix, p. 00 j and a similar 
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sion, to resume possession of the lands and their vill^e 
tank.*^ 

I’he desolation which Aow reigns over the plains 
which the Singhalese formerly tilled, was precipitated 
by the reckless domination of the Malabars, in the four- 
teenth and following centuries. The destruction of 
reservoirs and tanks has been ascribed to defective con- 
struction, and to the absence of spill-waters, and other 
facihties for discharging the surplus-water, during the 
prevalence of excessive rains ; but independently of the 
fact that vast numbers of these tanks, though utterly 
deserted, remain, in this rcsiiect, almost uninjured to 
the present day, we have the evidence of their own 
native historians, that for upwards of hfteen centuries, 
the reservoirs, when duly attended to, successfully defied 
ah the dangers to be apprehended from inundation. 
Their destruction and abandonment are ascribable, not 
so much to any engineering defect, as to the disruption 
of the viUage communities, by whom they were so long 
maintained. The ruin of a reservoir, when neglected 
and permitted to fall into decay, was speedy and inevi- 
table ; and as the destruction of the village tank involved 
the flight of all dependent upon it, the water, once per- 
mitted to escape, carried pestilence and miasma over the 
plains they had previously covered with plenty. After 
such a calamity any partial return of the villagers, even 
where it was not prevented by the dread of malaria, 
would have been impracticable ; for the obvious reason, 
that where the whole combined labour of the commu- 
nity was not more than sufficient to carry on the work 
of conservancy and cultivation, the diminished force of 
a few would have been utterly unavaihng, either to 
effect the reparation of the watercourses, or to restore 
ther system on which the culture of rice*-land depends. 
Thus the process of decay, instead of a gradual decline as 


‘ See ante Vol. 1. p, 801. n. 
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ill other countries, became sudden and utter desolation in 

•Ceylon. . ^ 

From such traces as are perceptible in the story of 
the earhest immigrartts, it is obvious that in their 
domestic habits and civil hfe they brought with them 
and preseiTed in Ceylon the traits and pursuits 
which characterised the Aryan races that had colonised 
the valley of the Ganges. The Singhalese Chronicles 
abound, like the ancient Vedas, in allusions to agri- 
culture and herds, to tlie breeding of cattle and the 
culture of grain. They speak of village coniinunities 
and of their social organisation,’ as purely patriarchal. 
Women were treated with respect and deference ; 
aild as priestesses and queens they acquired a pro- 
minent place in the national esteem. Eich furniture 
was used in dwellings and costly textures for dress ; 
but these were obtained from other nations, whose 
ships resorted to the island, whilst its inhabitants, 
averse to intercourse with foreigners, and ignorant of 
navigation, held the pureuits of the merchant in no 
esteem. • 

Caste . — Amongst the aboriginal inhabitants caste ap- 
pears to have been unknown, although after the arrival 
of Wijayo and his followers the system in all its minute 
subdivisions, and slavery, both domestic and praidial, 
prevailed throughout the island. The Buddhists, as 
dissenters, who revolted against the arrogant preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, embodied in their doctrines a 
protest against caste under any modification. But even . 
after the conversidn of the Singhalese to Buddhism, and 
their acceptance of the faith at the hands of Mahindo, 
caste as a national institution was found too obstinately 
established to be overthrown by the Buddhist priest- 
hood; and reinforced, as its supporters were, by sub- 
sequent intercourse with the Malabars, it has been 
perpetuated to the present time, as a conventional and 
social, though no longer ad a sacred institution. PraQ- 
tically, the Singhalese ignore three of the great classes, 
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theoretically maintained by the Hindus; among them 
there are neither Brahmans, Vaisyas, nor Kshastryas; 
and at the head of the dass which they retain, they 
place the Goi-wanse or Vellalas, nominally “ tillers of 
the soil.” In earher times the institution seems to have 
been recognised in its entirety, and in the glowing de- 
scription given in the Mahawanso of the planting of the 
great Bo-tree, •“ the sovereign the lord of chariots 
directed that it should be hfted by the four high caste 
tribes and by eight persons of each 'of the other castes.” ' 
In later times the higher rimks are seldom spoken of in 
the historical books but by specific titles, but frequent 
allusion is made to the Chandalas, the lowest of all, who 
were degraded to the office of scavengers and carriers of 
corpses.^ 

Slavery . — The existence of slavery is repeatedly re- 
ferred to, and in the absence of any specific allusion to 
its origin in Ceylon, it must be presumed to have been 
borrowed from India. As the Sudras, according to the 
institutes of Menu, were by the laws of caste consigned 
to helpless bondage, so slavery iif Ceylon was an attri- 
bute of race ® ; and those condemned to it were doomed 
to toil from their birth, ‘with no requital other than the 
obligation on the part of their masters to maintain 
them in health, to succour them in sickness, and appor- 
tion their burdens to their strength.^ And although the 
liberality of theoretical Buddhism threw open, even to 
the lowest caste, all the privileges of the priesthood, the 


' MahmmmOj ch. xix. p. 110. 

^ Ihid.y ch. X. p. 60. The Chandala 
in one of the Jatakas is represented 
as one bom in the open air, his pa- 
rents not being possessed of a roof ; 
and as he lies amongst the pots when 
his mother goes to cut fire-wdod, he 
is suckled by the bitch along with her 
pups.*’ — ^Hakdy’s Buddhism^ ch. iii. 

V' ^ 


^ In later times, slavery was not 
confined to the low castes ; insolvents 
could be made slaves by their credi- 
tors — the chief frequently buying the 
debt, and attaching the debtor to his 
followers. The children of freemen, 
by female slaves, followed the status 
of their mothers. 

^ Hakdy’s Buddhism j ch. x. p. 482. 
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slave alone was repulsed, on the ground that his admis- 
sion would deprive the owner of his services.* Like 
other property, slaves could be possessed by the 
Buddhist monasteries, * and inscriptions, still existing 
upon the rocks of Mihintala and Dambool, attest the 
competency of the priests to receive them as gifts, and to 
require that as slaves they should be exempted from 
taxation. ‘ 

Unreloxed in its assertion of abstract right, but miti- 
gated in the forms of its practical enforcement, slavery 
endured in Ceylon till extinguished by the fiat of the 
British Government in 1845.^ In the northern and 
Tamil districts of the island, its characteristics differed 
considerably from its aspect in the south and amongst 
the Kandyan mountains. In the former, the slaves were 
employed in the labours of the field and rewarded with 
a small proportion of the produce ; but amongst the pure 
Singhalese, slavery was domestic rather than prmdial, 
and those born to its duties were employed less as the 
servants, than as the suite of the Kandyan chiefs. Slaves 
swelled the train of their retainers on aU occasions of 
display, and had certain domestic duties assigned to them, 
amongst which was the carrying of fire-wood, and the 
laying out of the corpse after death. The strongest proof 
of the general mildness of their treatment in all parts of 
the island, is derived from the fact, that when in 1845, 
Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, directed the final 
abolition of the system, slavery was extinguished in 
Ceylon without a claim for compensation on the part of 
the proprietors. 

Compulsory Labour. — Another institution, to the in- 
fluence and operation of which the country wjis indebted 
for the construction of the works which diffused plenty 
throughout evei^ region, was the system of Raja-kariya, 


^ Hardy’s Eastern Mmachisniy ch. and the proceedings for its suppres- 
iv. p. 18. sion, will be found in Priduam’s 

^ An account of slavery'in Ceylon, vol. i. p. 223. 
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by which the king head a right to employ, for public 
pui-poses, the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. To 
Avhat extent this was capa*ble of exaction, or under what 
safeguards it was enforced in earl^ times, does not appear 
from the historical books.' But on all occasions when 
tanks were to be formed, or canals cut for irrigation, 
the Mahawamo alludes — almost in words of course — 
to the application of Eaja-kariya for their construction ‘, 
the people being summoned to the task by beat of 
drum.^ 

The only mention of tlie system which attracts parti- 
cular attention, is the honour awarded to the most pious 
of the kings, who, whilst maintaining Eaja-kariya as an 
institution, nevertheless stigmatised it as “ oppression ” 
when applied to non-productive objects ; and •on the 
occasion of erecting one of the most stupendous of the 
monuments dedicated to the national faith, felt that the 
merit of the act woidd be neutralised, were it to be 
accomplished by “ unrequited ” labour.® 


^ The inscription engraven on the 
rock at Mihintala, amongst other re- 
ulations for enforcing the observ'ance 
y the temple tenants of the con- 
ditions on which their lands were held, 
declares that ^^if a fault be committed 
by any of the cultivators, the adequate 
fine shall be assessed according to 
usage ; or in lieu thereof, the delin- 
quent shall be directed to work at the 
lake in making an excavation not 


exceeding sixteen cubits in circum- 
ference and one cubit deep.” — Ti/it- 
nouk’s Epitome Appendix, p. 87. 

^ Mahatvansoy ch. xxv. p. 149. 

^ Ibid., ch. xxvii. pp. 103, 105. 
King Tissa, a. d. 201, in imitation of 
Dutugaimimu, caused the restorations 
of monuments at the capital to he 
made with paid labour.'’^ — Ibid., ch. 
xxxvi. p. 220. See ante Vol. I. Pt. iir. 
ch. V. p. 358. 
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CHAP. 11. 

AGRICULTURE. — IRRIGATI0N. — CATTLE AND CROPS. 

Agriculture. — Prior to the arrival of tlie Bengalis, and 
even for some centuries after the conquest of Wijayo, 
before the knowledge of agriculture had extended 
throughout the island, the inhabitants appear to have 
subsisted to a great extent by the chase.' Hunting the 
elk and the boar was one of the amusements of the 
early ‘ princes ; the “ Eoyal Huntsmen ” had a range of 
buildings erected for their residence at Anarajapoora, 
B.c. 504^, and the laws of the chase generously forbade 
to shoot deer except in flight.® Dogs were trained to 
assist in the sport ^ and the oppressed aborigines, driven 
by their conquerors to the /orests of Eohuna and Maya, 
are the subject of frequent commendation in the pages of 
the Mahawanso, from their singular ability in the use of 
the bow.® 

Before the arrival of Wijayo, B.c. 543, agriculture was 
unknown in Ceylon, and grain, if grown at all, was not 
systematically cultivated. The Yakkhos, the aborigines, 
subsisted, as do the Veddahs, their lineal descendants^ at 
the present day, on fruits, honey, and the products of the 
chase. Eice was distributed by Kuweni to the followers 
of Wijayo, but it was “ rice procured from the wrecked 


* Mahawanso, ch. x. p. 59 ; ch. xiv. 
p. 78 ; ch. xxiii. p. Il2. The hunt- 
ing of the hare is mentioned 161 B.c. 
Mahawanso, ch. xxiii. p. 141, 

^ Ihid., ch. X. p. 60. 

3 Ibid., ch. xiv. n. 78. King De- 
venipialissa, when aescrying the elk 
whi^ led him to the mountain where 


Mahindo was seated, exclaimed, It 
is not fair to shoot him standing ! ” 
he twanged his bowstring and fol- 
lowed him as he fled. See ante, 
p. 34J, n. 

^ IbidtL ch. xxviii. p. 166. 

^ Ibid., ch, xxxiii. pp. 202, 204, 
kc. 
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sliips of mariners.” ‘ And two centuries later, so scanty 
was the production of native grain, that Asoka, amongst 
the presents which he sent to his ally Devenipiatissa, 
included “ one hundred and sixty loads of liill paddi fi'om 
Bengal.” ^ 

A Singhalese narrative of the “ Planting of the Bo-ti’ee,” 
an Enghsh version of -which will be found amongst the 
translations prepared for Sir Alexander Johnston, men- 
tions the fact, that rice wa*s still imported into Ceylon 
from the Coromandel coast ^ in the second century before 
Christ. 

Irrigation .- — It was to the Hindu Idngs who succeeded 
Wijayo, that Ceylon was indebted for the earliest know- 
ledge of agriculture, for the construction of reservoirs, 
and the practioe of irrigation for the cultivation of rice.^ 


^ Mahaxmmo^ ch. vii. p. 49. 

* Ihid.y ch. xi. p. 70. 

3 XJpHAM, Sacred Books of Ceylon^ 
vol. iii. p. 231. 

^ A very able report on irrigation 
in some of the districts of Ceylon 
has been recently drawn up by Mr. 
Bailey, of the Ceylon Civil Seiwice ; 
but the author has been led into an 
error in supposing that, ^^it cannot be 
to India that we must look for the 
origin of tanks and canals in Ceylon,’’ 
and that the knowledge of their con- 
struction was derived through the 
Arabian and I’ersian merchants who- 
traded between Egypt and Ceylon.” 
Mr. Bailey rests this conclusion on 
the assertion that the first Indian 
canal of which we have any record 
dates no farther back than the middle 
of the fourteenth century. There was. 
nolhing in common between the 
shallow canals for distributing the 
perioJical inundation of the Nile over 
the level lands of Egypt (a country 
in wliich rice was little known), 
and the gigantic embankments by 
which hills were so connected in 
Ceylon as to convert the valleys be- 
tween them into inland laltesj and 
there was no similarity ^ render 
the excavation of tlie one’ a model 
and precedent for the construction of 


the other. Probably tlie lako Mceris 
dwells in the mind of those who 
ascribe proficiency in irrigation to 
the ancient I'^gyptians ; but although 
Ilerodotu^ asserts it to have been an 
excavation, xtipoTroitjToQ khi dpvKn) 
(lib. ii. 149), geologic investigation 
has shown tliat Mceris is a natural 
lake created by the local depression 
of that portion of the Arsinoite nome. 
Neither Strabo nor Pliny, who be- 
lieved it to be artificial, ascribed its 
origin to an}^thing connected with 
imgation, for which,- in fact, its level 
would render it unsuitable. Nature 
had done so much for inlgation in 
Egypt, that art was forestalled ; and 
even had it been otherwise, and had 
the natives of that country been adepts 
in the science, or capable of teaching 
it, the least qualified imparters of 
engineering knowledge would have 
been the Arab and Persian mariners, 
whose lives were spent in coasting 
the shores of the Inciiau Ocean. Ifis 
true that in Arabia itself, at a very 
early period, tliere is the tradition of 
the great artificial lake of Aram, in 
Yemen, about the time of Alexander 
the Great (Sale’s AVnw, In trod. p. 7^; 
and evidence still more authentic 
serves to show that the practice of 
artificial irrigation was one of tho 
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The first tank in Ceylon was formed by the successor 
of Wijayo, B.C. 504, and their subsequent multiphcation 
to an almost incredible extent is ascribable to the 
influence of the Buddhist rehgion, which, abhorring 


earliest occupatioiis of the human rjxie. 
The Scriptures, in enumemting the 
descendants of Shem, state that ‘^unto 
Eber were bom two sons, and the* 
name of one was Peleg, for in his days 
the earth was divided.” {Genesis, ch. 
X. ver. 25.) In this passage, according 
to CYaifcC. Graham, the term Peleg 
has a profoimder meaning, and the 
sentence sliould have Ijeen translated 
— ^{for in his days the earth was ait 
into canals. ’ ’ ( Cambridge Essays, 1858. ) 

But historical testimony exists 
wliich removes all obscurity from the 
inquiiy as to who were the instruc- 
tors of the Singhalese. The most 
ancient books oi the Hindus show 
that the practice of cantd-inakingVas 
understood in India at as early a peiiod 
as in Egyqit. Canals are mentioned in 
the liayamana, the story of which be- 
longs to the dimmest antiquity ; and 
when Baratha, the half-orother of 
Itaina, was about to search for him in 
the Dekkan, his train is described as 
including laboirrers, with carts, 
bridge-buildei*8, carpenters, find dig- 
gers of canals.” {llamayana, Gary’s 
Trans., vol. Hi. p. 228.) The Maha- 
wanso, removes all doubt as to the 
person by whom the Singhalese were 
instructed in forming works for irriga- 
tion, by naming the Brahman engineer 
contemporary with the construction 
of the earliest tanks in the, fourth 
century before the Christian era. 
{Mahawamo, ch. x.) Somewhat later, 
B.C. 202, the inscription on the rock 
at Mihintala ascribes to the Malabars 
the system of manapng the water for 
the rice hmds, and directs that ac- 
cording to the supply of water in 
the ltdee, the same shall be distri- 
buted to the lands ■•of the wihara 
in the inanne)' formerly regulated by 
the Tamils'^ (Notes to Turnour’s 
Epitofne, p. 90.) To be convinced of 
the Tamil origin of the tank system* 
which subsists to the present day in 
Ceylon, it is only necessary to see the 


tanks of the Southern Dekkan. The 
innumerable excavated reservoirs or 
colams of Ceylon will be foimd to cor- 
respond with the adams of Mysore ; 
and the vast crays fomied by drawing 
a bund to intercept the water flowing 
between two elevated ridges, exhibit 
the model which has been followed at 
Padiyil, Kandelai, Minery, and aU the 
other huge constructions of Ceylon. 
But whoever may have been the ori- 
ginal instructors of the Singhalese in 
the formation of tanks, there seems 
every reason to believe that from their 
own subsequent experience, and the 
prodigious extent to which they oc- 
cupied themselves in the formation of 
works of this kind, a facility was at- 
tained in Ceylon imsurpassed by the 
people of any other coimtry. It is a 
curious circumstance in connedtion 
with this inquiry, that in the eighth 
century after Christ, the King of 
Kashmir despatched messengers to 
Ceylon to engage workmen, whom he 
employed in constructing an artificial 
lake. (Raja-Tarangmi, Book iv. si. 
505.) If it were necessary to search 
beyond India for the origin of culti- 
valion in Ceylon, the Singholq^e, in- 
stead of hon’owing a theory from 
Egv'pt, might more naturally have 
imitated the ingenious devices of their 
own co-religionists in China, where 
the system of inigation as pursued in 
the military colonies of that country 
has been a theme of admiration in 
eveiy age of their history. (^See Jour- 
nal Asiatigue, 1850, vol. Ivi. pp. 841, 
340.) And as these colonies were 
planted not only in the centre of the 
empire, but on its north-west extre- 
mities towards Kaschgar and the 
north-east of India, where the now 
settlers, occupied themselves in drain- 
ing marshes and leading streams to 
water their arable lands, the pi\)ba- 
bilities are that their system may 
have been known and copied by the 
people of Hindustan. 
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the destruction of animal life, taught its multitudinous 
votaries to- subsist exclusively upon vegetable food. 
Hence the planting of gaMens, the diffusion of fruit- 
trees and leguminous vegetables the sowing of dry 
grain the formation of reservoirs and canals, and the 
reclamation . of land “ in situations favourable for irri- 
gation.” 

. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this system of water cultivation, especially in the north of 
Ceylon, a country subject to periodical droughts. From 
physical and geological causes, the mode of cultivation 
in that section of the island at the present day differs 
essentially from that practised in the southern division ; 
and whilst in the latter the frequency of rains and the 
abundance of rivers afford a copious supply of water, 
the rest of the district is mainly dependent upon artificial 
irrigation, and on the quantity of raifi collected' in tanks ; 
or of water diverted from streams and directed into 
reservoirs. 

As has been elsewhere ® explained, the mountain 
ranges that tower along the south-western coast, 
and extend far towards the eastern, serve in both 
monsoons to intercept the trade winds and condense 
the vapours with which they are charged, thus ensuring 
to those regions a plentiful supply of rain. Hence the 
harvests in those portions of the island are regulated by 
the two monsoons, the yalla being gathered in May and 
the maha in November ; and seed-time in both is adjusted 
so as to take advantage of the copious showers that fall 
at those periods. 

But in the northern portions of Ceylon, owing to the 
absence of. mountains, this natural resource cannot be 
rehed on. The winds in both monsoons traverse the 
island without parting with a sufficiency of moisture ; 

^ Beans, designated by the term of * The ^^cultivation of a crojp of hill 
Masd in the MahawamOy were grown is mentioned in the MahawamOy 

in the second century before Christ, B.c. 77, ch. xxxiv. p. 208. 
ch. xxiii. p. 140. ^ See Vol. I. Part i. ch. ii. p. 67. 
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droughts are of frequent occurrence and of long con- 
tinuance ; and vegetation in the low and scarcely undu- 
lated plains is mainly^ dependent on dcAvs and whatsoever 
damp is distributed by the steady sea-breeze. In some 
places the sandy soil rests upon beds of madrepore and 
coral rock, through Avhich tlie scanty rain percolates 
too quickly to refresh the soil ; and thus the husbandman 
is entirely dependent upon wells and village tanks for 
the means of irrigation. 

In a region exposed to such climatic vicissitudes theri.sk 
Avould have been imminent and incessant, had the popu- 
lation been obliged to rely on sujrphcs of dry grain alone, 
the growth of Avhich must nece.ssarily have been precarious, 
owing to the possible i'ailure or deficiency of the rains. 
Hence frequent famines would have been inevitable in 
tho.se sea.sous of prolonged dryness and scorching heat, 
when “ the sky becomes as brass and the earth as iron.” 
What an unsjieakable blessing that against such calami- 
ties a security should have been found by the introduc- 
tion of a grain calculated to germinate under Avater ; 
and that a pci'cnnial supply of the latter, not only 
adequate for all ordinary purposes, but sufficient to guard 
against extraordinaiy emei’gencies, should have been pro- 
vided by the ingenuity of the people, aided by the 
bounteous • solicitude of their sovereigns. It is no 
matter of surjuise that the kings Avho devoted their 
treasures and their per.sonal energies to the formatiiAu of 
tanks and canals have entitled their memory to traditional 
veneration, as benefactors of their race and countiy. And 
in striking contrast to them, it is the pithy remark of the 
author of the Bajamli, mourning over the extinction 
of the Great Dynasty and the decline of the country, 
that “ hecxmse the fertility of the land was decreased the 
kings Avho followed Averc no longer of such consequence 
as those Avho Avent before.”^ 


' Rqjaimliy p. 238. 
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Simultaneously with the construction of works for the 
acl\Niucement of agriculture, the patriarchal village system, 
copied from that which existed from the earliest ages 
in India was estabhshed in the newly settled districts ; 
and every hamlet, with its governing “headman” its 
artisans, its barber, its astrologer and washerman, was 
taught to conduct its own affairs by its gam-sahe or 
village council ; to repair its tanks and watercourses, and 
to collect the harvests in each year by the combined 
labour of the whole community. 

Between the agricultpral system of the mountainous 
districts and that of the lowlands, there was at all times 
the same difference which distinguishes at the present day 
the tank cidtivation of Neuera-kalawa and tlie Wanny from 
the hanging rice lands of the Kandyan hills. Among the 
latter, reservoirs are comparatively rare, as the natives 
rely on the certainty of the rains, which seldom fail at 
their due season in those lofty regions. Streams arc con- 
ducted by means of channels ingeniously carried round 
the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, so 
as to fertilise the fields below, which in tlie technical 
phrase of the Kandyans arc “• as.-ioedatnised'’ for' the 
})urpose ; that is, formed into terraces, each protected 
by a shallow ledge over which the superlluous water 
trickles, from the higliest level into that immediately 
below it ; thus descending through all in succession till 
it escapes in the depths of the valley. 

For the tillage of the lands with which the temples 
were so largely endowed in all quarters of the island, 
the sacred communities had assigned to them certain 
villages, a portion of whose labour was the property 
of the wihara.^ Slaves were also appropriated to them, 
and an instance is mentioned in the fifth century®, of 
the inhabitants of a low-caste village having been be- 
stowed on a monastery by the king Aggrabodhi, “in order 


^ MahawansOy cli. x. p. 07. See ' ® Rock inscriptions at Mihintala 

cintcy pp. 89, 497. and at Dambool. 

^ Ihid., cji- xxxvii. p. 247. ’ c 
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that the priests might derive their service as slaves.” * 
Siiaring in a prerogative of I’oyalty, some of the teniplcs 
had, moreover, a right to the compufsory labour of the 
community ; and in* one of the inscriptions carved on 
the rock at Mihintala, tlie ’“Eaja-kariya writer” is enu- 
merated in the list of temple oflicers.^ The temple lands 
were occasionally let to tenants whose rent was paid 
either in “ land-fees,” or in kind.^ 

Farm-stock. — The only farm-stock which appears to 
liave been kept for tillage purposes, were buffidoe.s, which, 
then a.s now, were used in .treading the soft mud of the 
irrigated rice-fields, preparatory to casting in the seed. 
Cows ai'C alluded to in the Mahawanso, but never in 
connection with labour ; and although butter is spoken 
of, it is only that of the buffalo.'^ 

Gardens. — Probably the earliest enclosures attempted 
in a state of incipient civilisation, were gardens for the 
exclusion of Avild animals from fruit trees and vegeta- 
ble.s, Avhen these Avere first cultivated for the use of 
man ; and to the jirescnt day, the frequent occurrence 
of the termination “ imtte” in the names of places on 
the maj) of Ceylon, is in itself an indication of the im- 
portance attached to them by the villagers. The term 
“garden,” however, conveys to an European but an im- 
peri'ect idea of the character and style of these enclosures ; 
Avhich in Ceylon arc so similar to the native gardens 
in the .south of India, as to suggest a community of 
origin. Their leading features arc lines of the graccfid 
areca palms, groves of oranges, limes, jak-trees, and 
bread fiaiit ; and irregular clumps of palmyras and coco- 
nuts. Beneath these, there is a minor growth, sometimes 
of cinnamon or coffee bushes-, and always a wilderness 
of plantains, guavas and papayas ; a few of the commoner 
floAvers ; plots nf brinjals (egg plants) and other esculents ; 

^ MahmmisOj cli. xlii. Tuhnour, ^ Ihuly pp. 86, 87. 

MvS. translation. , ^ MakawamOy ch, xxvii. p. 163, 

^ Tubnouk’s Epitome j JpvendiXy 

p. 88. 

9 
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and tlie stems of the standard trees are festooned with 
clinjbcrs, pepper vines, toinatas, and betel. 

The Coco-mit Palm. — Itf is curious and suggestive 
as regards the coco-nut, which ndw enters so largely 
into the domestic occonomy 'of the Singhalese, that al- 
though it is sometimes .spoken of in the Mnhaicanso (but 
by no means so often as the palmyra), no allusion is 
ever made to it as an article of diet, or an clement in 
the preparation of food, nor is it mentioned before the 
reign of Prakrama I., a.d. 1153^, in the list of those 
fruit-trees, the })lanting of which througliout the islfuid 
is so often recoi'dcd amongst the muuilicent acts of 
the Singhalese kings. 

As the other species of the same genus of palms arc 
confined to the New WorkP'^, a doubt has been raised 
whether the coco-nut be indigenous in India, or an im- 
portation. If the latter, the lirst jilant must have been 
introduced anterior to the historic age ; and whatever 
the period at which the tree may have been lii’st cul- 
tivated, a time is indicated when it was practically un- 
known in Ceylon by the fact, that a statue, without date 
or inscription, is carved in high relief in a niche hol- 
lowed out of a rock to the east of Calle, which tradition 
says is the monument to the Kustia Paja, an Indian 
prince, whose claim to reincinbi’ancc is, that he jirat 
taught the Singludese the use of tlie coco-nut.^ 


Mahawmiso, ch. Ixxii. 

^ Bkown’s Notes to Tuckey\s Ex- 
'pedition to the Congo, p. 45(i. 

^ The earliest mention of tlie 
eoeo-iint in Ceylon occurs in the 
Mahaicanso, which refers to it as 
known at Itohima to the south, n. c. 
IGl (ch. XXV. p, 140). The milk 
of the small red coco-nut ” is stated 
to have been used by Dutupraimunu 
in preparing cement for building the 
liuanwelld dagoba (Mak. eh. xxx. 

. 169). The south-west of the is- 
md, and especially the margin of 
the sea, is still the locality in which 


the tree is found in greatest 
abundance in Ceylon. Hither, if 
orig-inally self-sown, it must have 
been floated and hung ashore by the 
waves ; and as the north-east coast, 
though washed by a powerful current, 
is almost altogetfier destitute of these 
palms, it is obvious that the coco- 
nut, if canned by«sea from some other 
shore, must have been brought 
during the south-west monsoon from 
the coast near Cape Comorin. aElian 
notices as one of the leading pecu- 
liarities in the appearance of the sea 
coast of Ceylon, that the palm trees 
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Tlic mango, tlic jambo, and several other fruits are 
particularised, but tlie liistopical books make no meiltion 
eitlier of tlie pine-apple or the plantain, both of which 
appear to have been of conrjparatively recent introduction. 
Pulse is alluded to at an early date under the generic 
designation of “ Ma.sa.”^ 

like and Curry . — Eice in various foriirs is always 
spoken of as the food alike of the sovereign, tlie priests, 
and the people ; rice prejiared plainly, conjee (the water in 
which rice i.s boiled), “ rice mixed with sugar and honey, 
and rice dressed with chirified butter.” ^ Chillies ai’e 
now and then mentioned as an additional condiment.^ 
The llajavali speaks of curry in the second century 
before Clirist '‘j and the ^faltawansonn tlie fifth century 
after.''’ 

Although the taking of life is sternly forbidden in the 
ethical code of Buddha, and the most proninent of the 


(by whicb, as tlio soiilli of the island 
was tlio ])lace of resort, lie most jiro- 
bably means the coeo-niit palms) ;g-rew 
in regular quincunxes, as if planted 
by skilful hands in a well-ordered 
garden. ^‘'11 i/v /caXoTcrt Ta^rpo- 

f.iavr]V) t\(i cpon’iKioi'ac Oavfiacmog 
TTt.(f,vTiV}X(-i'()vc iiQ (rroTxoi'j wfrnfp ov}' 
tv T(H<2 (il3po7g nov TrapaCt'iaiov ol 
TovTwv ptXt^(ovoi (liiirtvonGi rd 
TO (TKiah}f})6pa y — Lib. xvi. ch. 18. 
The comparative sihuice of the Ma- 
hawdUHo in relation to the coco-nut 
may probably be referable to the fact 
tliat its autlior resided and wrote in 
tlie interior of the island ; over wliich, 
unlike the light seeds of other plants, 
its ponderous nuts could not have 
been distributed accidtuitally, where 
down to the present time it lias been 
but partially introduced, and nowhere 
in any considerable number. Its pre- 
sence throughout (^^eylon is always 
indicative of the vicinity of man, and 
at a distance fivun the shore it appi'ars 
in those ])laces only where it has been 
planted by his care, dlie Singhalese 
believe that the coco-nut will not 
flourish unless you walk under it 
and talk under it : ” but its proxi- , 
mity to human habitations is possibly 

r F 


exydained by the consideration that 
if (exposed in the forest, it would bo 
liable, wlu.n young, to be forced down 
by the elephants, who (hdight in its 
ddicate leav('S. S(‘e Davy’s A)ujler 
in fiu‘ Lake Districts, p. 24(5. 

^ 3fakawanso, ch, xxiii. p. 140. 

^ i/uV/., ch. x:^xii. p. lOO. 

^ Ikifl.j ch, XXV. p. 158; ch. xxvi. 
p. 1()0. 

^ DaJaraJi, pp. 100, 200, 202. 

^ JMiihan'anso, Tuexoue’s ^IS. 
Iranslatiim, ch. xxxix. 

Knox says that curry is a Portu- 
gu(‘.se word, carre {Uelatian, &c., 
part i. ch. iv. p. 12), but this is a 
misapprelumsion. Professor 11. IT. 
AX'jlson, in a private letter to me, says, 
Hindustan we are accustonuaf to 
consider ‘ curiy ’ to be derived from 
tarkari, a general term for esculent 
vegtdables, but it is probably the 
English version of the Kanara and 
Malayalam kadi; pronounced with a 
hard ‘ kari ’ or ^ lairi,’ which nu’ans 
sour milk with rice boiled, which was 
originally used for such compounds 
as curry at the present day. The 
Karnata majkke-kari is a dish of rice, 
sour milk, spices, red pepper, <fcc. 
&c.” 

3 
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obligations undertaken by the priesthood is directed to 
its 'preservation even in tlip instances of insects and 
aninialcida3, casuistry succeeded so fQ.r as to fix the crime 
on the slayer, and to exoiieratc the individual wlio 
merely partook of the tlesh.^ Even tlic inmates of tlie 
Aviharas and monasteries discovered devices for the saving 
of conscience, and curried rice was not rejected in con- 
sequence of the animal ingredients incorporated with 
it. Tile mass of the population were nevertheless vege- 
tarians, and so little value did they place on animal food, 
tliat according to the accounts fnrnisiied to Eniiisi by 
the Arabian seamen returning from Ceylon, “ a sheep 
sufficient to regale an assembly was to be bought there 
for half a drachm.” ^ 

Betel . — In connection Avith a diet so largely composed 
of A'cgetable food, arose the custom, Avhich to the present 
day is universal in Ceylon, — of chcAving the leaves 
of the betel vine, accompanied Avith lime and the slii'ed 
nut of the areca palm.^ The lietel (jr/j>e)‘ betel), Avhich 
is now universally cnltiAaitcd for this pmqiose, is pre- 
sumed to haA'e been introduced bom some tropical 
island, as it has nowhere been found indigenous in con- 
tinental India.'^ In Ceylon, its use is mentioned as early 
as the fifth century before Christ, Avhen “ betel leav’es” 
formed the jiresent sent by a jiriiiccss to her lover.® In 
a conflict of Dntugaimmm^ Avith the Malabars, li. c. IGl, 
the enemy seeing on his lips the red stain of the betel. 


^ Hardy’s Ettsfeni ^fonachisitij 
ch. iv. p, 24; cli. ix. p. 92; di. xvi. 
p. 158. Hardy’s liuddhistti, cli. vii. 
p. 527. 

* IbDRisi^ Gco(jrap]iu\ &c., tom. i, 

р. 7:!. 

3 For an account of the medicinal 
influence of betel-chewing-^ see Jhirt r. 

с. iii. § ii. p. 112. 

^ Hoyle’s Essay on the. Antiquity 
of Hindoo Medicine^ p. 85. 

^ B. c. 504. Mahaicanso, di. ix. 
p. 57. Diitiio-aimunu; when bnildingf 
the HuanweV.d dagoba^ provided for 


the labourers amongst otlier aidides 
“ the live condiments used in masti- 
cation.” This probably refers to the 
chewing of betd and its accompani- 
ments {Mahaivanso^ ch. xxx. p. 175). 
A story is told of the wife of a Sin- 
ghalese minisieryisabout A. D. 56^ who 
to warn him of a conspiracy, sent 
him his betel, &c., for mastication, 
omitting the chunam,” hoping that 
goming in search of it, he might 
escape his ^dmpeiiding fate.” 3Ia^ 
lumansOj ch. xxxv. p. 219. 
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mistook it for blood, and spread the false ciy that tlie 
king had been slain.'- 

Intoxicating liquors arc ’of suthcient antiquity to be 
denounced in tlie rnoral system of Bwddliism. The use 
of toddy and drinks obtaihcd from tlie fermentation of 
“ bread and Hour ” is CAuidemned in the laity, and 
strictly pi'ohibited to the priesthood ’ ; but the Arabian 
geographers mention that in the twelfth centuiy, wine, 
in defiance of the prohibition, was imported from Persia, 
and drunk-' by the Singhalese after being flavoured with 
cardamoms.* 

' !'«/(■, p. 221. ^ Itaui.si, Geoijrnjihie, Sec., Trad. 

^ Ilium's llwMIiwn, See., cli. x. Jauiikiit, tom. i. p. 7a. 
p, 474. 
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CHAP. III. 

EARLY COMMERCE, SIIirPING, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

.Trade. — At a very early perlocl the mass of the people 
of Ceylon were essentially agricultural, and the ])rop(3r- 
tion of the population addicted to other pursuits consisted 
of the small number of handicraftsmen required in a 
community amongst Avhom civilisation and refinement 
were so slightly developed, that the bulk of the inhabitants 
may be said to have had few wants beyond the daily 
provision of food. 

Upon trade the natives appear to have looked at all 
times with indilTerence. Other nations, both to the east 
and west of Ceylon, made the island their halting-place 
and emporium ; the Chinese brought thither the evares 
destined for the countries beyond the Euphrates, and the 
Arabians and Persians met them with their products in 
exchange ; but the Singhalese appear to have been unin- 
terested spectators of this busy tradic, in which they can 
hardly be said to have taken any share. The inhabitants 
of the opposite coast of India, aware of the natural wealth 
of Ceylon, participated largely in its development, and 
the Tamils, who eagerly engaged in the pearl fishery, gave 
to the gulf of Manaar the name of Salabham, “ the sea of 
gain.” '■ 

Native Shipping. — The only mention made of na- 
tive ships in the sacred writings of the Singhalese, is 


^ The Tamils gave the same name Ibp Batiita calls Salmvat ) ; and 
to Chilaw, which was the nearest eventually they called the whole is- 
town to the pearl fishery (and which land Salabham. 
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in connection with missions for the promotion of Budd- 
hism, or embassies for the negotiation of marriages aijd 
alliances with the princes of India. ^ The building of 
dhoneys is adverted to* as early as the first century, but 
they were only intended by a* devout king to be stationed 
along the shores of the island, covered by day with 
white cloths, and by night illuminated with lamps, in 
order that from them priests, as the royal almoners, 
might distribute gifts and donations of food.^ 

The genius of the people seems to have never inclined 
them to a sea-fariim life, ftnd the earliest notice that 
occurs of ships for the defence of the coast, is in connec- 
tion Avith the Malabars avIio Averc taken into the royal 
servi(;e from their skill in naval affairs.^ A national 
marine Avas aftei'Avards established for this puqAose, a.d. 
495, by the King Mogallana.^ In the Smj'shoo, a Chinese 
history of tlie Suy dynasty, it is stated that in A.D. G07, 
the king of Ceylon “ sent the Brahman KcAA"-mo-lo Avith 
thirty A'cssels, to meet the approaching ships Avhich con- 
veyed an embassy from China.” ^ And in the twelfth 
century, Avhen Prakrama I. Avas about to enter on his 
foreign expeditions, “ several hundreds of vessels Avere 
equi})ped for that service Avithin fiA'e months.”® 

It is remarkable that the same apathy, if not anti- 
pathy to navigation, still prevails amongst the inhabi- 
tants of an island, the long sea-borde of Avhich affords 
facilities for cultiAaiting a maritime taste, thd any such 
exist. But Avhilst the natives of Hindustan fit out sea- 
going A'essels, .and take service as sailors for distant voy- 
ag(.!s, the Singhalese, though most expert as fishers and 
boatmen, never embark in foreign vessels, and no in- 


1 Turnotje’s Epitome y App. p. 73. 
^ By King Maha Dailiya, a.d. 8. 
M(ihawamOj(^, xxxiv. p. 211 ; Eaja- 
vati, p. 228 \ Rajarat nocar i, p. 52. 

^ B. c. 247. Mahawanso. cli. xxi. 
p. 127. 


^ Maj^mvatm) cli. xl. Turnour’s 
MS. Transl. 

^ Suy -shoo ^ b. Ixxxi. p. 3. 

® Turnour’s Epitome, App. 
p. 73. 
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stance exists at tlie present day, nor so far as I can dis- 
cover at any former period, of a native ship, owned, 
built, or manned by SinghsJlese. 

The boats which are in use the present day, and 
which differ materially in Build at different parts of the 
island, appear to have been all taken from models snp- 
phed by other countries. In the south the curious doul)le 
canoes, that attract the eye of the stranger arriving at 
Point de Galle by their balance-log and outrigger, were 
borrowed from the islanders of tire Eastern Archipelago ; 
the more substantial ^ canoO called a bedlam, wliicli 
is found in the estuaries and shallow lakes around the 
northern shore, is imitated from one of similar form on 
tlic Malabar coast ; and the catamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel. The awkward dhoneys, built 
at Jaffna, and manned by Tamils, are copied from those 
at Madras ; while the Singhalese dhoney, south of Co- 
lombo, is but an enlargement of the Galle canoe with 
its outrigger, so clumsily constructed that tire gunwale is 
frequently topped by a line of wicker-work smeared with 
clay, to protect the deck from the wash of the scad 
One peculiarity in the mode of constructing the 
native shipping of Ceylon existed in the remotest times, 
and is retained to the present day. The practice is 
closely connected with one of the most imaginative 
incidents in the medioeval romances of the East. 
Their boats and canoes, hke those of the Arabs and 
other early navigators who crept along the shores of 
India, are put together without the use of iron nails ^ 
the planks being secured by wooden bolts, and stitched 
together with cords spun from the fibre of the coco- 


^ The gimwalo of the boat of 
Ulysses was raised by hurdles of 
osiers to keep off the waves. * 

^pdlie Ss juiv pnrtaai hafxiripkQ oiavivyai 
Y.vp.aTOQ tl\(tp tpsv’ 7roAA//J/ t7re~ 

^(svaro vXtjv, Od. V. 25G. 

2 Delauiuer^ Etudes sur la i2e- 


lation des voyages faits par Ie» Arahes 
et les Persons ^dans VIndeP Journ. 
Asiat. tom. xlix. p. 137. See also 
Malte Been, Hist, de Gcogr. tom. i. p. 
400^ with the references to the Pen- 
plus Mar. Erythr., Strabo^ Procopius, 
&c. Gibbon, Bed. and FalL vol. v. 
ch. xl. 
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nut.^ Palladius, a Greek of the lower empire, to 
whom is ascribed an account of the nations of India, 
written in the fifth century^, adverts to this pecuharity 
of construction, and connects it with the phenomenon 
which forms so striking an incident in one of the tales 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. In the story 
of the “ Three Eoyal Mendicants,” the “ Third Cal- 
ender,” as he is called in the old translation, relates to 
the ladies of Bagdad, in whose house he is enter- 
tained, how he and his companions lost their course, 
when sailing in the Indian Ocean, and found them- 
selves in the vicinity of “ the mountain of loadstone 
toAvai'ds which the curi'cnt carried them with violence, 
and when the ships approached it they fell asunder, and 
the nails and everything that was of iron fiew from them 
towards the loadstone.” 

The learned commentator. Lank, says that several 
Arab writers describe this mountain of loadstone, and 
amongst others he instances El Caswini, who lived in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century.* Edrisi, the 
Arab geographer, likewise alliKles to it ; but the inven- 
tion belongs to an earlier age, and Palladius, in de- 
scribing Ceylon, says that the magnetic rock is in the 
adjacent islands called Maniohe (Maldives ?), and that 
ships coming Avithin the sphere of its influence arc 
irresistibly draAvn towards it, and lose all poAver of 
progress except in its direction. Hence it is essential, 
he adds, that vessels sailing for Ceylon should he fastened 
icith icooden instead of iron bolts.* 


^ Boats tliiivS sewn togcilier existed 
at an early period on the coast of 
Arabia as well as of Ceylon. Odoric 
of Frinli saw them at Ormns in the 
fourteenth century (Jlaklui/t, vol. ii. 
p. 85 ) ; and the construction of ships 
without iron was not peculiar to the 
Indian soas^ as Homer mentions that 
the boat built by Ulysses was put 
tofi^ether with wooden pegs, y(fi(poiaiVy 
instead of bolts. Odys. v. 249. 

^ The tract alluded to is usually 


known as the treatise de Mordym 
Brachmaiwrinny and luscribed to St. 
Ambrose. For an account of it see 
Vol. I. Ft. y. ch. i. p. 588. 

® Lane’s Arahian NiyhtSj vol. i. 
ch. iii. n. 12, p. 242. 

^^*'E(7ri ci ISiKutg rd han^pCovra 
n-Xo7a uq lKt'ivi)V ri'jv peydXtjv ydjtrov 
dvEv (Tihjpov tTriovptoig ^vXivokj tcara- 
(TKsvaapEya.^' — Palladifs, in Pseudo^ 
CaUistheneSy lib. iii. c. yii. But the 
j fable of the loadstone mountain is 
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Another peculiarity of the native craft on the west 
coast of Ceylon is their construction with a prow at 
each extremity, a characteristic Which belongs also to 
the Massoula boats of Madras, as avt;!! as to otliers on 
the south of India. It is a curious illustration of the 
abiding nature of local usages when originating in neces- 
sities and utility, that Strabo, in describing the boats in 
which the traffic was carried on between Taprobanc and 
the continent, says they were “ built wjth prows at each 
end, but without holds or keels.” ^ 

Foreign Trade . — In connection with foreign trade the 
Mahmmnm contains repeated allusions to ships Avrccked 
upon the coast of Ceylouh mid amongst the remarkable 
events which signalised the season, already rendered me- 
morable by the birth of Dutugainiunu, B.c. 204, was the 
“ arrival on the same day of seven ships laden with golden 
utensils and other goods.”® As these were brought by 
order of the king to Mahagam, then the capital of 11 ihuna, 
the incident is probably referable to the foi'cigu trade 
which was then carried on in the south of the islamP by 


older than either the Arabian sailors 
or the Greeks of the lowtn* empire. 
Aristotle speaks of a nnifriietic 
mountain on the coast of India^ and 
Pliny repeats the story^ adding that 
si sint clavi in calciamentis; ves- 
tigia a veil i in altero non posse in 
altero sisti.” — Lib. ii. c. 08, lib. xxxvi. 
c. 2.5. Ptolemy recgimts a similar 
fable in his geography. Klaproth, in 
his Lettfe aur la Ikmssole, says that 
this romantic belief was first com- 
municated to the West from China. 

Les anciens autcui's Chinois par- 
lent aussi do montagnes magnetiqiies 
de la mer mdridionale sur les cotes 
de Tonquin et de la Cochin Chine ; 
et diseiit que si les vaisseaux 
(Strangers qui sont garnis de plaques 
de fer s’en approchent ils y sont 
aiTet^s et aucim d’eux ne pent passer 
par ces endroits.’^ — Klapeoth, Lett. 
V. p. 117, quoted by Santaeem, JEs- 


sai sur t Hist, de Cosmor/r., vol. i. 

p. 182. 

^ KfiTi(7Kt:va(yfj.h'aQ dud ortpioOu' 
tyKot\Uoi> grjrpwe — Lil). XV. C. 

i. s. 14. Pliny, who makes the same 
stateuKuit, says the Singluilese adopted 
this m()d(d to avoid the nf'cessily of 
tacking in the narrow and sliallow 
channels, between (kylon and tlie 
mainland of India (lib. vi. c. 24). 

^ B. C. 54d. 3Iahawanso, eh. vii. p. 
40 : B.c. .306. Ihul^ eh. xi. p. 68, &c. 

^ 3Inhnwanso, eh. xxii. p. 1.35. 

^ The first direct intimation of 
trading carried on by native Sin- 
ghalese, along the coast of Ceylon, 
occurs in the liajavali, but not till 
the year a. d. 1410, — the king*, who 
had made Cotta his capital, being 
represented as ^Hoading a vessel 
with goods and sending it to Jaflha, 
to carry on commerce with his son.” 
— Rajavaliy p. 280. 
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tJie Cliinese and Arabians, and in wiiidi, as I Jiave stated, 
the native Singhalese took no part. 

Still, notwithstanding their •repugnance to intercourA* 
with strangers, the Singhalese were not destitute of traffic 
amongst themselves, and their historical annals contain 
allusions to the mode in which it was conducted. Their 
cities exhibited rows of shops and bazaars \ and the coun- 
try was traversed by caravans much in the same manner 
as the drivers of tavalaim carry goods at the present day 
between the coast and the interior.^ 

Whate\ er merchandise was obtained in barter from 
b'reign ships, was by this means conveyed to the cities 
and the capital and the reference to caits which were 
a('customed to go from Anarajapooi'a to the division of 
Malaya, lying round Adtim’s Peak, “ to procure saffron 
and ginger,” implies that at that })eriod (b. c. 165) 
roads and other liicilities for wheel carriages must have 
existed, enabling them to travei'se forests and cross the 
rivers.'^ 

Early Exports of Ceylon. — The native historians 
give an account of the exports of Ceylon, whicli corres- 
ponds in all particidars with the records left by the 
early travellers and merchants, Greek, Eoman, Arabian, 
Indian, and Chinese. They consisted entirely of natural 
productions, aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells ; 
and it is a strong evidence of the more advanced stjtte 
of civilisation in India at the same [)eriod that, whilst 
the presents sent from the kings of Ceylon to the native 


^ IK c. 204, a visitor to Aiiaraja- 
poora is described as “ purchasing 
aromatic drugs from the bazaars, 
and departing by theNoriheni Gate” 
{3Iah(nvansOj cli. xxiii. p. 139) ; and 
A.D. 8, the King Maha llathika 
^‘ranged shops on elich side of the 
streets of the capital.” — MahmvansOj 
ch. xxxiv. p. 213. 

^ iKC. 170. Mahmvanso^ ch. xxii. 
p. i;i8. 


^ In the reign of Elala, b.c. 20 1, 
the son of “an eminent caravan 
chief ” was despatched to a Brahman, 
who resided netu’ the Chetiyo moun- 
tain (Miliiutala), in whose possession 
there were rich articles, frankincense, 
sa^dal-wood, &c., imported from be- 
yond the ocean. — Mahaxvamo^ ch. 
xxiii. p. 138. 

^ Mahawmx^o^ ch. xxviii. p. 167. 
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princes of Hindustan and the Dekkaii were always of 
this precious but primitive character, the articles re- 
ceived in return were lesg^ rcnaavkablc for the intrinsic 
value of the material, than for the Workmanship bestowed 
upon them. Thus Dcvcnipiatissa sent by his ambassa- 
dors to Asoka, B. c. 30G, “ the eight varieties of pearls, 
viz., haya (the horse), gaja (the elephant), ratha (the 
chariot wheel), maalaka (tlie nelli fruit), valaya (the 
bracelet), anyuliicelahka (the ring), kakudaphala (the 
kabook fruit), and pakatika, the ordinary description. 
He sent sapjdures, lapis lazuli \ and rubies, a right hand 
chank and three bamboos for chariot poles, remarkable 
because their natural mai'king resembled the carvings of 
flowers and animals. On the other hand the gifts sent by 
the king of Magadha, indicate the advairccd state of the 
arts in Bengal, even at that caily period : they con- 
sisted of “ a chowrie (the royal fly flapper), a diadem, 
a S’ivord of state, a royal parasol, golden slippers, a 
crown, an anointing vase, asbestos towels, to be cleansed 
by being passed through the fire, a costly howdah, ami 
sundry vessels of gold.” Along with these was sacred 
water from the Anotatto lake and from the Ganges, 
aromatic and medicinal drugs, hill paddi and sandal- 
wood ; and amongst the other items “ a virgin of royal 
birth and of great personal beauty.” ^ 

Early Imports. — Down to a very late peiiod, gems, 
pearls, and chank shells continued to be the only 
products taken away from Ceylon, and cinnamon is 
nowhere mentioned in the Sacred Bqoks as amongst 
the exjiorts of the ishmd.'* In return for these exports. 


^ Lapis lazuli is not found in Cey- 
lon, and must have been brought by 
the caravans from Budakshan. It' is 
more than once mentioned ^'in the 
Muhawanso^ ch. xi. p. 69 ; ch. xxx. p. 
185. 

^ A variety of the Turhinclla rapa 
with the whorls reversed, to which 


the natives attach a superstitious 
value ; professj^ig that a shell so 
formed is worth its weight in gold. 

^ Mahaxmnso^ ch. xi. pp. 69, 70. 

^ For an account of the earliest 
trade in cinnamon, see I’art v. 
*ch, ii. on the Knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Arabians. 
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slaves, chariots, and horses were frequently transmitted 
from India. The riding liorses and chargers, so often 
spoken of \ must necessarily have been introduced from 
thence, and were probably of Arab blood; but I have 
not succeeded in discovering to what particular race 
the “ Sindhawa ” liorses belonged, of which four purely 
white were harnessed to the state carriage of Dutugai- 
munu.^ Gold cloth frankincense, and sandal-wood were 
brought from India as was also a species of “clay’' 
and of “ cloud-coloured stone,” which appear to have 
been used in the construction of dagobas.^ Silk ^ and 
vermilion ^ indicate the activity of trade with China ; and 
woollen cloth ^ and caipets ^ with Persia and Kashmir. 

Intercourse with Kashniir. — Possibly the woollen 
cloths referred to may have been shawls, and there is 
evidence in the Jiaja-taraiKjini^^^ that at a very early 
jx^riod the iTossession of a common religion led to an 
intercourse between Ceylon and Kashmir, originating 
in the sjnnpathies of Buddhism, but perpc’tuated by 
the Kashmirians for the jmrsuit of commerce. In the 
fal)ul(jiis period of the narrative, a king of Kashmir is 
said to have sent to Ceylon for a delicately fine cloth, eia- 
broidered with golden footsteps.^^ In the eighth century 
of the Christian era, Singhalese engineei's were sent for to 
construct works in Kashmir ; and Kashmir, according 


' MahmeamOj cli. xxii. p. UU, 

&c. 

Ibid., cli. xxiii. p. 142 ; di. xxxi. 
p. 1S(). 

^ A.D.loO. di. xxxviii. 

p. 25(S. 

Jbid., di. xxiii. p. l-H 

^ Ibid,, di. xxix. p. ; di. xxx. 
p. 170. 

^ Ibid., di. xxiii. p. 139 ; llajarat- 
nacari, p. 49. 

Ibid., di. xxix. p. IGO j Rajarat- 
nacari, p. 51. 

® Mahawanso, di. xxx. p. 177 ; 
Rajavali, p. 269. Woollen cloth is 
described as ^^most valuable” — an 


epithet which indicates its rarity, and 
probably foreign origin. 

Mahaxmnm, di. xiv. p. 82 ; ch. 
XV. p. 87 ; cb. xxv. p. 151 ; carpets of 
wool, ib. ch. xxvii. p. 164. 

The Rajidamngini resembles the 
3Iahawanso, in bein^ a metrical 
chronicle of Kashmir WTitten at 
various times by a series of authors, 
the earliest of whom lived in the 
12th century. It has been translated 
into French by M. Troy or, Paris, 
1840. 

Rajatarangini, b. i. si. 294. 

Ra/atara/xgini, b. iv'. si. 502, &c. 
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to Troyer, took part in the trade between Ceylon and the 
West.i 

'’Of the trade between Ceylon and Kashmir and its 
progress, the account given by ‘Edrisi, the most re- 
nowned of the writers on eastern geography, who wrote 
in the twelfth century^, is interesting, inasmuch as it 
may be regarded as a picture of this remarkable 
commerce, after it had attained its highest develop- 
ment. 

Edrisi did not write from personal knowledge, as lie 
had never visited either Ceylon or India; but compilittg 
as he did, by command' of Itoger II., of Sicily, a compen- 
dium of geographical knowledge as it existed in his time, 
the information which he has systematised may be re- 
garded as a condensation of such facts as the eastei'ii sea- 
men engaged in the Indian trade had brought back with 
them from Ceylon. • 

“ In the mountains around Adam’s Peak,” says Edrisi, 
“ they coUfcct precious stones of every description, and in 
the valleys they find those diamonds by means of which 
they engrave the setting of stones on rings. The same 
mountains produce aromatic chugs perfumes, and aloes- 


^ La conimunicatioii entre Kacli- 
iiiir ft Ceylan n’a pas eu lieu seule- 
inciit par les cntri.'prises ^iiemeres 
que jo vioiis do rappeloib mais aussi 
par nil commerce paisible ; e'est do 
cette lie quo venaient des artistes 
qu’on appelait Rakcliasas a cause du 
morveiuoux do lour art; et qui 
executaioiit des ouvrages pour I’li- 
tilite ft pour rornemont d^un pays 
monlagiieux ctsiijetaux inondatioiis. 
Ceci coiifirmo ce quo nous appnm- 
nont les geograplies grecs, que Cey- 
lan, avant et apres le commencement 
de notro ere, dtait im grand point do 
rt^imion pour le commerce deVOrient 
ct de rOccident .” — Rnjataranginiy 
vol. ii. p. 434. 

* Abou-abd-allah Maliommedwas 
a Moor of the family who reigned over 
Malaga after the fall of the Kalifat 


of Cordova, in the early part of the 
11th centurv, and his patronymic of 
Ldrisi or AI Edrissy implies that he 
Avas descended from tiie princes of 
that race wlio had previously hold 
supreme power in what is at the pre- 
sent day the Empire of AForocco. lie 
took up his residtmee in Sicily imder 
the patronage of the Norman king, 
Roger II., A. I). 1154, and the work 
on geography which he there com- 
pos(‘d was not only based on the pre- 
vious labours of Massoudi, Ibn 
Haiikul, Albyi'oimi, and others, but 
it embodied tlmt reports of persons 
commissioned specially by the king 
to undertake voyages mr the purpose 
of bringing back correct accounts of 
foreign countries. See Reinaud’s 
Introduction to the Geography of 
Ahdfeday p. cxiii. 
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wood, and there too they find the animal, the civet, 
wliich yields musk. The islanders cultivate rice, coco- 
nuts, and sugar-cane ; in^ the rivers is found rock 
crystal, remarkable* both for brilliancy and size, and 
the sCa on every side has a fishery of magnificent 
and priceless pearls. Throughout India tlrere is no 
prince whose wealtli can compare with the King of 
Serendib, his immense riches, his pearls and his jewels, 
being the produce of his own dominions and seas ; and 
thither ships of China, and of every neighbouring 
country resort, bringing the wines of Irak and Fars, 
wliich the king buys for sale to his subjects ; for he 
drinks wine and prohibits debauchery ; whilst other 
princes of India encourage debauchery and prohibit 
the use of Avine. The exports from Serendib consist of 
silk, precious stones, crystals, diamonds, and per- 
fumes.” ^ 


^ Edrisi^ Geographiej Trad. Jaubert, toiu. i. p. 73. 


VOL. L 


G G 
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CHAr. IV. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The silk alluded to in the last chapter must have 
been brought from China for re-exportation to the 
West. Silk is frequently mentioned in the Mahmmnso 
but never with any suggestion as to its being a native 
product of Ceylon. 

Coir and Cordage . — Edrisi speaks of cordage made 
from the fibre of the coco-nut, to prepare which, 
the natives of Oman and Yemen resoifed to Cey- 
lon.^ Hence the Singhale.se would appear to have 
been instructed by the Arabs in the treatment of coir, 
and its formation into ropes ; an occupation Avhich, at 
the present day, affords extensive employment to the 
inhabitants of the south and south-Avestern coasts. 
Ibn Batuta describes tlie use of coir, for scAving toge- 
ther the planking of boats, as it was practised at Zafar 
in the fourteenth century ^ ; and the Avord itself bespeaks 
its Arabian origin, as Albyrouni, avIio, divides the 
Maldives and Laccadives into tAvo classes, calls the 
one group the Dyvah-kouzah, or islands that produce 
cowries; and the other the Dyvah-kanhar, or islands 
that produce coir.^ 

Dress . — The dress of the people was of the simplest 


^ Silk is mentioned 20 b.c. Raja- 
rntnacariy p. 49. MaJuiwartopj cli. 
xxiii. p. 139, 

2 EdkisI; t. i. p. 74. 

^ VoijageSj vol. ii. p. 207. 
Paris, 1854. 

* AiBYKopNl, in llEYifAiJD, Fragin , , 


ArabeSy pp.^'OS, 124. The Por- 
tuguese adopted the word from the 
Hindus, and Castaneda, in Hist, of 
the Discovery of Indiay describes the 
*Moors of Sofalah sewing their boats 
with cayrof ch. 14, xxx. 75. 
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kind, and similar to that which is worn at the pre- 
sent day. The bulk of the population wore scanty 
cloths, without sliape or seftm, folded closely round the 
body and the portion of the limbs which it is cus- 
tomary to cover ; and tire Chinese, who visited the 
island in the seventh century, described the people as 
clothed in the loose robe, still known <as a “ coin- 
boy,” a word probably derived from the Chinese koo- 
pei, which signifies cotton.^ • 

The wealthier classes indulged in flowing robes, and 
Bujas Dasa the king, wlio in the fourth century devoted 
himself to the study of medicine and the cure of the 
sick, was accustomed, when seeking objects for his com- 
passion, to appear as a common person, simply “ dis- 
gnising himself by gathering liis cloth up between his 
legs.” ^ Eobes with flowers and a turban of silk, con- 
stituted the dress of state bestowed on men whom tlie 
king delighted to honour.’* Cloth of gold is sjioken of 
in the fifth centmy, but the allusion is probably made 
to the kinbaub of India.® 

Manual and Mechanical Arts. Weaving. — The 
aborigines practised the art of weaving before the arrival ’ 
of Wijayo. Kuweni, when the adventurer approached 
her, was “ seated at tlie foot of a tree, siiinning thread ; ” ^ 
cotton was the ordinary material, but “ linen cloth ” is 
mentioned in the second century before Christ.'’ White 
cloths are spoken of as having been employed, in the 
earliest times, on every occasion of ceremony for covering 
chairs on which persons of rank were expected to be 
seated ; whole “ webs of cloth ” were used to wrap the 
camndua in which the sacred relics were enclosed *, and 

' See Part V. ch. iii. on the Know- Monachism, q\\. iv. p. 24; ch. xiii. 
ledge of Ceylon possessed by the p. 128. 

Chinese. * ^ MaJiaivansOj ch. xxiii. p. 189, 

* Mahawamo, ch. xxxvii. p. 245. , ^ //,%>/., ch. xxxviii. p. 258. 

^ By the ordinances of Buddhism ® Mahawamo^ ch. vii.,p. 48 ; Raja- 
it was forbidden to the priesthood valiy p. 178. 

^^to adorn the body with flowers/' MahaivansOj ch. xxv. p. 152. 
thus showing it |o have been a prac- ® Rajaratnacan) p. 72. 
tice of the laity; Hardy’s Easteni 

G G ‘2 
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one of the kings, on the occasion of consecrating a 
dagoba at Mihintala, covered with “ white cloth ” the 
road taken by the processidn between the mountain and 
capital, a distance of more than sevbn miles.* 

In later times a curious practice prevailed, which 
exists to the present day; — on occasions when it was 
intended to make offerings of yellow robes to the priest- 
hood, the cotton was plucked from the tree at day- 
break, and “cleaned, spun, woven, dyed, and made 
into garments” before the setting of the sun.^ This 
custom, called Catina Dhaicna, is first referred to in 
the Rajaratnacari in the reign of Prakrama I.**, a.d. 
1153. 

The expression “ made into garments ” alludes to the 
custom enjoined on the priests of having the value of 
the material destroyed, before consenting to accept it as 
a gift, thus carrying out their vow of poverty. The 
robe of Gotama Buddha’ was cut into thirty jiieces, 
these were again united, so that they “resembled the 
patches of ground in a rice field ; ” and hence he en- 
joined on his followers the observance of tlic same 
practice.** 

The arts of bleaching and dyeing were understood 
as well as that of ■weaving, and the Maliav:amo, in 
describing the building of the Euanwelle dagoba, at 
Anarajapoora, B.c. 161, tells of a canopy formed of 
“ eight thousand pieces of cloth of every hue.” * 

Earliest Artisans . — Valentyn, writing on the tradi- 
tional information acquired from the Singhalese them- 
selves, records the belief of the latter, that in the suite 
of the Pandyan princess, who arrived to marry Wijayo, 
were artificers from Madura, who were the first to intro- 


^ A.D. 8. Rajavali, p. 227 )oMaha- 
wamoj ch. xxxiv. p. 213. 

* See antej\o\. 11. p. 361. Raja- 
ratnacarij pp. 104^ 109; 112, 135 j 
Rajavali^ p, 261 ^ Haedy’s Rastem 
MonachisTtij ch. xii. pp. 114; 121. 


. ® IIardy^s Eastern Monachisnij 
ch. xii. p. 117. See antejVol, I. Pt. m. 
ch. iv. p. 351. 

• ** MahawansOj ch. xxx. p. 179. See 

also ch, xxxviii. p*^58. 
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duce the knowledge and practice of handicrafts amongst 
the native population. According to the story, tlftse 
were goldsmiths, bla(Jcsmiths, brass-founders, carpenters, 
and stone-cutters.^ 

The legend is given with more particularity in an 
historical notice of the Chalia caste, written by Adrian 
Eajapaxa, one of their chiefs, who describes these 
immigrants as Peskare Brahmans, who were at first 
employed in weaving gold tissues for the queen, but 
who afterwards abandoned that art for agriculture. 
A fresh company were said to have been invited in the 
reign of Devenipiatissa, and were the progenitors of 
“ Saleas, at present called Chalias,” Avho inhabit the 
country between Galle and Colombo, and who, along 
witli their ostensible occupation as ])eelers of cinna- 
mon, still employ themselves in tlie labours of the 
l(.)om.^ All handicrafts arc conventionally regarded by 
the Singlialese as the occupations of an inferior class ; 
and a man of liigli caste would submit to any privation 
rather than stoop to an occupation dependent on manual 
skill. 

Pottery. — One of the most ancient arts, the making 
of earthenware vessels, exists at the present day in all 
its pristine sim[)licity, and the “ potter’s wheel,” which 
is kept in motion by an attendant, whilst the hands of 
the master are engaged in shaping the clay as it revolves, 
is the primitive device whicli served a similar purpose 
amongst the Egyptians and Hebrews.^ 

A “ potter” is enumerated in the list of servants and 
tradesmen attached to the temple on the Eock of Mihin- 
tala, A.D. 202, along with a sandal-maker, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, stone-cutters, goldsmiths, and “ makers of 

^ Valent YN, Oud en Nieiv Oost~ Mahawanso, b.c. 161, ch. xxix. p. 
Indicn, chap. iv. p. 267. 173 : the allusion is to new earthen 

2 A History of the Chalias, by,| vases,” and shows that the people at 
Adrian Rajapaxa. Asiatic Res. that time, like the Hindus of to- 
vol. vii. p. 440. *16., vol. x. p. 82. day, avoided where possible the re- 

3 Pottery is mentioned in the peated use of the same vessel. 

(3 0 3 % 
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strainers” tlrrongh which the water for the priests was 
filtl*red, to avoid taking a^.vay the hfe of animalculae. 
The other artisans on the establishment were chiefly 
those in chai’ge of the buildings, lime-burners, plasterers, 
white-washers, painters, and a cliief builder. 

Glass.- — Glass, the knowledge of which existed in 
Egypt and in India h was introduced into Ceylon at 
an early period ; and in the Dipaioanso, a work older 
than the Mahawanso by a century and a half, it is stated 
that Saidaitissa, the brotlier of Dutugaimunu, when com- 
pleting the Euanwello dagoba, rvhich his predecessor 
had commenced, surmounted it with a “glass pinnacle.” 
Tills was towaixls tlie end of the second century before 
Clirist. Glass is frequently mentioned at later periods ; 
and a “glass mu'ror” is spoken of^ in the third century 
before Christ, but how made, whether by an amalgam 
of quicksilver or by colouring the under surface, is not 
recorded. 

Leather.— YiiQ tanning of leather from the hide of 
the buffalo Avas understood so far back as the second cen- 
tury before Christ, and “coverings both for the baeh and 
the feet of elephants ” were then formed of it.^ 

Wood-carving. — Carving in Sandal-Avood and inlaying 
with ivory, (of Avhich latter material “ state fons and 
thrones” Avere constructed for the Brazen Palace^,) are 
often alluded to amongst the mechanical arts ; and during 
the period of prosperity Avhich signalised the era of the 
“ Great Dynasty,” there can be little doubt tliat skilled 
artificers Averc brought from India to adorn the cities and 
palaces of Ceylon. 

Chemical Arts . — A rude knowledge of chemical ma- 


^ Dr. Royle’s Lectures on the Arts 
and Manufactures of India, 1852, p. 
221. Pliny says tne glass of India 
being made of pounded crystal, none 
other can compai-e with it. (Lib., 
xxxvi. c. ()o.) 


• 2 See post, Vol. I, Part iv. p. 510. 
^ Mahawanso, ch. xv. p. 1)9, ch. 
XXX. p. 182. 

Ibid., ch. XXV. p. 152, ch. xxix. 
p. ICO. 

^ Ibid., ch. xxvii. p. ICC, 1C4. 
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nipulation was required for the extraction of camphor* 
and the preparation of numerous articles specii^ed 
amongst the productions of the island, aromatic oils^, 
perfumes^, and vegetable dyes. 

Sugar . — Sugar was obtained not only from the 
Palmyra and Kittool palms but also from the cane ; 
Avluch, besides being a native of India, was also indigenous 
to Ceylon.** A “ sugar mill ” for expressing its juice 
existed in the first century before Christ in the district of 
the “Seven Cories,”** Avhere fifteen hundred years after- 
wards a Dutch governor of the inland made an attempt to 
restore the cultivation of sugar. 

Mineral Paints . — Mineral preparations were made 
with success. Ped lead, oi'piment, and vermilions are 
mentioned as pigments ; but as it is doubtful wlietlier 
Ceylon produces quicksilver, tlie lattei' Avas probably 
imported from ChimC or India, Avhere the method of 
prejxiring it has long been known. 

There is hkewisc sufficient evidence in these and a 
number of other preparations, as well in the notices of 
perfumes, camphor, and essential oils, to show that the 
Singhalese, like the Hindus, had a very eaily acquaint- 
ance with chemical processes and with the practice of 


‘ RajartUnacartj p. 138. Dr. 
Hoyle doubts whether camphor was 
known to the irindus at this early 
period, but camphor oil ” is re- 
peatt'dly mentioned in the Singhalese 
chronicles amongst the articles pro- 
vided for the temples. — Royle’s 
Emnj on Hindoo Medicine^ p. 140 ) 
liajavali, p. 100. 

^ M(di(iwanso, ch. xxv. p. 157. 

^ ILC. 101. Mahaivamo, cli. xxx. 

p. 180. 

4 Palm sugar/’ as distinguished 
from cane sugar,* is spokeif of in 
the Mahaimnso in the second century 
ILC. ch. xxvii. p. 103. 

^ Cane sugar” is refeiTcd to in 
the Mahawanso n.c. 101, ch. xxvii. p. 
102, ch. xxxi. p. 192. 

^ A.D. 77. %Iahaivanso, ch. xxxiv. 

p. 208. 

G 


’ See ante,\o\. I. Part r. ch. i. p. 29. 
n. Both quieksilver and vermilion 
are nu*ntioiied in the R({jar(itnacari^ 
p. 51, as being in u.'^e in the yeai* 20 
B.c. Vermilion is also spoken of b.c. 
307 in the Maheuvonso, ch. xxvii. p. 
102, c. The two passages in which 
vermilion is spoken of in the Old 
Testament, Jerem. xxii. 14, and 
Ezek. xxiii. 14, both refer to the 
painting of walls and woodwork, a 
purpose to which it would be scarcely 
suitable, Avere not the article alluded 
to the opaque bisulphuretof mercury; 
and the same remark appli(*s to the 
vermilion used by the Singhalese. 
The bright red obtained from the 
insect coccus (the ir/mncidos, whencp 
the original term “ vermilion” is 
said to be derived) would be too 
transpiU'cnt to be so applied. 

4 . 
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distillation, which .they retain to the present day,' The 
knowledge of the latter they probably acquired from the 
Arabs or Chinese. „ 


^ I was frequently visited by one 
old man, a priest, who had travelled 
tliroiigb Bengal, Burmab, Siam, and 
many other countries, and who 
prided himself on being able to make 
calomel much better than the Euro- 
pean doctors, as his preparation did 
not cause the falling out of the 
ieetli, soreiie.ss of the mouth, or* 


salivation. He leanit the secret from 
an ancient sage whom he met witli 
in a forest on the continent of India; 
and often when listening to him I 
was reminded of the mysteries and 
crudities of the alcliemists.” — 
IIaudy’s Eastern Monachismy Lund. 
1850, ch. xxiii. p. 812, 
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CHAP. V. 

WORKING IN METALS. 

Metals. Iron. — Working in metals was early un- 
derstood in Ceylon. Abundance of iron ore can be 
extracted from tlic mountains round Adam’s Peak ; the 
black oxide is f»und on the eastern shore in the state 
of iron-sand ; and both are smelted with comparative 
case by the natives. Iron tools were in use for the 
dressing of stones ; and in the third century before 
Christ, the enclosed city of Vijittapoora was secured by 
an “ iron gate.” ^ 

Steel . — The manufacture of arms involved the use of 
steel, the method of tempering which was derived from 
the Hindus, by whom the ivootz was prepared, of which 
the genuine blades of Damascus are shown to have been 
made, the beauty of their figuring being dependent on 
its peculiar crystallisation. Ezekiel enumerates amongst 
the Inchan imports of Tyre “ hrigld iron., calamus and 
cassia.” 

Copper. — C(ipper was equally in demand, but, like 
silver and gold, it is nowhere alluded to as a production 
of the island. In ancient, as in modern times, therefore, 
the numerous articles* formed from this metal w'ere pro- 
bably imported from India. The renowned Brazen 
Palace of Anarajapoora was so named from the quan- 
tity of copper used in its construction. Bujas Baja, 
A. D. 359, covered a building at Attanagalla with “ tiles 
made of copper, and gilt with gold,” ^ and “ two boats 
built of brass,’’ were placed near the Bo-Tree at the 
capital “ to hold food for the priests.” ^ Before the 


^ Mahmoanso* ch. xxv. p. 152. * 

" IlOYLE on the Antiquitij of Hindoo 
Medicine,^. 08. EzekieL; ch. xxvii.lO. 


^ llajaratnaearij p. 73. 
^ Ibid., p. 60. 
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Christian era, armour for elephants \ and vessels of large 
d^ensions, cauldrons*, and baths*, were formed of 
copper. The same materild was used for the lamps, 
goblets \ kettles, and cooldng utensils of tlie monasteries 
and wiharas. 

Bells . — BeUswere hung in the palaces®, and bell-metal 
is amongst the gifts to the temples recorded on the rock 
at PoUanarrua, a. d. 1187.® 

Bronze . — Bronze was cast into figures of Buddha^, and 
the Mahawanso, describing the reign of Dhatu-Seua, 
A. D. 459, makes mention of “ sixteen bronze statues of 
virgins having the power of locomotion.” ® 

Lead. — Lead Avas used during tlie wars of Dutugai- 
munu and Elala, and poured molten over tlie attacking 
elephants during the siege of Vijittapoora.® As lead is 
not a native product of Ceylon, it must have been brought 
tliithcr from Ava or Malwa. 

Gold and Silver. — Ceylon, like the continent of India, 
produces no silver and gold, save in the scantiest quaiif 
tities.*® The historical books, in recording the sprendour 
of the temples and their riches, and the wealth lavished 
by the kings upon the priesthood, describe in perpetually 
recurring terms, the multitude of ornaments and vessels 
made of silver and gold. In early tiinc^ the most pre- 
cious of these were received as gifts from the princes of 
India, and in the second century before Christ the Malta- 
wanso records the arrival of ships in the south of the 
island, “ laden with golden utensils.” The import of 
these might possibly have been a relic of the early trade 
with the Phoenicians, whom Homer, in a jwissage quoted 


1 Raj avail, p. 214. 

^ B.c. 204. Rajavalij p. 100. - 
^ A.D. 1267. Rajaratnacari, p. 
104. 

** Rajaratnacari, pp. 104, 134. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xxi. pp. 128, 
120 . 

^ Tuhnouh’s Epitome, <^c., Appx. 

p. 01. 

A.D. 275. Mahawanso, cli. xxxvii. 
p. 236 ; Rajmali, p. 135. 


® Mahawanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 257. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xxv. p. 152. 

Amongst tlie miracles which 
signalised the construction of the 
lluonwell^ dagoba at Anarajapoora 
was the sudden appearance in a 
locality to the north-east *of the 
.capital of sprouts ’’ of gold above 
and below the ground, and of silver 
in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak. — 
Mahawanso, ch. xxviii. pp. 166, 167. 
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by Strabo (1. xvi. c. 2. s. 24), describes as making these 
cups, and carrying across the sea for sale in the gr^t 
emporiums visited bj^ these Ships.* A variety of articles 
of silver are spoken of at very early period^ Dutu- 
gaiiTunu, when building the great dagoba, caused the 
circb of its base to be described by “ a pair of com- 
passes made of silver, and pointed with gold ; ” ^ parasols, 
vases, caranduas and numerous other regal or religious 
paraphernaha, were made from this precious material. 
Gold was applied in every possible form and combination 
to the decoration and furnishing of the edifices of Bud- 
dhism ; — “trees of gold with roots of coral,” ® .flowers 
formed of gems with stems of silver ^ fringes of bullion 
mixed with pearls ; umbrellas, shields, chains, and jew- 
elled statuettes are de.scribed with enthusiasm by the 
annalists of the national worship. 

The abundance of precious stones naturally led to their 
being extensively mounted in jewelry, and in addition to 
those found in Ceylon, tliamonds ®»and lapis lazuli (which 
must have been brought thither from India and Persia) 
are classed with the native sapphire and the topaz. 

The same passion existed then, as uoav, for covering 
the person with ornaments ; gold and silver, set with gems 
were fashioned into rings for the ears, nose. Angers, 
and toes, into plates for the forehead, and chains for 
the neck, into armlets, and bracelets, and anklets, and 
into decorations of every possible form, not only for 
the women, but for men, and, above all, for the children 
of both sexes. The poor, unable to indulge in the 
luxury of precious metals, found substitutes in shells 
and glass ; and the extravagance of the taste was de- 
fended on the ground that their brilhancy served to 


* Mahawanso, cE. xxii. p. 163. 

* AcyCncp rirvy/xiv^v • • • • 

. . . 

‘Poiv/xif it’ jroviVK 

:ic.— -Iliad, xxlli. 745- 

^ Mahaxmmoj ch. xxx. p. 172. * 

^ Red coral, equal in its delicacy 
of tint to the highly-prized specimens 


from the Mediterranean, is found in 
smaR fragn^ents on the sea-shore 
north of Point-de-Galle. 

^ MahatvaiisOy ch. xxx. p. 170. 

® MahawamOy ih. p. 180. 

^ Rajaratnacariy p. 61. 

^ Mahaxoatisoy ch. x^x. p. 182. 
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avert the malignity of “ the evil eye ” from the wearer to 
thp jewel. 

Gilding. — Gilding was lifewise ijnderstood by the Sin- 
ghalese in all its departments, both as applied to the baser 
metals and to other substances — wood-work was gilded 
for preaching places as was also copper for roofing, 
cement for decorating walls, and stone for statuary ;md 
carving.^ 

Coin . — Although the Singhalese through their sat t(‘ ‘ 
writings had a knowledge of coined money, and ol ii 
existence in India from a period little subsequent t. 
the death of Gotama Buddlia ^ and althougli their ann i*- 
ists give the names of paiTicular coins in circulation 
at various times no Singhalese money has yet been dis- 
covered of a date antecedent to tlie eleventh century. 
Tlie Chinese in the fifteenth century spoke with admira- 
tion of the gold pieces struck by the kings of Ceylon, 

' jRaiaratnacai'i^ p. GO. ♦ 204, p. G2, A. I)- 1202, p. 102, a.d. 

2 Hock inscription at PoUanarrua, 1001, p. 107, a.d. 1402, p. 110). The 

A.D 187 — 190. Rajavali speaks of golcl massa ” as 

3 The Mahawamo mentions the in circulation in the time of Putu- 

existence of coined metals in India gaimunu, B.c. 101 (p. 201). The 
in the tenth year of the reign of word 7nasa in Singhalese means 
Kalasoka, a century from the death pulse,” or any description of 
of Buddha, ch. iv. p. 15. According l^eans ; ” and it seems not impro- 
to Hardy, in the most ancient laws bable that the origin of the temi as 
of the Buddhists the distinction is applied to money may be traced to 
recognised between coined money the practice in the early Indian coin- 
and bullion . — Eastern Mmachmiiy age of stamping small Imnps of me- 
vol. vii. p. 00. tal to give tliem authentic currency. 

^ The coins mentioned in the Ma- It can only be a coincidence that the 
hmva 7 iSGj Rajaratnacariy and Eaja- Roman term for an ingot of gold 
vali are as follows: R.c. 101, the was (Pliny, L.xxxiii.c. 19). 

kahapanan {Mahawa7U0^ ch. xxx. pp. These Singhalese massa were pro- 
157, 175), which Turnour says was bably similar to the punched coins,” 
a gold coin worth ten 7nassaka7i or having rude stamps without effigies, 
massa. The latter are the pieces of and rarely even with letters, which 
gold formerly current in Ceylon,” a have been turned up at Kanooj, 
heap of which, according to the Oujein, and other places in Western 
Rqjaratnacari (p. 48), was seen by India. A copp^ coin is likewise 
King Bhatia Tissa when he was per- mentioned in the fourteenth centurj^, 
niitted to penetrate into» the chamber in the Rajavali, where it is termed 
oftheRuanwelffidagoba,A.D.137. The carooshawpa ; the value of which 
silver massa, accoraing to Turnour, UPHAM,without naming his authority, 
was valued at eightpence. These says was about a pice and a half ” 
are repeatedly mentioned in the — P. 136. 

RaJaraf 7 iacaric(\.Jy. 201, p. 60, A.D. 
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which they found in circuktioa on their 
to the emporium at Galle ^ ; but of these only a few very 
rare examples have been p*8erved, one of which be^s 
the effigy and name \)f Lokaiswaira who usurped the 
throne during a period of anarchy about A. D. 1070. 
Numbers of small copper coins of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries have from time to time been dug up 
botli in the interior and on tlie coast of the island.® A 
quantity of these which were found in 1848 by Lieu- 
tenant Evatt, when in command of a pioneer corps 
near the village of Ambogammoa, were submitted to 
Mr. Vaux of the British Museum, and prove to 
belong to the reign of'Wejaya Bahu, a.d. 1071, Pra- 
krama I., a.d. 1158, the Queen Lilawati, A.D. 1197, 
King SahasamaUawa, a.d. 1200, Dliarmasoka, a.d. 1208, 
and Bhmvaneka Bahu, a.d. 1303. These coins have 
one and all the same device on the obverse, — a rude 
standing figure of tlie Baja holding the trisula in liis 
left hand, and a flower in the right. Ilis dress is a 
flowing robe, the folds of which are indicated rather 
than imitated by the artist ; and on the reverse the 
same figure is seated, tlie name in Nagari cliaracters being 
placed beside the face."* 



T1 le Kandyans, by whom these coins are frequently 
found, give the copper pieces the name of Dambcdenia 

' Woo Iwo pern j Records of the ® There is a Singhalese coin figured 
Ming Dynasty/’ A.D. 1522^ B. Ixviii. in Davy’s Ctphn^ p. 245, the legend 
p. 5. &uh JFan Jieen tung kaou, on which is turned upside dovni, liut 
‘‘ Amtiq^uarian Researches/’ B. when reversed it reads, Sri Va-ra- 
ccxxxvi. p. 11. kra-iha Baku''' 

^ Two gold coins of Lokaiswaira ^ Kmnismatic Chronicle^ vol. xvi, 
are in the collection of the British p. 124. 

Museum, and will be found described 
by Mr. Vaux in the 16th vol. of the 
Nimiismatic Chronicle, p. 121, 
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challies, and tradition, with perfect correctness, assigns 
them- to the twelfth and thirteentli centuries, when the 
kings of that period are believed to have had a mint at 
Dambedenia. • 

A quantity of coins similar in every respect to those 
dug up in Ceylon have been found at Dipaldenia or 
Amarawati, on the continent of India, near the mouth of 
the Eastna ; a circumstance which might be accounted 
for by the frequent intercourse between Ceylon and the 
coast, but which is possibly referable to the fact re- 
corded in the Mahawaimo tliat Prakrama I., after liis 
successful expedition against tiie King of Pandya, caused 
money to be coined in iiis own name before returning to 
Ceylon.^ 

Hook-money . — No ancient silver coin has yet been 
found, but specimens are frequently brought to hght of 
the ridis, pieces of twisted silver wire, which from their 
being sometimes bent with a considerable curve' have 
been called ^'■Fish-hook money." These arc occasionally 
impressed with a legend, and for a time the belief 
obtained tliat they were a variety of ling-moncy 
peculiar to Ceylon.^ Of late this error has been 
corrected ; the letters where they occur have been 

' Mahawanso^ cli. Ixxvi. pp. 298, found at Calpentyn in 1839; and 
299, Upitam’s Trans. The circum- Mr. Justice Starke, in the same 
stance is exceedingly curious of joiuTial, p. 149, has given a rhumv. 
coins of Prakrama, identical ” with of the information generally pos- 
those found at Dambedenia, in Cey- sessed as to the ancient coins of the 
Ion, having also been discovered at island. Pkinsep’s paper on Ceylm 
Dipaldenia, on the opposite con- Coins will be found in vol. i. of the 
tinent ; and it goes far to confirm the recent reprint of his Essays on In^ 
accuracy of the Mahaicanso as to the dian Antiquities, p. 419. Lend. 1868. 
same king having coined money in ^ This eiTor may be traced to the 
both places. Those found in the French commentator on Ribeyho’s 
latter locality form part of the Mac- History of Ceylon, who describes the 
kenzie Collection, and have been fish-hook money in use in the king- 
figured in the Asiat. Researches, dom of Kandy, whilst the Portuguese 
xvii. 697, and afterwards by Mr. held the low c( untry, as so sim- 
Prinsep in the Joum. of the Asiat. pie in its form that every man might 
Soe. of Bengal, \\. 301. See also a make it for himself: ^^Le Koy do 
notice of Ceylon coins, in the Journ. Candy avoit aussi permis a sos peu- 
As. Soc. Beng. iv. 073, vi. 218 ; Casie pies de se servir d’une mmnoye que 
CiriTTY, in the Journ. of the Ceylon chacun pent fabriquer.’’ — Ch. x. p. 
Asiat. Soc., 1847, p. 9, has given an 81. 
account of hoard of copper coins 
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sliown to be not Singhalese or Sanskrit, but Persian, 
and the tokens themselves have been proved to be- 
long to Laristan on the Persian Gulf, 
from the chief emporiiJm of which, Gam- 
broon, they were brought to Ceylon in 
the course of Indian commerce ; chiefly 
by th^i Portuguese, who are stated by 
Van Cardaen to have introduced them 
in great quantities into Cochin and the 
jiorts of Malabar.^ There they were 
circulated so freely that an edict of Pra- 
kraina enumerates tlie ridi amoiigst tlie coins in which 
tlie taxes were assessed on land.‘'^ 

In India they are called larins, and money in imita- 
tion of them, struck by the princes of Bijapur and by 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahrattas, was in circulation 
in the Dekkan as late as the seventeenth century.^ 

^ Les larins sont toul-a^fait coin- a.T). 1200. The Eqjavali mentions 
modes et necessaires dans les Indcs, the ridin as in circulation in Ceylon 
surtout pour achetcr du poivre a at tlie period of the arrival of the 
CocTiin, oil Ton en fait grand dtat.” — Portueiiese, A.n. 1505. — P. 278. 
Vot/m/e aux Indrs Orient (des. Am- ^ VYo{.Wii.^{)'^"^llemarhs on Fidi- 
slerdain, A.n. •I? 10^ vol. vi. p. hooli, Money j Numism. Chronic. 1854^ 

^ llock-inscriptioii at l)ambool; p. 181. 
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CHAP. VI. 

‘ ENGINEERING. 

It has already been shown * tliat tlie natives of Ceylon 
received their earliest instruction in engineering from 
the Brahmans, who attached themselves to the fol- 
loAvers of Wijayo and his immediate successors.'^ But 
whilst astonished at the vastness of conception obser- 
vable in the works executed at this early period, we 
are equally struck by the extreme simplicity of the 
means employed by their designers for carrying their 
plans into execution ; and the absence of all ingenious 
expedients for supplementing or effectively applying 
manual labour. The earth which forms their prodi- 
gious embankments was carried by the labourers in 
baskets^, in the same primitive fashion that prevails 
to the present day. Stones were detached in the 
quarry by the slow and laborious process of wedging, 
of which they still exhibit the traces ; and those intended 
for prominent positions were carefully dressed with 
iron tools. For moving them no mechanical con- 
trivances were resorted to \ and it can only have been" 
by animal power, aided by ropes and rollers, that vast 

^ See Vol. I. Part iv. chap. ii. p. referred to iu a passage of the 3Ia- 
430. liawamoj which alludes to a decree 

^ King Pandukahhaya, n.c. 437, for raising the water of the Ahliaya 
‘‘‘ built a residence for the Puahman tank by means of machinery,” in 
Jotiyo, the chief engineer.” — Maha^ order to pour it over a dagoba during 
^oamo^ ch. x. p. 06. the solemnisation of a festival, b.c. 

^ MafiawmisOj ch. xxiii. p. 144. SO. — Maha^oanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 211 ; 

^ The only instance of mechanism Hajaratnacarij p. 51. 
applied in aid of human labour is 
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l)lock.s like the gi'eat tablet at Pollanarrua were dragged 
to their required positions^ 

Fortifications. — Of military engiiieerijig the Siiighh- 
lese had very slighff knowledge. Walled towns and 
fortifications arc frequently spoken of, but the ascer- 
tained difficulty of raising, squaring, or carrying ‘stones, 
points to the inference which is justified by the expres- 
sions of the ancient chronicles, that the walls they 
allude to, must have been earth\yorks 2 , and that the 
strength of their fortified places consisted in their inac- 
cessibility. The first recorded attempt at fortification 
was made by the Malabars in the second century before 
Christ for the defence of Vijitta-poora, which is described 
as having been secured by rvalls, a fosse, and a gate.'^ 
Elala about the same period built “ thirty-two bul- 
warks ” at Anarajapoora'* ; and Diitugainiunu, in com- 
mencing to besiege him in the city, followed his exam- 
jile, by throwing up a “ fortification in an open plain,” at 
a spot well provided with rvood and water.^ 

At a later time, the Malabars, Avhen in possession of 
the northern portion of the island, formed a chain of 
strong “forts” from the eastern to. the western coast, 
and the Singhalese, in imitation of them, occupied 
similar positions. The most striking examjile of me- 
diicval fortification which still survives, is the imperish- 
able rock of Sigiri, north-east of Dambool, to Avhicli 
the infamous Kassyapa retired with his treasures, 
after the assassination of his father. King Dhatu Sena, 
A.D. 451) ; Avhen having cleared its vicinity, and sur- 


' No document is better calculated 
to impress the reader with a due 
appreciation of tlio indomitable per- 
severance of the vSin<^ialese in works 
of engineering than the able report 
of Messrs. Adams^ CnuiicniLL, and 
Bailey, on the great Canal from 
Ellahara to Gantalawaj appended to 
the Ceylon Cnlendar for 1^7. 

^ Makalantissa, who reigned n.c. 

VOL. I. II 


I 41, built a rampart seven cubits 
high, and dug a ditch round the 
capital.” — MaJmeanso, q\\, xxxiv. p. 
210 . 

3 liajavali, p. 212 ; Maharvanso^ 
ch. XXV? p. 15 1. 

^ RaJavalij p. 187. 

^ Rajamli.^ p. 21G ; MaJuitcansOy 
ch. XXV. p. 152. 

H 
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rounded it by a rampart, the figures of lions with which 
he decorated it, obtained for it the name of Sihagiri, 
tlfe “ Lion-rock.” But the real defences of Sigiri were 
its precipitous cliffs, and its natftrally scai’ped walls, 
which it was not necessary to strengthen by any artificial 
structures. 

Their rocky hills, and the almost impenetrable forests 
that enveloped them, were in every age the chief secuyty 
of the Singhalese ; and so late as the • 12 tli century, tlie 
inscription engraved on the rock at Dambool, in dc- 
scribina: the streimtli of the national defences under the 
King Kirti Kissanga, enumerates the “ strongliolds in 
the midst of forests, those upon steep hills, and the 
fastnesses . surrounded by water.” ^ 

Thorn-gafes. — Tiie device, retained down to the 
period of the capture of Kandy by the Briti.slj, when 
the passes into the hill country were defended by thick 
plantations of formidable thorny trees, appears lO have 
prevailed in the earliest times. Ifhc protection of IVla- 
helo, a town assailed by Dutugaimunu, B.C. 162 , consist- 
ing in its being “ .surrounded on all sides witli tlie thorny 
dadaniho creeper, within Avhich was a triple line of 
fortifications.” " 

Bridges, — As to bridges, Ceylon had none till the 
end of the LSth century^, and Tumour conjectures 
that even tlicii tlicy Averc only formed of timber, 
like the Pons Sublicius at Eomc. At a later period stone 
pillars Averc used in pairs, on which beams or slabs were 


^ TmxouE’s Epitome and Appen- 
dir, p. 95, 

3 Iah(ncans 0 f ch. xxv. p. 153. 
When Alljuquerque attacked Ma- 
lacca in A.T). 1511^ the chief who 
defended the place covered the 
streets with poisoned thorns, to gore 
tho rortiigucse coining in.” ■' Fakia 
y SorzA^ ^ ol. i. p. 180. ^ Valextyn, 
in speaking of the dominions of the 
King of Kandy during the Dutch 
occupation of the Low Country, de- 
scribes the, density of tho forests, 
which not only serve to divide the 


earldoms one from another, but, above 
all, tend to the fortification of the 
country, on wliich account no one 
dare, on pain of death, to thin or root 
out a tree, more than to permit a 
passage for one man at a time, it 
being impossibfe to pass through the 
rest thereof.” — Valentyn, Otid en 
Nieuw Ood-lndien, ^^V., ch. i. p. 22. 
Knox gives a curious account of 
" these thora-gates.” (Part ii. ch. vi. 

3^Tuenoije’s Epitome and Notes, 
p. 72. Major Forbes says, however. 
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horizontally rested, in order to form a roadway *, in the 
same manner that Herodotus describes the most ancient 
bridge on record, wliich constructed by Queen Ni- 
tocris, at Babylon ; tlie planks being laid during the day 
and lifted again at night,* for the security of the city.^ 
Tlie principle of the arch appears never to have been 
employed in bridge building. Fcriies, and the taxes on 
crossing by them, are alluded to down to a very late 
period amongst other sources of revenue.^ 

In forming the bunds of their reservoirs and of the 
stone dams which they drew, across the rivers that 
supplied them with water, the Singhalese were accus- 
tomed, with incredible toil, inlinitcly increased by the 
im])erfection of tools and implements, to work a raised 
moulding in front of the blocks of stone, so that each 
course was retained in position, not alone by its own 
weight, but by the difficulty of forcing it forward by 
pressure from behind. 

The conduits l.)y which the accumulated Avaters were 
distributed, required to be constructed under the bed 
of the lake, sp tluit the egress shoidd be cei'tain and 
equal ^ as long as any water remained in the tank. 
To elTect this, they were cut in many in.stances through 
solid granite ; and their ruins present singular illustra- 
tions of determined perseverance, undeterred by the 
]nost discouraging difficulties, and unrelieved by the 
slightest appliance of ingenuity to diminish the toil of 
excavation. 

It cannot but exalt our opinion of a people, to find 


there is reason to believe that the 
remains of stone piers across the 
Kalawa-oya, on the line between 
Komegalle and Anaraj apoora, are the 
ruins of the bridgcn erected liy King 
Maha Sen, a.d. 301. 

^ MahaxmmOy cli. Ixxxv. Upham’s 
translation, pp. 340, 349 ; Rajaratna- 
cari, pp. 104, 131. The bridge oi^ 
the Wanny hereafter described (see 
vol. ii. p. 474) was thus constructed. 


^ Herodotus, i. 180. 

^ Mahmoansoj ch. xxiii. pp. 130, 
138, ch. XXV. p. 150 ) Rajaratnacari, 

p. 112. 

^ The Lake of Albano presents an 
examj^e of a conduit or emissaiy ” 
of this peculiar construction to draw 
of! the water. It is upwards of 0000 
feet in length. A similar emissary 
serv'cs alike purpose at Lake Nemi. 


II u 2 
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that, under disadvantages so signal, they were capable of 
forijiing such a work as the Kalaweva tank, between 
Anarajapoora and Dambool,«Hvhich Turnour justly says, 
is the greatest of the ancient works in Ceylon. This 
enormous reservoir was forty miles in circumference, 
with an embankment twelve miles in extent, and the 
spill-water, ineffectual for tlie purpose designed, is “ one 
of the most stupendous monuments of misapplied human 
labour.” ^ 

When to such difficulties of construction were added the 
alarms of frequent invasion and all the evils of almost 
incessant occupation by a foreign enemy, it is only sur- 
prising that the Singhalese preservetl so long the degree 
of expertucss in engineering to which they had originally 
attained. No people in any age or country had so 
great practice and experience in the construction of 
works for irrigation ; and so far had the renown of their 
excellence in this branch reached, that in the eighth 
century, the king of Kashmir, Djaya-pida, “ sent to 
Ceylon for engineers to form a lake.” ^ But aftei' the 
reign of Prakrama I., the decline was paljiable and pro- 
gressive. No great Avorks, cither of ornament or utility, 
no temples nor inland lakes, Avere constructed by his 
successors ; and it is remarkable, that even during his 
OAvn reign, artificers Avere brought from the coast of 
India to repair the monuments of Anarajapoora.® The 
last great Avoik attempted for irrigation Avas probably 
the Giant’s Tank, nortli-cast of Aripo ; but so much 
had practical science declined, that after an enormous 


^ Turnour’s MahawmisOy Index^ 
p. xi. This stupendous work was 
constructed a.T). 459, Ma]iawa 7 isOj 
ch. xxxviii. p. 256. 

2 A.D. 745. Rajatarmqhii, b. iv. 
si. m, 505. 

^ Mahaivanso, Upham’s transl.^ ch. 
Ixxv. p. 294. This passage in the 
Mnluiwanso might seem to imply that 


it was as an act of retribution that 
Malabars, by whom the monuments 
had been injurec?^ were compelled to 
restore them. But in ch. Ixxvii. it 
is stated that they were brought from 
India for this purpose, because it 
J^had been found impracticable by 
other kings to renew and impair 
them.’’— B. 305. 
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('xpciicliturc of labour 'ill damming up the Moeselley 
river, .wliose waters were to liave been diverted to J:he 
lake, it was discovered that the levels were unsuitable, 
and the work was abandoned in despair.^ 

Tlie talents of tlie civil engineer were likewise em- 
ployed in providing for the health and comfort of their 
toAvns and tlie Dipawanso^ a chronicle earlier in point of 
date than the Mahaicamo^ relates that Wasabha, who 
reigned between a.d. GO and 110, constructed a tunnel 
(‘‘um-ffiaggo”) for the purpose of supplying Anarajapoora 
with water 

^ For an account of the present ^ Jouni. Asiat. S(fc. vol. yii. 

condition of the Giant’s Tank, sec p. Odo. 

Vol. IL Part x. ch. ii. 
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CHAP. VII. ' 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Music. — The science and practice of the fine arts -were 
never very highly developed amongst 41 people whose 
domestic refinement liecarae arrested at a very early 
stage ; and whose efforts in that direction were almost 
Avholly confined to the exaltation of tlie national faith, 
and the emliellishment of its temples and momiments. ■ 

Their knowledge of music was derived from the Hindus, 
by whom its study was regarded as of equal imjiortance 
with that of medicine and astronomy; and hence amongst 
the early Singhalese, along^with the other “ eighteen 
sciences,” ^ music was taught as an essential part of the 
education of a prince.^ 

But unlike the soft melodies of Hindustan, whose cha- 
racteristic is tlioir gentle and soothing eflect, the music 
of the Singhalese appears to have consisted of sound 
rather than of harmony ; modulation and expression 
having been at all times siiborchnate to volume and 
metrical eflect. 

Eeverberating instruments were their earliest inven- 
tions for musical purposes, and those most frequently 
alluded to in their chronicles are drums, resembling 
the tom-toms used in the temples to the present day. 
The same variety of form prevailed then as now, and 
the Rajavali relates, in speaking of the army of Dutu- 
gaimunu, that in its march the “ ratthng of the sixty- 
four kinds of drums made a noise resembling thunder 

' This fact is curious, seeing that -version, p. 266. An ingenious paper 
at the present day the cultivation of on Singhalese Music, by Mr. Louis 
music belongs to one of the lowest Nell, is printed in the Journ. of the 
castes in Ceylon. _ Ceylon branch of the Rog. Asiat. Soc. 

* Mahawnnso, ch. Ixiv. ; Upn.VM’s for 1860-8, p. 200. 
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breaking on the rock from behind which the sun rises.” ^ 
The baud of Devcnipiatissa, B.c. 307, was called the 
talaivachara, from Jhe multitude of drums ^ : chank- 
shells contributed to swell the diu, both in warfare® 
and in religious worshi]) ^ ; choristers added their 
voices ® ; and the triumph of effect consisted in “ the 
united crash of every description of sound, vocal as well 
as instrumental.” ^ Although “ a full band ” is explained 
in the Mahairanso to imply a combination of “ all 
descriptions of musicians,” no flutes or wind instru- 
ments are particularised, and the incidental mention of 
a harp only occurs in the reign of Dutugaimunu, B.c. 
Kil.'’ JoiNViLLE says, that certain musical principles 
wei'e acknowledged in Ceylon at an early period, and 
that “ pieces are to be seen in some of the old Pali 
books in regular notation ; the gamut, which Avas 
termed septa souere, consisting of seven notes, and ex- 
pressed not by signs, but in letters equivalent to their 


* ItnJavdU, pp, 217, 210. At the 
present day, there arc four or livt* 
\arietie8 of dnims in use : — tlie tom- 
tom or tam-a-fom, propt^rly 8o-calh‘d, 
which consists of two cyliudors placed 
sid(‘ hy side, and is beaten with two 
sticks; — the (htclle, a single cylinder 
struck with a stick at one end, and 
with the hand at the other; — the oii- 
dadlc, which is held in the left liand, 
and struck with the right ; — and the 
hern, which is suspended from tin? 
beater’s neck, and struck with both 
hands, one at each end, precisely as a 
similar instrument is shown in some 
of the Egyptian monuments. 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xvii. p. 104. 

^ B.c. 161. Mnliawanso, ch. xxv, 
p. 154. 

B.c. 20. llajavali, p. 51. 

Maluiwanso, chfxxv. p. 157. 

® Mahaivanso, ch. xxvi. 180. 

Mahaw'amo, ch. xxx. p. 180. 
The following passage in Upham’s 
translation of tlio MaJuiivamo, eh. 
Ixxii. vol. i. p. 274, would convey 
the idea that the yEolian liai’p was 
meant, or some arrangement of 



..ACiyaCL' C.GYPTIAN AMI :jGDF.RN SIA- 
uLiALFSK TOM-'IOAI L hi A I’ERS. 


strings calculated to elicit similar 
sounds: — The king Prakrama built 
a palatfo at the city of Pollanarrua ; 
and the stone works were carved in 
the shape of flowers and creeping 
plants, with golden networks which 
gave harmoniovs sonnds as if they 
7vere moved hy the air.'^ % 


li 11 4 
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pi'oiiimciation, sa, ri, ga, me, qa, de, nV At the 
pri?seut day, liannony is still superseded by sound, 
the singing of the Singhalese being a nasal whine, not 
\tnlike that of the Arabs. Flutes, almost insusceptible 
of modulation, clianks, which give forth a piercing 
scream, and the overpowering roll 'of tom-tom's, con- 
stitute the music of the temples ; and all day long the 
Avomen of a family will sit round a species of timbrel, 
called rabani, and pi'oduce from it the most monotonous, 
but to their ear, most agreeable noises, by drumming 
Avith the fitjgers. 

Painting. — Painting, Avhethei' historical or imaginati\'c, 
is only mentioned in connection Avith the decoration of 
temples, and no examples survive of sufficient antiquity 
to exhibit the actual state of the art at any remote 
])eriod. But enough is knoAvn of the trammels im])osed 
uj)on all art, to show that from the earliest times, imagi- 
nation and invention Avere prohibited by the priesdiood ; 
and although execution and facility may liave varied at 
dillerent eras, design and composition Avere stationary 
and unalterable. 

Like the priesthood of EgyjAt, those of Ceylon regu- 
lated the mode of delineating the effigies of their divine 
teacher, by a rigid formulary, Avith Avhich they co)n- 
bined corresponding directions for the drawing of the 
human figure in connection Avith sacred subjects. In 
the relics of Eg^qrtian painting and scul[)ture, avo find 

that the same formal outline, the same attitudes and 
jAostures of the body, the same conventional modes of 
I’epresenting the different parts, Avere adhered to at the 
latest, as at the earliest periods. No improvements 
were admitted; no attempts to copy nature or to give 
an air of action to the, limbs. Certain rules and certain 
models had been established by law, and the faulty con- 
ceptions of early times were copied and perpetuated by 
every succeeding artist.” ^ 

WoiNviLLE^ Asiat. Besoarchrs, * Sir Gabdner Wilkinson’s 
vol. vii. p. 4H8. emit Br/yptians, vol. iii. cli. x. p. 87, 

< 204. 
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The same observations apply, almost in the same terms, 
to the paintings of tlie Singhalese. The historical 
delineations of the <jxploits*of Gotama Buddha and ot 
his disciples and attendants, which at the present day 
cover tlie walls of the temples and wiharas, follow, with 
]'igid minuteness, pre-existing illustrations of the sacred 
narratives. They appear to have been copied, with a 
devout adherence to colour, costume, and detail, from 
designs which from time immemorial have repi'esented 
the same subjects ; and emaciated ascetics, distorted- 
devotees, bciatihcd simpletons, ai»d malefactors in torment 
are depicted with a painful fidelity, akin to modei’n 
pr(‘-lLa])haelitism. 

Owing to this di.scouragement of invention, one sci’ies 
of ])icture.s is so servile an imitation of auothei', that 
design has never improved in Ceylon ; one scene is but 
the facsimile of a previous one, and each may almost 
be regarded as an ex[)onent of the sfiitc of tlie art at any 
jireceding period.^ 

Hence even the most modern embellishments in the 
temples have an air of remote antiipiity. The colours 
are tempered with gum ; and but for their inferiority 


^ Till' Eg-yptuins and Sin^dialeso 
won* iiot^ liowtn'tT^ the only authori- 
ties who overwln'lined in\eiition by 
eoelesiasticul coiiventionalivsm. The 
early artists of (Iret'ce wen* not at 
liberty to follow tlu^ bent of their 
own genius, or to depai't from esta- 
blislu'd retaliations in representing 
the figures of the gods. In the 
middle ages, the inlhieneo of the 
eliurchcs, both of Konie and ]>yzan- 
tiiim, was productive of a similar 
result ] and although the Latins 
early emancipated themselves, the 
painters of the Greek church, to 
the present hour, *labour under the 
identical trammels which crippled 
art at Constantinople a thousand 
years ago. M. Dickon, who visited 
the (‘hurches and monasteries of 
Greece hi 1830, makes the remark 
that ni le temps ni le lieu ne font 


rien ahartGrec: auXVlID siecle, le 
leintre Moreote continue lU caique 
e pi'intre Venetien dii le peintre 
Athonite du ou AT^". l^e costume 
d(‘s personnages est partout et (‘u 
tout temps le meme, nou-seuhunont 
I pour la forme, mais pour la couleur, 
nulls pour le.dessiu, mais jiismuf 
1 pour h‘, nomhre et Tepaisseur (U'S 
I plis. On ne saurait pousser plus 
I loin rexactitude traditionnelle, Tc's- 
clavage du passe.” (Manuel (T Icono- 
f/r aphid ChrUienne Greapie et Latin^ 
p. ix.) The explanation, of this fact 
IS striking. Mount Athos is the 
grand manufactory of pictures for 
the Qreek churches throughout the 
world; and M. Didron found the 
artists producir^, with the servility 
and almost the^ rapidity of machi- 
nery, endless facsimiles of pictures 
in rigid conformity wi^h a recognised 
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in drawing tlie human figure, as compared with the 
Eg 5 qitians, and their defiance of the laws of perspective, 
tlieir inharmonious tints, Coujiled with tlie whiteness 
of the ground-work, would remind one of similar pecu- 
liarities in the paintings in the Thebaid, and the ’caves 
of Beni Hassan. 

Fa Hian describes in the fourth century precisely 
the same series of subjects and designs which arc deli-- 
neated in the temples of the present day, and taken 
•li'om the transformation of Buddha. With hundreds of 
these, he says, painted in appropriate colours and ex- 
ecuted in imitation of life, the king caused both sides 
of the road to be decorated on the occasion of religious 
processions.^ 

Amongst the most renowned of the Singhalese masters, 
was the King Betu Tissa, a.d. 330, “a skilful carver, 
who executed many arduous undertakings in painting, 
and taught it to liis subjects. He modelled a statue of 


codci of instructions draw^n up under 
ecclesiastical authority and entitled 
ri]c VAtiypcK' iKijc^ ‘‘ The 
Guido for Paintinj^'',’’ a literal trans- 
lation of which he has published. 
This very curious manuscript con- 
tains minute directions for the 
tio-iires^ costume^ and attitude of the 
saert'd characters^ and for the pre- 
paration of many hundreds of histo- 
rical subjects required for the de- 
coration .of churches. Tlie artist^ 
when solicited by M. Gidron to 
sell cetto bible de,son art/’ na- 
ively refused^ on the simple ground 
that^^s’il se depouillait de ce livre^ 
il lie poun’ait plus ricn faire ; en 
perdant son Guide, il perdait son 
art, il perdait ses yeux et ses ntains ” 
(ih. p. xxiii.). It was not till the 
Ufteenth century that the painters of 
Italy shook themselves free of the 
authority of the Latin church in 
matters of art. The second council 
of Nice arrogates to the Roman 
church the authority in such mat- 
ters still retained by the Greek; 
non est imaginum structura picto- 


rum iuventio sod ecchksije catliolicfo 
probata legislatio et traditio.’’ In 
v^pain, the sacro-pictorial law, under 
tin? title of Pictor Chn'did/ms, was 
promulgated, in 17d0, by Fray Juan 
de Ayela, a moult of the order of 
^lercy ; and such subjects are dis- 
cussed as the shape of the true cross ; 
whether one or two angels should sit 
on the stone by the sepulchre ? and 
whether the Devil should bo drawn 
with horns and a tail ? In the Na- 
tional Gallery of London there is a 
painting of the Holy Family by Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli, and Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake has permitted me to see a 
contract between the painter and his 
employer a.d. I4G1, in which every 
figure is literally ^Gnade to order,’’ 
its attitude bespoke, and its place 
in the composition distinctly agreed 
for. One clause, ' however, contem- 
plates progi’ess, and binds the painter 
to make the piece his chef-d’oeuvre — 

che detta dipentura exceda ogni 
bnona dipintura infino aqui facto per 
detto Behozzo.” 

^ Foe-hom-lii^ ch. xxxviii. p. 335, 
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liuddlia so exquisitely that lie seemed to have been 
inspired and for it he made an altar, and gilt an 
edifice inlaid with ivory.” ^ * Among the presents senl 
by the King of Ceylon (a.d. 459) to the Emperor of 
China,* the Tdh foo yuen kwei, a chronicle compiled by 
imperial command, particularises a picture of Buddha.^ 
The colours employed in decorating their temples are 
mixed in tempera, as were those used in the ancient 
])aintings in Egypf ; the claim of the Singhalese to the 
priority of invention in the mixture of colours with oil, 
is adverted to elsewhere.^ 

Sculpture . — In style Singhalese sculpture was even 
more conventional and less imaginative than their paint- 
ing ; since tlie ■subjects to which it was confined were 
almost exclusively statues of Buddha'*, and its efforts 
were more repetitions of the thi’ce orthodox attitudes 
of the great archetype— .sa'ttdu/, as Avhen in deep medi- 
tation, under the sacred Bo-tree ; stand hiy, as when 
exhorting, his multitudinous discijdcs ; and reclininy, in 
the enjoyment of the everlasting repose of “ nirwana.” 
In the contemplative calmness of the latter one is re- 
minded of that sublime composure which characterises the 
sculpture of the Egyptians ; a leeling so a.ssociated with 
dignity that in later times it may possibly have suggested 
the e])ithet of “ Serene" as an honorific title of majesty. 
In each and all of these tlie details are identical ; the 
length of the cars, the proportions of the arms, fingers, 
and toes ; the colour of the eyes, and the curls of the 
hair ® being repeated with wearisome iteration. To such 


* Mahawanso^ ch. xxxvii. p. 242. 

* K li. p. 7. 

3 See p. 400. 

^ Mention is made of a fifriiro of 
an elephant (Rajavqji^ p. 242), and 
of a horse (Mahmvonso, ch. xxxix. 
Tfenouii’s manuscript translation), 
and a carved bull as amongst the 
ruins of Anarajapoora. 

^ M. Abel Remits at has devoted* 
a section of his Melanges Adatique^j 
1825, vol. i. p. 100, to combating 


the conjecture of Sir \V. Jones in 
his thira Dissertation on the Hindus, 
drawn from the curled or rather tlie 
woolly hair represented in his sta- 
tues, that Ruddha drew his descent ^ 
from an African origin. ( Works, vol. 
i. p. 12^) Another ground for Sir. W. 
Jones’s conjecture was the large 
ears which are usually characteristic 
of the statues of Ruddha. Rut it is 
curious that one of the peculiar fea- 
tures ascribed to the Singhalese by 
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an extent Averc these ninltiplicd, and Avitli an adher'enec 
so rigid to the same recognised models, that the Rajnvali 
ventures to ascribe to one Iving tlu^ erection of “ seventy- 
two thousand statues of Buddha,” — an obvious error but 
indicating, nevertheless, that the real amount mus’t have 
been prodigious, in order to obtain credence for the 
exaggeration. Many other sovereigns are extolled in 
the national annals, rvho rendered their I’eigns illustrio\is 
by the multiplicity of statues which they placed in the 
temples. 

It Avas doubtles-: fi'dm this inc(‘ssant study of bne 
and the same figui'e, that the artists of Ceylon at- 
tained to a facility and superiority in producing statues 
of Buddha, that rendered them famous throughout the 
countries of Asia, in Avhich his ixhgion prevailed. The 
(‘arly historians of China speak in rajitures of Avorks of 
this kind, obtained from Singhalese sculptoj's in tlie Ibiirth 
and fifth centuries ; they Avere eagerly sought alter by 
all the surrounding nations ; and one peculiarity in their 
execution consisted in so treating the features, that 
“ on standing at about ton jxaces distant they appeared 
truly brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disappeared 
on a nearer approach.”- The laboius of the sculj)tor 
and ])ainter Avere combined in producing these images 
of Buddha, that are. always coloured in imitation of life, 
each tint of his complexion and hair being in religious 
conformity Avith divine authority, and the ceremony of 
“ painting of the eyes,”^ is abvays observed by the devout 
Buddhists as a solemn festival. 

Many of the Avorks Avhich Avere thus executed Avere 
either golden^ or gilt, Avith brilliants inserted in the 


tlio early (ireek writers was the 
possession of pendulous ears^ possibly 
occasioned by their heavy ear- rings. 

1 B^Javali, p. 255. Most of these 
were built of temi-cotta and cement 
covered with chiinam, preparatory 
to being painted. See p. 478. 


^ Wei shoo, a History of the Wtu 
Tartar Dynasty, ’ written a.d 590. 
B. cxiv. p. 9. 

^ 3[ahawans0j eli. Ixxii. ; Upham’s 
version, vol. i. p. 275. 

• 3Iahmvan80, ch. xxx. pp. 180, 
1 82 ; llojaratnncari, pp. 47, 48 ^ lia- 
javalij p. 2‘37. 
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eyes, and the draperies enriched with jewels,^ Fa IIian 
in the fourth century, speaks of a figure of Buddha 
upwards of twenty-three foot "in height, formed out of 
blue jasper, and set 'vtith precious stones, tliat sparkled 
with cingidar splendour, and which bore in its right 
hand a pearl of priceless valuc.^ This maj' possibly 
have been tlie statue of Avhich the Mahaicanso speaks 
in like terms of admiration : “ the eye formed by a 
jewel from the ro 5 *d liead-dress, each curl of the hair by 
a sapphire, and the lock in the centre of the forehead by 
threads of gold.” ^ 

Ivory also and , sandal- wood '*,* as well as copper and 
bronze, served as materials for statues ; but granite 
was the sulistauce most generally selected, except in 
the rare instances w'here the temjile and tlie statue 
Avere liewn together out of the living rock, on Avhicli 
occasions gneiss Avas most generally selected. Such are 
the statues at Pollanarrua, at Mihintala, and at the 
Aukana Wihara, near Vijitta])oora. . A still more 
common expedient, Avhieh is employed to the present 
time, Avas to form the figures of Buddha Avith piecc.s of 
burnt clay joined together by cement ; and coated Avith 
highly polished chunam, in order to prepare the surface 
for tlie painter. In this manner Averc most probably 
produced the “ seventy-two thousand statues ” ascribed to 
Mihindo V. 

Figures of elephants avci'c similarly formed at an early 
period.^ An image of Buddha so composed in the I2th 
ecntuiy, is still standing at Pollanarrua and every 

^ Mahmvanso, ch. xxxviii, p. 258/ | ^ a.d. 450. Mahmanso^ ch. xxxviii. 

Parmi toiiteB lea clioses prdci- j p, 258. Another statue of gold, with 
eusea qu’on y yoit^ il y a une image the features and meiulAU’S appropri- 
de jaspe bleu haute de deux tclian(j : ately coloured in gems, is spoken of in 
tout son coips estgfornid des sept the second century b.c. 
choses prtHueuses ; elle est etincel- ch. xxx. p. 180.) 
lante do splondeuretplusmajestueuse ^ I^jJaratnaeari, p. 72. 
c[u’ou ne saurait rexprimer. Dans ^ a.d. 482. Rojaratnacan, p. 74. 

la main droite elle tient une perle ® Possibly the standing figure 

d’un prix inestimable.’’ — Foe-kotw-ki, of Buddha’’ mentioned in the Raja- 
ch. xxxyiii. p. 33.8. va/t\ p. 253. 
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temple has one or more effigies, either sedent, erect, or 
recumbent, carefully modelled in cemented clay, and 
coloured after hfe. " t 

Architecture. — In Ceylon, as id Egypt, Assyria, and 
India, the ruins which survive to attest the charaeter of 
ancient ai;chitecture are exclusively sacred, with the 
exception of occasional traces of the residences of theo- 
cratic royalty ; but everything has perished that 
could have afforded an idea of tiie dwellings and 
domestic aixdiitccture of the people. The cause of this 
is to be traced in the perishable nature of tlic sun-dried 
(day, of which the walls of the latter were composed. 
Added to this, in Ceylon tliere rvere tlie pride of rank 
and the pretensions of the priesthood, which, whilst they 
led to lavish expenditure of the wealth- of the king- 
dom upon palaces and monuments, and the emplopnent 
of stone in the erection of temples ^ and monasteries, for- 
bade the people to construct their dwellings of any other 
material than sun-baked earth.* This practice continued 
to the latest period and nothing struck tlie llritisli army 
of occupation rvith more surprise on entering tlie city 
of Kandy, after its capture in 1815, than to find that the 
palaces and temples alone rverc constincted of stone, 
whilst the streets and private houses W'cre formed of mud 
and thatch. 

Though stone is abundant in Ceylmi, it was but 
sparingly used iu tlie ancient buildings. Squared 
stones^ were occasionally employed, but large slabs 
seldom occur, except in the I'oundations of dagobas. 
The vast quantity of material required for such struc- 
tures, the cost of quarrying and carriage, and the want 
of mechanical aids to raise ponderous blocks into position, 
naturally led to the substitution of bricks for the upper 
portion of the superstructure. 

Thei’e is evidence to«show that wedges were employed 


^ Rajavatmcan,Y^. 78^ 79. * ^ Rq/avali,]).210; Valenttn^ Oud 

• ^ Rajavalij p. 222. m Niemv Oost-Indien, ch. iii. p. 45. 
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to (letacli t]ie blocks in the quarr}’’, and the amount 
of labour devoted to the preparation of those in which 
strength, irresjiective of qrnament, was essential, is 
showii in the remainis of tltfe sixteen hundred undressed 
pillai^^ til at supported the Brazen Palace at Anara- 
japoora, and in the eighteen hundred stone steps, many 
of tliem exceeding ten feet in length, which led from 
the base of the mountain to the very summit of Mihin- 
tala. A single piece of granite now lies at Anaraja])oora 
hollowed into an “ elephant trough,” with ornamental 
pilasters, which measures ten feet in length by six wide 
and two deep ; and amongst the ruins of Pollanarrua 
a still more rcmai'kablc slab, tw'cnty-five feet in length 
by six broad and twa) feet thick, bears an inscription of 
the twelfth century, which records that it was brought 
from a distance of more than thirty miles. 

The majority of the columns at Anaiajapoora arc of 
dressed stone, octangular and of extremely graceful 
proportions. They were used in pro- 
fusion to form circular colonnades 
around the principal dagobas, and the 
vast numbers which still remain up- 
right, are one of the pecuhar charac- 
teristics of the place, and justify the 
ex})ression of Knox, Avhen, s])eaking of 
similar groups elsewhere, he calls them 
a “ Avorld of hewn stone pillars.”- 

Allusions in the ]\[(ihaicanso show that 
extreme care w'as taken in the ]n'e[)aration 
of bricks for the building of dagobas.^ 

Major Skinner, wdiosc official duties as 
engineer to the government have ren- 
dered him familiar with aU parts of 
Ceylon, assurtis me that the bricks in 



^ The Hajavah states that these • Knox, Relation ^ yol. 'sb pt. iv. 
rough pillars were originally covered ch. ii. p. 105. 
with copper^ p. 222. ^ Mahawanso, ch. xxviii. p. 165 • 

ch, xxix. p. ICO, kc. 
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every ruin ho lias seen, iucluding the dagobas at Aiia- 
rajapoora, Bintenno, and Pollanarrua, have been fired 
Avdth so mucli skill that exposure through successive 
centuries has but slightly affected either their sharpness 
or consistency. . i- ^ 

The sand for mortar rvas “ pounded, sifted, and 
ground ; ” ^ the “ cloud-coloured stones, ” ^ used to form 
the immediate receptacle in which a sacred relic was 
enclosed, were said to have been impprted from India ; 
and the “ nawanita ” clay, in which these were imbeddc.'d, 
rvas believed to have been brought fi'Oin the mythical 
Anotattho lake in the Ilimalavas.^ 

Dagobas. — The })r()cess of building the liuanwelle 
dagoba is thus minutely described in the Mahaicaiiso : 
‘‘ That the structure might .endure for ages, a foundation 
Avas excavated to the depth of one hundi'ed cubits, and 
the round stones Avere trampled by enormous elephants, 
Avhose feet Avere protected by leather cases. OAer this 
the monarch spread the sacred clay, and on it laid the 
bricks, and over them a coating of astringent cement, 
above this a layer of sand-stones, and on all a ])late of 
iron. Over this Avas a large pholika (crystallised 
stone), then a plate of brass, eight inches thick, em- 
bedded in a cement made of the gum of the A\a)od-apple 
tree, diluted in the Avater of the small red coco-nut.” ^ 

The shape of these Imge mounds of masonry Avas 
originally hemispherical, being that best calcvdated to 
prevent the groAvth of grass or other Aveeds on objects so 


^ Mahawamoj cli. xxx. p. 175. 

^ The eloud-coloured stone may 
possibly have been marble^ but no 
traces of marble have btam found in 
any ruins in Ceylon. Diodorus, in 
describing some of the monuments of 
Egypt alludes to a ^^party-coloured” 
stone, \ii)ov TToiKiXovy which likWise 
remains without identiheation. — 
.Diodorus^ 1. i. c. Ivii. 


^ MahawansOj ch. xxix. p. lG9j 
ch. xxx. p. 179. 

4 Mahmvanso^ ch. xxix. p. 169; 
ch, xxx. p. 178. The internal struc- 
ture of the Sanchi tope at Bilsah in 
Central India projients the arrange- 
ment here described, the bricks hehu/ 
laid in mudy but externally it is faced 
with dressed stone. • 
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sacred. Dutugaimunu, according to the Mahawamo, 
when about to build the Euanwelle dagoba, consulted a 
mason as to the most suitable form, who, “ lilhng a 
golden dish witli w^ter, and taking some in the palm of 
his diand, caused a bubble ‘in the form of a coral bead to 
rise on the surface ; and he replied to the king, ‘ In this 
form will I construct it. ’ ” ^ Two dagobas at Anaraja- 
poora, the Abay-a-giri and Jeyta-wana-rama,' still retain 
their original otitline, — the Euanwelle, from age and 
decay, has partly lost it, — the Thupa-raina is flattened on 
the top as if suddenly brought tp a close ; and the Lanka- 
rama is shaped like a bell. 

ALonaHteries and Wiharas . — According to the annals 
of Ceylon the construction of dwellings for the de- 
votees of Euddha preceded the erection of temples for 
his Avorship. Originally the anchorite selected a cave 
or some shelter in the forest as his ])lace of repose or 
meditation.'^ In the Rajavali Devenipiatissa is said to 
have “ caused caverns to be cut in the solid rock at 
the sacred place of Mihintala;”^ and these were the 
earliest residences for the higher orders of the priest- 
hood in Ceylon, of which a record has been preserved. 
A less costly substitute was found in the ei'cction of 
detached huts of the rudest construction, in Avhicli 
may be traced the embryo of the Buddhist mon- 
astery ; and the king Walagambahu was the first, 
B.c. 89, to gather these scattered residences into groups 
and “ build Aviharas in unbroken ranges, conceiving 
that thus their repairs Avould be more easily ef- 
fected.” ^ 


^ 3Iahnw(ms0y ch. xxx. p. 175. 
Tliis lep^ond as origin of the 

senucirculiir form of the dag’oba is at 
variance with the conjecture of Major 
Foebes^ that those vast structures 
were merely an advance on the 
mounds of earth similar to the barrow 

VOL. I. I I 


of Ilalyattes, wliicli in the progi’ess of 
the constructive arts, came to be con- 
verted into brickwork . — Eleven Years 
m Cef/lony v. i. p. 222. 

* Mahawanso^ c. xxx. p. 174. 

^ Rajavalij p. 184. 

^ Mahawansoj cli. xxxiii. p. 207. 
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Simplicity and retirement were at all times the cha- 
racteristics of these retreats, which rarely aspired to 
architectural display ; and the only recorded instance of 
extravagance in this particular was the “ Brazen Palace ” 
at Anarajapoora, with its sixteen hundred columns ; an 
edifice which, though nominally a dwelling for the priest- 
hood, appears to have been in reality a vast suite of halls 
for their assemblies and festivals, and a sanctuary for the 
safe custody of their jewels and treasure.^ 

Allusions are occasionally made to other edifices more 
or less fantastic in their design and structure, -such as 
“ an apartment built on a single pillar,” “ a “ house of 
an octangular form,” built in the 12th century^, and 
another of an “oval, ” shaped erected by Prakrama I. 

Palaces. — The royal residences as they were first 
constructed, must have consisted of very few chambers, 
since mention is made in the Mahawanso of the ear- 
liest, which contained “ many apartments,” having been 
built by Pandukabhaya, B.c. 437 .® But Avithm two 
centuries afterwards, Dutugaimunu conceived the mag- 
nificent idea of the Lowa I’asada, Avith its quadrangle 
one hundred cubits square, and a thousand dormitories 
with ornamental AvindoAvs. ® This palace Avas in its 
turn surjiassed by the castle of Prakrama I. at Polla- 
iiarrua, Avliich, according to the Mahawanso^ “ Avas scA’cn 
stories high, consisting of five tliousand rooms, liiuid 


^ 3Iahawanso, ch. xxvii. p. 1G3. 
Like the nine-storied pagodas of 
China, the palace of the Lowa Maya 
Paya” was originally 7iine stories in 
height, and Fergusson, from the 
analogy of Buddhist buildings in 
other countries, supposes that these 
diminished in succession as the build- 
ing arose, till the outline of the whole 
assumed the form of a pyramid. 
{Handbook of Architecture y h. i. ch. 
iii. p. 44.) In this he is undoubtedly 
correct, and a building still existing, 
though in ruins, at Pollanamia, and 


known as the Sat-inal-juimdo^ or the 
seven-storied palace f probably built 
by Prakrama, about the yi'ar 1170, 
serves to support his conjecture. 
See a description of it, part x. ch. i. 
vol. ii. 588. 

B.c. 504, McdiawansOy ch. ix. p. 
50;*ch. Lxxii. Upttam’s version, p. 
274. 

^ liajarattiacari, p. 105. 

, ^ MahawaiisOy ch. lxxii. Upham’s 
version, p. 274. 

^ Ihid.y ch. X. p. 00. 

^ Ibid.y ch. xxvii. p. 103. 
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with hundreds of stone columns, and outer halls of an 
oval shape, with large and small gates, staircases, and 
ghttering walls.” ^ ^ * 

In what now remains of these buildings at Anaraja- 
podra, there is no trace to be found of an arch, truly 
turned and secured by its keystone ; but at Pollanarrua 
there are several examples of the false arch, produced 
by the progressive projection of the layers of brick. ^ 

The finest sjfecimens of ancient brickwork arc to be 
seen amongst the ruins of the latter city, where the ma- 
terial is compact and smooth, ^and the edges sharp and 
unworn. The mortar shows the remains of the pearl 
oyster-shells fi'om which it was burnt, and the chunam 
with which the walls were coated still clings to some of 
the towers, and retains its angularity and polish.^ 

Of the details of external and internal decoration 
applied to these buildings, desia'iptions are given which 
attest a perception of taste, however distorted by the 
exaggerations of oriental design, “tiilded tiles’’^ in 
their bright and sunny atmosphere, must have had a 
striking efl’ect, especially when surmounting walls de- 
corated with beaded mouldings, and festooned with 
carvings in imitation of creeping plants and flowers.” ® 
Carving in stone. — Carving appears to have been 
practised at a veiy early period with singular' success ; 
but in later times it became so deteriorated, that tliere 
is little difficulty at the present da)% in pronouncing on 
the superiority of the .specimens remaining at Anaraja- 
poora, over those which arc to be found amongst the 
ruins of the later capitals, Pollanarrua, Yapahu, or 
Korncgalle. The author of the Mahaicamo dwells 


^ MahawansOy cli. Ixxii. Upham’s 
version, p. 274. 

^^•'oiiBEs’s Eleven Years in Cexjlmy 
vol. i. ch. xvii. p. 414. 

^ Ex])ressions in the MahawansOy 
ch. xxvii. p. 104; show that as early 


as the 2n(l century, b.c., the Singha- 
lese were acquainted with tliis beau- 
tiful cement, which is susceptible of 
a polish almost equal to marble. 

^ Rajavaliy p. 70. , 

^ MahawamOy cli. Ixxii. p. 274, 
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with obvious satisfaction on his descriptions of the 
“ stones covered with flowers and creeping plants.”' 
Animals are constantly introduced in the designs exe- 
cuted on stone, and a mythical creature, called tech- 
nically makara-torana, is conspicuous, especially on door- 
ways and balustrades, with the head of an elephant, the 
teeth of a crocodile, the feet of a hon, and the tail of a 
fish. 

At the entrance to the great wihara, Anarajapooi'a, 
there is now lying on the ground a semi-cii'cular slab 
of granite, tlie ornaments- of which are designed in ex- 
cellent taste, and executed with singrdar skill ; elephants, 
lions, liorses, and oxen, forming the outer border ; that 
within consisting of a row of tlic “ hanza,” or sacred 
goose. This bird is equally conspicuous on the vast 
tablet, one of the wonders of PoUanarrua, before alluded 
to.^ 

Taken in connection with the proverbial contempt for 
the su])posed stolidity of the yeew, tliere is somethi)ig 
still unexplained in the extraordinary honours ])aid to 
it by the ancients, and the veneration iji which it is 
held to the present day by some of the eastern nations. 
The figure that occurs so frequently on Buddhist mt)nu- 
ments, is the Brahmance goose (mmrka rutila), which 
is not a native of Ceylon ; but from time immenKnial has 
been an object of veneration there and in all parts of 
India. Amongst the Buddhists especially, imjn’cssed as 
they are rvith the solemn obligation of solitaiy retirement 
for meditation, the hanza lias attracted attention by its 
periochcal migrations, which are supposed to be directed 
to the holy Lake of Manasa, in tlie mythical regions of 
the Himalaya. The poet Kalidas, in his Cloud Mes- 
senger, speaks of tlie hanza as “ eager to set out for the 


^ MaJiaivanso, ch. Ixxii. p. 274^ seen in the engi’aving of tlie Sat-mal- 
Upham’s version. prasada^ in the account of l^ollanaiTua. 

* A sketch of this stone will be rart i. ch. i. vol. ii. 588. 
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Sacred Liite.” Hence, according to the Rajavali, 
the hon was pre-eminent amongst beasts, the hanza 
was king over all^thc feS^thered tribes.”^ In one of 
the Jatakas, which contains the legend of Buddha’s 
apotheosis, his hair, when suspended in the sky, is de- 
scribed as resembling “the beautiful Kala hanza.” ^ 
The goose is, at the present day, the national emblem 
emblazoned on tlie standard of Burmah, and the brass 
weights of the •Burmese are 
generally cut in the shape 
of the sacred lyrd, just as 
the Egyptians formed their 
weights of stone after the 
same model.^ 

Augustine, in his Civitas 
Dei^ traces the respect for 
the goose, displayed by the 
Bomaiis, to gratitude for the 
preservation of the ca]:)itol ; 

^ ... T . FROM TEE BUKI^LESE STANDARD. 

when tlic vigilance oi tins 

bird defeated the niidniglit attack by the Goths. The 
adulation of the citizens, he says, degenerated afterwards 
almost to Egy]jtian superstition, in the rites instituted 
ill hojiour of their preservers on that occasion.^ But 
the very fact that the geese wliich saved tlie citadel 
were already sacred to Juiio, and domesticated in her 
temple, demonstrates the error of Augustine, aud shows 
that they had acqidred mythological eminence, before 



^ HaJavalij p, 149. Tlio Maha- 
wanso, cli. xxx. p. 179, also speaks of 
the hanza, as aniong'st the decora- 
tions chased on the stem of a bo- 
tree, modelled in gold, which was 
deposited by I>ntngaimiinu when 
budding the Ruanwelld dagoba at 
Anaraiapoora in the 2nd centuiy be- 
fore Christ. 

• IIaj;IDy’8 Buddhisyn, ch. vii* p. 
IGl. ^ 

^ See Syme’s Embassy to Ava, p. 
330 ; Yule’s Narrative of the British 


Mission to Am in 1856, p. 110. I 
have seen a stone in the form of a 
goose, foimd in the ruins of Nineveli, 
which appears to have been used as a 
weight. 

^ And hereupon did Rome fall 
aln^ost into the superstition of the 
yEgyptians that worship birds and 
beasts, for they hnivvforth kept a 
holy day which they call tlie yoosds 
feast . ’ ’ — Augustine, Civitas Dei, tf'c. 
book ii, ch. 22 : Englished by E. H. 
Icond. 1610, 
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achieving political renown. It must be observed, too, 
that the birds which rendered that memorable service, 
were the ordinary white gee^ of Europe and not the 
red geese of the Nile (the of Herodotus), 

which, ages before, had been enrolled amongst the Ani- 
mals held sacred in Egypt, and which formed the em- 
blem of Seb, the father of Osiris.^ Horapollo, endea- 
vouring to account for this predilection of the Egyptians 
(who employed the goose hieroglyphically to denote a 
son), ascribes it to their appreciation of the love evinced 
by it for its offspring, in exposing itself to divert the at- 
tention of the fowler from its yonng.^ This opinion was 
shared by the Greeks and the Eomans. Aristotle praises 
its sagacity ; Hiilian dilates on the courage and cunning 
of the “ vulpanser,” and its singular attachment to man ^ ; 
and Ovid ranks the goose as superior to the dog in the 
scale of intelligence, — 

Solicit! canes canibusvo sagAcior ansor.’’ 

OviD^ Met. xi. 899. 

The feehng appears to have spread Avestward at an 
early period; the ancient Britons, according to Ca3sar, 
held it impious to cat the llesh of the goose and the 
followers of the first crusade Avhich issued from 


^ This appears from a line of Lu- 
cretius : 

“ Romulidarum arcis servator candidus anser.” 

De Her. NaM.iv. 687. 

2 Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs, 2nd Ser. 
pi. 81, fig. 2, vol. i. p. 812^ vol. ii. 

. 227. Mr. Birch of the British 
luseum informs me that throughout 
the ritual or hennetic books of the 
ancient Egyptians a mystical notion 
is attached to the goose as one of the 
creatures into which the dead had to 
undergo a transmigration. That it 
was actually worshipped is attested 
by a sepulchral tablet of the 2(3th 
dynasty, about 700 b.c., in which it 
is figured standing on a small chapel 
over which are the hieroglyphic 
words^ The good goose greatly be- 
loved; ” and on fhe l^wer part of the 


tablet the dedicator makes a6 offer- 
ing of fire and water to Ammon and 
the (Joose.'’ — Revue Arehceo., vol. ii. 
pi. 27. 

^ Horapollo, Ilicroqhjphica, lib. 
i. 28. 

^ tEltan, Nat. Hist., lib. v. c. 29, 
80, 50. xElian says that the Homans, 
in recognition oi the superior vigi- 
lance of the goose on the occasion of 
the assault on the Capitol, instituted 
a procesvsion in the Forum in honour 
of the goose, whose watchfulness was 
incorruptible ; but held an annual de- 
nunciation of the inferior fidelity of 
the dogs, which allowed themselves 
to be silenced by meat flung to them 
bv the Gauls. — Nat. Hist. lib. xii. 
cn. .xxxiii. 

^ Anserem gustare his non pu- 
tant.” — C^SAR, Bell. Gall, lib. v. 
ch. xii. 
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England, France, and Flanders, adored a goat and o, 
qoose, which they bcheved to be filled by the Holy 
Spirit.' ^ • 

It is remarkable that the same word appears to desig- 
nate* the goose in the most' remote quarters of the globe. 
The Pah term “ hanza ” by which it was known to the 
Puddhists of Ceylon, is still the “ henza ” of the Bur- 
mese and the gangna" of the Malays, and is to be 
traced in the of the Greeks, the aiiser” of the 

Homans, the gamo" of the Portuguese, the ansar" 
of tlie Spaniards, tlie ^^gam'\ of the Germans (who, 
Pliny says, called the white geese ganza), the ‘■"gas" of 
the Swedes, and the “ gander ” of the Enghsh.^ 

In the principal apartment of the royal palace at 
Kandy, now the official re- 
sidence of the chief civil 
oflicer in charge of the pro- 
vince, the sacred bird occurs 
amongst the decorations, but 
so modelled as to resemble 
the dodo rather than the 
Brahmanee goose. 

In the generality of the 
examples of ancient Singha- 
lese carvings that have come 

, IK THE TALACE AT KAI.’DY. 

down to us, the character- 



^ Mill’s Hist, of the Crusades^ 
vol. i. cli. ii. p. 75. Forster has sug- 
gested that it was a species of goose 
(which annually migrates from the 
Black Sea towards the south) that 
fed the Israelites iu the desert of 
Sinai, and that the winged fowls ” 
meant by the word salu, which has 
been heretofore translated quails,” 
were red geese,” resembling those 
of Egypt and India. lie renders one 
of the mysterious inscriptions which 
abound in the Wady Mokatteb {fhe 
Valley of Writings'), the red geese 
ascend from the sea, — lusting the 
people eat to repletion ; ” thus pre- 


senting a striking concurrence "VNuth 
the passage in IS u mb. xi. dl, there 
went forth a wind from the Lord and 
brought quails {solu) from the sea.” 
— Fokster’s One Primeval Lanquaqe, 
Yol. i. p. 00. 

^ Hardy observes that the ibis of 
fhe Nile is called “ Ahou-Hanza ” by 
the Arabs {Buddhis7n, ch. i. p. 17) ; 
but Bruce {Trav. vol. v. p. 172) says 
the name is Aboii Ilannes, or Father 
John, and that the bird always ap- 
peal's on St. John’s day : he implies, 
however, that this is probably a cor- 
ruption of an ancient name now 
lost. 


I I 4 
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istic which most strongly recommends them, is their 
careful preservation of the outline and form of the 
article decorated, notwithstanding the richness and pro- 
fusion of the ornaments apphed. The subjects en- 
graved are selected with so much judgment, 'that 
Avhilst elaborately covering the surface, they in no 
degree mar the configuration. Even in later times 
this principle has been preserved, and tlie chasings in 
silver and tortoise shell on the scabbards of the swords 
of state, worn by the Kandyan kings and their attend- 
ants, are not surpassed .by any specimens of similar 
workmanship in India. 

Temples . — The temples of Buddha were at first as 
unpretending as the residences of the priesthood. Ko 
mention is made of them during the inflmcy of 
Buddhism in Ceylon ; when caves and natural grottoes 
were the only places of devotion. In the sacred 
books these arc spoken of as “ stone houses ” ^ to dis- 
tinguish them from the “ houses of earth ” ^ and other 
materials used in the construction of the first buildings 
for the worship of Buddha ; such temples having been 
originally confined to a single cluimber of the humblest 
dimensions, within which it became the custom at a 
later period to place a statue of the divine teacher re- 
clining in dim seclusion, the gloom being increased to 
heighten the scenic effect of the ever-burning lamps by 
which the chambers are imperfectly lighted. 

The construction of both these descriptions of 
temples was improved in later times, but no examples 
remain of the ancient chaityas or built temples in 
Ceylon, and those of the rock temples still existing 


^ The King Walagambahu, wko in stme or caves of the rocks in which he 
his exile had been living amongst the had taken refuge to be made more 
rocks in the wilderaesS; ascended the commodious.” — Hajavalt^i^. 224, 
throne after defeating the Malabars • Me^avalij p. 222, 

(b,c. 104), and caused homes of 
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exhibit a very slight advanc43 beyond tlie rudest attempts 
at excavation. 

On examining the jcave temples of continental India’, 
they appear to exliibit three stages of progress, — first 
mere ‘unadorned cells, like ‘those formed by Dasartlia, 
the grandson of Asoka, in the granite rocks of Behar, 
about B.c. 200; next oblong apartments with a veran- 
dah in front, like that of Gauesa, at Cuttack ; and lastly, 
ample halls with A)lonnades sejiaratiug the nave from the 
aisles, and embelhshed externally with facades and agri- 
cultural decorations, such as the, caves of Karli, Ajunta, 
and EUora.^ But in Ceylon the earliest rock temples 
were merely hollows beneath gverhanging rocks, like 
those still existing at Dambool, and the Ahiwihara at 
Matelle, in both of which advantage has been taken of 
the accidental shelter of rounded boidders, and an en- 
trance (instructed by applying a fa(;;ade of masonry, de- 
void of all pretensions to ornament. 

The utmost eff(.)rt at exca\ation never appears to 
have advanced beyond the second stage attained in 
Bengal, — a small cell with a few columns to support a 
verandah in front ; and even of this but very few exam- 
ples now exist in Ceylon, the most favourable being 
the Galle-wihara at Bollanarrua, which, according to the 
llajarali, was executed by Prakrama I, in the 12th 
century.'^ 

Taking into consideration the enthusiasm exhibited 
by the kings of Ceylon, and the munificence displayed 
by them in the exaltation and extension of Buddhism, 
their failure to emulate the labours of its patrons in India 
must be accounted for by the intractable nature of the 
rocks with which they had to contend, the gneiss and 


* See JIeegusson’s IJlmtraticms oj 
the Jtock-ctet Temples of India, Loud 


1846, and Handbook of Avchiteeture, 
ch. ii. p. 23. 

* Mahawanso, ch. kxvii. 
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quartz of Ceylon being less favourable to such works than 
the sandstone of Cuttack, or the trap formations of the 
western ghauts. * 

Oil-pamting . — In decorative art, carving and mould- 
ing in chunam were the principal expedients reported 
to. Of this substance were also formed the “ beads 
resplendent hke gems ; ” the “ flower-ornaments ” resem- 
bhng gold ; and the “ festoons of pearls,” that are more 
tlian once mentioned in describing tlie interiors of the 
palaces.^ Externally, painting was ap])hed to the dago- 
bas alone, as in the climate of Ceylon, exposure to the 
rains would liavc been fatal to the duration of the colours, 
if only mixed in tempera ; but the Singhalese, at a very 
early jiefiod, were aware of the higher qualities possessed 
by some of the vegetable oils. The claim of Van Eyck 
to the invention of oil-painting in the 15th century, has 
been shown to be untenable. Sir Charles L. Etistlake^ 
has adduced the evidence of yEtius of Diarbekir, to prove 
that the use of oil in connection with art® was knoAvn 
before the Cth century ; and Dioscoiides, who ' wrote 
in the age of Augustus, has been hitherto regarded as 
the most ancient authority on tlic drying properties of 
walnut, sesamum, and poppy. But tlie Mahawanso 
affords evidence of an earlier knowledge, and records 
that in the 2nd century before Chiist, “ vermilion paint 
mixed with tila oil,”^ was employed in the building of 
the Euanwelle dagoba. This is, therefore, the earliest 
testimony extant of the use of oil as a medium for paint- 


^ Mqjiaxvanso, eli. xxvii. p. 1C3. 

^ Ea^tlake’s Materials for a JIis~ 
tory of Oil Painting, ch. i. p. 18. 

Aetius liijSXiov larpiKov, 

4 Tila or tala is the Sing'halese 
name for sesamum from whivh the 
natives e^mress the gingeli oil. Sin 
Chaeles L. E^stlake is of opinion 
that sesamum cannot be called a 
drying oil in tlie ordinary acceptation 


of the term/’ but in this passage of 
the Mahaxvanso, it is mentioned as 
being used as a cement. A question 
has been raised in favour of the claim 
of the Eg}q3tians'(x) the use of oil in 
the decoration of their mummy cases, 
but the probability is that they were 
coloured in tempera and their per- 
manency afterguards secured by a 
varnish. 
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ing, and till a higher claimant appears, the distinction 
of the discovery may be permitted to rest with the 
Singhalese. • 

Style of Ornameyit . — In decorating the temporary tee, 
which Vas placed on the Euanwelle dagoba, prior to its 
completion, the square base was painted with a design 
representing vases of flowers in tlie four panels, sur- 
rounded by “ ornaments radiating like the five fingers.”^ 
This description points to the “ honeysuckle border,” 
which, according to Fergiisson, wms adopted and carried 
westward by the Greeks, and eastward by the lluddhist 
architects.^ It appears upon the lat column at Allaha- 
bad, which is inscribed with one of the edicts of Asoka, 
issued in the 3rd century before Christ. 

The spire itself was “ painted Avith red stick-lac,” 
])robably the same pixqiara- 
tion of vermilion as is 
used at the present day on 
the lacquered Avare of Bur- 
mah, Siam, and China.^ 

Gaudy colours appear at all 
times to have been popidar ; yclloAV, from its religious 
associations, pre-eminently so"*; and red lead Avas applied 
to the exterior of dagobas.^ Biijas Baja, in the 4th cen- 
tury, painted the walls and roof of the Brazen Palace 



^ Mahnwamo, eh. xxxii. p. 10'3; 
cli. xxxviii. p. 258. 

^ FekCiUhson’s ofArchi- 

tedurcj vol. i. cli. ii. p, 7. 

^ A species of lacquer paintinp^ is 
practised with great success at the 
present day in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, and especially at Matelle, the 
colours being mixed with a resinous 
exudation colletded * from a shrub 
called by the Singhalese Wiel-koep- 
petya (Croton laccifernm). The 
coloured varnish thus prepared is 
fonned into films and threads chiefly 
by aid of the thumb-nail of the left 


hand, wliich is kept long and uncut 
for the purpose. It is then applied 
by lieat and polished. It is chiefly 
employed in ornamenting the covers 
of books, walking-sticks, the shafts of 
speam, and the handles of fans for the 
priesthood. The Burmese artists who 
make the japanned ware of Ava, use 
the hand in laying on the lacquei* — 
which there, too, as well as in tfliina, 
is the produce of a tree, the Mtdano^ 
rheea glabra of WaUicli. 

^ Ilajaratnacariy p. 184. 

^ Mahawanso^ ch. xxxiv. p. 212. 
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bliie\ and built a sacred edifice at Anarajapoora, which 
from the variety and brilliancy of the colours with which 
he ornamented the exterictf, was known as the Monara 

r 

Paw Periwana, or Temple of the Peacock.^ 


^ Rajavali^ p. 291. The him used obtained by combining the first and 
for this purpose was probably a pre- last, 
paration of indigo ; the red, vermilion ; ^ Eojavali^ p. 73. 

the yellow, oi-piment ; and green was 
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Cities. — Anarajapoora. — Striking evidences of the 
state of civilisation in Ceylon arc furnished by the de- 
scri})tions given, both by native writers and by travellers, 
of its cities as they apjieared prioV to the 8th century of 
the Christian era. The municipal organisation of Ana- 
rajapoora, in the reign of Pandidcabhaya, B.c. 437, may 
be gathered from the notices in the Makawanso, of the 
“ mu/j/araiiuttiko,” Avho was conservator of the city, of the 
“ guards stationed in the suburbs,” and of the “ chan- 
dalas,” who acted as scavengers and carriers of corpses. 
As a cemetery was i^ttached to the city, interments must 
have frequently taken place, and the nichi-chandalas are 
specially named as the “cemetery men ; ” ^ but the prac- 
ti(;e of cremation prevailed in the 2nd century before 
Clirist, and the body of Elala was burned on the spot 
where he fell, b.c. IGl.^ 

The capital at that time contained the temples of 
numerous religions, besides public gardens, and baths ; 
to which were afterwards added, halls for dancing and 
music, ambulance halls, rest-houses for travellers alms- 
houses ^ and hospitals^; in which animals, as well as men, 
were tenderly cared for. The “corn of a thousand fields” 
was appropriated by one king for their use ^ ; another 
set aside rice to feed the squirrels which frequented Ins 

^ MahaivansOj ch. x. p. G5^ GG. 1 ^ Rock inscription at Pollanarrua, 

2 Ibid.j ch. XXV. p. 155. j a.d. 1187. 

^ These rest-houses^ like the Choul- i ^ ^fjaratnacari, p. 80; M(ihawa7i<o^ 
tries of India, were constructed by | ch. x. p. G7 ; Haiidy’s Hastern Mo- 
private liberality along all the lead- nac/nsoiy p. 485. 
ing highways and forest roads. ^^Oh j ® 3Iahmva >iso y ch. Iwiii. Upuam’s 
that I had in the wilderness a lodging- ! version, vol. i. p. 24G. 
place of wayfaring men.”— /er. lx. 2. 1 
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garden ^ ; and a third displayed his skill as a surgeon, 
in ti'eating the diseases of elejrhants, horses, and snakcs.‘‘^ 
'The streets contained shops*and bazaars ^ ; and on festive 
occasions, barbers and dressers were stationed at tach 
of the gates, for the convenience of those reporting 
to the city."^ 

The Lanhawistariyaye, or “ Ceylon Illustrated,” a 
Singlialese work of the 7th century, gives a geogra- 
phical summary of the three gi'eat divisions of tlie 
island, Eohuna, Maya, and Pihiti, and dwells with 
obvious satisfaction on the description of the capital of 
that period. The details correspond so exactly with 
anotlier fragment of a native author, quoted by Major 
Forbes®, that both seem to have been written at one and 
the same period ; they each describe tlic “ temples and 
palaces, whose golden pinnacles glitter in tlie sky, the 
streets spanned by ai'clies bearing flags, the side ways 
strewn with black sand, and the middle sprinkled Avith 
Avhite, and on either side vessels containing flowers, and 
niches Avith statues holding lamps. There are multi- 
tudes of men armed Avith sAvords, and boAvs find arroAvs. 
Elephants, horses, carts, and myj'iads of people pass and 
rej)ass, jugglers, dancers, and musicians of all nations, 
Avith chank shells and other instruments ornamented 
Avith gold. Tlie distance from the princijial gate to the 
south gate is four goAvs ; and the same from the north 
to the south gate. The principal streets arc Moon 
Street, Great King Street, IlinguruAvak, and MahaAvelli 
Streets, — the first containing eleven thousand liouses, 
many of them tAVO stories in height. The smaller 
streets are innumerable. The palace has large ranges 


1 Maliaivanso, cli. xxxvii. p. 249. 

2 Ibid, p. 244, 245. 

^ Ibid, ch. xxiii. j). 130. 

^ Ibid, (;h. xxyiii. p. 170 ; ch. 
xxxiv. p. 214. 

^ Elevm Years in Ceylm, vol. i. 
p. 235. But there is so close a re- 
semblance inecach author to the de- 


scription of the ancient capital of the 
kings of Ayoudhya (Oude) that both 
seem to have been copied from that 
portion of the llamayana. See the 
translation by Carey and Marshman, 
Vol. i. p. 90, and the French version 
of Fauche, tom. i. p. 58. 
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of buildings, some of them two and three stories high, 
and its subterranean apartments are of great extent.” 

The native descriptions of Anarajapoora, in the 7th 
century, are corroborated by the testimony of the foreign 
travelers wlio visited it about the same period. Fa Hian 
says, “ The city is the residence of many magistrates, 
grandees, and foreign mercliants ; the mansions beautiful, 
tlie public buildings richly adorned, the streets and high- 
ways straight and ievtd, and houses for preaching built at 
every thoroughfare.” ' The Lednij-sliu, a Chinese history 
of the Leang Dynasty, written between A.D. 507 — 500, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, says, “ The 
houses had upper stories, the walls were built of brick, 
and secured by double gates.” ^ 

Carridijes dnd llort^es. — Carriages ^ and chariots 
are repeatedly mentioned as being driven tlirough the 
j)rincii)al cities, and carts and waggons were accustomed 
to tra\ersc the interior of the country.^ At the same 
time, the frequent allusions to the clearing of roads 
through the forests, on the approach of persons of dis- 
tinction, serve to shoAv that • the passage of Avheel 
carriages must have been effected rvith dilliculty®, along 
ti’acks preparc-'d for the occasion, by fi’ceing them of the 
jimgle and brushwood. The horse is not a native of 
Ceylon, and those spoken of by the ancient Avj’iters 
must have becai imported from India and Arabia. 
White horses were especially prized, and those men- 
tioned with peculiar praises were of the “Sindhawo” 
breed, a term which may either imply the place whence 


1 Foe-koKc-ki, cli. xxxviii. p. 834. 

^ Leany-slui^ 14 liv. p. 10. 

^ ICC. 307^ Maluiwan^o^ ch. xiv. 
p. 80, 81 ; TJ.c. 204, Ih.j ch. xxi. 
p. 128. A carnage drawn by four 
horses is mentioned,* D.c. 101^ Maha- 
wanm, ch. xxxi. p. 180. 

^ ICC. 307, MahmeamOj ch. xv. 
p. 84 ; ch. xvi. p. 103. 

^ B.c. 161, a merchant of Anara- 
japoora proceeded with carts to the 
Malaya division near Adam’s Peak to 


buy ginger and saffron” (^MaJuncanso^ 
ch. xxviii. p. 107); and in the Ortl 
century after Christ a wheel chariot 
was driven from the capital to the 
Kalaweva tank twenty miles N.AV. of 
Dambool . — MahaivansOy ch. xxxviii. 
p. 200^ See mite^ Vol. II. p. 44o. 

^ Forbes suggests that on such 
journeys the ciu'riages must have 
been pushed by men, as horses could 
not possibly have draAwi them in the 
hill country (vol. ii. p. ^0). 
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they were brought, or the swiftness of their speed. ^ In 
battle the soldiers rode chargers^, and a passage in the 
Mahawanso shows that tliey managed them by means of 
a rope passed through the nostril, which served as a 
bridle.® Cosmas IndicoplGustes, who considered the 
number of horses in Ceylon in tlie Gth century to be a 
fact of sirlFicient importance to be recorded,' adds, that 
they were imported from Persia, and the merchants 
biinging them were treated with special fav(nir and 
encouragement, their ships being exempted from all 
dues and charges. Marco l\)lo found the export of 
horses from Aden and Ormus to India going on with 
activity in the 13th ceiituiy.^ 

Domestic Dun/iture . — Of the furniture of tlie pri- 
vate dwellings of the Singhalese, such notices as have 
come down to us serve to show that their intercourse 
Avith other Buddhist nations Avas not Avithout its 
inllueuce on their domestic habits. Chairs®, raisetl 
seats footstools and metal lamps Avere articles com- 
paratively unknoAvn to the Hindus, and Avere obviously 
imitated by the Singhalese from tlu; East, from China, 
Siam, or Pegu.® The custom Avhich prevails to the 
present day of covering a chair Avith a Avhite cloth, 
as an act of courtesy in honour of a A’isitor, Avas ob- 
served Avith the same formalities two thousand years 
ago.‘“ Pich betls and Avoollen carpets were in 


^ Si(/han, swift ; dhawa, to run ’ 
3I(di(nra/iH0, ch. xxiii. p. 142^ 180. 

^ Maliawamo, cli. xxii, p. 132 ; 
cli. xxiii. 142. 

^ Tli(‘ Prince Diitiigaimnnu^ when 
securing the niare^which afterwards 
earned him in the war against Jllala, 

stdzed her hy the throat and boring 
her nostril yvith tlu^ point of his 
sword, secured her with his rope.” — 
Mahawanso, ch. x. p. 00. 

^ Marco Polo, ch. xx. r. ii. ; 
ch. xl. 

^ Mahawmiso, cli. xiv. p. 80 ; ch. 
XV. p. 84 • Rajaratnacari, p. 134. 

^ Ibid., cli. xiii. p. 82. 

Ihid.^ xxvii. p. 104. 


^ Mahawanso, ch. xxx. p. 182 ; 
cli. xxxii. p. 102. 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 
437. Chairs are shown on the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis ; and it is pro- 
bably a remnant of (Irecian civilisa- 
tion in Bactria that chairs are still 
used by the moimtaincers of Balkh 
and Bokhara. 

B.C. 307, King Devenipiatissa 
caused a chair to bo so prepared for 
Mahindo. 

Mahawanso, ch. xv. p. 84 ; cli. 
xxiii. ‘p. 129. A four-post bed is 
mentioned B.C. 180. Mahaxcanso, 
ch. xxiv. p. 148. 

Ibid., ch. xiv. p. 82. 
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use at the same early period, and ivory was largely 
employed in inlaying the more sumptuous articles.^ 
Coco-nut shells were used fgr cups and ladles^ ; earthen- 
ware for jugs and ‘drinking cups^ ; copper for water- 
potsf oil-cans, and other utensils ; and iron' for razors, 
needles, and nail-cutters.^ The pingo, formed of a lath 
cut from the stem of tlie areca, or of tlie young coco-nut 
palm, and still used as a yoke in carrying burdens, 
existed at an eajly period^, in tlie same form in wliicli 
it is borne at the present day. It is identical with the 
asilla, an instrument for the same purpose depicted on 
works of Grecian art® and on the monuments of Eg}"|3t. 



at all times an unmitigated despotism ; the king had mi- 
nisters, but only to relieve him of personal toil, and the 
institution of Gam-sabes, or village municipahties, which 
existed in every hamlet, however small, was merely a 
miniature council of the peasants, in which they settled 
all disputes about descent and proprietorship, and main- 
tained the organisation essential to their peculiar tillage ; 
facilitating at the same time the payment of dues to the 
crown, both in taxes and laboiu’. 

Revenue. — The main sources of f evenue were taxes, 


1 MahawansOy ch. xxvii. p. 163, 

« Ihid,y ch. xxvii. p. 104. 

3 Ihid.y ch. XV. p. 86. 

•4 Hajaratnacariy p. 134. 

5 Ihid.y p. 103. This implement is 
identical with the yoke^’ so often 
mentioned in the Old and New Tes- 

VOL. I. 


tament as an emblem of bondage and 
laboiTr ; and figured, with tlie same 
significance, on Grecian sculpture and 
gems. See ayitCj Vol. I. Pt. i. ch. iii, 
p. 114. 

® Aristotle, Rhet, i. 7. 

« 


K K 
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levied both on the land and its produce. These were 
avowedly so oppressive in amount, that the merit of 
having reduced or suspemjed their assessment was 
thought wortliy of being engraved on rocks by the 
sovereigns who could claim it. In the inscriptioit at 
the temple of Dambool, a.d. 1187, the king boasts of 
having “ enriched the inhabitants who had become im- 
poverished by inordinate taxes, and made theiTi opulent 
by gifts of laud, cattle, and slaves, by {'elinquishing the 
revenues for five years, and restoring inheritances, 
and by annual donations of five times the weight of 
the king’s person in gold, precious stones, pearls, and 
silver ; and from an earnest wish that succeeding kings 
should not again impoverish tlie inliabitants of Ceylon 
by levying excessive imposts, he fixed tlie revenue at 
a moderate amount, according to the fertility of tlie 
land.”* 

There was Ukewise an imperial tax upon produce, ori- 
ginally a tenth, but subject to frequent variation." For 
instance, in consideration of the ill-requited toil of fell- 
ing the forest land, in order to take a ci'O]:) of dry grain, 
the .soil being unequal to sustain continued cultivation, 
the same king seeing that “ those who laboured with 
the bill-hook in clearing thorny jungles, earned their 
livelihood distressfnUy,” ordained that this chena culti- 
vation, as it is called, should be for ever exempted from 
taxation. 

Army and Navy. — The military and naval forces of 
Ceylon were chiefly composed of foreigners. The 
genius of the native population was at all times averse 
to arms ; froin the earhest ages, the soldiers employed 
by the crown wete mercenaries, and to this pecu- 
liarity may be traced the first encouragement given to 
the irruptions of the Malabars. These were employed 
both on. land and by «sea in the tliird centuiy before 

Turnouk’s Epitome j App. p. 95 ; I ^ Rock inscription at PollanaiTua^ 
Mahawmisoj ch. xxxiv. p. 211. | a.d. 1187, 
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Christ^ ; and it was not till the eleventh century of our 
era, that a marine was organised for the defence of the 
coast.^ • 

The mode of raising a national force to make war 
agaiflst the invaders, is ddscribed in the Mahawamo^ ; 
the king issuing commands to ten warriors to enlist 
each ten men, and each of this hundred in turn to 
enrol ten more, and each of the new levy, ten others ; 
until “ the wlr 4 )le company embodied were eleven 
thousand one hundred and ten.” 

The troops consisted of four chisses : the “ riders 
on elephants, the cavalry, then those in cTiariots, and the 
foot soldiers,”^ and this organisation continued till the 
twelfth century.^ 

Their arms were “ the five weapons of war,” swords, 
s})ears, javelins, bows, and arrows, and a rope with a 
noose, running in a metal ring called 7iarachanaf’ The 
archers were the main strength of the army, and their 
skill and dexterity arc subjects of frecpient eulogium.^ 


* Mahawamo, ch. xxi. p. 127. 

2 Ihid.^ ch. xxxix. ; Tuknour’s 
MS. Trjinsl. p. 200. 

3 Ihid,^ cli. xxiii. p. 144. 

4 Rajamli, p. 208. The use of ele- 
phaiits ill war is frequently adverted 
to in the Mahawanso, cfi. xxv. p. 
161-17)5, &c. 

5 See tlie inscription on the tablet 
at PollauaiTua, a.d. 1187. 

^ Mahawanso, ch, yii. 48 ; ch. xxv. 
p. 155. 

7 One of the chiefs in the army of 
DutuD:aimunu, B.c. 100, is described 
as combining all the excellences of the 
craft, being at once a sound archer,’’ 
who shot by ear, when his object was 
out of sight ; a lightning archer,” 
whoso arrow was as rapid as a 
thunderbolt; and | ^^sand-archer,” 
who could send the shaft through 
a cart filled with sand and through 
hides an hundred-fold thick.” — Ma- 
hawanso, ch. xxiii. p. 143. In one of 
the legends connected with the early 
life of Gotama, before he attained the 
exaltation of Buddhahood* he is re- 

K 


presented as displaying his strengtli 
by taking a bow which required 
a thousand men to bend it, and 
placing it against the toe of his right 
foot without standing up, he drew 
the string with his finger-nail.”— 
IIakdy’s Manual of Buddhism, eh. 
vii. p. 153. It is remarkable that 
at the present day this is the atti- 
tude assumed by a Veddah, when 
anxious to send an am)w with more 
than ordinary force. The following 
sketcli is from a model in ebony 
executed by a native carver. 



I am not awarc that examples of 
this mode of drawing the bow are to 

2 
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The Eajaratnacari states that the arrows of the 
Malabars were sometimes “ drenched with the poison 
of serpents,” to render recovery impossible.^ Against 
such weapons the Singlialese carried shields, some of 
them covered with plates of the chank shell this shell 
was also sounded in hen of a trumpet^, and the disgrace 
of retreat is implied by the expression that it iU becomes 
a soldier to “ allow his hair to fly behind.”'^ 

Civil Justice. — Civil justice was eSitrusted to pro- 
vincial judges® ; but the King Kirti Nissanga, in the 
great tablet iyscribed rrith liis exploits, which still 
exists at Pollanarrua, has recorded that under t!ie 
behef tliat “ robbers commit tlieir crimes througli 
liunger for wealth, lie gave tlieui whatever riches they 
required, thus relieving tlie country from the alarm ol 
tlieir depredations.”® Toitiire was originally recognised 
as a stage in the administration of the law, and in the 
original organisation of the capital in the fourth century 
before Christ, a place for its infliction was established ad- 
joining the place of execution and the cemetery.'^ It was 
abolished in the third century by King Wairatissa; but 
the frightful punishments of impaling and crushing by 
elephants continued to the latest period of the Ceylon 
monarchy. . ■ 


be found on any ancient monument, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, or Ro- 
man ; but that it was regarded as 
peculiar to the inhabitants of India 
is shown by the fact that Aiiuian 
describes it as something remark- 
able in the Indians in the age of 
Alexander. “ 'OTrXiVtof rrjg 

ovK wiirdg rpoTTOf, dW ot filv 

7r£^oi avroXffL ro^ov ri iVojUT/ictc 

(popWVTl TO TO^OV^ KOI TOVTO KUTU} 

km rrjv yfju Gvrtg Kal rtp ttoSi rtp 
apiartptf avTijiavreg^ oiJrwf Uro^evovuij 
tt)v ViVpT^v km fikya oTriato anayayov 
rfc.” — Arrian, Indica, lib. xvi. Ar- 
rian adds that such was the force 
with which their arrows travelled 
that no substance was strong enough 


to resist them, neither shield, breast- 
plate, nor armour, all of which they 
penetrated. In the account of Brazil, 
by Kidder and Fletcher, Philad. 
185G, p. 558, the Indians of the Ama- 
zon are said to draw the bow with 
the foot, and a figure is given of a 
Caboclo archer in the attitude^ but, 
unlike the Veddah of Ceylon, the 
American uses both feet. 

' Rajaratnacay^i, p. 101. 

* Rajavali, p. 217. 

* Mahawamo, ch. xxv, p. 154. 

^ Rajavalif p. 213. 

^ Inscriptions on the Great Tablet 
at PollananTia. 

6 Ibid. ^ 

^ MahawansOf ch. x. p, GO. 
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Education.— A s the Brahmans had been the first to in- 
troduce the practice of the mechanical arts, so they were 
also the earhest instructors of youtli in the rudiments of 
general knowledge. Pandukabhaya, wlio was afterwards 
Idng, Avas “ educated in every accomplishment by Pandulo, 
a Brahman, who taught him along Avith his OAvn son.”^ The 
Buddhist priests became afterwards the national instructors, 
and a passage in the Rajavali seems to imply that Avriting 
Avas regarded as one of the distinctive accomplishments 
of the priesthood, not often possessed by the laity, as it 
mentions that the brother of the king of Kalany, in the 
second century before Christ, had been taught to Avrite 
by a tirunansi, “ and made such progress that he could 
Avritc as Avell as the tirunansi himself”^ The story in 
the Rajavali of an intrigue Avhich Avas discoA'cred by 
“ the sound of the fall of a letter,” shoAVS that the mate- 
rial then in use in the second (jentury before Christ, was 
the same as at the present day, the prepared leaf of a palm 
tree.^ 

The most popular sovereigns Avere likcAvise the most 
sedulous patrons of learning. Prakrama I. founded 
schools at Pollanarrua ^ ; and it is mentioned Avith due 
praise in the Rajaratnacari, that the King Wijayo Balm 
III., Avho reigned at Dambedenia, A.D. 1240, “ esta- 
blished a school in every village, .and charged the priests 
who superintended them to take nothing from the pupils, 

* MahmvansOj ch. x. p. GO. ^ 3IahmvamOy ch. Ixxii. Upham’s 

^ Rajavali, p. 189. version. voL i. p. 274. • 

3 Ibid, 
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promising that he himself would rew'ard them for their 
trouble.” ^ ^ • 

Amongst the propagators'- of a ^’eligion whoso load- 
ing characteristics are its subtlety and abstractions, it 
may naturally be inferred that argument and casuistry 
held a prominent place in the curriculum of instruction. 
In the story of Mahindo, and the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism, the following display of logic’al acumen is 
ostentatiously paraded as evidence of the4iighly cultivated 
intellect of the neophyte king.‘^ 

For the purpose of asccTtaining the capacity of the gifted 
monarch, Mahindo thus interrogated him : — 

0 king ; what is this tree called ? 

“ The Ambo. 

“ Besides this one, is there any other Ambo-tree ? 

“ There are many. 

“ Besides this Ambo, and those other Ambo-trees, are 
there any other trees on the earth ? 

“ Lord ; there are many trees, but they are m^t Ambo- 
trees. 

“ Besides the other Ambo-trees, and the trees that ai'e 
not Ambo, is there any other ? 

“ Gracious Lord, thi.s Anibo-tree. 

“ Euler of men, thou art wise ! 

“ Hast thou any relations, oh, king ? 

“ Lord, I have many. 

“ King, ai’e there any persons not thy relations ? 

“ There are many Avho are not my relations. 

“ Besides thy relations, and those Avho are not thy rela- 
tions, is there, or is there not, any other human being in 
existence ? 

“■ Lord, there is myself. 

“ Euler of mc;n, Sadhu ! thou art wise.” 

The coui-sc of education suitable for a'^princo in the 
thirteenth century included what was technically termed 
the eighteen sciences : “1. oratory, 2. general know- 


Rajaratnacarij p. 99. 


2 MaliaxmnsOy ch. xiv. p. 79. 
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ledge, 3. grammar, 4. poetry, 5. languages, 6. astro- 
nomy, 7. the art of giving counsel, 8. the means, of 
attaining nirwana \.9. the discrimination of good and evil, 
10. ^hooting with tire bory, H- management of the ele- 
phant, 12. penetration of thoughts, 13. discernment of 
iirvisible beings, 14. etymology, 15. history, 16. law, 17. 
rhetoric, 18. physic.”^ 

Agronomy . — Although the Singhalese derived from the 
Hindus their acquaintirnce, such as it was, with the 
lieavcnly bodies and tlieir movements, together with their 
method of taking observations,' and calculating eclipses®,' 
yet in this hst the term “ astrology ” would describe 
better than “ astronomy ” the science practically cul- 
tivated in Ceylon, which then, as now, had its professors 
in every village to construct horoscopes, and cast the 
nativities of the peasantry. Dutngaimunu, in the 
second century befoi'e Christ, after his victory over 
Elala, commended himself to his new subjects by his 
fatherly cai'e in providing “ a doctor, air astronomer, 
and a priest, for each group of sixteen villages through- 
out the kingdom;”^ and he availed himself of the 
services of the astrologer to nanre the proper day of the 
nroon on which to lay the foundation of his gi’eat religious 
structures.® 

King Bujas Eaja,A.D. 339, increased his claim to poprdar 
acknowledgment by adding “ an astrologer, a devil-dancer, 
and a preacher.”® At the present day the astronomical 
treatises possessed by the Singhalese are, generally speak- 
ing, borrowed, but with considerable variation, from the 
Sanskrit.^ 


1 Xinvana^^ is tho state of sus- 
pended sensation, which constitutes 
the eternal bliss r/ tlio Buddhist in 
a liitiiro state. 

llajaratnacariy p. 100. 

^ A suminarv or the knowledge 
possessed by tlio early Hindus of 
adronmmj and mathematival science 
will bo found in Mountstuart El- 


rniNSTONE’s Ilisiory of India duntig 
the. Ilmdu mid Mahoniedmi Period^^j 
book iii. cli. i. p. 127. 

• ^ Rajaratnacan, p. 40. 

* *Mahaicamo^ ch. xxix. p. 1(39 — 
173. 

^ Tuiinoxtr’s Epitome, p. 27. 

^ Hardy’s Buddhism, ch. i. p. 22* 
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Medicine . — Another branch of royal education was 
medicine. The Singlialese, from their intercourse with 
tJie Hindus, liad ample opportunities fpr acquiring a know- 
ledge of tliis art, which was practised in India befope it 
was known either in Persia or Arabia ; and tliere is rea- 
son to believe tliat the distinction of having been the 
(hscoverers of chemistiy wliich has been so long 
awarded to the Arabs, might with greater justice have 
been claimed for the Hindus. In point “bf antiquity the 
works of Charak and Susruta on Surgery and Materia 
•Medica, belong to a period long anterior to Geber, and 
the earliest writers of Ai'abia ; and served as authorities 
both for them and the Mechaival Greeks.^ Such was their 
celebrity that two Hindu physicians, Manek ajid Saleh, 
lived at Bagdad in the eighth centuiy, at the court of 
Haroun al Kaschid.^ 

One of the edicts of Asoka engraved on the second 
tablet at Girnar, relates to the estabhshment of a 
system of medical administration throughout his do- 
minions, “ as well as in the parts occupied by the 
faithful race as far as Tambaparni (Ceylon), both 
medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals, toge- 
ther with medicaments of all sorts, suitable for animals 
and men.” ^ 

These injunctions of the Buddhist sovereign of 
Magadha were religiously observed by many of the 
kings of Ceyhrn. In the “ register of deeds of piety ” in 
which Dutugaimumi, in the second century before Christ, 
caused to be enrolled the numerous proofs of his de- 
votion to the welfare of his subjects, it was recorded 
that the king had “ maintained at eighteen different 
places, hospitals provided with suitable diet and medi- 
cines prepared by medical practitioners for the infirm.” 
In the second centuiy of- the Christian era, a physician 


^ See Dr. Royle’s Ei^say on the | ^ Journal Asiat Soc. Benyal^ vol. 

Antiquity of Hindu Medicine^ 'o, 04. vii. part. i. p. 150. 

^ Professor Dietz^ quoted by Dr. ^ Maliaivamo, cli. xxxii. p. 100. 
Royle. ' 
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and a surgeon were borne on the establishments of the 
great monasteries *■, and even some of the sovereigns 
acquired renown by, the stddy and practice of physic. 
On ]§ujas Eaja, who became king of Ceylon, a.d. 339, 
the Mahawanso pronounces the eulogium, that he “ pa- 
tronised the virtuous, discountenanced the wicked, ren- 
dered the indigent happy, and comforted the diseased 
by providing medical relief.” He was the author of a 
work on Surger^, which is still held in repute by his 
countrymen ; he built hospitals for the sick and asylums 
for the maimed, and the benefit of his science and skill 
was not confined to his sufjjccts alone, but was equally 
extended to the relief of the lower animals, elephants, 
horses, and other suffering creatures. 

Botany . — Tlie fact that the basis of their Materia 
Medica has been chiefly derived from the vegetable king- 
dom, coupled with the circumstance tha^ their clothing 
and food were both drawn fi-om the same source, may 
have served to give to the Singhalese an early and 
intimate knowledge of plants. It was at one time 
believed that they were likewise possessed of a com- 
])lete and general botanical arrangement; but Moon, 
Avhose attention was closely directed to this subject, 
failed to discover auy trace of a system ; and came 
to the conclusion that, although well aware of the 
various parts of a flower, and their apparent uses, they 
never applied that knowledge to a distribution of plants 
by classes or orders.^ 

Geometry. — The invention of geometry has been 
ascribed to the Egyptians, who were annually obliged to 
ascertain the extent to which their lands had been 
affected by the inundations of the Nile, and to renew 
the obliterated boundaries. A similar necessity led 
to a hke proficiency amongst the people of India aud 


^ Kock inscription at Mihintala, 
A.D. 202. 

^ Mahaivamo, ch. xxxvii. p. 242- 
245. 


^ Moon’s Catalogue of Indigenous 
and Exotic Plaids growing in Ceylon, 
4to. Colombo; 1824; p> 2. 
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Ceylon, the minute subdivision of whose lands under 
their system of irrigation necessitated frequent calcula- 
tions for the definition of limits apd the division of the 
crops.* ^ 

Lightning Conductors. — In connection with physical 
science, a curious passage occurs in the Mahawanso which 
gives rise to a conjectm'e that early in the third century 
after Christ, the Singhalese had some dim idea of the 
electrical nature of hghtning, and a belief, however erro- 
neous, of the possibility of protecting their buildings by 
means of conductors. 

The notices contained in Theophrastus and Pliny 
show that the Greeks and the Eomans were aware of the 
quahty of attraction exhibited by amber and tourmaline.^ 
The Etruscans, according to the early annalists of 
Eome, possessed the power of invoking and compelling 
thunder storqjs.^ Numa Pompilius would appear to 
have anticipated Franklin by drawing lightning from 
the clouds ; and Tullus Hostihus, his successor, was killed 
by an explosion, whilst unskilfully attempting the same 
experiment.'^ 

Ctesias, a contemporary of Xenophon, spent much 
of his fife in Persia, and says that he twice saw the 
king demojistrate the eliicacy of an iron sword planted 
in the ground in chspersing clouds, hail, and lightning^; 


^ The Suriya Sidhanta/' gene- 
rally assigned to the fifth or sixth 
century, contains a system of Hindu 
tngonometiy, which not only goes 
beyond anything known to the 
Greeks, but involves theorems that 
were not discovered in Eurtme till 
the sixteenth century. — Mount- 
BTUART Elpuinstone’s ludia^ b. iii. 
ch. i. p. 129. 

2 The electiical substances hm- 
curium and theamedes ’’ have each 
been conjectured to be the ^Gouraia- 
line” which is found in Ceylon. 

® Vel cogi fulmina vel impetrari.” 
— Pliny, Nai. Hist. lib. ii. ch. lii. 

^ Ihid. There is an interesting 


paper on the subject of the knowledge 
of electricity possessed by the an- 
cients, by Dr. P^alconer in the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Philo- 
soj)hical Society, A.D. 1788, vol. iii. 
p. 279. 

^ PnoTiXJS, who has preserv^ed the 
fragment {^Bihl. Ixxii.), after quoting 
the story of Ctesias as to the iron in 

?uestion being fcland in a mysterious 
ndian lake, adds, regarcling the 
sword, ^^0r;cri Trtfjl avrov on Tnjyvv- 
fxtvoQ Iv ry yr) vs(povQ Kai Kai 

Trp7j(JTrjpwv tcrrlv cnroTpoTraioQ. Kul 
iStiv avrov ravra (prjtri (^aaiXeioQ 

TTOir/davroc.” See Baehr’s Ctesice 
Reliquice, &c., p. 248, 271. 
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and the knowledge of conduction is implied by an ex- 
pression of Lucan, who makes Aruns, the Etrurian flamen, 
concentrate the flasjres of* lightning and direct them 
bene^ith the surface of the earth : — • 

disperses fiilminis i^es 
Colligit, ct terrfe moesto curj^ murmure cendit.” 

Phars. lib. i. v. GOG. 

Til ere is scarcely an indication in any work that has 
come down to lis from tlie first to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that the knowledge of such jihcnomena survived 
in the western world ; but the ‘books of the Singhalese 
contain allusions which demonstrate that in the third 
and in the Jifth century it was the practice in Ceylon 
to apply mechanical devices with the hope of protecting 
edifices from lightning. 

The most remarkable of these passages occurs in 
connection with the following subject. It will be 
remembered that Dutugaimunu, by whom the great 
dagoba, known as the Kuanwelle, was built at Anara- 
japoora, died during the progress of the work, B. c. 137, 
the com})letion of which he entrusted to his brother and 
successor Saidatissa. ' The latest act of the dying 
king was to form “ the square capital on which the 
spire was afterwards to be placed ", and on each side of 
this there was a representation of the sun.” ® Tlie Jia- 
hawamo states biielly, that in obedience to his deceased 
brother’s wishes, Saidatissa, his successor, “ completed 
the pinnacle,” for which the square capital before alluded 
to served as a base ; — but the Dipawanso, a chronicle 
older than the Mahawanso by a century and a half, 
gives a minuter account of this stage of the work, and says 
that this pinnacle, which Saidatissa erected between the 
years 137 and^llO before Christ, was formed of glass.^ 


^ 3faha7vansOy ch. xxxii. p. 198. 
See mite, Vol. I. Pt. Iii. ch. v. p. 358. 
^ Ihtd., cli. xxxi. p. 192. 

^ I bid,, ch. xxxii. p. 193. 

^ Ibid., ch. xxxiii. p. 200. 


^ Ivarap^si khnra-pindmi maha 
thup5 varuttame.’’ For this refer- 
ence to the Dipawanso I am indebted 
to Mr. 1)e Alavis of Colombo. 
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A subsequent king, Amanda, a.d. 20, fixed on the 
spire a chatta (in imitation of the white umbrella, em- 
blematic of 'royalty) \ and two centuries later, San- 
ghatissa, who reigned A.D. 234 to 246, “caused this 
chatta to be gilt, and set four gems in the centre of the 
four emblems of the sgn, each of which cost a lac.” ^ 
And now follows the passage which is interesting from 
its reference, however obscure, to the electrical nature of 
lightning. The Mahawanso continues : he in hkc man- 
ner placed a glass pinnacle on the spire to serve as a 
protectmi agahist lujhtmmjr ® 

The term “ waj ira-chumbatan ” in the original Pali, 
Avhich Turnour has here rendered “a glass pinnacle,” 
ought to be translated “ a diamond hoop,” both in this 
passage and in another in the same book in which 
it occurs.^ The form assumed by the upper portion of 
the dagoba would therefore resemble the annexed sketch. 


* MahaimnsOy ch. xxxv. p. 215. 

^ Ihid.j ch. xxxvi. p. 229. 

^ Ibuh^ ch. xxxvi. p. 220. Thia be- 
lief in the power of averting light- 
ning by mechanical means^ prevailed 
on the continent of India as well as 
in Ceylon, and one of the early Ben- 
galese histories of the temple of Jug- 
geniauth, written between the years 
A.D. 470 and a.d. 520, says that when 
the building was completed, ^ned- 
clmkro was placed at the top of the 
temple to prevent the falling of 
thunderbolts.” In an account of tlie 
modem temple which replaced this 
ancient structure, it is stated that 
it bore a loadstone at the top, which, 
as it drew vessels to land, was seized 
and canned oft' two centuries ago by 
sailors.” — Asiat. lies. vol. xv. p. 327. 

In describing the events in the 
reign of Dhatu-Sena, the king at 
whose instance and during whose reign 
the Mahawamo was written by his 
uncle Mahanamo, between the years 
A.D. 459, 477, the author, who was 
contemporary with the occurrence he 
relates, says, that at the three prin- 
cipal chetyas (dagobas) he made a 
golden chatta^and a diamond hoop 
{tvajira-chumhatem) for each.” — Ma- 


hawansOj ch. xxxviii. p. 259. Similar 
instances of gems being attached to 
the chattas of dagobas are recordi'd 
in tlie .same work, ch. xlii. and else- 
wlu‘re. 

The original passage r(‘lativo to 
the diamond hoop placed by Sangha- 
tissaruns thus in Pali, Wisun sata- 
saliassagglie chaturdclia mahanianin 
mnjjhd chatunnan suriyanan thapa- 
pe.si maliipati ; thupassa vmddhani 
Udha (ma(/(/h<m wajira^chumlMdmij^ 
which Mr. Be Alwis translates : 

The king caused to be set four 
gems, each of the value of a lac, in 
the centre of the four emblems of the 
sun, and likewise an invaluable ada- 
mantine (or diamond) ring on the top 
of the thvjm (the slirine).” Some difti- 
culty existed in Tuknouk’s mind as to 
the rendering to be given to tluise two 
last words “ xvojira-chumhatan'^ Prof, 
n. If. Wilson, to whom I have sub- 
mitted the sentei>ee, says, Wajira 
is either ^diamond,’ or ^adamant,’ or 
^ the thunderbolt of Indra ; ’ ” and with 
him the most learned Pali scholars in 
Ceylon entirely concur ; De Saeam, 
the Maha-Moodliar of the Governor’s 
Gate, the Rev. Mr. Gooeely, Mr. De 
Alwis, Pepole the High Priest of 
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The chief interest of the 
“ to serve as a protection 
against lightning^'" which d© 
not belong to the Ynetrical 
text *of the Mahawanso, bnt 
are taken from tlie expla- 
natory notes appended to it. 
I liave stated elsewhere, tliat 
it was tlie practi«c of authors 
who wrote in Pali verse, to 
attach to the text a com- 
mentary in prose, in order 
to illustrate the obscurities 
incident to the obligations 
of rhythm. In this in- 

tlio Asp^lria (who was TuKNOxrii’y 
iiisiriKitor in Pali); Wattegamine 
Un^n'anse of Kandy, Pulletgamoxe 
IlNNANSEof Galle, liATUWANTEDAWE; 
of Colombo, and De SoYZA,the trans- 
lator JMoodliar to the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s OlTice. Mr. De Alwis says, 
The ana(/(jhn)i, Gn valuable’ 

or ^ priceless,’ immediately preeedinp^ 
and qualifying ivajira in the original 
(but omitted by Tumour in the 
translation), shows that a substance 
far more valuable than glass must 
have been meant.” Chumhatany'* 
ITof. Wilson supposed to be the Ihili 
equivalent to the Sanskrit 
the kisser or attractor of steel ; ” the 
question, he says, is whether wajira 
is to be considered an adjective or 
part of a compound substantive^ 
whether the phrase is a diamotid- 
maf/net pinnacle, or condactor, or a 
conductor or attractor of the thundery- 
holt, Tn the latter case it would 
intimate that the Singhalese hadano- 
tion of lightning c^^nductors. Mr. De 
Alwis, however, and Mr. Gogerly 
agree that chumba^« is the same both 
in Sanskrit and Pali, whilst chumba/n 
is a Pali compound, which means a 
circular prop or mppoH, a ring on 
which something rests, or a roU of 
cloth formed into a circle to form a 


story centres in the words 



A. Crown of (he Dagnba. 

B. The capital, with tlie sun on each of the 

four sides, 
c. The spire. 

D. 'I'he umbridla or chatta, 

K. The “ chumbatan,” or dianaond circlet. 


stand for a vessel ; so that the term 
must be ctmstnied to mean a diamond 
circlet, and the passage, transposing 
the order of the words, will read 
literally thus : 

thapapcsl tatha muddhani thupassa 
he placed in like manner on the top of the thupo 
anagghan wajira-chumbatan. 
a valuable diamond hoop, 

Turnouii wrote his trmislation whilst 
residing at Kandy and with the aid 
of the priests, who being ignorant of 
English could only assist him to 
Singhalese equivalents for Pali words. 
Hence lie was probably led into the 
mistake of confounding ivajira, which 
signifies ‘diamond,” or an instrument 
for cutting diamonds, with the modern 
word widura, which bears the same 
impoiT blit is colloquially used by 
the Kandyans for ^‘gla.ss.” However, 
as glass as well as the diamond is an 
insulator of electricity, the force of 
the passage would be in no degree 
altered whichever of the two sub- 
stances was really particulansed. 
Turnour was eq^ually uncertain as 
to the meaning ot ckumhatan, which 
in cftio instance he has translated a 
“pinnacle,” and has left in the other 
without any English equivalent, sim- 
ply calling “wajira-chumbatan” a 
“chumbatan of glass.” — Mahaivanso^ 
ch. xxxviii. p. 259. 
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Stance, the liistorian, who was the kinsman and intimate 
fiiend of the king, by Avhoso ordez' tlie glass pinnacle 
was raised in the fifth century, probably felt that 
the stanza descriptive of the placing of the first of 
those costly instruments in the reign of Sanghadssa, 
required some elucidation, and therefoi’e inserted a 
passage in the “ tika,” by which his poem was accom- 
panied, to explain that the motive of its erection was 
“/or the purpose of averting the dangers, of lightnmg” ^ 
The two passages, taken in conjunction, leave no 
room for* doubt that the object in jzlacing the diamond 
hozzp on the dagoba, was to turn aside the stroke of the 
thunderbolt. Eut the question still I’cmains, whethei', at 
that veiy eaidy peiiod, the people of Ceylon had a con- 
ception, (however crude and erroneous,) of the nature 
of electricity, and the relative powers of conducting and 
non-conducting bodies, such as would induce them to place 
a mistaken reliance upon the contrivance described, as 
being calculated to ensure their pei'sonal safety ; or Avhe- 
ther, as religious devotees, they presented it as a costly 
offering to propitiate the mysterious power that con- 
trols tiie elements. The thing affixed was however so 
insignificant in value, comjzarcd with the stupendous 
edifice to be protected, that the latter supposition is 
scarcely tenable : — the dagoba itself Avas an offeidng, on 
the construction of Avhich the Avcalth of a kingdom had 
been lavished ; besides which it enshrined the holiest of 
all conceivable objects — portions of the deified body of 
Gotania Buddha himself ; and if these were not already 


^ The explanatory sentence in the 
tika ” is as follows : 

Thupassa muddhani tatha naggha 
wajira-chiimhatanti tathewe malia 
thupassa muddhani satasahasaggha 
nikan maha manincha patitha petwa 
tassahetta asani upaddawa widdnansa 
natthan adhara walayamewa katwa 
anaggha wajira-chumbatancha puje- 
seti atho.” 

Mr. De Saram and Mr. De Alwis 
concur in translating this passage as 


follows, In like manner having 
placed a large gem, of a lac in value, 
on the top of the great thupa, he 
fixed below it, for the purpose of de-- 
stroying the dangers of lightning ^ an 
invaluable diamonSl chumbatan^ hav- 
ing made it like a supporting nng or 
circular rest.’^ Words equivalent to 
those in italics^ Mr. Turnour em- 
bodied in his translation, but placed 
them betT\"een brackets to denote 
that they were a quotation. 
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secured from the perils of lightning by tlieir innate 
sanctity, their safety could scarcely be enhanced by the 
addition of a diamond hoop.^ - • 

The conjecture is," therefore, forced on us, that the 
Siiiglmlese, in that remote era, had observed some phy- 
sical facts, (or learned their existence from others,) which 
suggested the idea that it might be practicable, by some 
mechanical device, to ward ofi’ the danger of lightning. 
Il is just possible that having ascertained that glass 
or precious stones acted as insulators of electricity, it 
may have occurred to them that one or both might be 
employed as preservative charms. Modern science is 
enabled promptly to condemn this reasoning, and to 
pronounce that the expedient, so far from averting, would 
fcMirfully add to the peril. But in the infancy of inquiry 
the observation of eflects precedes the comprehension of 
causes, and whilst it is obvious that nothing attained by 
the Singhalese in the third century anticipated the great 
discoveries relative to the electric nature of lightning, 
which were not announced till the seventeenth or 
eighteenth, we cannot but feel that the contrivance 
described in the Maliawanso was one likely to originate 
amongst an ill-informed people, who had witnessed 
certain phenomena the sources of which they were un- 
able to trace, and from which tliey were • incapable of 
deducing any accurate conclusions. ^ 


’ I have been told tliat witliin a surmount the lightning conductors 
comparatively recent period it was of the Admiralty and some other 
customary in this country, from some Goveniment buildings with a glass 
motive not altogether apparent, to summit. 
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The wiliaras and monasteries of the Buddliist piiest- 
liood are the only depositaries in Ceylon of the national 
literature, and in these are tp be found quantities of ola 
books on an infinity of subjects, some of them, especially 
those relating to rehgion and ecclesiastical history, being 
of the remotest antiquity. 

Works of the latter class are chiefly written in Pali. 
Treatises on astronomy, mathematics, and physics are 
almost exclusively in Sanskrit, whilst those on general 
literature, being comparatively recent, arc composed in 
Elu, a dialect which diflers fi'om the colloquial Sin- 
ghalese rather in style than in structure, having been 
liberally enriched by iucorjioration from Sanskrit and 
Pali.^ But of the works which have come doevn’to 
us, ancient as well as modern, so great is the pre- 
ponderance of those in Pali and Sanskrit, tliat the 
Singhalese can scarcely be said to have a literatm'e in 
their national dialect ; and in the books which they do pos- 
sess, so utter is the dearth of invention or originality, that 
almost all which are not either ballads or conqiilations, 
are translations from one or other of the, two learned 
languages. 

I. Pali. — Works in Pali arc written, like those 
of Burmah and Siam, not in Nagari or any peculiar 
character, but in the vernacular alpliabet. Of these, 
as might naturally be expected, the vast majority ai'c on 
subjects connected with Buddliism, and next to tliein 
in point of number are grammars and grammatical com- 
mentaries. 

The original of the great Pali grammar of Kachcha- 


cords that Kin^ Prakrama Bahu I. 
made it a rule that when permanent 
grants of land were to bo made to 
those who had perfonned meritorious 
seryices^ such behests should^not be 
evanescent like lines drawn on water, 
by being inscribed on leaves to bo 
destroyed by rats and white ants, 
but engraved on plates of copper; so 
as to endure do posterity.’^ 


1 Tcjunouk’s In trod, to the Maha- 
wmisOj p. xiii. A critical account of 
the Elu will be foimd in an able 
and learned ess^y on the language 
and literature of Ceylon by Mr. J. 
1)e Alwis, prefixed to his English 
translation of the Sidath Sauf/ara, a 
grammar of Singhalese, writtim in 
the fouideenth centuiy. Colombo, 
1852. lutrod. p. xxvii. xxxvii. 
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yano is now lost, but its principles survive in nu- 
merous text-books and ti'catises, written at succeeding 
periods to replace itd Suck is the passion for versifi- 
cation, probably as *an assistant to memory, that nearly 
ever^ Singhalese work, ancient as well as modern, is com- 
posed in rhyme, and even the repulsive abstractions of 
Syntax have found an Alvarez and been enveloped in 
metrical disguise. 

Of the sacreci writings in Pah, the most renowned are 
the Pitakattayan, literally “ The Three Baskets,” whicli 
embody the doctrines, discourses, and thscipline of the 
Buddhists, and so voluminous is this collection that its 
contents extend to 592,000 stanzas ; and the Atthakatha 
or commentaries, which arc as old as the fifth century ", 
contain 301,550 more. From their voluminousness, the 
Pittakas are seldom to be seen complete, but there are 
few of the superior temples in which one or more of the 
se]):iratc books may not be found. 

The most popular portion of the Pittakas are the 
legendary talcs, rvliich profess to have been related by 
Gotamo Buddha himself, in his Sutras or discourses, and 
Avere collected under the title of Pansiya-panas-jataka- 
2 )ota, or the “ Five hundred and fifty Births.” The series 
is designed to commemorate events in his OAvn career, 
during the states of existence through which he passed 
preparatory to his reception of the Buddhahood. In 


^ The Rev. R. Spence IIaiuiy, to 
whom I am indebted for mueli valu- 
able iufonnatiou on the subject of 
the literature current at the present 
day in Ceylon, published a list in the 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Asiatic Society for 1848, in which ho 
gave the titles of 4G7 works in Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Elii, collected by him- 
self during his residence in Ceylon. 
Of these about 80 are in Sanskrit, 
150 in Elu (or Singhalese), and the 
remainder in Pali, either with or 
without translations. Of the Pali 
books 20 are either grammars or 
treatises on grammar. 

This catalogue of Mr. TIardy is, 


however, by no means to be re- 
garded as perfect ; not only because 
several are omitted, but because 
many are but excerpts from larger 
works. The titles are seldom de- 
scriptive of the contents, but in 
true Oriental taste are drawn from 
emblems and figures, such as Light, 
Gems,” and ‘^Flowers.” The au- 
thors’ names are rarely known, and 
the language or style seldom aflbnls 
an indfeation of the age of the com- 
position. 

* They were translated into Pali 
from Singhalese by Ruddhaghoso, 
A.D. 420. — Mahaxvansoj c. xxxvii. 
p. 252. 
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structure and contents these bear a striking resemblance 
to the Jewish Talmud, combining, with aphorisms and 
maxims, philological explanations of the divine text, 
stories illustrative of its doctrines, into which not only 
saints and heroes, but also "animals and inanimate ob- 
jects, are introduced, and not a few of the fables that 
pass as ^sop’s are to be found in the Jatakas of Ceylon. 
There are translations into Singhalese of the greater part 
of its contents, and so attractive arc its narratives tliat tlie 
natives will hsten the hvelong night to recitations from 
its pages. ^ 

The other Pah works ^ embrace subjects in connection 
with cosmography and the Buddhist theories of the uni- 
verse ; the distinctions of caste, topograpliical narratives, 
a few disquisitions on medicine, and books wliich, like 
the Mihndaprasna, or “ Questions of Milinda’’ ® witliout 
being canonical give an orthodox summary of the national 
religion. 

But the chefs-d'mii're of Pali literature are their chro- 
nicles, the Dipawanso, Mahawanso, and others; of whicli 
the most important by far is the Ilahati'anso and its 
tikas or commentaries. It stands at the head of tlie 
historical literature of the East ; unrivalled by any- 
thing extant in Hindustan C the wildness of wliosc chro- 


^ IIaedy’s Buddhism, ch. v. p. 08. 

^ A lucid account of the jirincipal 
Pali works in connection with reli- 
gion will be found in the Appendix 
to IIaedy’s Mamml of Buddhism, 
p. 500, and in Hardy’s Eastern 
Monachism, pp. 27, 815. 

^ The title of this popular work 
has given rise to a very curious con- 
jecture of Tumour’s. It professes to 
contain the dialectic controversies of 
Naga-sena, through whose instru- 
mentality Buddhism was introduced 
into Kasnmir, with Milinda, who was 
the Eria of an adjoining c6untiy, 
called Sagala, near the junction of 
the rivers Eavi and Chenab, These 
discussions must have taken place 
about the year B.c. 43. Now Sagala 
is identical with Sangala, the people 


of which, according to Amian, made 
a bold rf^sistance to the advance of 
Alexander the Great beyond the 
Hydraotes; and it has been sup- 
posed by Sir Alexander Burnos to 
nave occupied the site of Lahore. 
Its sovereign, therefore, wlio em- 
braced the doctrines of Buddha, was 
probably an Asiatic Greek, and Tur- 
NOTJR suggests that the Yons ” or 

Yonicas ’ who, according to the 
Milinda-prasna, formed his body- 
guard, were either Greeks or the 
descendants of reeks from Ionia. 
— Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., v. 523 j 
Hardy’s Manual of Bmldhism, p. 
512 Eeinaud, Memoire sur VInae. 
p. 05. 

^ L.\ssen, Indis, AU., vol. ii. p. 13 
—15. 
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iiology it controls ; and unsuqiasscd, if it be equalled, 
by the native annals of China or Kashmir. So conscious 
were the Singhalese kings bf the value of this national 
monument, that its continuation was an object of royal 
solicitude to successive dynasties ^ from the third to 
the . thirteenth century ; and even in the decay of the 
monarchy the compilation was performed in A.D. 1G96, 
by an unknown hand, and, finally, brought down to 
A.D. 1758 by ofdcr of one of the last of the Kandyan 
kings. 

Of the chronicles thus carefully constructed, which 
exhibit in theu' marvellously preserved leaves the 
study and elaboration of upwards of twelve hundred 
years, Prinsep, supreme as an authority, declared 
that they served to “ clear away tlie chief of dif- 
ficulties m Indian genealogies, which seem to have 
l)ccn intentionally falsified by the Brahmans and thrown 
back into remote anticpiity, in order to confound their 
Buddhist rivals.” ^ • 

But they display in their mysterious rhymes few 
facts or revelations to repay the ordinaiy reader for 
the labour of their perusal. Written exclusively by 
the Buddhist priesthood, tiicy present the meagre cha- 
racteristics of the souViess system which it is tireir 
])urpose to extol. No occurrence finds a record in 
their pages which does not tend to exalt the genius of 
Buddhism or commemorate the acts of its patrons : 
the reigns of the monarchs who erected temples for its 
worship, or consecrated shrines for its rehes, are traced 
with tiresome precision ; even where their accession 


^ CosmasInbico-pleustes, Edrtst, 
Abou-zeyi)^ and ctlmost all the tra- 
vellers and geogi’apliers of the middle 
ages, liave related, as a trait of the 
native rulers of Ceylon, their em- 
ployment of annalists to record the 
history of the kingdom. — Edeisi, 
dim. i. sec. 8, p. 3. 

* Peinsep, in a private letter to 


Tumour, in 1830, speaking of the 
singular value of the Mahawamo in 
collating the chronolo^ of India, 
says, ^^had your Buddhist chronicles 
been accessible to Sir W. Jones and 
Wilford, they would have been 
greedily seized to coiTCct anomalies 
at every step.” 
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was achieved by usurpation and murder, their hvcs 
are. extolled for piety, provided they were charac- 
terised by hberality to the church ; whilst those 
alone are stigmatised as impious and consigned to 
long continued torments, whose reigns are undis- 
tinguished by acts conducive to the exaltation of the 
national worship^ 

The invasions which disturbed the tranquilhty of the 
throne, and the schisms which rent tke unity of the 
church, are described with painful elaboration ; but we 
search in vain for any instructive notices of the people 
or of their pursuits, for any details of their social con- 
dition or illustration of their intellectual progress. 
Although the conimerce of all nations swept for 
ages along the shores of Ceylon, and the ships of 
China and Arabia made its ports their emporiums ; 
the national chronicles, whose compilation was an 
object of solicitude to successive dynasties, are silent 
regarding such, adventurous expeditions ; and utterly 
inthfferent to all that did not affect the progress of 
Buddldsm or minister - to the interests of the priest- 
hood.^ 


^ Asoka, who put to death one 
hundred brothers/’ to secure the 
throne to himself, is described in the 
Mahawanso, ch. v. p. 21, as a prince 
^^of piety and supernatural wisdom.” 
Even Malabar infidels, who assassi- 
nated the Buddhist kings, are ex- 
tolled as righteous sovereigns ” 
(Mahaimnso, ch. xxi. p. 127) ; but a 
Buddhist king who caused a priest 
to be put to death who was believed 
to be guilty of a serious crime, is 
consigned by the Rajavali to a hell 
with a copper roof so hot that the 
waters of the sea are dried as they 
roll above it.” — TUyavali^ p. 192. 

2 It has been surmised that in the 
intercourse which subsisted between 
India and the western world by way 
of Alexandria and I’ersia, and which 
did not decline till the sixth or seventh 
century, tlie iiifluences of Nestorian 
Christianity may have left their im- 


press on the genius and literature 
of Buddhism ) and in the legends 
of its historians one is struck by 
the many passages that suggifst a 
similarity to events rficorded in tlni 
Jewish Scriptures. The coincidence 
may also be accounted for by tlio 
close proximity of a Jewish race in 
Affghanistan (the descendants of 
those carried away into captivity by 
Shalmanasar) which eventually ex- 
tended itself along the west coast of 
India, and became the progenitors 
of the Hebrew colony thair still in- 
habits the south of the Bekkan near 
Cochin, and knovjn as the Black 
Jews of Malabar.” The influence of 
this immigration is perceptible in the 
sacred books, both of the Brahmans 
and Buddhists ; the laws of Menu 
present some striking resemblances 
to the law of Moses, and it was pro- 
bably from a knowledge of the con- 
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II. Sanskrit. — In Sanskrit or translations from it, 
the Singhalese have preserved their principal treatises 


1 

tents 0 ^ the Hebrew rolls still possessed 
by this remnant of the dispersion that* 
the Euddhists borrowed the nume- 
rous incidents which we find re-pro- 
duced in the historiojd books of 
Ct',ylon. Thus the aborif^dues, when 
subdued by their Beng-al invaders^ 
wore forced, like the Israelites, by 
their masters ^^to make bricks” for 
the construction of their stupendous 
edifices ch. xxviii.). 

On the occasion of buildinpf the 
great dagoba, the Ruanwellt^, at 
Anarajapoora, n.c. IGl, tlic materials 
wei-o all pr(‘pared at a distance, and 
brought ready to be deposited in 
their places xxvii.) ; as 

on the occasion of building the first 
temple at Jerusalem, ^Hhe stone was 
made ready before it was brought, so 
that there was neitluT hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron heard whilst 
it was building.” The parting of 
the Red Sea fo permit the march of 
the fugitive Ilebniws has itscou»tor- 
part in the exploit of the King Oaja 
Eahu, A. I). 109, who, when marching 
his army to the coast of India, in 
order to bring back the Singhalese 
from captivity in Chola, smote the 
waters of the sea till they parted, so 
that he and his army marched througli 
without wetting the soles of their 
f('et.” — Rqjarainacarij p. 59. King 
]\Iaha Sen (a.d. 275), seeking a relic, 
had the mantle of Buddha lowered 
down from heaven : and Buddha 
had, previously, in designating Kas- 
yapa as liis successor, transmitted 
to him his robe as Elijah let fall 
his mantle upon Elisha. (ItaJavalij 
p. 288 ; IIaiidy’s Ormdal Mona^ 
chism, p. 110.) There is a resem- 
blance too between the apotheosis 
of Dutugaimunu and the translation 
of Elijah when in a chariot and 
horses of fire he went up into 
heaven” (2 Kings, ii. 11); — accord- 
ing to the Mahaivanso^ ch. xxii. p. 100, 
when the Singhalese king was dying, 
a chariot was seen descending from 
the sky and his disembodied spirit 
manifested itself standing in the car 


in which he drove thrice round the 
great shrine, and then bowing down 
to the attendant priesthood, lie de- 
larted for tusita” (the Buddhists’ 
leaven). The ceremonial and dog- 
matic coincidences arc equally re- 
markable ; — constant allusion is made 
to the practice of the kings to wash 
the feet of the priests and anoint 
them with oil.” — Mahaioanso^ ch. xxv. 
— x:^x. In conformity with tho 
denunciation that the sins of tho 
fathers were to bo visited on tlie 
children, the Jews inquired whether 
a man’s parents did commit sin 
that he was bom biind P ” (John, ix. 
8) ; and in like manner, in tho 
liaJavaUy the perjury of Wijayo 
(who had repudiated his wife after 
swearing fidelity to her) was visited 
on the piuson of the King Pandu- 
wasa,” his nephew, who was afflicted 
with insanity in consequence (Ilaja- 
vaUy pp. 17K — 178). Tlie account in 
the llajarntnacan of King Batiya 
Tissa (n.c. 20), who was enabled to 
ont(‘r tho RuanwelltS dagoba by tho 
secret passage knoAvni only to tho 
priest.s, and to discover their wealth 
and treasures deposited within, has 
a close resemblance to the descent 
of Daniel and King Astyages into 
the temple of Bel, by the privy en- 
trance under the table, wlierebv the 
priests entered and consumed the 
offerings made to tho idol (Bel and 
the Dragon, Apocr\qi. ch. i. — xiii. ; 
Hajaratnacany p. 4^")). The inex- 
tinguishable fire which was for ever 
burning on the altar of God (Le- 
viticus, ch. vi. 18) resembles tho 
lamps that burned, for 5000 years 
continually in honour of Buddha 
(^MahaicamOj ch. Ixxxi. ; Rajamfna- 
cari^ p. 49) ; and these agaiif had their 
imitators in the lamp of Mineiwa, 
which was never permitted to go out 
in the temple at Athens ; and in the 
\vxvoif rtrT/3c(7ror, which was for ever 
burning in the temple of Ammon. 
The miracle of feeding the multitude 
by our Saviour upon ta few loaves 
and fishes, is repeated in the Malut^ 
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on physical science, cosmography, materia medica, and 
surgery. From it, too, they have borrowed tlie limited 
knowledge of astronomy, pfissessec^ by the individuals 
who combined with astrology and the casting of .nati- 
vities, the practice of palmistry and the interpretation 
of dreams. In Sanskrit, they have treatises on music 
and painting, on versification and philology ; and their 
translations include a Singhalese version of tliose ])or- 
tions of the liamayana, which commoaiorate the con- 
quest of Lanka. 

I TT . Elu AND Singhalese. — There is no more 
striking evidence of the intellectual inferiority of the 
modern, as compared with the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceylon, than* is afforded by the popular literature of 
the latter, and the contrast it presents to the works of 
former ages. Descending from the gravity of religious 
disquisition and the dignity of histoiy and science, the 
authors of later times have been content to limit 
their efforts to works of fiction and amusement, and to 
ballads and doggerel dcscriptioiis of places or passing 
events. 

But, to the credit of the Singhalese, it must be 


ivanso, where a divinely endowed 
princess fed Pandukabliaya^ b.c. 437, 
and five hundred of his followers 
with the repast which she was taking 
to her father and his reapers, the re- 
freshment being scarcely diminished 
in quantity as if one person only 
had eaten therefrom.’^ — Mahawanso, 
ch. X. p. 62. The preparation of the 
high road for the procession of the 
sacred bo-tree after its landing (3/rt- 
luiimnso, ch. xix. p. 116h and the 
order to clear a road tnrough the 
wilderness for the march of the king 
at the inauguration of Buddhism, 
recall the words of the prophet. 
Prepare j^e the way of the Lord, 
make straight a highway in the 
desert.” (Isaiah, xl. 3.) And we 
are reminded of the prophecy of 


Isaiah as to the kingdom of peace, in 
which the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid and the calf with the lion, 
and a young child shall lead them,” 
by the Singhalese historians, in de- 
scribing the religious repose of the 
kingdom of Asoka under the in- 
fluence of the religion of Buddha, 
where the elk and the wild hog 
were the guardians of the gardens 
and fields, and the tiger led forth the 
cattle to graze and reconducted them 
in- safety to theie pens.” — Malia- 
wamoj ch. V. p. 22. The narrative 
of the judgment of Solomon,” in 
the matter of the contested child 
(1 Kings, ch. iii.), has its parallel in 
a story in every respect similar in 
the Pansyiapanas-j ataka. — Egbert’s 
Orient. Illmir, p. 191, 
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said, that their compositions, however satirical or 
familiar they may be, are entirely free from the 
hcentiousness which disfi^res similar productions in 
India; and that if deficient in imagination and grace, 
tlieir verses arc equally * exempt -from grossness and 
indelicacy. 

The Siimhalese lanmia^o is so flexible that it admits 

? o o o 

every description of ihythm ; of this the versifiers 
have availed themselves to exhibit eveiy variety of 
stanza and measure, and every native, male or female, 
can recite mnnbers of their •favourite ballads. Their 
graver productions consist of poems in honour, not of 
Euddlia alone, but of deities taken from the Hindu 
rantheon, — Patine, Siva, and Ganesa, panegyrics 
upon almsgiving, and couplets embodying apliorisms 
and morals. 

A considei’ablc number of the Sutras or Discourses 
of Buddlia have been translated into the vernacular 
from Pali, but the most popular of aU are the jatakas, 
the Singhalese versions of which are so extended, that 
one copy alone fills 2000 olas or palm leaves, each 
twenty-nine inches in length and containing nine hn*cs 
in a page. 

The other works in Singhalese are on subjects con- 
nected with history, such as the Rajavali and Baja rat- 
nacari, on grammar and lexicography, on medicine, 
topography, and other analogous subjects. But in 
all their productions, though invested with the trap- 
pings of verse, there is an avoidance alike of what 
is practical and true, and an absence of aU that is in- 
yentive and poetic. They contain nothing that appeals 
to the heart or the affections, and their efforts of 
imagination aspire not to please or to elevate, but to 
astonish ancf bewilder by exaggeration and fable. 
Their poverty of resources leads to endless repetitions 
of the same epithets and incidents ; books arc multiphed 
at the present day chiefly by extracts from works of 
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established popularity, and the number of qualified 
writers is becoming annually less from the altered cir- 
cumstances of the island and the dechne of those 
institutions and prospects which formerly stimulated , the 
ambition of the Buddhist priesthood, and inspired a 
love of study and learning. 
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BUDDHISM AND DEMON-WOESIIIP.^ 

It is difficult to* attempt any condensed, and at the same 
time perspicuous, sketcfi of the national rchgion of Ceylon 
— a difficulty which arises not 'merely from the volumi- 
nous obscurity of its sacred history and records ; but still 
more from confusion in the variety of forms under which 
Buddhism exhibits itself in various locahties, and the 
divergences of opinion ■wdiich prevail as to its tenets 
and belief. The antiquity of its worship is so extreme, 
that doubts still hang over its origin and its chronological 
relations to the religion of Bralima. Whether it took its 
rise in Hindustan, or in countries farther to the West, and 
Avhether Buddhism Avas the original doctrine of which 
Brahmanism became a corriqition, or Brahmanism the 
original and Buddhism an effort to restore it to its 
pristine purity are questions which have yet to be 


’ Tlio details of tlic following* 
chapter have been principally taken 
from Sir J. Tennent’s 

Christia)iity in Ceylon, ch. v. 

^ Those early writers on the reli- 
gions of India who drew their infor- 
mation exclusively from Brahmanical 
sources, incline to favour the preten- 
sions of that system as the most an- 
cient of the two. Klaproth, a profound 
authority, was of this opinion ; but in 
later times the translations of the 
Pali records and other sacred volumes 
of Buddhism in Western India, Cey- 
lon, and Nepal, have inclined tlie 
preponderance of opinion, if not in 
favour of the superior antiquity of 
Buddhism, at least in support of 
its contemporaneous development. 
A emnmaiy of the arguments in 


favour of the superior antiquity of 
Buddhism wdll be found in the 
&e., by Colonel Sykes, in 
the 12th volume of the Asiatic 
Journal — and in the Essai sar 
r Oriyine dcs Principaux Peuples An^ 
cigis, par F. L. M. iNlAuriED, 
chap. viii. The arguments on the 
side of those who look on Brahman- 
ism as the original, are given by 
Mohntstuakt Elbuinstoxe in his 
Ilistoip of India, vol. i. b. ii. c. 4. 
An able disquisition will be found in 
Max MbLLEii’s llistonj of Sanskrit 
Liter^turcj pp. 83, 2G0, &c. Mr. 
Gogerly, the most accomplished 
student of Buddhism in Ceylon, says 
its sacred books expressly demonstrate 
that its doctrines had been preached 
by the twenty-four Buddhas who 
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adjusted by the results of Oriental research.^ It is, how- 
ever, estabhshed by a concurrence of historical proofs, 
that many centuries before 'the era of Christianity the 
doctrines of Buddha were enthusiastically cultivated in 
Bahar, the Magadha, or country of tlie Magas, wliose mo- 
dern name is identified with the Wiharas or monasteries of 
Buddhism. Thence its teachers dilTused themselves ex- 
tensively throughout India and the countries to the east- 
ward; — upwards of two tliousand years ago it became tlic 
national religion of Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago ; 
and its tenets have been adopted througliout the vast re- 
gions wliich extend from Sibei-ia to Siam, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to tlic Avestern shores of tlie Pacific.''’ 

Looking to its influence at the present day over at 
least three hundred and fifty millions of human beings 
— exceeding one-third of the human race — it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the religion of Buddha is the most 
Avidely diflused that uoav exists, or that has over existed 
since the creation of mankind.'^ 


had lived' prior to Gotama, in 
periods incredibly remote ; but that 
they had entindy disappeared at 
the time of Gotama's birth, so 
that ho re-discovered the whole, 
and revivi’d an extinguished or 
nearly extinct scliool of pliiloso- 
phy. — Notes on Buddhism by the 
Key. Mr. Gogekly, Appendix to 
Lee’s Translation of llibeyro, p. 
265. 

^ The celebrated temple of Som- 
nauth was originally a Buddhist 
foundaton, and in the worship of 
Jaggeniath, to whose orgies all ranks 
are admitted without distinction of 
caste, there may still be traced an 
influence of Buddhism, if not a direct 
Buddhistical origin. Colonel Sykes 
is of opinion that the sacred tooth of 
Buddha was at one time depocited 
and worshipped in the great Temple 
of Kalinga, now dedicated to J agger- 
nath, by the Princes of Orissa, who 
in the fourth century professed the 
Buddhist religion. * (Bolonel Sykes, 


Notes, See., Asiatic Journal ^ vol. xii. 
pp. 275, 617, 420.) 

^ Pa IItvn declares that in the 
wliole of India, including Allghanistan 
and Bokhara, lie found in the fourth 
century a Buddhist people and 
dynasty, ^dth traditions of its endur- 
ance fertile preceding thousand years. 

As to Hindustan itself, ho says, 
from the time of h'aving the deserts 
(of Jaysulnieer and Bikaneer) and 
the river (Jumna) to the west, 
khigs of the different kingdoms m 
India are Jirmlg attached to the laio of 
Buddha, and when they do honour to 
the ecclesiastics they talfo off their 
diadems.” — See also Maupied, Essai 
stir V Origine des Principanx Petqlcs 
Anciens, chap. ix. t). 209. 

® See ante, p. 626. So ample are 
the materials offered by Buddhism 
for antiquarian research, that its doc- 
trines have been sought to bo iden- 
tified at once with the Asiatic philo- 
sophy and with the myths of the 
Scandinavians. Buddha has been at 
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From the earliest period of Indian tradition, the stnig- 
gle between the religion of Buddlia and that of Brahma 
was carried on with a fanaticism and perseverance which 
resulted in the ascendancy of the Brahmans, perhaps about 
tlic Commencement of the Ghristian era, and tlie eventual 
expulsion some centuries later of the worship of their 
rivals from Hindustan ; but at what precise time the latter 
catastrophe was consummated has not been recorded in 
the annals of eidier sect.^ 

That Buddhism thus dispersed over eastern and central 
Asia became an active agent in fhe promotion of whatever 
civilisation afterwards enlightened the races by whom 
_ its doctrines were embraced, seems to rest upon evidence 
admitting of no reasonable doubt. The introduction 
of Buddhism into Cliina is ascertained to have been con- 


one time conjectured to be the Woden 
of the ScythiaiiH; at another the 
prophet Daniel, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had created master of the 
astrologers, or chief priest of the Magd, 
as the title is rendered in the Septua- 
gint - 7 - Maywp. An anti- 
quarian of Wales, in devising a 
ptTligree for the Cymri, has imported 
anct'.stors for the ancient Dritons from 
('(‘ylon ; and a winter in the Asiatic 
Researches, in 1807, as a preamble to 
the proof that the binomial theorem 
was familiar to the Hindus, has 
traced Western civilisation to an 
inniption of philosophers from India, 
identified the Druids with the Brah- 
mans, and declared Stonehenge to be 
one of the temples of Boodh.” 
{Asiat. Res., vol. ii. p. 448.) A still 
more recent investigator, M. Matt riKD, 
has collected, in his Rssai S2ir V Oriijine 
des Pcaples Ancicfts, what he considers 
to be the evidence that Buddhism 
may be indebted for its appearance in 
India to the captivity of the Jews by 
Shalnianezar, b.c.*729 (or according to 
Bosanquet, 711 B.c.) to their disper- 
sion by Assar- Addon at a still more 
recent period; to their captivity in 
Babylon, b.c. 500, or 000 b.c. ; their 
diffusion over Media and the East, 
Persia, Bactria, Thibet, and China, 


and the communication of their sacred 
book to the nations amongst whom 
they thus became sojourners. He ven- 
tures even to suggest a possible iden- 
tity b(‘tween the names Jehovah and 
Buddha: Les voycdles du mot 

Roaddha sont les meiiK'S que cidles 
du mot Jtdiovah, ^u’on prononce 
aussi J(niva : mais dailleurs lo nom 
de Boudda a bien pu etre tire du mot 
Jeondda Juda, le diiui de Joudda 
Roadda.^’ — Chap. ix. p. 205. To 
account for the purer morals of Budd- 
hism, Maupied has recourse to the 
conjecture that they may have been 
influenced by the preaching of St. 
Thomas at C'e^lon, iuid Bartholomew 
on the continent of India. Or il 
710HS semhlc loijique de conchire de teas 
CCS fads que le Rouddhisme, daiis ses 
doctrines essentielles, e.st (Tord/iue Juire 
et Chr6tienne ; consequence inattenduc 
pourJaplm grande partic de noslecttnirs 
sails dmde .^'* — Maupied, ch. ix. p. 257 ; 
ch. X. p. 2(>3. 

^ The final overthrow of Buddhism 
in Bahar and its expulsion from Ilin- 
dusinn took place probably between 
the seventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian era. Colonel Sykes, 
however, extends the period to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth (Asiatic Jour- 
nal, vol. iv. p. 334). • 
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temporary with the early development of the arts amongst 
this remarkable people,’ at a period coeval with, if not 
anterior to the era of Christianity^ Buddhism exerted a 
salutary influence over the tritcs of Thibet ; through them 
it became instrumental in humanising the Moguls ; and it 
more or less led to the cessation of the devastating in- 
cursions by which the hordes of the East were precipitated 
over the Western Empire in the early ages of Christianity. 

The Singhalese, and the nations of further Asia, are 
indebted to Buddliism for an alphabet and a literature ^ ; 
and whatever of authentic history we possess in relation 
to these countries we owe to the influence of their generic 
religion. Nor are its effects limited to these objects : 
much of what is vigorous in the character of its northern 
converts may be traced in the development of their habits 
to the operation of its principles, Avhich, unlike those 
of the unwaiiike Singhalese, rejected sloth and effemi- 
nacy to aiiii at conquest and power. Looking to the 
self-reliance which Buddhism inculcates, the exaltation 
of intellect which it proclaims, and the perfection of virtue 
and wisdom to wdiich it points as Avithiu the reach of 
every created being, it may readily be imagined, that it 
must have wielded a spell of unusual potem;y, and one 
well calculated to awaken boldness and energy in those 
already animated by schemes of ambition. In Ceylon, 
on the conti’ary, owing more or less to insulation and 
seclusion. Buddhism has survived for upwards of 2000 
years as unchanged in all its leading characteristics as 
the genius of the people has remained torpid and inani- 
mate under its influence. In this respect the Singhalese 
are the living mummies of past ages ; and realise in their 
immovable characteristics the Eastern fable of the city 
whose inhabitants were perpetuated in marble. If change 
has in any degree supervened, it has been from the cor- 
ruption of the practice, not from any abandonment of the 


* Max MtilleR; Hist, Sanskrit stir le Pali, ou Langue SaerSe de la 
Literature, p. 264 . Presqu'Ue au-deld, du Gauge, ch. i., 

2 See BuRNOtTF et Lassen, Essai &c. 
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principles, of Buddhism ; and in arts, literature, and civili- 
sation, the records of their ovrn history, and the ruins of 
their monuments, attest their deterioration in common with 
that of every other nation "v^hch has not at some time been 
bronght under the ennobling influences of Christianity. 

In alluding to the doctrines of Buddhism, as it exists at 
the present day, my observations are to be understood as 
applying to the aspect under which it presents itself in 
Ceylon, irrespective of the numerous forms in which it 
has been cultivated cjsewhcre. Even before the de- 
cease of tho hist Buddlia, schisms had arisen amoimst 
followers in India. Eighteen heresies are deplored in the 
J\[ahaioanso within two centurie.s from his death ; and four 
distinct sects, each rejoicing in the name of Buddhists, are 
still to be traced aniong.st the remnants of his worshippers 
in Hindustan.^ In its migrations to other countries since 
its dispersion by the Brahmans, Buddhism has assumed and 
exhibited itself in a variety of shapes. At the present day 
its doctrines, as cherished among the Jainas of Guzerat and 
Eaj poo tana differ widely fi-om its mysteries, as adminis- 
tered by the Lama of Thibet ; and both arc equally distinct 
from the metaphysical, abstractions propounded by the 
monks of Nepal. Its observances in Japan have under- 
gone a still more striking alteration from their vicinity to 
the Syntoos ; and in China they have been similarly mo- 
dified in their contact with the rationahsm of Lao-tsen 
and the social demonology of the Confucians.^ But in each 
and all the distinction is in degree rather than essence ; and 
the general concurrence is unbroken in all the grand 
essentials of the system. 


^ Colcbrooke^s JEssays on the Philo- 
sophy of the Hindoos, sect, y, pai’t 5, p. 
401. See also anfe, Yol. I. p. 377, 380. 

2 An account of the religion of the 
Jains or Jainas, wilU be found in 
Mountstuaet Elpiiinstonf/s His- 
tory of India, vol. i. b. ii. ch. 4. They 
arose in the sixth or seventh century, 


were at their height in the eleventh, 
and declined in the twelfth. See also 
Max Muller, Hist, Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 261, &c. 

^ Details of Duddhisni in China 
and Chin-India will be found in the 
erudite commentaries of Klaprotet, 
Remusat, and Landresse. 
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Whilst Brahmanism, without denying the existence, prac- 
• tically ignores the influence and power of a creating and 
controUing intelligence. Buddhism, exulting in the idea of 
the infinite perfectibihty of man, and the achievement of 
the highest attainable happiness- by the unfaltering practice 
of every conceivable virtue, exalts the individuals thus pre- 
eminently wise into absolute supremacy over all existing 
beings, and attempts the daring experiment of an atheifitic 
morality} Even Buddha himself is not worshipped as a de- 
ity, or as a still existent a nd active agm it of Cenevolence and 

power. He is reverenced merely as a gloriuen reTricUiii>r;ui<je, 
the effulgence of whose purity serves as a guide and incen- 
tive to the future struggles and as])irations of mankind. The 
sole superiority which his doctrines admit is that of good- 
ness and wisdom; and Buddha having attained to this 
perfection by the immaculate purity of his actions, the 


^ M. Eemusat announces, as the 
result of his researches, that neither 
the Chinese, the Tartars, nor Mongols 
have any word in their dialects ex- 
pres.sive of our idea of a God. — Foe- 
k me-ki, p. 188 ; and M. Barthe- 
LEMY Saint-IIilaire adds, that il 
n’y a pas trace de Tidee do Dieu 
dans le Bouddhisme entier, ni au 
debut iii au terine.” — Lc Boiuldhay 
<fec., Introd. p. iv. Colonel Sykes, in 
the xiith vol. of the Atiiatic JounKtl, 
pp. 208 and 870, denies that Bud- 
dhism is atheistic; and adduces, in 
support of his views, allusions made 
by Fa IIian. But the passages to 
which he refers present no direct 
contradiction to those metaphysical 
subtleties by which the Buddhistical 
^vl’iter8 have carefully avoided whilst 
they closely approach the admission 
of belief in a deity. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that the faith in a su- 
preme being may not have charac- 
terised Buddhism in its origin, as 
the belief in a Great First Cause in 
the person of Brahma is still acknow- 
ledged by the Hindus, although ho- 
noured by no share of their adoration. 
But it admits of little doubt that 
neither in the discourses of its priest- 


hood at the present day nor in the 
practice of its folio weis in Ceylon 
IS the name or the existence of 
an omnipotent First Cause ri'cog- 
nised in any portion of their worship. 
Maupied has cornartly described 
Buddhism both in C(‘ylon and China 
as a syst(‘m of refined atheism {Fssai 
sw' rOrif/ine des Peaples AncienSy ch. 
X. p. 277), and Mountstuart El- 
PiiiNSTONE gives the weight of his 
high authority in the stalenient that 
“ The most ancient of Baudha sects 
entirely denies the binng of a God; 
and some of those which admit the 
existence of God still ird’use to ac- 
knowledge him as the creator and 

ruler of the world The 

theistical sect seems to prevail in 
Nepal, and the atheistical to subsist 
in perfection in CeylonP — Ilistort/ of 
Indkiy vol. i. pt. ii. ch. 4. An able 
writer in the fourth volume of the' 
Calcutta Feomo has also controverted 
the assertion of its atheistic complex- 
ion ; but whatever truth may be de- 
veloped in his views, their implication 
is confined to Buddhism in Hindustan 
and Nepal, and is utterly at variance 
with the practice and received dog- 
mas in Ceylon, 
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absolute subjugation of passion, and the unerring accuracy 
of his unlimited knowledge, became entitled to the homage 
of all, and was required to render it to none. 

Externally coinciding with Hinduism, so far as the 
avatar of Buddha may b*e regarded as a pendant for 
the incarnation of Brahma, the worship of the former 
is essentially distinguished from the rehgion of the latter 
in one important particular. It does not regard Bud- 
dha as an act;^al emanation or manifestation of the 
divinity, but as a guide and example to teach an en- 
thusiastic self-reliance by means of which mankiiKk of 
themselves and by their own unassisted exertions, may 
attain to perfect viitiie here and to supreme happiness 
hereafter. Both systems inculcate the mysterious doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis ; but whilst the result of suc- 
cessive embodiments is to bring the soul of the Hindu 
nearer and nearer to the final beatitude of absorption into 
the essence of Brahma, the end and aim of the Bud- 
dhistical transmigration is to lead the purified spirit to 
Nirwana a condition between which and utter anni- 
hilation there exists but the dim distinction of a name. 
Nirwana is the exhaustion but not the destruction of 
existence, the close but not the extinction of being. 

In deliberate consistency with this principle of human 
elevation, the doctrines of Buddha recognise the full 
eligibility of every individual born into the world for the 
attainment of the highest degrees of intellectual perfection 
and ultimate bhss. Herein consists its most striking 
departure from the Brahmanical system in denying the 
superiority of the “ twice born .’I over the rest of 
mankind ; in repudiating a sacerdotal supremacy of race, 
and in claiming for the pure and the wise that supremacy 
and exaltation which the self-glorified Brahmans would 
monopolise fof themselves. 

Hence the supremacy of caste ” is utterly disclaimed 

^ Nirwana” is Sanskrit, ni (r derived from to extinguish, 

euphon. causa) wmta desire. The See J. Barthelemy Saint-IIilaire, 
Singhalese name Nirwana” is also Le Bouddka, 133, 177, &c, 

VOL. I. M M 
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in the sacred books wliich contain the tenets of Buddha ; 
and although in process of time his followers have de- 
parted from that portion of his precepts, still distinction of 
birth is nowhere authoritatively recognised as a quah- 
lication for the priesthood. Buddha being in fact a deili- 
cation of human intellect, the philanthropy of the system 
extends its participation and advantages to the whole 
fiimily of mankind, the humblest member of which is 
sustained by the assurance that by virtue apd endurance he 
may attain an equality though not an identification witli 
supreme intelligence. Wisdom tluis exalted as the sole 
object of pursuit and veneration, the Buddhists, with cha- 
racteristic hberality, admit that the teaching of virtue is 
not necessarily confined to their OAvn professors ; especially 
when the ceremonial of others does not involve the taking 
of life. Hence in a great degree arises the indifference of 
the Singhalese as to the comparative claims of Christianity 
and Buddliism, and hence the facihty with which, both 
under the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British Govern- 
ment, they have combined the secret worship of the one 
with the ostensible profession of the other. They in fact 
admit Christ to have been a teacher, second only to 
Buddha, but inferior, inasmuch as the latter, who was 
perfect in wisdom, has attained to the bliss of Nirwana.^ 
As regards the structure of the universe, the theories 


* Sir John Davis^ in his account 
of the Chinese, states that the Budd- 
hists there worship the Queen of 
Heaven f a personage evidently bor- 
rowed from the Roman Catholics, and 
that the name of Jesus appears in 
the list of their divinities. (Chap, xiv.) 

A curious illustration of the preva- 
lence of this disposition to conform to 
two religions was related to me in 
Ceylon. A Singhalese chief came a 
short time since to the principal of a 
ovemment seminary at Colombo, 
esirous to place his son as a pupil of 
the institution, and agreed, without 
an instant’s hesitation, that the boy 
should conforr^ to the discipline of the 
school, which requires the reading of 


the Scriptures and attendance at the 
hours of worship and prayer; ac- 
counting for his ready acquiescence 
by an assurance that he entertained 
an equal respect for the doctrines of 
Buddhism and Christianity. ^^But 
how can you,” said the principal, 
^^with your superior education and 
intelligence, reconcile yourself thii.s 
to halt between two opinions, and 
submit to the inconsistency of pro- 
fessing an equal oelief in two con- 
flicting religions P ” Do you see,” 
replied the subtle chief, laying his 
hand on the arm of the other, and 
directing his attention to a canoe, 
with a large spar as an outrigger 
lashed alongside, in which a fisher- 
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of the Buddliists, though in a great degree borrowed from 
the Brahmans, occupy a much less prominent position in 
their mythology, and are dess intimately identified with 
their system of religion. Their attention has been directed 
less to physical than to metaphysical disquisitions, and 
their views of cosmogony have as little of truth as of 
imagination in their details. The basis of the system is a 
declaration of the eternity of matter, and its submission at 
remote intervalfi to decay and re-formation ; but this and 
the organisation of animal life are but the results of 
spontaneity and procession, not the products of will and 
design on the part of an all powerful Creator. 

Buddhism adopts something approaching to the 
mundane theory of the Brahmans, in the multiphcity and 
superposition of worlds and the division of the eartli into 
concentric continents, each separated by oceans of various 
fabulous hquids. Its notions of geography are at once 
fanciful and crude; and again borrowing its chronology 
from the Shastras, its legends extend over boundless por- 
tions of time, but it invests with the authority of history 
those occurrences only which have taken place since the 
birth of Gotama Buddha. 

The Buddhists beUeve in the existence of loka,% or 
heavens, each differing in glory, and serving as the tem- 
porary residences of demigods and divinities, as well as of 
men whose ethcrialisation is but inchoate, and who have 
yet to visit the earth in further births and acquire in 
future transmigrations their complete attainment of 
Nirwana. They beheve likewise in the existence of hells 
which are the abodes of demons or tormentors, and in 
which the wicked undergo a purgatorial imprisonment 
preparatory to an extended probation upon earth Here 
their torments are .in proportion to their crimies, and 

man was just pushing off upon the which keeps the first from unsetting P 
lake, do you see the style of these It is precisely so with myself : I add 
boats, in which our fishermen always on your reli^on to steady my 
put to sea^ and that that spar is fu- because I consider Christianity a very 
most equivalent to a second canoe, safe oxdHgger to Buddhismi*^ 

mm2 
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although not eternal, their duraSoli extends almost to the 
infinitude of eternity ; those who have been guilty of the 
deadly sins of parricide, sacrde^e, and, defiance of the faith 
being doomed to the endurance of excruciating deaths, 
followed by instant revival and a repetition of these 
tortures without mitigation and apparently without end.^ 

It is one of the extraordinary anomalies of the system, 
that combined with these principles of self-rchance and 
perfectibility, Buddhism has incorporated to a certain 
extent the doctrine of fate or “ necessity,” under whicli 
it demonstrates tliat adverse events arc the general 
results of nkusala or moral demerit in some previous 
stage of existence. This belief, which hes at the very 
foundation of tlieir religion, the Buddhists have so adap- 
ted to the rest of the structime as to avoid the incon- 
sistency of making this directing power inherent in any 
Supreme Being, by assigning it as one of the attributes 
of matter and a law of its perpetual mutations. 

Like aU the leading doctrines of Buddhism, however, 
its theories on this subject are propounded with the usual 
admixture of modification and casuistry ; only a portion 
of men’s conduct is presumed to be exclusively control- 
lable by fate — neither moral delinquency nor virtuous 
actions are declared to be altogether the products of an 
inevitable necessity; and whilst both the sufferings and the 
enjoyments of mortals are represented as the general 
consequences of merit in a previous stage of existence, 
even this fundamental principle is not without its ex- 
ception, inasmuch as the vicissitudes are admitted to be 
partially the results of man’s actions in this hfe, or of 
the influence of others from which his own deserts are 
insufficient to protect him. The main article, however, 
which admits neither of modification nor evasion, is that 
neither in heaven nor on earth can man escape from the 
consequences of his acts; that morals are in their essence 
productive causes, without the aid or intervention of any 


^ Davy’s Account of the Interior of Ceylon^ p. 204. 
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higlier authority; and hence forgiveness or atonement 
are ideas utterly unknown in the despotic dogmas of 
Buddha. , 

Allusion has already been made to the subtleties enter- 
tairfed by the priesthood, in connexion with the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, as developed in their sacred 
books; but tlie exposition would be tedious to show the 
distinctions between their theories, and the opinions of 
transmigration entertained by the mass of the Singhalese 
Buddhists. Tfie rewards of virtue and the punishment 
of vice are supposed to be . equally attainable in this 
world; and according to the amount of either, which 
characterizes the conduct of an individual in one stage 
of being, will be tlie elevation or degradation into wliich 
he will be liereafter born. 

Thus })unishment and reward become equally fixed 
and inevitable : but retribution may be deferred by the 
intermediate exliibition of virtue, and an offering or 
prostration to Buddha, or an aspiration* of faith in his 
name, will sutfice to ward off punishment for a time, and 
even to produce hap[)iness in an intennediate birth. Hence 
tlic most llagitious ofiender, by an act of reverence in 
dying, may postpone indefinitely the evil consequence of 
his crimes, and hence the indifierence and apparent 
apathy which is a remarkable characteristic of the 
Singhalese wlio sufler death for tlieir offences.' 

To mankind in general Buddha came only as an ad- 
viser and a friend; but, as regards his own priesthood, 
he assumes all the autliority of a lawgiver and chief. 
Spurning the desires and vanities , of the world, he 
taught them to aspire to no other reward for their 
labours, than tlie veneration of the human race, as 
teachers of knowledge and examples of benevolence. 
Taking the •abstract idea of perfect intelligence and 


I Et voi barbarlcos rltus, moremqtie sinistrum 
Sacrorum Dru:dae positi* repettstis ab arniis. 
Solis n6sso deos, et coeli numina vobis 
Ant soils nescire datum: nemora alta remotl 
Incolitls lucis : vobia nuctoribus umhrce 
tacitas Ercbi sedes Dilisque pro/undi 


Pallida regna petunt: regit idem spirit us artus 
Orbe alio : longa (si canitis cogntta) vxtee 
Mors media cst. Certi popuh quos despicit A ref os 
Felices errore suo, quos ille tttnorum 
Maximus baud vrget led^ietus, etc. 

Lucan, 1. i. 4.50et8eq. 
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immaculate virtue for a divinity, Buddhism accords 
lionoiu’ to all, iu proportion to their approaches towards 
absolute Avisdom ; but as thp realisation of this per- 
fection is regarded as almost llbpeless in a life 
devoted to secular cares, the priests of Buddha, on* as- 
suming their robe and tonsme, forswear aU earthly 
occupations; subsist on alms, not in money, but in 
food; devote themselves to meditation and self-denial; 
and, being thus proclaimed and recognised as the most 
successful aspirants to Nirwana, they claim the homage 
of ordinary mortals, acknowledge no superior upon earth, 
and withhold even the tribute of a salutation from all 
except the members of their OAvn religious order. 

To mankind m general the injunctions of Buddha 
prescribe a code of morality second only to that of Chris- 
tianity, and superior to every other heathen system that the 
world has seen.' It forbids the taking of life from even 
the humblest created animal, and prohibits incontinence, 
intemperance, ’ dishonesty and falsehood — vices whicli 
are referred to their formidable assailants, rdga or con- 
cupiscence, doso or malignity, and iiioha, ignorance or 
folly.^ These, again, involve aU their minor mochfications 
— hj^pocrisy and anger, unkindness and pride, ungenerous 
suspicion, covetousness, evil wishes to others, the betrayal 
of secrets, and the propagation of slander. Wliilst all 
such offences are forbidden, every excellence is simul- 
taneously enjoined — the forgiveness of injuries, the 
practice of charity, a reverence for virtue, and the che- 
rishing of the learned ; submission to discipline, veneration 
for parents, the car§ for one’s family, a sinless vocation, 
contentment and gratitude, subjection to reproof, mo- 
deration in prosperity, submission under affliction, and 
cheerfulness at all times. “ Those,” said Buddha, “ who 


1 Je n’h^eite pas k ajouter que, point de tache.” — LeBouddha^ par J, 
sauf le .Christ tout seul, il n^est Bahthelemy Saint-IIilaiee^ In- 
point^parmi lesfondateursde religion, | trod. p. t. 

de figure plus pure ni plus toucliante ^ Tne Eev. Mr. Gouerly’s N(des 
que celle de Bo\iddha. Sa vie n’|t on Buddhism, Lee’s Bibeyro, p. 267, 
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practise all these virtues, and are not overcome by evil, 
will enjoy the perfection of happiness, and attain to 
supreme renown.” ^ • 

Buddhism, it ma^ be perceived from this sketch, is, 
properly speaking, less a fo^m of rehgion than a school 
of philosophy ; and its worship, according to the institutes 
of its founders, consists of an appeal to the reason, rather 
than an attempt on the imagination through the instru- 
mentahty of i^tes and parade. “Salvation is made de- 
pendent, not upon the practice of idle ceremonies, the 
repeating of praycra or of hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, but upon moral qualifications, which 
constitute individual and social happiness here, and 
ensure it hereafter.” ^ In later times, and in the failure 
of Buddhism by unassisted arguments to ensure the ob- 
servance of its precepts and the practice of its morals, 
the experiment has been made to arouse the attention 
and excite the enthusiasm of its followers by the adoption 
of ceremonies and processions ; but these are declared 
to be only the innovations of priestcraft, and the Singha- 
lese, whilst ■ they unite in their celebration, are impatient 
to explain that such practices are less rehgious than 
secular, and that the Perahara in particular, the chief 
of their annual festivals, was introduced, not in honour 
of Buddha, but as a tribute to the Kandyan kings as the 
patrons and defenders of the faith.® 

Whatever alterations in its fonnula Buddhism may 
have undergone in Ceylon are altogether external, and 
clearly referable to its anomalous association with the 
worship of its ancient rivals the Brahmans. These 
changes, however, are the result of proximity and asso- 

' Discourse of Buddha entitled ' not a little remarkable, that alon^ 
Manqala, * with the image of Buddha were as- 

^ Colonel Astat. Joum.j vol. sociated those of the BraJinianicAl 

xii, p. 266. deities Indra and Brahma^ the 

Fa Hian desciibes the proces- of the Thibetans and the Toeffri of 
sion of Buddhists which he witnessed the Moguls, 
in the kingdom of Khotan, and it is 
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elation rather than of incorporation or adoption; and 
even now the prope'ss of expurgation is ‘in progress with 
a view to the restoration of ,the pristine purity of the 
faith by a formal separation from the '’observances of Hin- 
duism. The schismatic kings, abd the Malabar sovereigns 
introduced the worship of Vishnu and Shiva into the 
same temples with that of Buddha.^ The innovation has 
been pei-petuated ; and to the present day the statues of 
these conflicting divinities are to be foijjid within the 
same buildings : the Dewales of Hinduism are erected 
within the same inclosure the Wiharas of the Buddhists ; 
and the Kappoorales of the one rehgion officiate at 
their altars, almost beneath the same roof with the 
priests and neophytes of the other. But beyond this 
parade of their emblems, the worship of the Hindu 
deities throughout the Singhalese districts is entirely de- 
void of the obscenities and cruelty by which it is cha- 
racterised on the continent of India ; and it would almost 
appear as if these had been discontinued by the Brah- 
mans in compliment to the superior purity of the worship 
with which their own had become thus fortuitously as- 
sociated. The exclusive prejudices of caste were at the 
same remote period partially engrafted on the simpler 
and more generous discipline of Buddlia ; and it is only 
recently that any vigorous exertions have been attempted 
for their chsseverance. 

On comparing this system with other prevailing re- 
ligions which divide with it the worship of the East, Bud- 
dliism at once vindicates its own superiority, not only by 
the purity of its code of morals, but by its freedom from 
the fanatical intolerance of the Mahometans and its ab- 
horrent rejection of the revolting rites of the Brahmanical 
faith. ■ But mild and benevolent as are its aspects and 
design, its theories have failed to reahse in practice the 
reign of vfrtue which they proclaim. Beautiful as is the 
body of its doctrines, it wants the vivifying energy and 


‘'See ante, Vol. L Part rri. cli. viii. p. 378, 
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sold which are essential to ensure its ascendancy and 
power. Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions, how- 
ever calculated to exercise tj;ie faculties of anchorets and 
ascetics, have proved insufficient of themselves to arrest 
man *in his career of passion and pursuit ; and the bold 
experiment of influencing the heart and regulating the 
conduct, of mankind by the external decencies and the 
mutual dependencies of morality, unsustained by higher 
hopes and by a faith that penetrates eternity, has proved in 
this instance an unredeemed and hopeless failure. The 
inculcation of the social virtues, as the consummation of 
happiness here and hereafter, suggests an object sufficiently 
attractive for the bulk of mankind ; but Buddhism pre- 
sents along with it no adequate knowledge of the means 
which are indispensable for its attainment. In confiding 
all to the mere strength of the human intellect and the 
enthusiastic self-reUance and determination of the human 
heart, it makes no provision for defence against those 
powerful temptations before which orchnary resolution 
must give way ; and affords no consohng support under 
those overwhehning afflictions by which the spirit is pros- 
trated and subdued, when imaidcd by the influence of a « 
purer faith and unsustained by its confidence in a diviner 
power. From the contemplation of the Buddliist aU the 
awful and un-ending rcahties of a future hfe are witli- 
drawn — his hopes and his fears are at once mean and 
circumscribed ; the rewards lield in prospect by his creed 
are insufficient to incite him to virtue ; and its punish- 
ments too remote to deter him from vice. Thus, insuffi- 
cient for time, and rejecting eternity, the utmost triumph 
of his religion is to hve without fear and to die without 
hope. 

Both socially and in its effects upon individuals, the 
result of the ^stem in Ceylon has been apathy almost ap- 
proaching to distrust. Even as regards the tenets of 
their creed, the mass of the population exhibit the pro- 
foundest ignorance and manifest the most irreverent in- 
difference. In their daily intercourse and acts, morality 
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and virtue, so, far from being apparent as the rule, are 
barely discernible as the exception. Neither hopes nor 
apprehensions have proved g sufficient restraint on the 
habitual violation of all those preftepts of charity and 
honesty, of purity and truth, which form the very essence 
of the doctrine ; and in proportion as its tenets have been 
shghted by the people, are its priesthood disregarded, and 
its temples neglected. 

No national system of religion, no prevailing super- 
stition that has ever fallen under my observation presents 
so dull a level, and is so pre-eminently deficient in popular 
influences, as Buddliism amongst the Singhalese. It has 
its multitude of followers, but it is a misnomer to describe 
them as its votaries, for the term implies a warmth and 
fervour unknown to a native of Ceylon. He believes, 
or he thinks he beheves, because he is of the same 
faith with his ancestors ; but he looks on the rehgious 
doctrines of the various sects which surround him with a 
stohd indifierence which is the surest indication of the little 
importance which he attaches to his own. The fervid 
earnestness of Christianity, even in its most degenerate 
-forms, the fanatical enthusiasm of Islam, the haughty ex- 
clusiveness of Brahma, and even the zealous warmth of 
other Northern faiths, are all emotions utterly foreign and 
unknown to the followers of Buddha in Ceylon. 

Yet, strange to say, under the coldness of this barren 
system, there burn below the unextinguished fires of 
another and a darker superstition, whose flames overtop 
the icy summits of the Buddhist philosophy, and excite' a 
deeper and more reverential awe in the imagination of the 
Singhalese. As the Hindus in process of time superadded 
to their exalted conceptions of Brahma, and the benevolent 
attributes of Vishnu, those dismal dreams and apprehen- 
sions which embody themselves in the horiid worship of 
Shiva, and in invocations to propitiate the destroyer ; so 
the followers of Buddha, unsatisfied with the vain preten- 
sions of unattainable perfection, struck down by their in- 
ternal consciousness of sin and insufficiency, and seeing 
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around them, instead of the reign of universal happiness 
and the apotheosis of intellect and wisdhm, nothing but 
the ravages of crime and th^ sufferings produced by igno- 
rance, have turned with instinctive terror to propitiate the 
powers of evil, by whom alohe such miseries are supposed 
to be inflicted, and to worship the demons and tormentors 
to whom their superstition is contented to attribute a cir- 
cumscribed portion of power over the earth. ^ 

DEMON-woBSiyp prevailed amongst the Singhalese be- 
fore the introduction of Buddhism by Mahindo. Some 
principle akin to it seems to be an aboriginal impidse of 
uncivihsed man in his first and rudest conceptions of reh- 
gion, engendered, perhaps, by the spectacle of cruelty and 
pain, the visitations of suffering and death, and the con- 
templation of the awful phenomena of natme — storms, 
torrents, volcanoes, earthquakes, and destruction. The 
concihation of the powers which inflict such calamities, 
seems to precede, when it does not supplant, the adoration 
of the benevolent influence to wliich belong the creation, 
the preservation, and the bestowal of happiness on man- 
kind ; and in the mind of the native of Ceylon this ancient 
superstition has maintained its ascendancy, notwithstanding 
the introduction and ostensible prevalence of Buddhism ; for 
the latter, whilst it admits the existence of evil spirits, has 
emphatically prohibited their invocation, on the ground 
that any ihahgnant influence they may exert over man is 
merely the consequence of his vices, whilst the cultivators 
of virtue may successfully bid them defiance. The demons 
here denounced are distinct from a class of demigods, who^ 
under the name of Yakshyos, are supposed to inhabit tlie 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount Meru, and who 
are distinguished not only for gentleness and benevolence, 
but even by a» veneration for Buddha, who, in one of liis 


' See ante^ VoL I. pp. 331, 370. 
The Spaniards found amongst the 
Indians of the Essequibo the some 
worship of the principal of evil based 
on the motive of fear. Demonem 


tantummodo venerantur, non quod 
malum esse ignorant, sed ne illis 
malum induat.” — D e Laet Novus 
Ch'hiSy 1. xvii. c. 17, qugted by Helps, 
Spanish Conquest of America, 
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earlier transmigrations, was himself born under the form 
of a Yakshyo, alid, attended by similar companions, tra- 
versed the world teaching righteousness. One section of 
these demigods, however, the RakWiyos, are fierce- and 
mahgnant, and in these respects resemble the Yaklias or 
demons so much dreaded by the Singlialese, and who, hke 
the Ghouls of the Mahometans, are believed to infest the 
vicinity of graveyards, or, hke the dryads and hamadryads 
of the ancients, to frequent favourite forpts and groves, 
and to inhabit particular trees, whence they sally out to 
seize on the passer by.* ‘The Buddhist priests connive at 
demon worship becaiise their efforts are ineffectual to sup- 
press it, and the most orthodox Singhalese, whilst they 
confess its impropriety, are still driven to resort to it in all 
their fears and afflictions. 

Independent of the malignant spirits or Yakhas, who 
are the authors of indefinite evil, the Singhalese have a 
demon or Sanhe for each form of disease, who is supposed 
to be its direct agent and inflictor, and who is accordingly 
invoked for its removal ; and others, who delight in the 
miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated before the arrival 
of any event over which their pernicious influence might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic occurrence, 
as well as in every domestic calamity, the services of the 


^ Travellers from Point de Galle to 
Colombo, in driving through the long 
succession of gardens and plantations 
of coco-nuts which the road traverses 
throughout its entire extent, will not 
fail to obsen^e fmit-trees of different 
kinds, round the stem of which a 
hand of leaves has heen fa^ened by the 
owner. This is to denote that the 
tree has been devoted to a demon \ 
and sometimes to Vishnu or the 
Kattregam dewo. Occasionally these 
dedications are made to the temples 
of Buddha, and even to the I^man 
Catholic altars, os to that of St. 
Anne of Calpentyn. This ceremony 
is called Gok-bandeema^ the tying 
of the tender ^eaf,” and its operation 
is to protect the fruit from pillage 


till ripe enough to be plucked and 
sent as an offering to the divinity to 
whom it has thus been consecrated. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
on these occasions the devil is, to 
some extent, defrauded of his due, as 
the custom is, after applying a few 
only of the finest as an offering to the 
evil one, to appropriate the remainder 
to the use of the owner. "WTien 
coco-nut palms are so preserved, the 
fruit is sometime^ converted into oil 
and burned before the shrine of the 
demon. The superstition extends 
throughout other parts of Ceylon j 
and so long as the wreath continues 
to hang u})on the tree, it is presumed 
that no thief would venture to plun- 
der the garden. 
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Kattadias or devil-prieste are to be sought, and their 
ceremonies performed, generally with observances so bar- 
barous as to be the most rew)lting evidence still extant of 
the lyicivilised habits of the Singhalese, Especially in cases 
of sickness a^jd danger, the ‘assistance of the devd-dancer 
is implicitly rehcd on : an altar, decorated with garlands, 
is erected within sight of the patient, and on this an 
animal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrificed for his 
recovery, Th^ dying man is instructed to touch and 
dedicate to the evil spirit the wild flowers, the rice, and 
the flesh, which have been prepared as the pidaneys 
or oflerings to be made at sunset, at midnight, and 
die morning ; and in the intervals the dancers per- 
form then’ incantations, habited in masks . and disguises 
to represent the demon which they personate, as the 
immediate author of the patient’s suffering. In the frenzy 
of these orgies, the Kattadia having feigned the access of 
inspiration from the spirit he invokes, is consulted by 
the friends of the afflicted, and declares the nature 
of his disease, and the probability of its favourable 
or fatal termination. At sunrise, the ceremony closes 
with an exorcism chanted to tlisperse the demons who 
have been attracted by the rite ; the devil-dancers 
withdraw with the offerings, and sing, as they re- 
tire, the concluding song of the ceremony, “ that the 
sacrifice may be acceptable and the life of the sufferer 
extended,” 

In addition to this Yakha worship, which is essentially 
indigenous in Ceylon, the natives practise the invocation 
of a distinct class of demons, their conceptions of which 
are evidently borrowed from the debased ceremonies of 
Hinduism, though in their adoption they have rejected 
the grosser incidents of its ritual, and replaced them with 
others less cruel, but by no moans less revolting. The 
Capuas, who perform ceremonies in honour of these 
strange gods, are of a higher rank than the Kattadias, 
who conduct the incantations to the Yakhas, and they are 
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more or less connected with the Dewales and temples of 
Hinduism. The spirits in whose honour these ceremonies 
are performed, are all foreign to Ceylon. Some, such as 
Kattregam and Pattine, are borrowed from the mythology 
of the Brahmans ; some are the genii of fire and other ele- 
ments of the universe, and others are deified heroes ; but 
the majority are dreaded as the inflictors of pestilence and 
famine, and propitiated by rites to avert the visitations of 
their malignity. 

The ascendancy of these superstitions, and the anomaly 
of their association with the rehgion of Buddha, which 
has taken for its deity the. perfection of wisdom and 
benevolence, present one of the most signal difficulties 
with which missionaries have had, at all times, to contend 
in their efforts to extend Christianity throughout Ceylon. 
The Portuguese priesthood discovered that, however the 
Singhalese might be induced to profess the worship of 
Christ, they adhered with timid tenacity to their ancient 
demonology. The Dutch clergy, in their reiterated la- 
mentations over the failmre of their efforts for conversion, 
have repeatedly recorded the fact, that however readily 
the native population might be brought to abjure their 
belief in the doctrines of Buddha, no arguments or expe- 
dients had proved effectual to overcome their terror of 
the demons, or check their propensity to resort on every 
emergency to the ceremonies of the Capuas, and the dismal 
rites of the devil-dancers.' The Wesleyans, the Baptists, 
and other missionaries, who in later times have made the 
hamlets and secluded districts of Ceylon the scene of their 
unwearied labours, have found, with equal disappointment, 
that to the present hour the villagers and the peasantry 
are as powerfully attracted as ever by this strong super- 
stition, bearing on their person the charms calctilated to 
protect them from the evU eye of the demon, consulting 
the astrologers and the Capuas on every domestic emer- 
gency, solemnising their marriages under their auspices. 


* Souoir, Hist, CJuist. tn India, toI. iv. b. xii. ch. v. 
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and requiring their presence at the birth of their children, 
who, together with their mother, are not unfrequently 
dedicated to the evil 8pirits,,whom they dread. ^ 

As regards Buddhism itself, whilst in the tenets and 
geniils of Brahmanism there is that which proclaims an 
active resistance to any other form of religion, Chris- 
tianity in the southern expanse of Ceylon has to encounter 
an obstacle still more embarrassing in the habitual apathy 
and hstless indifference of the Buddhists. In its consti- 
tution and spirit Brahmanism is essentially exclusive and 
fanatical, jealous of all conflicting faiths, and strongly dis- 
posed to persecution. Buddhism, on the other hand, in 
the strength of its self-righteousness, extends a latitudina- 
ritin hberality to every other behef, and exhibits a Laodi- 
cean indifference towards its own. WlaUst Brahmanism 
is a science confided only to an initiated priesthood ; and 
the Vedas and the Shastras in wliich its precepts are 
embodied are kept with jealousy from the profane eye of 
the people, Buddhism, rejoicing in its universaUty, 
aspires to be the religion of the multitude, throws open 
its sacred pages without restriction, and encourages their 
perusal as a meritorious act of devotion. The despotic 
ministers of Brahma affect to be versed only in arcana 
and mystery, and to issue their dicta from oracular autho- 
rity ; but the priesthood of Buddha assume no higher 
functions than those of teachers of ethics, and claim no 
loftier title than that of “ the clergy of reason.”^ 

In the character of the Singhalese people there is to be 
traced much of the genius of their rehgion. The same 
passiveness and love of ease which restrain from active 
exertion in the labours of hfe, find a counterpart in the 
adjustment by which virtue is hmited to abstinence, and 


1 Haetakd’s History of the Wes- 
leyan Mission in Ceylon, Introd., 
p. iii. 

* The sect of the Lao Tsen, or 
“Doctors of Reason,” whom Lan- 
DEESSE regards as a development of 


Buddhism, prevailed in Thibet and 
the countries lying between China 
and India in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies ; and Fa IDan alwavs refers to 
them as the “ Clergy of Iteason ,” — 
Foe Koue Ki, chap, xsxviii. 
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worship to contomplation ; with only so much of actual 
ceremonial as may render visible to the eye what would 
be otherwise inaccessible to the mind. The same love of 
repose which renders sleep and insensibility the richest 
blessings of tliis hfe, anticipates torpor, akin to extinction, 
as the supremest feheity of the next. In common with 
all other nations they deem some form of religious wor- 
ship indispensable, but, contrary to the usage of most, 
they are singularly indifferent as to what that particular 
form is to be ; leaving it passively to be^ determined by 
the conjunction of circumstances, tlie accident of locality, 
and the influence of friends or worldly prospects of gair,. 
Still, in the hands of the Cliristian missionary, they arc 
by no means the plastic substance which such a descrip- 
tion would suggest — capable of being moulded into 
any form, or retaining permanently any casual im- 
pression — but ratlier a yielding fluid which adapts its 
shape to that of the vessel into which it may happen to 
be poured, without any change in its quality or any mo- 
dification of its character. 

From the unexcitable temperament of tlie people, com- 
bined with the exalted morals which form the articles of 
their belief, rcsidt phenomena which for upwards of three 
hundred years liavc more or less baffled the exertions of 
all who have laboured for the overthrow of their national 
superstition and the elevation of Christianity in its stead. 
The precepts of the latter, when offered to the natives 
apart from the divinity of their origin, present something 
in appearance so nearly akin to their own tenets that they 
have been slow to discern their superiority. If Christianity 
requires purity and truth, temperance, honesty and bene- 
volence, these are already discovered to be enjoined with 
at least equal impressiveness in the precepts of Buddha. 
The Scripture commandment forbidding murder is sup- 
posed to be analogous to the Buddhist prohibition to kill *; 


^ The order of Buddha not to take to mankind in general it forms one 
away life is imperative and imqiia- of his Sikshnpada^^' or advices^ and 
liRed as regard^ the priesthood } hut admits of modification under certain 
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and where the law and the Gospel ahke enforce the love 
of one’s neighbour as the love of one’s self, Buddhism 
insists upon charity as the •basis of worship, and calls on 
its own followers “*tQ appease anger by gentleness, and 
overcome evil by good.” ^ 

Thus the outward concurrence of Christianity in those 
points on which it agrees with their own religion, has 
proved more embarrassing to the natives than their per- 
plexity as to osiers in wliich it essentially differs ; till at 
last, too timid to doubt and too feeble to inquire, they 
cling Avith helpless tenacity to theu’ own superstition, and 
yet subscribe to the new faith simply by adding it on to 
1»lie old. 

Combined with this state of irresolution a serious ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of reformed Christianity by the 
Singhalese Buddhists has arisen from the differences and 
disagreements between the various cliurches by whose 
ministers it has been successively offered to them. In the 
})ersccutlon of the Eomaii Catholics by the Dutch, the 
subsecpieiit supcrccssion of the Church of Holland by that 
of England, the rivahies more or less apparent between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and the pecuharities 
which separate the Baptists from the Wesleyan Methodists 
— all of whom have their missions and representatives in 
Ceylon — the Singhalese can chscover httle more than that 
they are offered something still doubtful and unsettled, 
in exchange for which they are pressed to surrender their 


contingencies. A priest who should 
take away the life of an animal, or 
even an insect, under any circum- 
stances, would be guilty of the offence 
denominated Pachittiya and subject 
to penal discipline ; but to take away 
human life, to be fyjcessory to murder, 
or to encom-age to suicide, amounts 
to the sin of Pardjika^ and is visited 
with permanent expulsion from the 
order. As regards the laity, the use 
of animal food is not forbidden, pro- 
vided the individual has not him- 
self been an agent in depriving it 

VOL. I. 


of life. The doctrine of proliibition, 
however, although thus regulated, 
like many others of the Buddhists, 
by subtleties and sophistry, has proved 
an obstacle in the way of the IMlssion- 
aries ; and, coupled wuth the permis- 
sion in the Sciiptures to slay and 
eat,’’ it has not failed to operate pre- 
judicially to the ^read of Cliristianity. 

^ From the .Singhalese book, the 
Dharmma Padan, or Footsteps of 
Religion, portions of which are trans- 
lated in Tlie Frimd^'’ Colombo, 
1840 . 

N 
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own ancient superstition. Conscious of their inability to 
decide on what has baffled the wisest of tlieir European 
teachers to reconcile, they hesitate to exchange for an 
apparent uncertainty tliat which has been unhesitatingly 
believed by generations of tlieir ancestors, and which 
comes recommended to them by all the authority of an- 
tiquity ; and even when truth has been so far successful 
as to shake tlieir confidence in their national faith, tlie 
choice of sects which lias been offered tp tliem leads to 
utter bewilderment as to the peculiar form of Christianity 
with which they may most confidingly replace it.* 


* A narrative of the etforts made 
by the Portuguese to introduce 
Christianity^ and by the Dutch to 
establish the reformed Religion, will 
be found in Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s 
Chrhtiatiity in Ceylon ; together with 
an exposition of tlie systems adopted 
by the European and American mis- 
sions, and their inti Lienee on the Hindu 
and Buddhist races^ respectively, 


Tho.se who seek to pursue the study 
of Buddhism, its tenets and econo- 
mie.s, as it exhibits it. self in Ceylon, 
will find ample details in the two 
profound works publislied by Mr. 
H. Spence Hardy : Easteni 3Iona- 
chwn, Lend. 1850, and A Manual of 
Ihiddhinm, in its Modem Developmenty 
Lend. 1853, 
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. CHAPTER I 

• • 

CEYLON AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Although mysterious rumours of tlie wealth and 
wonders of India liad reached the Western nations in 
the heroic agof, and though travellers at a later period 
returning from Persia and the East had spread romantic 
reports of its vastness and mhgnificence, it is doubtfid 
whether Ceylon had been heard of in Europe ' even 


^ Nothing is more strikingly sug- 
gostive of the exteiuh'd renown of 
Ceylon and of tlu; difl(;rcnt countries 
w'liich maintained an intercourse wiili 
the island, than the number and 
dissimilarity of the names by which 
it has been known at various periods 
tliroughoiit Europe and Asia. So 
remarkable is this peculiarity, that 
Lassex lias made “the names of 
Taprobanc” the subject of se\cral 
learnt'd disquisitions (De Taproham 
Insula veter. cogn. Dissert, sec. 2, p. 
/5 ; Indisclte AUerthuniskundcy vol. i. 
p. 200, note viii. p. 212, &c.) ; and 
lliJRNOUF has devoted two elaborate 
essays to tlieir elucidation, Journ. 
Asiat. 1820, vol. viii. p. 129, Ibid., 
1^57, vol. xxxiii. p. 1. 

In the literature of the Brahmans, 
Lanka, from having been the scene 
of the exploits of Kama, is as re- 
nowned as Ilion in the gieat epic of 
the Greeks. Taprobjuie,” the name 
by which the island was first known 
to the Macedonians, is derivable from 
the Pali Tamba panni.^’ The ori- 
gin of the epithet will be found in 
tiie MahawansOj ^h. vii, p. 56 ; and 
it is further noticed in the present 
work, Vol. I. P. I. ch. i. p. 17, and 
P. III. ch. ii. p. 368. — It has like- 
wise been refen'ed to the Sanskrit 
Tamhrapani which, according to 
Lassex, means the gi'eat pond,’^ or 
the pond covered with the red 


lotus,’* and wns probably as.sociated 
with the gigantic tanks for which 
Ceylon is so remarkable. In later 
times Taprobanc was exclianged for 
Simundu, Palai-siinundu, and Salike, 
under wiiich names it is described 
by Ptolemy, the autlior of the IWi- 
jy/us, and by i\[ARCTANES of Ilera- 
chea. Palui-siuv/ndit, I^assi'N con- 
jectures to be derived from the San- 
skrit Pali'siynanta, the head of the 
sacred law%” from Ceylon having be- 
come the great centre of the Budd- 
hist faith (De Taproh., p. 16; Indi~ 
sche AUir, ^■ol. i. p. 200 ) ; and Sal i he 
he regards merely as a seaman’s cor- 
ruption of “ Sinhala or Sihala,” the 
name chosen by the Singhalese them- 
selves, and signifying “ the dwelling 
place of lions.” Burnouf suggests 
wiiether it may not be Sri-Layikitj or 
Lanka the Blessed.” 

Sinhala y Avith the suffix of diva,” 
or ^Mwipa” (island), was subsequently 
converted into Silan-dwipa ” and 
^^Seren-diva,” whence the Serendib” 
of the Arabian navigators and their 
romances ; and this in later times 
was contracted into Zeilan by the 
Portuguese, Ceylan by the Dutch, 
and Ceylon by the English. Vincent, 
in his Commentary m the Periplm of 
the Erythreem SeUy vol. ii. p. 40;i, 
has enumerated a variety of other 
names borne bg the » island;* and to 
all these might bo further added 
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by name till tlie companions of Alexander tlic Great, 
returning from his Indian expedition, brought back 
accounts of what they had ,been told of its elephants 
and ivory, its tortoises and marine nlonsters.^ 

So vague and uncertain wa.s the information 'thus 
obtained, that Strabo, writing upwards of two cen- 
turies later, manifests irresolution in stating that 
Taprobane was an island ^ ; and Pomponius Mela, who 
wrote early in the first century of the Christian era, 
quotes as probable the conjecture of IIiPPARCIIUS, that 
it was not in reality an island, but the commencement 
of a south-eastern continent®; an opinion which Pliny 
records as an error that had prevailed previous to his 
own time, but which he had been enabled to correct by 
the information received from the ambassador who had 
been sent from Ceylon to the Emperor Claudius.^ 

In the treatise De Mundo, which is ascribed to Aris- 
totle Taprobane is mentioned incidentally as of less 
size than Britain ; and this is probably the earliest his- 


llioso assijxBod to it in Clmia, in 
Siam, in Jlindustan, Kashmir, i^ersia, 
and other countries of the East. Tlio 
h'arned inj^enuity of ] h)cn abt ap- 
plied a Ilt'hrew root to expound tm‘ 
origin of Taprobane (6Ve//r. Sac. lib. 
ii. ch. xxviii.) ,• but tlie later re- 
searclies of Tuenouii, Buenouf, and 
Lassen have traced it Avith certainty 
to its Pali and Sanskrit ori^nn. 

1 (losSEEIN, in Ids Rid^hrehes <sar 
la Geographic des Anciem^ tom. iii. 
p. 2‘Jl, says that Onesicritus, the 
pilot of Alexander s fleet, avait 
A isite la Taprobane pendant un 
nouveau voyap-e qu’il eut ordre de 
faire.” If so, he Avas the first Euro- 
pean on record A\dio had seen the 
island ; but I have searched unsiic- 
cessfidly for any authority to sustain 
this statement of Gosselin. 

^ Steabo, 1. ii. c. i. s. 14, c. v. 14, 
th>ai (pa<jl 1. XA’^. C. i. S. 14. OviD 

AA^as mpre confident, and sung of — 

“ . ' . » i* ' • Syene 

Aut ubl Taprobanen Indica cincit aqua.’ 

. Epist, fx ronio, i. 


3 Taproiinnen aut ^Tfindis admo- 
dum insula aut prima ])ars orbis al- 
terius Ilippardio dicitur.” — PoM- 
poNirs aMela, iii. 7. Dubitare pote- 
rant juniores num revera insida esset 
quam illi pro voterum Taprobane 
liabebant, si nemo eousq^ue repertus 
esset qui earn circumnavigasset : sic 
enim de nostra quoque Britannia dubi- 
tatum est essetne insula antequam 
illam circumnavigasset Agricola.” — 
JJissertatio deyEtate ct Aactorc Peripli 
3Iaru Ergthrci ; Hudson, Geog. 
Veter. Scrij). Grcvc. Min., vol. i. p. 97. 

^ Pliny, 1. vi. c. 24. 

^ I have elsoAvhere disposed of the 
alleged allusions of Sanenoniathon to 
an island Avhich AA^as obviously meant 
for Ceylon. (See Note (A) end of 
this chapter.) T^e authenticity of 
the treatise De Mundo^ as a pro- 
duction of Aeistotlei, is someAvhat 
doubtful (SciKELL, Literal, Grecqae^ 
liv. iA^ c. xl.) ; and it might add to the 
suspicion of its being- a modem com- 
position, that Aristotle should do 
no more than mention the name and 
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torical notice of Ceylon that lias come down to us ^ as 
the memoirs of Alexander’s Indian officers, on whose 


size (jf a coiintiy of whicli^Onosi- 
ciitiis and Nearclms had just brouglft 
lioine accounts so surjirisin;^ ; and 
that lie should speak ot it with con- 
lideiice as an island, although the 
question of its insularity reniaiiual 
somewhat uncertain at a much later 
period. 

^ h'Ainacius, in ^le supplemental 
voluiiKi of his Codex Psoudo])i(/raphi 
vvteri!^ Testinnodif Ilamb., A.D. 172d, 
says, Samarita, (lenesis, viii. 4, tra- 
dit Noa3 arcam requievisse super 
montem rT/r Serendib sive Zeylan.’' — 
P. 80; and it was possibly upon 
this authority that it has been stated 
in Kitto’s Ci/clopa‘di(t of Pddival 
Ldcnd^re, yol. i. p. 100, as a curi- 
ous circumstance that in (icnesis, 
viii. 4, the Samaritan lVntat(mcli 
has Sarandib, the Arabic name of 
Ceylon,” instead of Ararat, as the 
ri'sting place of the ark. Were this 
true, it would give a triumph to spe- 
culation, and serve by a single but 
irresistible proof to dissipate doubt, 
if there were any, as to the early 
intercourse between the Hebrews and 
that island as the country from whicli 
^Solomon drew his triennial supplies 
of ivory, apes, and peacocks (1 Kings, 
X. 22). Assuming the correctness 
of the opinion that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is as old as the separa- 
tion of the tribes in the reign of 
Pedioboam, n. c. 975-1)58, this would 
not only furnish a notice of Ceylon 
far anterior any existing autho- 
rity ; but would assign an antiquity 
irreconcilable with historical evidence 
as to its comparatively modem name 
of Serendib.” The interest of the 
discovery would still be extft’aordinary, 
even if the Samaritan Pentateuch 
be referred to the later date assigned 
to it by Franked, jwho adduces evi- 
dence to show that its writer had 
made use of the Septiiagint. The 
author of the article in the Biblical 
Cyclopcedia is however in eiTor. 
•Every copy of the Samarihin Pen- 
tateuch, both those printed in the 
Paris Polyglot and in that of Walton, 


as well as the five IMSS. in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, which con- 
tain the eighth chapter of Genesis, 
together with several collations of the 
Hebrew and Samaiitan text, make 
no mention of Sarandib, but all ex- 
hibit the word Ararat ” in its pro- 
pin* place in the eighth chaptm* of 
Genesis. ^‘Ararat” is also found 
correctly in Bl.vyney’s Penfat, 
II(‘brceo-Sa)narit.f Oxfitrd, 1790. 

But there is another work in 
which ^GSarandib” does appear in 
tlie verse alluded to. I'l F/rRO DFLLV 
Valle, in that most interesting lette r 
in which he d<^scribes the manner 
ill which he obtained at Damascus, 
in A. r>. 1010, a manuscript of the 
Pinitateuch on parchment in the 
Hebrew language, but ^^Titten in 
Samaritan characters ; relates that 
along with it lu'. procured another on 
paper, in which not only the letters, 
l>ut the language, was Samaritan — 
die non solo e scritto con lettere 
Samaritane, nia in lingua anche 
propria de’ Samaiitani, die e un 
misto della hlbraica e della Caldea.” 
— Viaggiy c^c., Lett, da Aleppo, 15. 
di Giugno a.d. 1010, 

The first of these two manuscripts 
is the Samaritan Pentateuch, tlie 
second is the “ Samaritan verrian ” of 
it. The author and ag’e of the second 
are alike unknown; but it cannot, in 
the opinion of Frankel, date earlier 
than the second century, or a still 
later period. (Davison’s Biblical Cri- 
tirisniy Ami. i. di. xv. p. 242.) Like 
all ancient targums, it bears in some 
particulars the character of a para- 
phrase ; and amongst other departures 
from the literal text of the original 
Hebrew, the translator, following the 
example of Onkelos and others, has 
substituted modem geographical 
names for some of the more ancient, 
sucD as Gerizim for Mount Ebal 
(Dent, xxvii. 4), Pancas for Dan, and 
Ascalon for Gerai* ; and. in the 4th 
A'erse of the Auiith chapter of Genesis 
he has made the ark to reH^^ upon 
the mountains of Sarandib . Onkelos 
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authority Aristotle (if he be the author of the treatise 
“ I)e Mundo^') must have written, survive only in 
fragments, preserved by tho later historians and geo- 
graphers. 

From their compilations, however, it appears that 
the information concerning Ceylon collected by the Mace- 
donian explorers of India, was both meagre and erro- 
neous. OxEsiCRiTUS, as he is quoted by Strabo and 
Pliny, propagated exaggerated statements as to the dimen- 
sions of the island b and the number of herbivorous ceta- 
cea founcT in its seas ; the elepliants he described as far 
surpassing those of continental India both in courage 
and in size.^ 

Meg.vstiiexes, twenty years after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, Avas accredited as an ambassador from 
Seleucus Nicator to the court of Sandracottus, or 
Chandra-Gupta, the King of the Prasii^, from Avhose 
country Ceylon had been colonised two centuries before 
by the expedition under Wijayo.* It was, perliaps, 


in tlie same passage lias Kardu in 
place of Ararat. See AValton’s 
I\)h/glot, vol. i. p. 81 ; BastoW_, Bibl. 
Did, 1847, vol. i. p. 71. 

Ac(‘ording to tlie Mahau'umg^ tlie 
epithet of Siliale-dwipa, the island of 
UonSj was conferred upon Ce\'loii hv 
tlie followers of Wijayo, n.c. 544 
{ Mahan anso, ch. vii. p. 51), and from 
this was formed, by the Arabian sea- 
men, the names vSilan-dip and Seran- 
dib. The occun-ence of the latter 
word, therefore, in the ^SSamaritan 
Pentateuch,” if its antiquity be refer- 
able to the reign of Itehoboam, would 
be inexplicable ; whereas no anachron- 
ism is involved by its appearance in 
the Samaritan version, which was 
not written till many centuries after 
the Wijayan conquest. 

There is another manuscript, wr itten 
on bombycine, in the Bodleian Tdbra- 
ry, No. 345^ desenbed as an Arabic 
version of the Pentateuch, wiatten 
between the ypars 884 and 885 of 
the Hejira, a.d. 1479 and 1480, and 


ascribed to Aba Said, son of Abu 
llassan, “in eo continetur versio 
Arabica Pcntateuchi qum ex textu 
Hebneico-Samaritano non ex versione 
ilia qiue dialedo qnadam 
Samaritanis quondam vemacula Scrip- 
ta esty — Cat. Orient. MSS. vol. i. p. '2. 
In this manusciipt, also, the word 
Sarendip, instead of Arai-at, occurs in 
the passage in ( Tcnesis descriptive of 
the resting of the ark. 

^ These earlj^ errors as to the size 
and position ol Ceylon will bo found 
explained elsewhere. See Vol. I. P. i. 
ch. i. p. 81. 

^ Strabo, xv. p. GOl. The animal 
referred to by the infonnants of One- 
sicritiis was the dugong, whose fonn 
and attitudes gav^ rise to the fabled 
mermaid. See HSltan, lib. xvi. ch. 
xviii., who says it has the face of a 
woman and spines that rosemTble hair. 

4 Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 24. See Map 
of India, p. 330, where it is put down 
Prachi. 

^ See Vol. I. P. in. ch. iii. p. 336. 
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from the latter circumstance and the communication 
subsequently maintained between the insular colony 
and the mother country, ^at Megasthenes, who never 
visited any part of India south of the Ganges, and who 
was,* probably, the ^rst * European who ever beheld 
that renowned river vias nevertheless enabled to 
collect many particidars relative to the interior of 
Ceylon. He described it as being divided by a river 
(the Mahawelh-ganga ?) into two sections, one infested 
l)y wild beasts' and elcj)hants, the other producing gold 
and gems, and inhabited by a people whom he called 
Paheogoni a hellenized form of Pali-Putra, “ the sons 
of the Prdi,” the first Prasian colonists. 

Such was the scanty knowledge regarding India 
communicated to Europe by those wlio had followed 
the footsteps of conquest into that remote region ; and 
althougli eighteen centuries elapsed from the death of 
Alexander the Great before anotlier European power 
sought to establish its dominion in the East, a new 
passion had been early implanted, the cultivation of 
which was in the higliest degree favourable to the ac- 
quisition and diffusion of geographical knowletlge. In 
an age before the birth of history^, the adventurous 
Phoenicians, issuing from the lied .Sea, in their ships. 


^ IvOBEHTSOn’s Ancient InJktj sec. 
ii. 

^ ScnwAXBECK’s Meyasthenesj 
Fraym. xviii. ; SoLiNUS Polyiiistor, 
liii. Pliny^ Ivi. cli. 24. /Elian, 
in compiling his Natura Animali- 
iim, has introduced the story told 
by Me(?astiienes, and quoted by 
Sthabo, of cetaceous animals in the 
seas of Ceylon with heads resembling 
oxen and lions ; and this justifies the 
conjecture that other portions of the 
same work referring to the island may 
have been simultaneously borrowed 
from the same source. SenwAN- 
BECK, apparently on this ground, has 
included among the Fraymenta in- 
certa those passfiges from /Elian, 
lib. xvi. cli. 17, 18, in which he says, 

VOL. L • 0 


and truly, that in Taprobano there 
were no cities, but from five to seven 
hundred villages built of wood, 
thatched with reeds, and occasionally 
covered with the shells of large tor- 
toises. The sea coast then as now 
was densely covered with palm-trees 
(evidently coco-nut and Palmyra), 
and the forests contained elephants 
so superior to those of India that* 
they were shipped in large vessels 
and sold to tne King of Kalin ga 
(Northern Circars). The island, ho 
says, ^s so largo that those in the 
maritime districts never hunted in 
the interior, and those in the in- 
terior had never seen the sea.” 

® A compendious account /if the 
early trade between India ^and the 

0 
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had reached the sliores of India, and centuries afterwards 
their experienced seamen piloted tlie fleets of Solomon in 
searcli of the luxuries of the past.^ 

Egypt, under the Ptolepries, became the seat of tliat 
opulent trade which it had been the aim of Alexander 
the Great to divert to it from Syria. Berenice was 
built on tlie Bed Sea, as an emporium for the ships 
engaged in Indian voyages, and Alexandria excelled 
Tyre in the magnitude and success of her mercantile 
operations. * ‘ 

The conquest of Egy])t l)y Augustus, so far from 
cliecking, served to communicate a fresh impulse to the 
intcrcoui'se with India, whence all tliat was costly and 
rare was collected in wanton profusion, to minister to 
the luxury of Borne. A bold discovery of the same 
jicriod imparted an entirely new character to the navi- 
gation of the Indian Ocean. The jirevious impediment 
to trade had been the necessity of carrying it on in 
small vessels, that crept cautiously along the windings 
of the shore, the crews being too ignorant and too timid 
to face the dangers of the open sea. But the courage 
of an individual at length solved the dilliculty, and dis- 
sipated the alarm. Ilippalus, a seaman in the reign of 
Claudius, observing the steady prevalence of the mon- 
soons which blew over tin? Indian Ocean alternately 
from east and west, dared to trust himself to their in- 


countries bordering- on tlie Medi- 
terranean will be found in IbvitDES- 
sus’s Collection c/e.s Lois 3ra7'ithnes 
(mterienres au XVIIL sieelcy tom. i. 

p. 0. 

^ It has been conjectured^ and not 
without reason^ that it may possibly 
have been from Ceylon and certainly 
from Southern India that the fleets 
of Solomon were returning when 

once in every three years came the 
ships of Tarshish^ bringing gold and 
silver^ ivory^ apes^ and peacocks.” — 
I KimjSy X. 22, II Chron. xx. 21. 
An t^xposition of the reasons for 
believfpg tha^ the site of Tarshish 


may bo recognised in the modem 
Point de Gallo will be foimd in a 
subsequent chapter descriptive of 
that ancient emporium. feee also 
Note A at the end of this chapter. 

^ xCrabic nuiimamC I believe the 
root belongs to a dialect of India, and 
signifies seasons.” Vincent fixes 
the discovery of the monsoons by 
Ilippalus about tJio year A.i). 47, al- 
though it admits of no doubt that tbe 
periodical prevalence of the winds 
must have neon known long before, 
if not partially taken advantage of 
by the seamen of Arabia and India. 
Leriplusy ^'t., vol. ii. pp. 24 — 57. 
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fluence, and departing from the coast of Arabia, he 
stretched fearlessly across the unknown deep, and was 
carried to Muziiis, a port on the coast of Malabar, the 
modern Mangalore. * , 

An exploit so adventurous and so triumphant, ren- 
dered Hippalus the Columbus of his age, and his 
countrymen, to perpetuate his renown, called the Avinds 
Avhich he had mastered by his name.^ His discovery 
gave a new ^rectiou to navigation, altered the di- 
mensions and uuild of the ships frequenting those seas 
and imparted so great an impulse to trade, that within 
a very brief period it became a subject of apprehension 
at Rome, lest the empire should be drained of its specie 
to maintain the commerce with India ; — silver to the 
value of nearly a million and a half sterling, being 
annually I'cquired to pay for tlie spices, gems, pearls, and 
silks, imported through Egypt.^ An extensive acquain- 
tance Avas now acquired Avith the sea-coast of India, and 
the great Avork of Pliny, conq^iled less tluui hfty years 
after tlie discovery of Hippalus, serves to attest the ad- 
ditional knowledge regarding Ceylon Avhich had been 
collected during the inteiwal. 

Pliny, writing in the first century, puts aside the 
fabulous tales previously circulated concerning the 
island ^ ; he gives due credit to the truer accounts of 
Onesicritus and Megasthenes, and refers to the later 


* Pei-iplm, Hudson, p. .33; 
Pliny, lib. vi. eh. 26. A loarnod 
disquisition on the discovery of the 
monsoons will be found in Vin- 
cent’s Commei'ce of the AficienfSy 
vol. i. pp. 47, 256 ; vol. ii. pp. 49, 
407 ; Pobertson’s Iridiay sec. li. 

^ l^LiNY, lib. vi. ch. 24. 

3 Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 26. The 
nature of this ridi trade is fully 
described by the author of the Peri- 
2^ius of the Eri/threan Sea^ who was 
himself a merchant eng-a^^ed in it. 

^ I have not thought it necessary 
to advert to the romance of Jambulus, 
the scene of which has been conjec- 


tured, but without anv justifiable 
grounds, to be laid in Ceylon ; and 
which is strangely incoi’porated with 
the authentic work of Diodorus 
Siculus, written in the age of Au- 
gustus. Diodorus professes to give 
it as an account of the recent dis- 
covery of an island to which it refers ; 
a fact sufficiently demonstrative of 
its inapplicability to Ceylon, the ex- 
istence of which had been kno'svm to 
the Greeks three liundred years be- 
fore. It is the story of a merchant 
made captive by pirates and carried 
to -Ethiopia, where, in comyiiance 
with a solemn rite, h6 and p com- 


o o 2 
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works of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus ^ the geo- 
graphers, as to its position, its dimensions, its cities, 
its natural productions, and as to the ignorance of navi- 
gation exhibited by its iiiliabitants. All this, he says, 
Avas recorded by former wiitcrs, but it liad fallen to 
his lot to collect informafion from natives of Ceylon 
who had visited Eome durino; his own time xmder sin- 
gular circumstances. A ship had been despatched to 
the coast of Arabia to collect the Ecd Sea re\enucs, but 
having been caught by the monsoon it Avas carried to 
llipjAuros, the modern Koodi'a-malie, in the north-Avest 
of Ceylon, near the pearl banks of Manaar. Here the 
officer in command Avas courteously received by the 
king, Avho, struck Avith admiration of the Eomans and 
eager to form an alliance Avith them, despatched an 
embassy to Italy, consisting of a Eaja and suite of three 
persons.^ 


panion were expost'd in a boat, whicli, 
aft(?r a voyage of four niontlis, was 
wafted’ to one of tlu^ Fortunate Is- 
lands^ in tlie Southern Seti, where 
he resided seven years, whence iiaving 
been expelled^ ho made his way to 
Falibothra, on the Gang(‘S, and thence 
return (fd to Greece. In the pre- 
t(‘nded account of tliis island given 
by Jameclhs I cannot discovtu* a sin- 
gle attribute sulllcient to identify it 
with Ceylon. On the contrary^ the 
traits which ho narrates of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, when they 
are not manifest inventions, are ob- 
viously boiTOwed from the desenp- 
tions of the continent of India, given 
by Ctesias and Meoasthenes. 
pRiNSEP, in his learned analysis of 
the Sanchi Inscription, shows that 
what Jambtjlus says of the alphabet 
of his island agrees minutely with the 
character and symbols on the an- 
cient Buddhist lats of Central India. 
Jourti. Asiat. Soc. lim.y voC vi. p. 
47G. WiLPOED, in his Essni/ on the 
Sacred Isles of the West, Asiat. Res. 
X. 150, enumerates the statements of 
J a M hfjLHS which migh t possibly apply 
to Sitnatra,* but certainly not to 
Ceyloh^an opinion in which he had 


been anticipated by II.\Mrsio, vol. i. 
p. 17(). Lasseh, in his Indtsche Al^ 
terthionsknnde, vol. iii. p. 270, assigns 
his reasons for believing that Bali, to 
the east of Java, must bo the island 
in wliich Jameulus laid the scene of 
his adventures. Biodoeus Siculus, 
lib. ii. cb. Iv., kc. An attempt has 
also been made to establish an iden- 
titv between Ceylon and the island 
of Ibincha'a, which Diodorus describes 
in the Indian Sea, between Arabia 
and Gedrosia (lib. v. 41, <fcc.) ; but 
the elforts of an otherudse ingenious 
writer have been unsuccessful. See 
Groveii’s Voice from Stonehenge^ pt. 
i. p. 95. 

* Pliny, lib. xxii. ch. liii. iv. ch. 
xxiv. vii. ch. ii. 

^Gjegatos quatuor misit, principo 
eoriim Kachia.’^ — Pliny, lib. vi. c. 24. 
This passage is generally understood 
to indicate four ambassadors, of 
whom the pnnc^pal wn^ one named 
Rachias. Casie UniTTT, in a learned 
paper on the early llido'y of Jaffna, 
otters another conjecture that Ra- 
chia may mean Arachia, a Singha- 
lese desigTiation of rank which exists 
to the present day; and in support 
of his hypothesis he instances the co- 
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The Singhalese king of whom this is recorded was 
probably Clianda-Mukha-Siwa, wIkj ascended the throne 
A.D. 44, and was deposed and assassinated by his brother 
A.D. 52. He signalised his reign by the construction of 
one fif those gigantic tanks which still form the wonders 
of the island.^ From his envoys Pliny learned that Ceylon 
then contained five hundred towns (or more properly 
villages), of which the chief was Patesimunda, the 
residence of the sovereign, with a population of two 
hundred thous^id souls. 

They spoke of a lake called Megisba, of vast magni- 
tude, and giving I'ise to two rivers, one Ihjwing by the 
ca])ita] and the other northwards, towards the conti- 
nent of India, Avhich was most likely an exaggerated 
account of some of the great tanks, possibly that of 
Tissaweva, in the vicinity of Anarajapoora. They de- 
scribed the coral which abounds in the Gulf of Manaar ; 
and spoke of marble, with colours like the shell of the 
tortoise ; of pearls and precious stones ; of the luxuri- 


incidence that at a later period a 
similar functionary was despatched 
by the King Bhuwaneka-llaliu VIIL 
as ambassador to the court of Lisbon.” 
— Journal Ceylon Asiat, Soc,^ p. 74, 
1S48. The event to which li(‘ refers 
is recorded in the Rajavali : it is 
statt'd that the king of Cotta, about 
the year 1540, caused a figure of 
the prince his gi’andson to be made 
of gold, and sent the same under 
the care of S(dhppoo Araclujy to be 
delivered to the King of Portugal. 
The Arachy having arrived and de- 
livered the presents to the King of 
l^ortugal, obtained the promise of 
great assistance,” &c. — Rajavali^ p. 

See also Valkntyn, Oud cn 
Nimw Oost-Indien, ch. vi. ; TiJii- 
nouk’s Epitome^ p. 49 ; Kibe mo’s 
Hidoip^ trans. by* Lee, ch. v. But 
as the embassy sent to the Emperor 
Claudius would necessarily have been 
deputed by one of the kings of the 
Wijayan dynasty, it is more tluin pro- 
bable that the rank of the envoy was 
Indian rather than Singhalese, and 

o o 


that Kachia ” means raja rather 
than arachy. 

It may, however, be observed that 

Kacklia” is a name of some renown 
in Singhalese annals. Kacklia was tlu‘ 
general whom Prakrama Balm stait 
to reduce the south of Ceylon when 
in arms in the 12th century (Maha- 
irathso, ch. Ixxiii.) ; and it is also the 
name of one of the heroes of the 
Paramas. WiLFORi), As. Res., vol. 
ix. p. 41. 

^ 3Iahawa?iso, ch. xxx. p. 218; 
Tubnoltr^s Epitome, p. 21 ; Ammi- 
ANUS Makcellinus mentions another 
embassy which arrived from Cevlon 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
1. x^. c. 7, and which consequently 
niiist have been despatched by tlm 
king LTpa-tissa II. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that it was in this century 
thatjhe Singhalese appear to have 
first commenced the practice of send- 
ing frequent embassies to distant 
countries, and especially to China, 
^ee chapter on the Knowlyflge of 
Ceylon possessed by the Chiifese.) 
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ance of the soil, the profusion of all fruits except that 
of the vine, the natural wealth of the inhabitants, 'the 
mildness of the government, the absence of vexatious 
laws, the happiness of the people^ find the duration of 
life, which was prolonged tct more than one huntlred 
years. They spoke of a commerce with China, but it 
was evidently overland, by way of India and Tartary, the 
counti’y of the Seres being visible, they said, beyond the 
Himalaya mountains.’- They described the mode of 
trading among their own countrymen p/ccisely as it is 
practised by the Veddahs in Ceylon at the ])rcsent 
day^ ; the parties to the barter being concealed from 
each other, the one depositing the articles to be ex- 
changed in a given place, and the other, if they agree 
to the terms, removing them unseen, and leaving behind 
what they give in return. 

It is impossible to read this narrative of Pliny without 
being struck with its fidelity to truth in many paj'ticulars ; 
and even one passage, to which exception has been taken 
as an imposture of the Singhalese envoys, when they 
manifested surprise at the quaiters in which the sun rose 
and set in Italy, has been refeii’cd® to the pecidiar system 
of the- Hindus, in whose maps noith and south are left 
and light ; but it may be cx})]ained by the fact of the sun 
passing over and to the north of Ceyloti, in his transit to 
the summer solstice ; instead of hanging about the south, 
as in Italy. 

The rapid progress of navigation and discovery in 
the Indian seas, within the interval of sixty or seventy 
years which elapsed between the death of Pliny and 
tlie compilation of the gi'cat wmrk of Ptolemy, is in no 
instance more strikingly, exhibited than on comparing 
the information concerning Taprobane, which is given 
by the latter in his “ System of Geograplty,” with the 

1 Ultra montes Emodos Soras ^ See Wilpord’s Sacred Islands 
quoqiie ab ipsis aspiei notes etiam of the Westj Asiat, Iles.j vol. x. p. 
commeiTcio.” — P liny, lib. vi. c. 34. 41. 

^ Seethe chapter on the Veddahs, ^ Ptolemy, Oeog,^ lib. vii. c. 4, tab. 
Vol. II. xjart II. ch. iii. xii. Asia\ In one important parti- 
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meagre knowledge of the island possessed by all his 
predecessors. From his position at Alexandria and 
his opportunities of inter<jourse with mariners return- 
ing from their disfhnt voyages, he enjoyed unusual 
facihtics for ascertaimng *facts and distances, and in 
proof of his singular diligence lie was enabled to lay 
down in his map of Ceylon the position of eight pro- 
montories upon its coast, the mouths of five principal 
rivers, four biws, and harbours ; and in the interior he 
had ascertains tliat there were thirteen provincial 
chvisions, and nineteen towns, besides two emporiums on 
the coast ; five great estuaries which he terms lakes \ 

cular a recent author has done jus- Taprobane, magnified far beyond its 
tice to the genius and perseverance true dimeusions^ appears to extend 
of Ptolemy, by demonstrating that two degrees below the equator, and 
although mistaken in adopting some to the seventy-first meridian east of 
of the fallacious statements of liis Ah^xandria (nearly twenty degi'ees 
predecessors, he has availed hims(df too far east), whereas tJw iwescrihed 
of better data by which to fix the reduction brings it westward and norths 
position of Ceylon ; so tliat the west- ward till it covers the ?nodern Ceylon^ 
em coast in the Ptolemaic map co- the westeni coasts of both coinciding 
incides with the modem Ceylon in at the very part near Colombo likely 
the vicinity of Colombo. Mr. Cooley, to have been visited by shipping.” — 
in his learned work on Claudius Pto- Pp. 47, 5;h * See also Schcell, Hist, 
lemy and the Nile^ Lond. 1854, has de bi JAt. Greeque^ 1. v. c. Ixx. 
successfully shown that whilst forced 
to accept those popular statements 
which he had no authentic data to 
check, Ptolemy conscientiously a- 
vailed himself of the best materit^ls 
at his command, and endeavoured to 
fix his distances by means of the re- 
ports of the Greek seamen who fre- 
quented the coasts which he described, 
constructing his maps by means of 
their itinemries and the journals of 
trading voyages. But a fundamental 
en’or pervades all his calculations, 
inasmuch as he assumed that there 
were but 500 stadia (about fifty geo- 
graphical miles) instead of sixty miles 
to a degree of a gi’eat circle of the 
earth ; thus cm^aiiing the globe of 
one sixth of its cif^umference. Once 
apprised of this mistake, and reckon- 
ing Ptolemy’s longitudes and lati- 
tudes from Alexandria, and reducing 
them to degrees of 600 stadia, his ^ It is observable that Ptolemy in 
positions may be laid down on a more hii^^list distinguishes those Adenta- 
correct graduation ; otherwise his tions in the coast which he /[escribed 
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two bays, and two chains of mountains, one of them 
surrounding Adam’s Peak, which he designates as Ma- 
laja — the name by wliich tlj,e hills that environ it are 
designated in the Maliawamo. He ‘mentions tlie recent 
c])angc of the name to Salikc (which Lassen conjecftires 
to be a seaman’s corruption of the real name Sihala ; 
and he notices, in passing, tlie fact .that the natives 
wore their hair then as they do at the present day, in 
such length and pi'ofusion as to give them an appear- 
ance of effeminacy, “ ixaXKbis yovaiPi-ioit; axav ava- 

( 5) 9 

6z6sfxsvog, 


as hm/8y KoXTTOi'y from the estuaries^ 
to which he gives the epithet of 
^Hakes^” Of the former he 

particularises two, the position of 
which would nearly correspond with 
the Bay of Trincomalie and the har- 
bour of Colombo. Of the lattt'r he 
enumerates five^ and from their posi- 
tion they seem to represent the pecu- 
liar estuaiies formed by the conjoint 
influence of the rivers and the cur- 
rent, and known by the Arabs by 
the term of ‘^^< 70665 .” A description of 
them will be foimd at Vol. I. Part i. 
ch. i. p. 4.‘b 

^ May it not have an Egyptian 
origin Siela-Keh,” the hind of 
Stela ? 

^ The description of Taprobane 
given by Ptolemy proves that the 
island had been thoroiig’hly circum- 
navigated and examined by the ma- 
riners who were his informants. Not 
having penetrated the interior" to any 
extent, their reports relative to it are 
confined to the names of the prin- 
cipal tribes inhabiting the several 
divisions and provinces, and the po- 
sition of the metropolis and seat of 
government. • But respecting the 
coast, their notes were evidently mi- 
nute and generally accurate, and 
from them Ptolemy was enabled to 
enumerate in succession the bays, 
rivers, and harbours, together with 
the headlands and cities on the sea- 
borde in consecutive order ; beginning 
at the northern extremity, proceed- 
ing soti^hward down the western 
^joast, an^. returning along the east 


to Point Pedro. Although the ma- 
jority of the names which he sup- 
pli(‘S are no longer siisc(‘ptible of 
identilication on tln^ modern map, 
some of them can be traced with- 
out dilliculty — thus his (huajes is 
still the ISlahawudli-ganga ; his 3/u- 
ayranimum would appear, on a 
first glanc(‘, to be Mahagam, but as 
he calls it the ‘‘ metropolis,” and 
places it beside the great river, it is 
evidently Bintenne, w^hose ancient 
name was “ Maha-yangana” or “ Ma- 
ha-welli-gam.” 1 1 is Anurixjrammnmy 
w^hich he calls jSftotXtwvy the royal 
residence,” is obviously Anaraja- 
poora, the city founded by Anurndha 
five hundred years before Ptolemy 
w^as boni ( MahawansOy ch. vii. p. 50 ; 
X, 05, <&c.). It may have borne in 
his time the secondary rank of a vil- 
lage or atowm {(jam or gramma) y and 
afterwards acquinM the higher epi- 
thet of Anuradha-poom, the city ” 
of iVnuradha, after it had gro'wn to 
the dimensions nf a capital. The 
province of the Modidti in Ptolemy’s 
list has a close resemblance in name, 
though not in position, to Mantotte ; 
the people of Hayagaiji Corle still 
occupy the country assigned by him 
to the Ithogandani — his Naga dibii 
are identical with the Nagadiva of 
the Maliawamo ; find the islet to 
which he has given the name of 
Basstty occupies nearly the position 
of the Basses, which it has been the 
custom to believe were so called by 
the Portuguese — Baxos ” or Bai- 
xos,” sunken rocks. It is curious 
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The extent and accuracy of Ptolemy’s information 
is so surprising, that it has given rise to sunnises as 
to the sources whence it pould possibly have been de- 
rivedd But tlie Conjecture that he was indebted to 
anefent Phoenician or Tyrian authorities whom he has 
failed to acknowledge, is sufficiently met by the con- 
sideration that these were Equally accessible to his pre- 
decessors. The abundance of his materials, especially 
those rclatiim to the sea-borde of India and Ceylon, is 
sufficient to ^ow that he was mainly indebted for his 
facts to the adventurous merchants of Egy})t and 
Arabia, and to works wliicli, like the Periplas of the 
Enjthra;an Sea (erroneously ascribed to Aeriax the 
historian, but written, by a merchant probably of the 
same name), were drawn up by practical navigators to 
serve as sailing directions for seamen resorting to the 
Indian Ocean.^ 


that the position in which he has 
placed the elephant plains or feeding 
grounds, tXttpavrojp vofioty to the 
south-east of Adam’s Peak, is the 
portion of the island about Matura, 
where, down to a very recent period, 
the Portuguese, the l)utch, and the 
Iilnglish successively held their an- 
nual battues, not only for the supply 
of the government studs, but for ex- 
port to India. Making due allowance 
for the false dimensions of the island 
assumed by Ptolemy, but taking his 
account oi the relative positions of 
the headlands, rivers, harbours, and 
cities, the accompanying map affords 
a proximate idea of his views of 
Taprobane and its localities as pro- 
pounded in his Geogi’aphy. 

Post-so'iptum. Since the above 
was written, and the map it refers to 
was returned to me from the engraver, 
I 'have discovered that a similar 
attempt to identify the ancient 
names of Ptolemy with those now at- 
tached to the supposed localities, was 
made by Gosaelm ; and a chart so 
constructed will be found (No, xiv.) 
appended to his Pecherches mr la 


Cicographie des A?tcie?u9^ t iii. p. 
,‘>0:1. I have been gratified to find 
, that in the more important points 
w^e agi'ee ; but in many of the minor 
ones, thti want of personal knowledge 
of the island involved Gosselin in er- 
rors wliich the map I have prt^ared 
will, I hope, serve to rectify. — J.E.T. 

^ IIeejikn, //isf. Pcsearc/iESj vol. 
ii. Appendix xii.* 

^ Lassen, De Taprob. In.s. p. 4. 
From the error of Ptolemy in mak- 
ing the coast of Malabar extend from 
west to east, whilst its true position 
is laid doA\m in the PiTiplm^ Vin- 
cent concludes that he was not ac- 
quainted with the PcriphiSy as, an- 
terior to the invention of printing, 
cotemporaries might readily oe igno- 
rant oi the productions of each other 
(Vincent, vol. ii. p. 55). Vincent 
assigns the composition of the Pe- 
to the reign of Claudius or 
Nero, and Dodwell to that of M. 
Aurelius, but Letronne more judi- 
ciously ascribes it to the period of 
Severus and Caracalla, a.d. 198, 210, 
fifty years latei^than Ptolemy. The 
I author, a Greek of Alexa^ria and 
j a merchant, never* visit^ Ceylon, 
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So ample was the description of Ceylon afforded by 
Ptolemy, that for a very long period his successors, 
Agatiiemerus, Marcianus of, Heraclea, and other geo- 
graphers, were severally contented' to use the facts 
originally collected by himd And it was not till the 
reign of Justinian, in the sixth century, that Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes, by publishing the nan-ative of Sopater, 
added very considerably to the previous knowledge of 
the island. 

As Cosmas is the last Greek writer Who treats of 
Taprobane it may be interesting, before passing to his 


though he liad been as far south as 
Nelkynda (the modem Neliseram), 
and tilt} accoimt which he gives from 
rt}port of the island is meagi’e, and 
in some respects erroneous. Arri- 
ANi^ Periplm Mans Enyth. ; Hudson, 
vol. i. p. 85 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 41)8. 

^ Agatuemerus, Hudson Geor /,^ 1. 
ii. c. 7, 8. ; Marcianus IIeracleota, 
PeripluSj Hudson , p. 20. Stepiianus 
Byzan'iinus, in verho Taprobane.^’ 
Instead of the expression of Ptolemy 
that Taprobane ^/eaX tiro 7rd\at 

which Marcianus had ren- 
dered naXai(r<//o/)vCo»', StePTTANUS 
transposes the words as if to guard 
against eiTor, -naXai fjtv UaXtlro Ec 
fiovuiovj &c. The prior authority of 
Ptolemy, however, serves to prolong 
the mystery, as he calls the capital 
Paloesimundum. 

* There is another curious work 
which,notwithstauding certain doubts 
as to its authorship, contains internal 
evidence entitling it, in point of time, 
to take precedence of Cosmas. This 
is the tract I)e Mcnihus Brack- 
manorum^^^ ascribed to St. Ambrose, 
and which under the title 
r?yc 'lidiaQ Kui rwu BpayfjidvMV'^ has 
been also attributed to Palladius, but 
in all probability it was actually 
the composition of neither. Early 
in the fifth century Palladius was 
Bishop of Helenopolis, in Bith^mia, 
and died about a.d. 410. He spent 
a part of his life in Coptic monas- 
teries, ahy^ it is possible that during 
his sojoun in Egypt, meeting tra- 


vellers and mercliants returning from 
India, he may have caused this nar- 
rative to be taken down from the 
dictation of oik} of them. Cave he- 
sitates to bc'lieve that it was written 
by Palladius, “ hand facile credem,” 
See, (iScnpt. FjCcIcs, Hid, Lit ,) ; and 
the learned Jienedictine editors of 
Ambrose have excluded it from the 
works of the latter. They could 
scarcely have done otlienvise when 
the first chapter of the Latin version 
opens wdth th(} declaration that it 
was drawn up by its author at the 
request of Palladius.” Deside- 
rium mentis tiue Palladi opus efficero 
nos compellit,” &c. Neither of the 
two versions can be accepted as a 
translation of the other, but the dis- 
crepancies are not inconsistent, and 
woidd countenance the conjecture 
that the book is the production of 
one and the same person. Much of 
the material is borrowed from Pto- 
lemy and Pliny, but the facts which 
are new could only have been col- 
lected by persons who had visited the 
scenes they describe. The compiler 
says he had learned from a certain 
scholar of Thebes that the inhabitants 
of Ceylon were called Macrobii, be- 
cause, owing to the salubrity of the 
climate, the averaga*duration of life 
was 150 years. The petty kings of 
the countiy acknowleaged one para- 
mount sovereign to whom th^ were 
subject as satraps ; this the Theban 
was told by others, as he himself was 
not allowed to visit the interior. A 
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account of .the island, to advert to what has been re- 
corded by the Singhalese chroniclers themselves, as 
to its actual condition 5f.t the period when Cosmas 
described it, and thus to verify his narrative by the 
test* of historical eviclence. It has been shown in an- 
other chapter that between the first and the sixth 
centuries, Ceylon had undergone all the miseries of 
frequent invasions : ' that in the vicissitudes of time 
the great dynasty of Wijayo had expired, and the 
tlirone had Mien into the hands of an effeminate and 
powerless race, utterly unable to contend with the 
energetic Malabars, who acquired an established foot- 
ing in the northern parts of the island. The south. 


thousand other inlarids lio adjacent to 1 
C(‘ylon, and in a ‘j^roup of th(*se which 
lie calls Maniohe (probably the Attols 
of tlic Maldives},) is found the load- 
stone, whicli attracts iron, so tluit a 
vessel coniin;^ wdtliin its iidlueiice, 
is seized and forcibly detained, and 
for this reason tlui ships whicli navi- 
gate these seas are fastened with p(‘gs 
of wood instead of bolts of iron. 

Ceylon, according to this ti’a- 
veller, has five large and navigable 
rivers, it rtfjoices in one perennial 
harvx'st, and the flowers and tlie ripe 
fruit liang together on the’ same 
branch. There ar(f palm trees ; both 
those that bear the gi’eat Indian nut, 
and the smaller aromatic one (the 
arcka). The natives subsist on milk, 
rice, and fruit. The sheep produce 
no wool, but have long and silky 
hair, and linen being unknown, the 
inhabitants clotlie themselves in 
skins, which far from inelegantly 
worked. 

Finding some Indian merchants 
there who had come in a small vessel 
to trade, the Theban attempted to go 
into the interior, and succeeded in 
getting sight of a tribe whom ho calls 
Besadfo or VesaSoe, his description of 
whom is in singular conformity with 
the actual condition of the Ved- 
dahs in Ceylon at the present day. 

They are,” he says, a feeble and 
diminutive race, dwelling in caves 
under the rocks, and early accus- 


tomed to ascend precipices, with 
which their country abounds, in order 
to gjither popper from the climbin 
plants. They are of low stature, witli 
larg(; heads and sliaggy uncut hair.” 

The Theban proceeds to relate 
that being arrested by one of the 
chiefs, on the charge of having en- 
tered his territory without permission, 
he was forcibly detained there for 
six years, subsisting on a measure of 
food, issm^l to him daily by the royal 
authority. This again presents a* 
curious coincid(‘nce with the deten- 
tion and treatment of Knox and other 
captives by the kings of Kandy in 
modern times. He was at last re- 
leased owing to the breaking out of 
hostilities between the chief who held 
him prisoner and another pnnee, who 
accused the former before the supremo 
sovereign of having unlawfully de- 
tained a lioman citizen, after which 
he was set at liberty, out of respect 
to the Koinan name and authority. 

Tliis curious tract was first pub- 
lished by Camerauius, but in lOtir) 
Sir Edward Bisse, Baronet, and 
Olarenceux King-at-Arms, repro- 
duced the Greek original, supposing 
it to be an unpublished manuscript, 
with a Latin translation. It is in- 
corporated in one of the MSS. of the 
Pseudo- Callisthenes recently edited 
by MiiLLER, lib. iii. ch. vy. viii. 
I)iDOT, Sct'ipt. Grccg, xxvi. 

Pans, 1840. 
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too wild and uncultivated to attract these I'estless 
plunderers, and too rugged and inaccessible to be over- 
run by them, was divided into a number of petty prin- 
cipalities, whose kings did homage to the paramount 
sovereign north of the Mahawelii-ganga. Buddhism 
was the national religion, but toleration was shown to 
all others, — to the worship of the Brahmans as well 
as 'to the barbarous superstition of the aboriginal tribes. 
At the same time, the productive wealth of tlie island 
had been developed to an extraordinary Extent by the 
care of successive kings, and by innumerable works for 
iri'igation and agriculture ]:»rovided by their pohcy. 
Anarajapoora, tlie capital, had expanded into extra- 
ordinary dimensions, it was adorned with buildings 
and monuments, surpassing in magnitude ' those of any 
city in India, and had already attracted pilgrims and 
travellers from China and the uttermost countries of 
the East. 

With the increasing commercial intercourse bet^vecn 
the West and the East, Ceylon, from its central position, 
half way between Arabia and China, had during the 
same period risen into signal importance as a great 
emporium for foreign trade. The transfer of the seat of 
empire from Borne to Constantinople served to revive the 
over-land traffic with India ; and the Persians for the 
first time ^ vied with the Aiubs and the merchants of 
Egypt, and sought to divert the Oriental trade from the 
Bed Sea and Alexandria to the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

Already, between the first and fifth centuries, the 
course of that trade had undergone a considerable 
change. In its infancy, and so long as the navigation 
was confined to coasting adventures, the fleets of the 
Ptolemies sailed no further than to the ports of Arabia 
Eelix where they were .met by Arabian vessels return- 


^ Gibboui, ch. xl. f Robertson’s IfiTropiov 'A^avrjv, — Philo- 

Inditty b;ai. stoegius, p. 28 . 

^ Aden\was a •Roman emporium^ 
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ing from the west coast of India, bringing thence the 
productions of' China, shipped at the emporiums of 
Malabar. After the dis(iovery of tlie monsoons, and 
tlie accomplishment^ of bolder voyages, the great en- 
tre{)6t of commerce was* removed further south ; first, 
fi'ora Muziris, the modern Mangalore, to ISTelkynda, now 
Neliseram, and afterwards * to Calicut and Coulam, or 
Quilon. In like manner the Chinese, who, whilst the 
navigation of the Arabs and Persians was in its infancy, 
had extended their voyages not only to Malabar but 
to the Persian Gulf, gradually contracted them as their 
correspondents ventured further south. Hamza says, 
that in the fifth century the Euphrates was navigable 
as higli as Ilira, within a few miles of Babylon * ; and 
Massoudi, in his Meadows of Gold, states that at that 
time the Chinese ships ascended the river and anchored 
in front of the houses therc.^ At a later period, their 
utmost limit was Syraf, in Farsistan ® ; they after- 
wards halted first at Muziris, next at Calicut then at 
Coulam, now Quilon ^ ; and eventually, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the Chinese vessels appear rarely to have 
sailed further west than Ceylon. Thither they came 
Avith their silks and other commodities, those destined 
for Europe being chiefly paid for in silver®, and those 
intended for barter in India Avere trans-shipped into 
smaller ci'aft, adapted to the Indian seas, by Avhich they 
Avere distributed at the A’arious ports east and Avest of 
Cape Comorin.^ 

CosMAS was a merchant of Egj^t in the reign of Jus- ' 
tinian, Avho, from the extent of his travels, acquired the 
title of “ Indico-plcustes.” Eetiring to the cloister, he 
devoted the remnant of his life to the preparation of a 

‘ Hamza Ispahanensts, 102 ; * Abotj-zetd, p. 16 ; Reinaud, 

Eeinatjd^ Relation, vol. i. p. 35. Mem. sur VInde, p. 201. 

* MassgudI; Meadows of Gold, * ® Pliny, lib. vi. ch. xxvi. RerG 
Transl. of Sprengeh, vol. i. p. 246. plm Mar. Erythr. 

^ Aboh-zeyd, vol. i. p. 14; Rei~ Il 0 BEiiTS 0 N,^?ic. 7;tff.,SGC. ii. Tho 
NAUi), Discours, pp. 44, 78. Peripliis of the Erythreajj Sea de- 

^ Dulatjeier, Journ. Asiat., vol. scribes these Ceylpn crafte as rigged 
xlix. p. 141 ; Vincent, vol. ii. pp. vessels, lariontTruujfhvui^fvtivai, 

4G4, 507. • 
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work in defence of tlie cosmography of the Pentateuch 
from the errors of the Ptolemaic astronomy.^ He died in 
the year 550, before his task was completed, and one of 
the last portions of it on which he wtis employed was an 
account of TaprobanCj taken down from the report? of 
Sopater, a Greek trader whom he had met at Adule in 
Ethiopia, when on his return from Ceylon. 

Sopater, in the course of business as a merchant, sailed 
from Adule in the same ship with a Persian bound for 
Ceylon, and on his arrival he and his fellowetraveller were 
presented by the oflicers of the port to the king, who was 
•probably Kumara Das, the friend and patron of the poet 
Kalidas.^ Tlie king received them with courtesy, and 
Cosmas recounts how in the course of the interview 
Sopater succeeded in convincing the Singhalese monarcli 
of the greater power of Rome as compared with that of 
Persia, by exhibiting the large and highly finished gold 
coin of the Roman Emperor in contrast with the small and 
inelegant silver money of the Sliali. This story would, 
however, appear to be traditional, as Pliny relates a 
somewhat similar anecdote of the ambassadors from 
Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, and of tlie profound 
respect excited in their minds by the sight of the Roman 
denarii. 

As Sopater was the first traveller who described 
Ceylon from personal knowledge, I shall give his account 
of the island in the woi'ds of Cosmas, which have not 
before been presented in an English translation. “ It 
is,” he says, “ a great island of the ocean lying in the 


^ Xprrrrtai («•?/ ToTroypmj.utj sivo 

Chnstianonnn Opinio do Mnndo. 
This curious book has been printed 
entire by Montfaucon from a MS. in 
the Vatican Coll. Patr.^ Yol. ii. p. 
833. Paris, 1706 a.d. There is 
only one other MS. known, which 
was formerly in Florence ; and from it 
Theyenot had previously extracted 
and published the portion relatinn^ to 
India in^’ his Relation des I)w. Fo//. , 
vol. i. P^s, 15^6 A.D. 

^ Cosmas' wrote between a.d. 545 


and 550 ; and the voyage of Sopater 
to Ceyjon had been made thirty years 
before. Kumara Das reiinied from 
A.D, 515 to A.D. 524. Vincent has 
noted the fact that in his interview 
with the Greek he addressed him by 
the epithet of Roomi, av 'Pm/zn'/’ 
which is the term that has been a]D- 
plied from time immemorial in India 
to the powers who have been succes- 
sively in possession of Constantinople, 
whether Homan, Christian, or Ma- 
hommedan. Vol. ii. p. 5il, &c. 
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Indian Sea, called Sielendib by the Indians, but Tapro 
bane by the Greeks. ' The stone, the hyacinth, is found 
in it ; it lies beyond the pepper country.' Around it 
there are a multiteide of* exceedingly small islets % all 
containing fresh water 4ind coco-nut pahns * ; these 
(islands) lie as close as possible together. The great 
island itself, according to* the accounts of its inha- 
bitants, is 300 gaudia or 900 miles long, and as many 
in breadth. There are two kings ruhng at opposite 
ends of the 'island^, one of Avhom possesses tlie hya- 
cinth and the otlier the district, in whicli are tlie port 


^ Malabar or Nargliyl Arabia. 

* The Maldivo Islands. 

^ 'Apy'iWia pro rapyA\(a,from norrt- 
kda, the vSansKrit, and nar(/h\/Iy Arab^ 
for the ^‘coco-nut palm.” Gilde- 
MESTEH^ Script, Aral), p. oG. 

It is very remarkable 
tliat this singidar word (jaou, in which 
Cosrnas gives tli6 dimensions of the 
island^ is in use to tin? present day in 
Ceylon, and means th(‘ distance whicli 
a man can walk in an hour. Vincent, 
in his Commerce and Navujatioyi of 
the Ancients, has noticed thispassagt? 
(vol. if. p. 500), and says, somewhat 
loosely, that the Singhalese //aea, 
which he spells ^^ghadlaf is the same 
as the naligiae of the Tamils, and 
equal to three-eighths of a French 
h'ague, or nearly one mile and a 
quarter English. This is incorrect ; 
a gaoxi in Ceylon expresses a some-* 
what indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, a gaou across a mountain- 
ous country being less than one mea- 
sured on level gG’Ound, and a gaou 
for a loaded cooley is also permitte‘d 
to be shorter than for one unbur- 
thened, but on the whole the average 
may be taken under four miles. This 
is worth reyiarking, because it brings 
the statement made to Sopater by 
the Singhalese in the sixth centuiy 
into consistency with the representa- 
tions of the ambassadors to the Em- 
peror Claudius in the first, although 
both prove to be eiToneous. It is 
curious that Fa IIian, the Chinese 
traveller, whose zeal for Buddhism 
led him tOo visit India and Ceylon a 


century and a half before Cosmos, 
gives an area to the island which ap- 
proaches very nearly to correctness , 
although he revers(»s the direction in 
which its length exceeds its breadth. 
Foe-koue-ki, c. xxxvii. p. 828. 

^ “ 'Ecd)'rtoidXA>;\m>'. Tliismayalso 
mean ^‘at war with one another.” 

^ This has been translated so as to 
mean the portion of the island pro- 
ducing hyacinth stones (‘da partie de 
risle oil se trouvent les jacinlhes.” 
Tiievenot). But besides that I 
know of no Greek fonn of expression 
that admits of such expansion ; this 
construction, if accepted, would be 
inconsistent wdth fact; — for the 
king alluded to held the north of the 
island, whereas the region producing 
gems is the south, and in it were also 
the ‘‘emporium,” and the harbour 
frequented by shipping and mer- 
chants. I am disposed therefore to 
accept the term in its simple sense, 
and to believe that it refers to one 
particular jewel, for the possession 
of which the king of Ceylon enjoyed 
an enviable renown. Cosrnas, in the 
succeeding sentence, describes this 
wonderful gem as being deposited in 
a temple near the capital, and Iliouen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgidm, says that 
in the seventh centmy, a ruby was 
elevated on a spire surmounting a 
temple at Anarajapoora “ dont Feclat 
mSgnifique illumine tout le ciel.” — 
Vie de Iliouen Thsang, lib. iv. p. 199 ; 
Voyages des Pclei'ins BouddhisteSy 
lib. xi. V. ii. p. 141. Makgjo Polo, 
in the thirteenth «entury^ says, the 
“ king of Ceylon is reputed to have 
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and emporium for tlie emporium in that place is the 
greatest in those parts. 

. “ The island has also a community of Christians 
chiefly resident Persians, with a presbyter ordained in 
Persia, a deacon, and a complete ecclesiastical ritual.^ 

“ The natives and their kings are of different races.'* 
The temples are numerous, aTid in one in pm ticular, ‘situ- 


ated on an eminence is the 
pine-cone, the colour of lire, 
especially when catching the 
less sight. 

tlie grandest ruby that was OTor seon^ 
a span in length, the thickness of a 
man’s arm ; brilliant beyond descrip- 
tion, and without a single flaw. It has 
the appearance of a glowing fire, and 
its worth cannot be estimated in 
money. The Grand Khan Kiiblai 
sent ambassadors to tliis monarch to 
offer for it the value of a city, but he 
would not paid with it for all the 
treasures of the world, as it was a 
jewel handed doim hy Im ancestors 
on the thrcnie^' — Trans. Mapsden, 
4to. 1818. It is most probable that 
the stone described by Marco Polo 
was not a ruby, but an amethyst, 
which is found in large crystals in 
Ceylon, and which modern mineralo- 
gists believe to be the hyacinth ” of 
the ancients. (Dana’s Miner aloyy., 
vol. ii. p. 196.) CoKSALi says it was a 
carbuncle (Ramusio, vol. i. p. 180) j 
and JoiiDAN UE Sever ac, about the 
year 1323, repeats the story of its 
being’ a ruby so large that it could 
not be grasped* in the closed hand. 
{Recueil de Voy.^ Soc. Geog. Paris, 
vol. iv. p. 50.) If this resplendent 
object really exhibited the dimen- 
sions assigned to it, the probability 
is that it was not a gem at all, but 
one of those counterfeits of glass, in 
producing which Straro relates that 
the artists of Alexandria attained the 
highest possible perfection (1. xvi. 
c. 2. sec. 25). Its luminosity ""by 
night is of course a fiction, unless, 
indeed, like the emerald pillar in the 
temple 'of Hercules at Tyre, which 
Herodot'cs defeibes as shining 
brightly by night,” it was a hollow 


great liyacinth, as large as a 
and dashing from a distance, 
beams of thecsnii — a match- 

cylinder into wliicli a lamp could be 
introduced. Herod, ii. 44. 

Of the ultimate history of this re- 
nowned jewel we have no authentic 
rnirrative ,• but it is stated in the 
Chinese accounts of Ceylon that early 
in tlie fourt(‘enth century an ollicfir 
was sent by the emperor to purchase a 
carbuncle ” of unusual lustre. This 
served as the ball on the emperor’s 
cap, and was transmitted to succeed- 
ing emperors on their accession as a 
precious heirloom, and worn on the 
birthday and <‘it the grand courts held 
on the first day of the year. * It was 
upwards of an ounce in weight, and 
cost 100,000 strings of cash. Every 
time a gi’aiid levee was held during 
the darkness of the night, the red 
lustre filled the palace, and it was 
for this reason designated ^ The Red 
Palace-Illuminator.’” — Tsih-ke^' or 
3IisceIlaneous Ilccordy quoted in the 
Kih checkin y-yueny Mirror of SciencCj 
b. xxxiii. p. 1, 2. 

^ The port and harbour of Point 
de Galle. 

^ Nestorians, whose Catholicos ” 
resided first at Ctesiphon, and after- 
wards at Mosul. Vincent, 

^'c.y vol. ii. p. 507. For an exami- 
nation of the hypotheses based on 
this statement of Cosmas, see Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent’s History of 
Christianity in Ceylony ch. i. 

^ AtiTovpyiin'y'* literally liturgy ; 
which meant originally the pomp and 
ceremonial of worship as weU as the 
form of prayer. ^ 'AAXo(/,i;Aof. 

^ Probably that at Mihintala, the 
sacred hill near Anarajapoora. 
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“ As its position is central, the island is the resort of 
ships from all parts of India, Persia, and Etliiopia, and, 
in hke manner, many are despatched from it. From 
the inner ^ countries ; I mean China, and other em- 
poiiums, it receives sllk^ aloes, cloves, clove-wood, chan- 
dana^, and whatever else they produce. These it 
again transmits to the oufhr* ports ■*, — I mean to Male 
whence the pepper comes ; to Calliana*', where there 
is brass and sesaniinc-wood, and materials for dress 
(for it is also* a place of great trade), and to Sindon^, 
where they get musk, castor, and androstachum^, to 
Persia, the llomeritic coasts®, and Adule. Keceiv- 
ing in return the exports of those emporiums, Tapro- 
bane exchanges tlicm in the inner ports (to tlie east of 
Cape Comorin), sending lier own pi’oduce along witli them 
to each. 

“ SieledilMi, or Taprobane, lies seaward about five 
days’ sail from the mainland.*® Then further on 
the coutiueut is Marallo, wliich furnishes cochlea ** ; 
then comes Kaber, which exports ‘ alabandanum 
and next is the clove country, then China, Avliich ex- 
ports silk ; «»bcyond Avliicli there is no other land, for 
the ocean encircles it on the east. Siclediba being 
thus placed in tlie middle as it were of India, and pos- 


^ TMV the coiintrios in- 

filde (that is to the east) of Chipe 
Coinorin^ as disting-uished from the 
outer ports (r<i l^d}Tef)a'^ mentioned 
below, which lie west ot it. 

^ Of this foreig^n word, 

applied by the medimval Greeks to 
silk in general, as well as to raw silk, 
PiiocoiTUS says : — A.vtt) ^artv t) 
fxsra^ay i/C ftioOacri rr}v taOrjTa ipyd- 
rjv TrdXai iiiv' EWrjvfg •prjdiKtjVy 
ravvv St (TripiKr)v ovofia^ovai.^' — PRO- 

cop. Pct'sic, I. Metaxa^ or anciently 
mataxa, thread,'^ yarn,” seems to 
be Latin rather than Greek. The me- 
taxarim was a yam -broker ; ” and 
the word having got possession of 
the market, was extended to the 


woven stud'. The modem Greeks 
call silk ptra^a. 

^ probably s.andtd- 

wood j ” sometimes called at/nUovhutn. 

^ rd iTmrfgtr,” thoso lying west of 
Cape Comorin. 

^ Malabar. 

^ Bombay. 

^ Scinde. 

® di'bpO(Trdyn7'.” 

^ Southern Arabia, chiefly lladra- 
maut. 

Cosmas probably means the 
moi;p distant ports on ” the mainland 
of India. 

/fox'Xfoac,” probably chank- 
shells, turhincUa rcipa. See Abou- 
ZEYD, vol, i. p. 0. ^ * 

dXa^ovdavorP 
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sessii^ the hyacinth, receives goods from all nations, 
and again distributes them, thus becoming a great em- 
porium.” 

This description of the Indian totade by Cosmas is 
singidarly corroborative of the ac'count that had pre- 
viously been given by the author of the Peripliis ; and 
as the Singhalese have at aH ^imes been remarkable for . 
their aversion to the sea, the country-craft\ thus men- 
tioned by both authorities as engaged in voyages between 
Ceylon and the countries east and west of Cape Comorin, 
must have been manned in part by Malabars, but chielly 
by the Ai'abs and Persians, who, previous to the time of 
Cosmas, had been induced to settle in large .numbers in 
Ceylon \ attracted by the activity of its commerce, and 
the extensive emplojuncnt for shipping affoRled by it# 
transit trade. 

Amongst the objects, the introduction of which was 
eagerly encouraged in Ceylon, Cosmas particularises 
horses from Persia ; the traders in which were exempted 
from the payment of customs. The most remarkable 
exports were elephants, which from their size and sa- 
gacity were found to be superior to those ^of India for 
purposes of war. Hence the renown accorded to Ceylon, 
as pre-eminently the birthplace of the Asiatic race of 
elephants. 

TaTTpo^dyrjv 'Arntjytvtiov i\t<pdvTix)v,^^ 

Dionysius Periegetes, v. 593. 

Cosmos observes upon the smallness of their tusks com- 
pared with those of Africa, and mentions the strange fact, 
tliat ivory was then exported from Hlthiopia to India, as 
well as to Persia and the countries of Europe. lie makes 
other allusions to Ceylon, but the passages extracted 
above present the bulk of his information concerning the 
island.® 


* roTTiKk rrXoilaJ’ — PeripluB. 

^ Beinaiih, Mem. aur V hide j p. 124. 
and hih'od. Aboijlfeda. 

® TlieVbove Iranslation has boon 


made from Tiievenot^s version of 
Cosmas, which may differ slightly 
from that of Montfauoon, Collect. 
Nov. hatrum. Paris, 1700, vol, ii. p. 
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NOTE (A). 

Knowledge of Ce^jlon possessed by the Phoenicians. 

• • • 

In the previous chapter, p. 550, &c., allusion has been made to 
the possible resort of the Phoenicians to Ceylon in the course of 
their voyages to India, but I hitve not thought it expedient to 
embody in the text any notice of the description of the island 
which is given in the Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon, 
published by W^enfeld, at Bremen, in 1837, under the title 
of Sanchiiniathonis Historiarum Phoeniciw Libri Novem 
Gratae Versos a Philone Byblio, edidit Latinaque Versione do- 
navit F. Wagenfeld.” 

Sanchoniathon is alleged to have lived before the Trojan war ; 
and in Asiatic chronology he is said to have been a contemporary 
of Semiramis. The Phoenician original perished ; but its contents 
were preserved in the Greek translation of Philo, a native of By- 
blus, a frontier town of Phoenicia, who wrote in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, and till the alleged discovery of the MS. from 
which Wagenfeld professed to publish, the only portion of Philo’s 
version known to exist consisted of fragments preserved by 
Eusebius and Porphyry. Wagenfeld’s statement was, that the 
MS. in his possession had been obtained from the Portuguese 
monastery of St. Maria de Merinhao (the existence of wich 
there is reason to doubt), and the portion which he first ven- 
tured to print appeared with a preface by Grotefend. Its ge- 
nuineness was instantly impugned ; a learned and protracted 
controversy arose ; and though Wagenfeld eventually jjiib- 

33G. In point of time, the notice of and its production of gold, silver, 
(Jeylon given by the Armenian Arch- gems, spices, elephants, and tigers ; 
bishop Moses of Ohorene in liis //w- and dwells on the hict, previously 
tona Arme/iiaca ef Epitome Geoyra- noticed by Agathemerus, that the 
phue^ is entitled to precede that of num of this countiy dress their hair 
Cosmas Indico-pleustes, inasmuch ns after the fashion of women, by bmid- 
IMoses has translated into Annenian ing it in tresses on the top of their 
the Greek text of Pappus of Alex- I heads, viri regionis istius capillis 
andria, who wrot^e aDout the end | miiliebribus sua capita redimiunt.” — 
of the fourth century. Of Ta- Moses C nojiENENSis,&c., edit. Whis- 
probane he says — it is one of the ton, p. 3G7. The most remark- 
largest islands in the world, being able circumstance is that ho alludes 
IlOO miles in length by 1500 broad, thus early to the footprint on Adam’s 
and reckons 1370 adjacent islands Peak, which is probaoly the meaning 
amongst its dependencies. He al- of his expression, ibidem Satance 
ludes to its mountains and rivers, la 2 ymm narranty t. iv. 
the variety of rq^jes which inhabit it, 
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lished the whole of the Greek MS,, with a Latin version by 
himself, he was never prevailed upon to exhibit the original 
parchments, alleging that he ^ad been compelled to restore 
them to the convent. The assailants oP^Wagenfeld accuse him 
of wilful deception ; but the pvobabfiity is that the document 
which he translated is one of those inventions of the Middle 
Ages, in which history and geography were strangely confounded 
with imagination and romance? and that it is an attempt to 
restore the lost books of Philo Byblius, as Philo himself is 
more than suspected to have invented the history which he 
professed to have translated from Sanchoniatfion. (See Eason 
and GiiliBEii’s E^iojclopmUay 1847 ; Mover’s PJtcenician His- 
tory, voh i. p. 117.) 

In books vii. and viii., Sarichoniatlion gives an account of 
an island in the Indian seas explored by Tyrian naviga- 
tors, the description of wliich is evidently copied from the early 
Greek writers wlio had visited Taprobane, and the name 
which is assigned to it, the Island of liachiusf is borrowed 
from Pliny. The j)eriod of their visit is fixed by Sanehoni- 
athon sliortly after the concpiest of Cittium, in Cyprus, by the 
Phmnicians; an event which occurred when Hiram reigned at 
Tyr(', and Solomon at Jerusalem. The narrative is given as 
follows (book vii. ch. v. p. 150) : So Bartophas died the 
next (lay, having exorcised imperial authority for six years.” 
(Ch. V.) “ And on Ids death they chose Joramus, the son of 
Bartophas, king, whom the Tyrians styled Hierbas, and wlio 
reigned fifty-seven years. He having collected seventy-nine 
long ships, sent an expedition against Cittium.” . . . (Ch. vi.) 

At this time, Obdalius, king of the island of Mylite, sent all 
his forces to assist the Tyrians at Cittium ; and when it came 
to the knowledge of the barbarians who inhabited Tenga, that 
the island was denuded of men and ships, they invaded it under 
the command of Plusiacon, the son-in-law of Obdalius, and 
having slain him and many of his people, they plundered the 
country, and gave the city to the flames.” (Ch. vii.) And 
Joramus directed all the eparclis in the cities and islands to 
make out and send to Tyre descriptions of tjie inhabitants, 
their ships, their arms, their horses, their scythe-bearing 
chariots, and their property of all kinds ; and he ordered them 
to send to distant countries persons competent to draw up nar- 
ratives of the same kind, and to record them all in a book. In 
this manner he obtained accurate geographical descriptions of 
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all the regiQto to the east and tlfe west, both islands and inland 
parts. Bulfthe i3ithiopians * represented to the king that to the 
south there Were great and renowned countries, densely popu- 
lated, and rich in precious things, gold and silver, pearls, gems, 
ebony, pepper, elephants, iROPikeys, parrots, peacocks, and in- 
numerable other things ; and that there was a peninsula so far 
to the east that the inhabitants ^ould see the sun rising out of 
the sea.” (Ch. viii.) Joramull then sent messengers to JSbatam- 
])alus, the king -of the Babylonians, wlio were to say to him, 

‘ I have heard that the countries of the ^Ethiopians are numerous, 
and abounding to inhabitants ; they are easy of access -from 
Babylon, but very difficult from Tyre. If, therefore, I should 
determine to explore them, and you will let my subjects have 
suitable ships, you shall have in return a hundred purple 
cloaks.’ IVatambalus was willing to do so; but the ^Ethiopian 
merchants, who resorted to Babylon, vowed that they would 
take their departure if he should assist Joramus to sail to 
yl^'tliiopia.” (Chap, ix.) Subse(piently Joramus addressed him- 
self to Irenius of Judea, and undertook that if he would let 
the Tyrians have a harbour on the sea towards .Ethiopia, he 
would assist him in the building of a palace, i/k which he was 
then engaged ; and bind himself to supply him with materials 
of cedar and fir, and squared stones. Irenius assenting, made 
over to Joramus the city and harbour of Ilotha. There were 
a great many date trees there, but as their timber was not suit- 
able for constructing vessels, Joramus despatched eight thou- 
sand camels to Ilotha, loaded with materials for ship-building, 
and ordered the shipwrights to ])uild ten ships, and he ap- 
pointed Cedarus and Jaminus and Cotilus, commanders. . . . 
They sailed from Ilotha; but furious tempests prevented them , 
from passing the straits.'^ And while* they were wind-bound, 
they remained five months in a certain island, and having 
sowed wheat on the low ground, they reaped an abundant crop. 
After this they sailed towards the rising sun, and leaving the 
land of the Araluans they fell in with Babylonian ships re- 
turning from yEthiopia.^ And on the following day they 
arrived at the country of the ^Ethiopians, which they perceived 
sandy and devoid of water on the coavst, but mountainous in- 
land. They tfien sailed eastward along the shore for ten days. 


* The /Ethiopians alluded to were Babylon is mentioned lib. viijch. i. 
a company of Indian jugg^lers and * Of Bab-el-mandeb. * 
snake-cliarm^rs, whoso arrival from ^ Inditi. 
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There an immense region extends to the south, a|,d thp^iEthi- 
opians dwell in numerous populous and well-citeumstanced 
cities, and navigate the sea. Their ships are no*: suited for 
war, and have no sails. And hkving sailed thirty-six days to 
the southward, the Tyrians arrived at the island of Kachius 
v^(rov),”' 

(Ch. 9.) The roadstead wa^ in front of a level strand, bor- 
dered with lofty trees, and coming on to blow at night, they 
were in the utmost danger till sunrise : but running then to 
the south, they came in sight of a safe harbour' ; and saw many 
popujous towns inland. On landing, they weu^ surrounded by 
the villagers, and the governor of the place entertained them 
hospitably for seven days ; pending the return of a messenger 
whom he had despatched to the principal king, to ask his in- 
structions relative to the Tyrians who had anchored in the 
harbour. The messenger having returned on the seventh day, 
th(i governor sent for the Tyrians the following morning, and 
informed them that they must go with him to the king, who 
was then residing at Kochapatta, a large and prosperous city in 
the centre of the island. In front marched several spearmen, 
sent by the king a guard of honour to the strangers ; who 
with the clash of their spears scared away the elephants 
which were numerous and dangerous because it was their 
rutting time. The Tyrians marched in the centre, and Cedarus, 
Cotilus, and Jaminus were carried in palanquins. The vil- 
lagers as they passed along offered them presents, and the 
governor brought up the rear, where he rode on an elephant, 
surrounded by his body guard. In this order of .march, they 
on the third day came to a ford ; in the passage over which, one 
. of the travellers was devoured by crocodiles which swarm in 
the rivers. Having proceeded thus for several days, they at 
length descried the city of Eochapatta, environed by lofty 
mountains. And when it was known that they had arrived 
(fof the rumour of their approach had preceded them) the in- 
habitants rushed from the city in a body to see the Tyrians ; 
some riding on elephants, some on asses, some in palan- 
quins, but the greater part on foot. And the commander 
having conducted them into a spacious and splendid palace, 
caused the gates to be closed, that the crowd might not make 
their way in; and led the Tyrians to the King Kachius, who 
was seated on a beautiful couch. Presents were then inter- 
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changed. To the Tyrians, who broiiglit horses and purple robes, 
and seats of cedar, the king gave in return, pearls, gold, 
2000 elephants’ teeth, and much unequalled* cinnamon 
TToWcti re Koc) diufepovrii) ; and he entertained them as guests for 
thirty days.” (Ch. xi.) Some of the Tyrians perished in the 
island, one indeed by sickness, but the others smitten by the gods. 
One man, picking up some pellets of sheep’s dung, drew lines 
on the sand, and challenged another who happened to be looking 
on, to play a game with them. The challenger held the sheep’s 
dung, but the •other, who could not find any dung of camels 
(for there are Ao camels in that island), took cow-dung, of 
which there was a great quantity, and rolling up little balls of 
it, placed them on the lines. But a priest who was present 
warned them to desist, because cow-dung is sacred among 
them, but they only laughed. So the priest passed on, .and 
they continued their game ; but shortly after, both fell down 
and expired, to the consternation of the bystanders. One of 
ihose who died was a native of Jerusalem.” (Ch. xii.) ^^The sea 
encircles this great island of Rachius on every side, except that 
to the north and west there Js cot isthnuis ivhich affards a 
passage to the opposite coast, Baaut constructed this place by 
heaping up mud, and her footprint is still to be seen in the 
mountain (Jig xa) Hx^og huv h rolg opoig). 

And the great king traced his descent from her race. The 
island is six days’ journey in breadth, and twelve days’ journey 
in length. It is populous and delightful. Its natural produc- 
tions are magnificent, and the sea furnishes fish of the finest 
flavour, and in the greatest abundance, to the inhabitants of the 
coast. Wild beasts are numerous in the mountiiins, of whicli 
elephants are the largest of all. There is also the most fragrant 
of cassia (xa<r/a ^ apoofjLotrixooTXTYi), 

They find stones containing gold in the rivers, and pearls on 
the sea-shore. Four kings govern the island, all subordinate 
to the paramount sovereign, to whom they pay as tribute, cassia, 
ivory, gems, and pearls ; for the king has gold in the greatest 
abundance. The first of these kings reigns in the south, where 
there are herds of elephants, of which great numbers are cap- 
tured of surprising size. In this region the shore is inhos- 
pitable, and destitute of inhabitants, but the city, in which the 
governor resides, lies inland, and is said to be large and 
flourishing. The second king governs the western jegions 
which produce cinnamon (rwv wpog ecnepav T&rpctijL[/.tvu)v rcov 
xmuii,(fiiL 0 (^ 6 pm ) ; and it was there the Tyrian ships cast 
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anchor. The third rules the region towards the north, which 
produces pearls. He has made a great rampart on the isthmus 
to control the passage of the barbarians from the opposite coast ; 
for they used to make incursions in greS.t numbers, and de- 
stroyed all the houses, temples, and planVations they could re^ch, 
and slew such men as were near, or could not flee to the moun- 
tains. The fourth king governs the region to the east, pro- 
ducing the richest gems in surprising profusion ; the ruby, the 
sapphire, and diamond. All these, being the brothers of the 
great king in Rochapatta, are appointed to rmle over these 
places, and he who is the eldest of the brothers has the supreme 
power, and is called the chief and mighty ruler. He has a 
thousand black elephants, and five light-coloured ones.- The 
black are abundant, but the fair-coloured are rare, and found 
nowhere except in this island, and the black ones do homage to 
them. Having captured such a one, they bring him to the 
king in Rochapatta, whose peculiar prerogative it is to ride on 
a white elephant, this being unlawful for his subjects. Ther» 
are many fierce crocodiles in the rivers, and they are killed by 
crowds of men who rush with shouts into the water, armed 
with sharp stakes. And ten days after they arrived in Ro- 
chapatta, many Tyrians Joined Racliius in hunting crocodiles.” 
(Ch. xii.) ^‘When the ships returned to Tyre, Jorarnus gave 
orders to erect a pillar at the temple of Melicarthus, and to 
engrave on it an account of all that had taken place. This 
pillar was thrown down in the earthquake of last year, but 
it was not broken, so that the narrative can even now be seen.” 

BOOK VIII. 

(Ch. i.) ‘^This is the voyage which Jorarnus, the king of the 
Tyrians, ordered Jorarnus, the priest of Melicarthus, to recount 
and to engrave on a pillar in the temple of Melicarthus, and 
Sydyk, the scribe, having four copies, was directed to send 
them to the Sidonians, the Byblians, the Aradians, and the 
Berythians. The other copies can nowhere be found, and the 
pillar lies shattered in the ruins of the temple, but the copy of 
the Byblians is still left in the Temple of Baaltis, and it*s words 
are to this effect.” 

(Ch. ii.) ^^Hierbas, the son of Bartophas, and king of the 
Tyrians, thus addressed Jorarnus, the priest of Madynus, at 
the tiine, wheii figs were first ripe : ^ Taking a book and pen, 
describe all the cities and islands and colonies and th^ countries 
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of the barbarians, and the forces of them all, and their ships of 
war and of burthen, and their scythe-armed chariots. For 
when our ships of war, saving to the island of Eachius, 
reached the remotest? parts east\wird that we knew, the ex- 
tremities of all lands, aifd the nations that inhabited them, we 
discovered things unknown to our ancestors. For our an- 
cestors, sailing only to the isl$,iMls and the region extending to 
the west, knew nothing of the countries which we have ex- 
plored to the east : you will therefore write all these things for 
the information of posterity.’ When having prostrated myself 
l)efore the king? on his saying these things, and having re- 
turned to my own house, I wrote as follows : — 

(Ch. xvi.) To the eastward dwell the Babylonians 

and Medians and ^Ftliiopians. The city of the Babylonians is 
flourishing and popvdous ; Media produces white horses ; 
yFthiopia is barren and arid near the sea, and mountainous in 
the interior. And further to the east is the peninsula of 
Eachius, whither the ships of Hierbas sailed.” 

On this narrative of Sanchoniathon it is only necessary to 
remark that the allusion in ch. ix. to the assistance rendered 
by the Tyrians to Irenius of Judea, when l)uilding his palace, 
in supplying him with timber and s(juared stones, is almost 
literally copied from the passage in the Old Testament (1 Kings, 
ix. 11), where Hiram is stated to have furnished to Solomon 
cedar trees and fir trees,” for the building of the Temple. 

The cession by Irenius of the city and harbour of Ilotha 
refers to the resort of the Tyrians to Ezion Geber, or Eloih, 
in the Hillanitic Gulf of the Eed Sea, Ib., v. 26, whence they 
piloted the ships of Solomon, which once in every three years 
returned with cargoes of gold from Ophir. (Ib., v. 28.) 

As to the incidents and observations i*ecorded by the Phoeni- 
cian travellers during their journey to the interior of Ceylon, — 
the kings by which it was governed, the natural productions of 
the various regions, the footprint on Adam’s Peak, the incur- 
sions of the Malabars, the ascendency of their religion, the 
absence of camels, the abundance of elephants, and the culti- 
vation of cinnamon, — all these are so palpably imitated from the 
accounts of Cosmas Indico-pleustes, and the voyages of Arabian 
mariners, that it is almost unnecessary to point to the .parallel 
passages ftpm which they are taken. 
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CHAP, ii. 

INDIAN, ARABIAN, AND PERSIAN AUTHORITIES. 

On closing tlie volume of Cosmas, we part with the last 
of the Greek writers whose pages guide us through the 
mist that obscures the early history of Ceylon. The reli- 
gion of the Hindus is based on a system of physical error, 
so incompatible with the extension of scientilic truth, that 
in their language the term “geography” is unknown.^ 
But still it is remarkable as an illustration of the uninquir- 
ing character of the people, that the allusions of Indian 
authors to Ceylon, an island of such magnitude, and so 
close to their own country, are pre-eminent for ab- 
surdity and ignorance. Their “ Lanka ” and its inha- 
bitants are but the distortion of a reality into a myth. 
So late as the eleventh century, Albyrouni, the Arabian 
geographer, says that the Hindus at that day thought 
the island haunted ; their ships saihng past it, kept at a 
distance from its shores ; and even at the present day, 
it is the popular belief on the continent of India that the 
interior of Ceylon is peopled by demons and monkeys.^ 
This degree of popular ignorance regarding a country so 
contiguous to their own, appears to have prevailed amongst 
the Ilindus in all ages. The story embodied in their great 


* The Arabians began the study so 
late^ that they, too, had to borrow a 
word from the Greeks, whence their 
term djagrajiya,^'^ 

2 Mook’s Hindu Pantheony p. 318. 
Mook speaks of an educated Indian 
gentleman who was attached as 
Mimshi t<) the < 9 talF of Mr. North; 


Governor of Ceylon, in 1804, and 
who, on his return to the continent, 
wrote a history of tho island, in 
which he repeats the belief current 
among his countrymen, that the 
interior was not inhabited by human 
beings of the ordinary shapes.” — 
P. 329. 
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national poem the Ramayana^, which is probably the 
most ancient epic in existence, although its main incidents 
turn upon the invasion pf Lanka (Ceylon) from India, 
evinces not the mo^t remote evidence of acquaintance 
witli even the physical fedtures of an island within sight 
from their shores. Eama, the hero of the poem, son to 
Dasartha, the King of Ayotfliya (the modem Oude), has 
the misfortune to have his wife Sita carried off by Eawana, 
the sovereign of Ceylon ; and the liamayana, like the 
Iliad, is devofed to a description of the expedition and 
siege which he conducted for her recover}’-. In the comse 
of it, the great causeway of Adam’s Bridge was con- 
structed, for the passage of the army, by Ilanuman, the 
monkey deity' ; and one of the most calamitous incidents 
of the war is tlie conllagration of the capital, owing to the 
(h'tiu^ns having maliciously set lire to Hauuman’s tail.^ The 
autlior of the Raaiayana speaks of Ceylon as of prodigious 
dimensions, and separated from India by seas of inlinite 
width, lie describes the island as covered by forests of 
surpas.sing luxuriance, adorned with magnificent buildings, 
and pi'otected by a fortified capital, Avhose battlemented 
castles and formidable bulwarks bade defiance to all as- 
sailants. The whole narrative is an illustrative specimen 
of eastern romance, unrelieved by a single incident to im- 
[lart to it an air of reality, excejit some allusions to the 
gems of the island, its chaiik shells, and fishery of pearls.-* 
But the century in which Cosnias wrote witnessed the rise 
of a power whose ascendant energy diffused a new character 


^ iVn English version of the first 
and second books of this reinai’kable 
oem wa.s published by Cakey and 
Iarsiiman at Serampore in 1800-10; 
and translations more or less com- 
lete have been since published in 
tali an by G orresio, in Modem Greelc 
^ Demetrius Galanos, and in 
French by Fauche, 8vo. Paris^ 1867. 
The story of the poem will be found 
in ]\liu SriERS’^ic/ew^/wdia, ch. 


iv., and in the Westminster Rerieio 
for October, 1848. 

* See a quotation from this passage, 
Vol. II. p. 664. 

3 Fatjche, tom. vi. sec. xlix., p. 336. 

^ Hanuman is described approach- 
ing Lanka. Cette ville, que pm- 
tege une mer, riche en mines varices 
de pierreries, joncht'ie aux phases do 
la lune par des amas de conquos et 
huitres a perles.” — f'AUCUE, *tom. vi. 
p. GO. 
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over the pdhey and literature of the East. Scarcely 
twenty years elapsed in the interval between his deatli 
and the birth of Mahomet — and during the two centuries 
that ensued, so electric was the inlluence of Islam, that 
its supremacy was established' with a rapidity beyond 
parallel, from the sierras of Spain to the borders of China. 
The dominions of the Khalifs exceeded in extent the 
utmost empire of the Eomairs ; and so undisputed was 
the sway of the new religion, that a I'ollower of the 
Prophet could travel amidst believers of 'ids own faith, 
irom the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
chain of tlie Atlas to the mountains of Tartary. 

Syria and Egj^pt were amongst its earliest con- 
quests ; and tlie power thus interposed between tlie 
Greeks and their hn-mer channels of trade, edectually 
(‘xcludcd them from the commerce (d‘ India. The 
Persians and the Arabs became its undisputed masters, 
and Alexandria and Seleucia declined in im])ortance 
as Bassora and Bagdad rose to tlie rank of Oriental 
emporiums.* 

Early in the sixth century, the Persians under Chosroes 
Nouschirvan held a distinguished jiosition in the East, 
their ships frequented the harbours of India, and their 
llect was successful in an exjiedition against Ceylon 
to redress the wrongs done to some of tlieir fellow- 
conntrymen who had settled tliere for purposes of 
trade. 

The Arabs, who had been familiar Avith India before 
it was knOAvn to the Greeks^, and Avho had probably 
availed themselves of the monsoons long before Ilippalus 

* Hobektson was of opinion^ that ii. c. 2. p. 43. Petropol, 1848^ 8vo. 

such was tho aversion of the lYTsians 1Ieinaui>^ MSnioire mu' V Imh, p. 121. 
to the sea, that no commercial inter- ^ There is an obscure sentence in 
course took place between Persia and Pliny which would seem to imply 
India.” — India^ s. i. p. 9. Put this that the Arabs had settled in (kylon 
is at variance with the testimony of before the first century of our Chris- 
CosMAS Inbico-pleustes, as well as tian^ era : — “ Kt^gi (mltum Liberi 
of Hamz.v of Ispahan and others. patris, cceteris Arahum,'' — Lib. vi. 

* Hamza IsPAimNENSis^^Ama/.vol. c. 22, 
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ventured to trirst to tliem, began in the fourtli and 
fiftli centuries to establish themselves as merchants at 
Cambay and Surat, at Mangalore, Client, Coulam, and 
otlier Malabar ports \ whence they migrated to Ceylon, 
the government of which was remarkalile for its tolera- 
tion of all religious sects'^, and its hospitable reception 
of fugitives. * 

It is a curious circumstance, related by Beladory, who 
lived at the court of the Khalif of Bagdad in the ninth 
century, tha1> an outrage committed by Indian ])irates 
u])on some Mahometan ladies, the daughters of traders 
Avlio had died in Ceylon, and Avhose famihes the King 
Dalupiatissa II., a.d. 700, Avas sending to their homes 
in the valley of the Tigris, .served as the plea under 
which Hadjadj, the fanatical goA’ernor of Irak, directed 
the first Mahometan expedition for subjugating the valley 
of the Indus.® 

From the eighth till the eleA'enth century the Persians 
and Arabs continued to exercise the same influence 


^ riiLBiniETi^TKR, Scriptorcs Arahi 
dc ItclniH Lidicisj p. 40. 

IhintlsT, toin. i. p. 72. 

3 The* chief of the Indus was tlie 
Jhiddlnst rriiK'e Daher, wliose 
capiftd was at Dayhal, ii(*ar the 
niodcrn KiiracluH*. The story, as it 
a]ip{'avs in the^ MS. of Ihdtidory in 
the; library of Lt'vth'n, has beeai ex- 
tracted by IvMiNAUi) in lii.s Frapmnis 
And)cs (i Persans rclatifi a F hide. 
No. Y. p. 101, with the following 
translation : — 

Sons le gouve*rnenient de vio- 
lin, mined, le roi d(^ Tile dn Kubis 
(Djezyret-Alyaeout) olfrit a Hadjadj 
des feniine's inusnlnuine's qni avaitait 
rc^ii le jour dans ses etats, et dont 
les pe*i‘es, livrels a la profession dii 
connneree, etaient niorts. Le prince 
esperait par lil gagner ramilie de 
Hadjadj ; mais le navire on Ton 
avaiib embarqut? ces feniines fut at- 
t aqiie par une penplade do race Meyd, 
des environs de Haybal, qui dtait 
inontee siir des barques. Les Meyds 


(ddeverent le navire avee ce qu'il 
renferniait. Dans cette extreniite, 
nne de ces ftanines do la tribu de 
Yarbona, s’ecria : ^ (Jue n’es-tu la, oh 
Hadjadj !’ Cette nouvelle tTant par- 
venue a Hadjadj, il rdpondit : ^ Mo 
voihi.’ Aussitdt il envova nn df*put«5 
a Daher pour Tinviter a faire mettro 
ces fennnes en libeile. Mais Daher 
repondit: ‘ Ce sent de.s pirates qui 
out enleve ce.s feninu's, ct je n’ai 
aucune autoritd sur les ravisseiirs.’ 
Alors Hadjadj engagea Obeyd Allah, 
tils de Nahhan, a faire une expedition 
contre Daybal.” — P. 190. 

The Island of Rubies” w^as the 
Persian name for Ceylon, and in this 
particular instance Feiusuta con- 
iirms the identical application of these 
two names, vol. li. p. 402. 8co 
Jounial Asiat. vol. xlvi. p. 131, 103 ,• 
Retmaxtd, Mem. sur Flride, p. 180 ; 
^Relation des Voi/a(fes, Disc. p. xli. 
Aboulfeda, introd. vol. i. p. 
ccclxxxv. ; ELPiriNSTONE’s India j b, 
V. ch. i. p. 200. • 
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over the opulent commerce of Ceylon that was after- 
wards enjoyed by the Portuguese and Dutch in succes- 
sion between 150^ and the expulsion of the latter by 
the British in 1796. During this early period, there- 
fore, we must look for the continuation of accounts 
regarding Ceylon to the literature of the Arabs and 
Persians, and more especially to the former, by whom 
geography was first cultivated as a science in the eighth 
and ninth centuries under the auspices of the Khalifs 
Almansour and Almamoun. 

On turning to the Arabian treatises on geography, it 
will be found that the Mahometan writers on these 
subjects were for- the most part grave and earnest men 
who, though liable equally with the imaginative Greeks to 
be imposed on by their informants, exercised somewhat 
more caution, and were more disposed to confine their 
writings to statements of facts derived from safe au- 
thorities, or to matters which they had themselves seen. 
In their hands scientific geography combined theoretic 
precision, which had been introduced by their prede- 
cessors, with the extended observation incident to the 
victories and enlarged dominion of the Khalifs. Ac- 
curate knowledge was essential for the civil govern- 
ment of their conquests ^ ; and the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
indispensable once at least in the life of every Maho- 
metan rendered the followers of the new faith ac- 
quainted with many countries in addition to their 
own.^ 

Hence the records of their voyages, though present- 


' “ La science gdographique, 
commo les autres sciences en geu6- 
ral^ notamment Tastronomie, com- 
inen 9 a a se former chez les Arabes^ 
dans la demiere moitit^ du vni*" siecle^ 
et se fixa dans la premiere moitie du 
ix®. On fit usage des itin6raires 
tract^B par les chefs des armies con- 
qudrantes et des tableaux dresses 
par les geuvemeurs de provinces ; 


en memo temps on mit a la contri- 
bution les metliodes propagees par 
les Indiens^ les Persans, et surtout 
les GrecS; qui avaient apport^ le plus 
de pr(5cision dans leurs operations/’ 
— liElNAUD; Introd, Ahoulfeday 
p. xl. 

Heihaxjd, Introd, Ahoulfeda, p. 
exxii. 

® Ihid.y vol. i, p. xl. 
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ing numerous exaggerations and assertions altogether 
incredible, exhibit a superiority over the productions 
of the Greeks and Eomans. To avoid the fault of 
dulness, both the latter were accustomed to enhven 
theif topographical itiheraries, not so much by “ moving 
accidents,” and “hair-breadth ’scapes,” as by mingling 
fanciful descriptions of molisters and natural pheno- 
mena with romantic accounts of the gems and splen- 
dours of the East. 

From Ctesias to Sir John Maundeville, every early 
traveller in India had his “ hint to speak,” and each 
strove to embellish his story by incorporating with such 
hicts as he had witnessed, improbable ijeports collected 
from the representations of others. Such were their ex- 
cesses in this direction, that the Greeks formed a class 
of “ paradoxical ” htorature, by collecting into separate 
volumes the marvels and wonders gravely related by 
their voyagers and historians.^ 

The Arabs, on the contrary, •with sounder discretion, 
generally kept their “ travellers’ histories ” distinct from 
their sober narratives, and whilst the marvellous in- 
cidents related by adventurous seamen were received 
as materials for the storj'-tellers and romancers, the staple 
of their geographical works consisted of truthful de- 
scriptions of the countries visited, their forms of govern- 
ment, their institutions, their productions, and their 
trade. 

In illustration of this matter-of-foct cliaracter of the 
Arab to})ogra[)hers, the most familiar example is that 
known by the popular title of the Voyages of the 


^ Such are the Mirahiles Ans- 
cuUaiiones of AeistotlE; the 
credihilia of PALEPirATE.s, tlie His- 
toriarum Mirahilimn Collectio of An- 
T1QONU8 C.\iiYSTiirs, i\\Q Historic Mi- 
rahiles of Apollonius the Meagre, 
and the Collections of Phlegon of 


Tralles, Michael Bellus, and many 
other Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
For a succinct account of these 
compilers, see WESTERltfAN^S TTapa- 
M6ypa<po(f Scri^m'es JRet'um Mtra- 
hilium Greed. Brunswick, 1839. 
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two Mahometans', who travelled in India and China 
in the beginning of the ninth century. The book pro- 
fesses to give an account of the countries lying between 
Bassora and Canton ; and in 'its unpretending style, and 
usefid notices of commerce in those seas, it resoiiibles 
the record, which the merchant Arrian has left us in 
the Periplus, of the same trade as it existed seven 
centuries previously, in the hands of the Greeks. 
The early portion of the book, which was written 
A.D. 851, was taken down from the recital of Soley- 
man, a merchant who had frequently made the voy- 
ages he describe.s, at the epoch when the commerce 
of Bagdad, under the Khalifs, was at the height of its 
prosperity. The second part was added sixty years 
later, by Abou-zeyd Ilassan, an amateur geographer, 
of ’Bassora (contemporary with Massoudi), from the 
reports of mariners returning from China, and is, to 
a great extent, an amplification of the notices supplied 
by Soleyman. • 

SoLEYiiAN describes the sea of Ilerkend, as it lay 
between the Laccadives and Maldives'*^, on the west, 
and swept round eastward by Cajie Comorin and 
Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon, thus enclosing the precious 
fishery for pearls. In Serendib, his earliest attention 
was devoutly directed to the sacicd footstep on Adam’s 
Beak ; in his name for which, Al-ruJmin," we trace the 
Buddhist name for the district, Roliuna, so often ocxair- 
riiig in the MahawansoA This is the earliest notice of 


’ It was iir.st published by IIenau- 
BOT in 17J.8^ from tlie unique MS. 
now in the Jlibliotheque imperiale 
of Paris, and a^’aiii by Rkinatjb in 
1845, with a valuable discourse pre- 
fixed on the nature and extent of 
the Indian trade prior to the tenth 
centuiy . — Rekttion dcs Voyages faits 
2 )(ir les Arabes et les Perstms dam 
V hide Chine dam le IX® Siedcj 


2 vols. IHino. Paris, 1845. 

^ The Amniianus ^^ar- 

ccllinus, who along* with the Singha- 
lese Selendivi " sent ambassadors 
to the Emperor Julian, 1. xxii. 
c. 7. 

* A portion of the district near 
Tangalle is known to the present day 
as Kouna.” — Mahavmnso, ch. ix. 
p. 57 j ch. xxii. p. 130, &c. 
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tlie Mussulman tradition, wliicli associates the story of 
Adam with Ceylon, though it was current amongst 
the Copts in the fourth |md fifth centiu'ies.^ On all 
sides of the mountain, he adds, are the mines of rubies, 
hyadnths, and other gems • the interior produces aloes ; 
and the sea the highly valued chank shells, which served 
the Indians for trumpets.^ ‘The island was subject to 
two kings ; and on the death of the chief one his body 
was placed on a low carriage, Avith the head declining 
till the hair swept tlio ground, and, as it was draAvn 
slowly along, a female, with a buncli of leaves, swejit 
dust upon the features, crying : “ Men, behold your king, 
whose will, luit yesterday, was law ! To-day, he bids 
farewell to tlie Avorld, and the Angel of Death has 
seized his spirit. Cease, any longer, to be deluded by 
the shadowy pleasures of life.” At the conclusion of 
tliis ceremony, whicli lasted for three days, the corpse 
was consumed on a pyre of .sandal, camphor, and other 
aromatic woods, and the ashes scattered to the winds.^ 
The widow of the king was sometimes burnt along Avith 
his remains, but compliance Avith the custom Avas not 
held to be compulsory.- 

Such is the account of Soleyaian, but, in the second 
part of the manuscript, Abou-zeyd, on the authority of 
another informant, Ibn Wahab, who had sailed to the 
same countries, speaks of the pearls of Ceylon, and adds, 
regarding its precious stones, that they are obtained in 
])art from the soil, but chielly Iiauu those points of the 
beach at Avhich the rivers tloAvcd into the sea and to 
which the gems are carried doAvn by the torrents from 
the hills.^ 

Abou-zeyd describes the frequent conventions of the 
heads of the national religion, and the attendance of 

^ See the account of Adam’s Peak, persons of exalted rank, continued as 
Vol. II. Pt. Til. ch. ii. long as the native dynasty held the 

* Abou-zeyd, Relatmi, vol. i. throne of Kandy. — See Knox’s His^ 
p. 5. torical Relaiion of Ceyl<i$y A. i). 1081, 

^ Ih.y p. 50. The practice of burn- Part iii. c. ii. ^ » « 

ing the remains of the kings and of ^ Ibid.y vol. i. p. 127, 

VOL. 1. ' Q Q 
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scribes to write down from their dictation the doctrines 
of Buddhism, the legends of its prophets, and the 
precepts of its law. This .statement has an obvious 
reference to the important events recorded in the 
Mahmvanso ^ ; — the reduction of the tenets, orally de- 
livered by Buddha, to their written form, as they ajipcar 
in the Pittakatayan ; tlie translation of the Atthakatha, 
from Singhalese into Pali, in tlie reign of Mahanamo, 
A. D. 410-432 ; as also to the singular care displayed, at 
all times, by the kings and the priesthood, in preserving 
authentic records of every event connected with ' the 
national religion and its history. 

Abou-zevd adverts to the richness of the temples of 
the Singhalese, and to the colossal dimensions of their 
statues, and dwells with particularity on the toleration 
of all religious sects in the island as attested by the 
existence there, in the ninth century, of a sect of Mani- 
chasans, and a community of Jews." 


^ Mahaivanso, cli. xxxiii. p. 207 j 
ch. xxxvii. p. 2o2. 

* It was to Ceylon that the ierrl- 
fied worshippers of Siva betook tliein- 
selves in their tli|^ht, when Malinioiid 
■ of Ghuznee smote the idol and over- 
threw the temple of Somnaut, a. d. 
1025. (Ferisiita, transl. by 
vol. i. p. 71 ; Reinaxjd^ inf rod. to 
Aboijlfeda, vol. i, p, ceexlix. 316- 
moires sur VLide, p. 270.) Twenty 
years previously^ when the same 
oidhodox invader routed the schis- 
matic Carmathians at Moultan, the 
fugitive chief of the Sheahs found an 
asylum in Ceylon. (Reinaut)^ Jonni. 
Asiai.y vol. xlv. p. 288 ; vol. xlvi, p. 
329.) The latter circumstance serv^es 
to show that the Mahometans in 
Ceylon have not been uniformly 
Sonnees, and it may probably throw 
light on a fact of much local interest 
connected with Colombo. There for- 
merly stood there, in the Mahometan 
Cemetery, a stone with an ancient 
^ inscription in Cufic characters, which 
no one couldidecipher, but which was 
said tc recordethe virtues of a man of 
singular virtue, who had arrived in 
the jsland in the tenth century. 


About the year 1787 A. i)., one of the 
Dutch ollieials removed the stone to 
the spot where he was building, “ and 
placed it wliere it now stands, at one 
of tlie steps to his door.” This is the 
account given by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, who, in 1827, sent a copy 
of the inscription to the Royiil 
Asiatic Society of London. Gilde- 
MEISTER pronounces it to be written 
in (hirmathic characters, and to com- 
memorate an Arab who died A. n. 
848. “ Kannathacis qiuc dicuntur 

literis exarata viro cuidam Arabo 
Mortuo, 948 A. D. posita,” Script. 
Arahi dc Rehus Lidicisy p. 59. A 
translation of the inscription by Lee 
was published in Trans. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc.j vol. i. 545, from which it 
appears that the deceased, Khalid 
Ibn Abu ]3akaya, distinguished him- 
self by obtaining security for re- 
ligion, with other advantages, in the 
year 817 of the Hejira.’’ Lee was 
disposed to think that this might be 
the tomb of the Imaum Abu Abd 
Allah, who first taught the Maho- 
metans the route by which pilgrims 
might proceed from India to the 
sacred footstep on Adam’s Peak. 
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Ibn Wahab, his informant, appears to have looked liack 
with singular pleasure to the delightful voyages which 
he had made through the remarkable still-water channels^ 
elsewhere described* whicli form so peculiar a feature on 
the^seaborde of Ceyfon, and to whicli tlie Arabs gave 
the obscure term of gobbs.” ^ Here months were 
consumed by the mariners* amidst flowers and over- 
hanging woods, witli the enjoyments ‘of abundant food 
and exliilarating draughts of arrack flavoured with 
honey. The jiatives of the island were devoted to 
pleasure, and their days Avere spent in cock-fighting 
and games of chance, into which tliey entered witli so 
much eagerness as to Avager the joints of their fingers 
Avhen all else was lost. 

But the most interesting passages in the narrative of 
Abou-zeyd are tliose relating to the portion of Ceylon 
Avliicli served as the einjiorium for the active and opulent 
trade of Avliicli the island Avas then, in every sense of the 
Avord, the centre. Gibbon, on no ijther ground ’than 
its capacious harbour,’' pronounces Tiincomalie to 
have been the port Avhich received and dismissed the 
fleets of the East and West.^ But tlie nautical grounds 
are even stronger than the historical for regarding 
this as improbable ; — the winds and the currents, 
as Avell as its geographical position, render Trinco- 
malie difficult of access to vessels coming from the 
Bed Eea or the Persian Gulf; and it is evident from 
the narrative of Soleyman and Bin Wahab, that 

But besides the discrepancy of the and four Jews. — Gtldemeister, 
names, the Imaum died in the j^ear Scnj?^. Arahiy ^'c.y p. 68 ; Edrisi, 1 
A. n. 968, and was inteiTed at Shiraz, Clini. sec. 0. 

where Ibn Batuta mtide a visit to his ' Aghhahy^ Arab. For an ac- 
tomb. {Travelsy transl. Defr^mera^, count of those of Cevlon, see Vol. I. 
<&c., tom. ii. p. 70.) Pt. i. ch. i. p. 42. Bie idea enter- 

Edrisi, in his Geograpliy, writing tained by the Arabs of these Gobbs, 
in the twelfth century, confirms the will be found in a passage from 
account of Abou-zeyd as to the Albpouni, given by Keinaud, Frag- 
toleration of all sects in Ceylon, and mens ArabcSy &c.y 119 , and Journ. 
illustrates it by the fact, that of the Asiaf, vol. xlv. p. 2 () 1 . See also 
sixteen officers who formed the coun- Edrist, G ^ og.y tom. i. p. 78. ^ 
oil of the king, four were Buddhists, Decline and Fall^ ch. xl^ 

four Mussulmans, four Christians, 
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ships availing themselves of the monsoons to cross the 
Indian Ocean, crept along the shore to Cape Comorin ; 
and passed close by Adam’s Bridge to reach their destined 
ports.* 

An opinion has been advanced by Bertolacci that, the 
entrepot was Mantotte, at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Manaar. rresuming that the voyages both ways 
were made through the Manaar channel, he infers that 
the ships of Arabia and India, rather than encounter 
the long delay of Avaiting for the change of the mon- 
soon to effect the passage, Avould prefer to “ dock to the 
Straits of Manaar, and those- Avhich, from their size, could 
not pass the shallow Avater, Avoidd be ludoaded, and their 
merchandise trans-shipped into other vessels, as they 
arrived from the ojiposite coast, or deposited in stores to 
aAvait an opportunity of conveyance.”** Hence Mantotte, 
he concludes, Avas the station chosen for such combined 
operations. 

But Bertolacci confines his remarks to the Arabian and 
Indian crafts alone : he leaves out of consideration tlie sliips 
of the largest size called in the Periplus xoAavSioc^covra, 
which kept up the communication betAvecn the AVest and 
east coast of India, in the time of the Eomans, and he 
equally overlooks the great junks of the Chinese, Avhich, 
by aid of the magnetic compass**, made bold passages 
from JaA-a to Malabar, and from Malabar to Oman, — 
A'cssels which (on the authority of an ancient Arabic MS.) 
Eeinaud says carried from four to five hundred men, Avith 
arms and naphtha, to defend themselves against the 
pirates of India.^ 


^ Abou-zeyd, voL i. p. 128 ; IIei- 
NAUB, Discours, i^'c., pp. lx. — Ixix. ; 
Introd, Abotjlfeda, p. cdxii. 

2 Bertoeacci’s Cei/lmi, pp. 18, 19. 

^ The knowledge of the mariner’s 
compass, probably possessed by the 
Chinese prior to the twelfth century, 
is discussed by KLAERoin in his 
Lett^e a M. h Baron Ihmiholdt sur 
Vinventiem de Ju homsoh," Paris, 
1834. 


^ See the Katah-al-adjajah,'' 
probably written by Massoitdi. Hei- 
NAiiD, Mhnoircs sur V hide, p. 200 ; 
Relation et Discours, pp. lx. ixviii. ; 
Aboulfeda, Introd, cclxii. May not 
this early mention of the use of 
naphtha” by the Chinese for burn- 
ing tne ships of an enemy, tlirow some 
light on the disquisitions advoi’ted to 
by Gibbon, ch. lii., as to the nature 
of “the Greek fire," so destmetive to 
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On this point we liave the personal testimony of 
tlie Chinese traveller Fa Hian, who at the end of the 
fourth century sailetl direct from Ceylon for China, in a 
nierphant vessel so large as to accommodate two hun- 
dred persons, and having in tow a smaller one, as 
a precaution against danger^ by sea' : — and Ibn Batuta 
saw, at Calicut, in the fourteenth century, junks from 
Cliina capable of accommodating a thousand men, of 
whom four hundred were soldiers, and each of these 
large ships vfas followed by tliree smaller.^ With 
vessels of such magnitude, it woidd be neither ex- 
pedient nor practicable to navigate tlie shallows in the 
vicinity of Manaar ; and besides, Mantotte, or, as it was 
anciently called, MaJiatitta or Malui-totta, “ the great 
feriy,” although it existed as a port uj)wards of four 
hundred years before tlie Christian era, was at no period 
an emporium of commerce. Being situated so close to 
Anarajapoora, the ancient capital, it derived its notoriety 
from being the point of aiTi\al and departure of the 
Malabars who resorted to the island ; and the only 
trade for which it afforded facilities was the occasional 
importation of tlie produce of the opposite coast of 
India.^ It is not only probable, but almost certain, 
that during the middle ages, and especially prior to the 
eleventh century, when the trade witli Persia and 
Arabia was at its height, Mantotte afforded the facilities 
indicated by Bertolucci to the smaller craft that availed 

the fleet-s of their as.'^ailants durinji: tlio larg-e vessels in which tlie trade 
the first and second sie^e of Constan- was earned between Tamlook, on the 
tinople in the seventh and eighth Hoogly, and Ceylon: — “A cett-e 
centuries P Gibbon says that the (5poque, des marchands, se mettant 
principal ingredient was naphtha, and en mer avec de grands vaissea\ix, 
that the Greek emperor learaed the tirent route vers le sud-ouest ; et an 
secret of its composition from a S}Tian commencement de I’hiver, le vent 
who deserted from the service of the etimt favorable, apres une navigation 
Khalif. Did the Khalif acquire the de quatorze nuits et d’autant de jours, 
knowledge from the Chinese, whose on arriva an Royauriu des — 

ships^ it appears^ were armed with Ibtd, cham xxxvi. p. 32S. 
some preparation of this nature in * Ibn Datuta, Lee’s translation, 
their voyages to Bassora ? p. 172. • 

1 Foe-kom-kiy ch. xl. p. 8o9. In a ^ Mahawanso^ ch.vii. p. 61 > ch. xxv. 
previous passage, Fa ID an describes p. 155 j ch, xxxv. p. 217, 
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tlicinselves of the Paumbain passage ; but we have still 
to ascertain the particular harbour which was the 
centre of the more important' commerce between China 
and the West. That harbogr I dielieve to have been 
Point de Galle. 

Abou-zeyd describes the rendezvous of the ships arriv- 
ing from Oman, where they met those bound for the 
Persian Gulf, as lying half-way between Arabia and 
China. “ It was the centre,” he says, “ of the trade in 
aloes and camphor, in sandal-wood, ivoiy and lead.” ‘ 
This emporium he denominates “ Kalah,” and when we 
remember that he is speaking of a voyage which he him- 
self had iK^t made, and of countries then very imperfectly 
known to the people of the West, avc need not be sur- 
prised that he calls it an island, or rather a peninsula. 

According to him, “ Kalah” Avas at that period subject 
to the Maharaja of Zabedj, the sovereign of a singular 
kingdom of Avliich little is knoAvn. It appears, hoAvever, 
to have been formed about tlie commencement of tlie 
Christian era ; and to have e.vtended, in tlie eighth and 
ninth centuries, oA’er the grou[)s of islands south and west 
of Malacca, including Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, Avhich 
had become the I'esort of a vast population of Indians, 
Clynese, and Malays.^ Tlie sovereign of this opulent em- 
pire had brought under his dominion the territory of the 
King of Comar, the southern extremity of the Bekkan'*, 
and at the period when Abou-zeyd Avrote, he likewise 
claimed the sovereignty of “ KalaJi.” 

This incident is not mentioned in the Singhalese chro- 
nicles, but their silence is not to be regarded as conclu- 


' Aboij-zkat), Belatiorij vol. i. 
p. 08 ; Keinaud, Dine. p. Ixxiv. 

* Jouni, Asiat. vol. xlix. p. 20C ; 
Elpiiinstone’s IncUa, b. iii. ch. x. p. 
168 ; Keuvaub, Memoir sur rinde, 

I ). 30; Introd. Aboulfeda, p, cccxc. 
3aron Walckenaer has ascertained, 
from tihe puranas and other Hindu 
sources, that tliQ, Great Dynasty of the 
Maharaja continued till a.d. 028, 
after which the islands were sub- 
divided into numerous sovereignties. 


vSee ]\Iajok’s Introduction to the In- 
diun Voyages in the Fifteenth Cen- 
ttiryj in the Hakluyt tSoc, .PubL p. 
xxvii. 

^ Massoudi relates the conquest of 
the kingdom of Comar tlie Maha- 
raja of Zabedj, nearly m the same 
words as it is told by Abou-zeyd ; 
GiLDEMEisTEii, Script. Arab. ^ pp. 145, 
146. Keinaud, Memowes sur Tlnde, 
p. 225. 
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jsive evidence against* its jirobability ; tlie historians of 
tile nindus ignore tlie expedition of Alexander the Great, 
and it is possible tliat those of Ceylon, indifferent to all 
that did not directly concern the religion of Buddha, may 
hav5 felt little interest*in the fortunes of Galle, situated as 
it was at the remote extremity of the ishftid, and in a 
region that hardly acknowledged even a nominal alle- 
giance to the Singhalese crown. 

The assertion of Abou-zeyd as to the sovereignty of 
the Maharaja vf Zabedj, at Kalah, is consistent with the 
statement of Soleyman in the first portion of the work, 
that the island was in subjection to two monarchs ; '' ^ 
and this again agrees with the report of Sopater to 
Cosmas Indico-pleustes, who adds that the king who 
]X)Bsessed the hyacinth was at enmity with the king of 
the countiy in which were the harbour and the great 
em])orium.^ ■* . 

But therci is evidence that the subjection of this ])or- 
tion of Ceylon to the chief of the great insular empire 
was at that jieriod currently believed in the East. In 
the Gardh(a\^ 2 )-Nani(ih,'' a Persian poem of the tenth 
century, by Asedi, a manuscript of which was in the 
possession of Sir William Ousel ey, the story turns on a 
naval expedition, fitted out by Delak, whose dominions 
extended from Persia to Palestine, and despatched at 
the request of the Maliaraja ngainst Baku, the King of 
Ceylon. In the course of the narrative, Garshars]) and his 
fleet reach their destination at Kalah, and there achieve 
a victory over the ‘"Shah of Serendib.”^ 

It must be observed, that one form of the Arabic 
lett(ir K is sounded like o, so that Kalah would sound 
like Gala^^ and to the present day the Moors of Ceylon 


' lielatmi, vol. i. p. 0. 

^ Avo tV' /IrtaiXflc tiaiv iv rp ryjffw 
IvavTioi a\Xi/Xa>r, 6 hq 
ilaKivOoVf Kal 6 ertpoQ rh f^ispog to aXXo 
tv (i tari t/nropwv icat t) Xt/zr?/. 

Cosmas Indicopl. 
^ Ouseley’s Travels^ vol. i. p. 48. 

^ Kalah may possibly be identical 
witli tlie Singhalese word galay which 


means an enclosure,” and the deeply 
bayed harbour of Calle would serve 
to justify the name. GaJla signifies 
a rock, and this derivation would bo 
erpially sustained by the dangemus 
coral reefs which obstruct the en- 
trance to the port, and by other na- 
tural features of the place, » 
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write and pronounce Gralle Kaleh, in the same manner as 
it is spelled in the travels of Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth 
century. The identity, however, is established not 
merely by similarity of sound, but by the concurrent 
testimony of Cosmas and the' Arabian geographers \ as 

• to the nature’and extent of the intereoiu’se between China 
and Persia, statements which arc intelligible if referred 
to this particular point, but inapj)licable to any other. 

Coupled with these considerations, tlie identity of 
name is not Avithout its significance. It' was the habit 
of the Singhalese to .apjily to a district tlie nayie of 
the principal place within it ; thus Lanka, which m 
the epic of the Hindus Avas originally the capital and 
castle of PaA’ana, AA'as afterAvards applied to the island 
in general ; ' and according to the Mahawanso, Tam- 
bapani, the point of the coast Avhere Wijayo landed, 
came to designate first the Avooded country that sur- 

• rounded it, and eventually the Avhole area of Ceylon." 
In the same manner Galla served to describe not only 
the harbour of that name, but the district north and 
east of it to the extent of GOO srpiare milesf,^ and De 
Barros, I)e Couto, and Ilibeyro, the chroniclers of the 
Portuguese in Ceylon, recortl it as a tradition of the 
island, that the inhabitants of that region had acquired 
the name of the locality, and were formerly known as 
“ Gallas.” ^ 

Galle therefore, in the earlier ages, appears to have 
occupied a position in relation to trade of equal if not 
of greater importance than that Avhich attaches to it at 
the present day. It Avas the central em})orium of a com- 
merce Avhich in turn enriched ev’ery country of Western 
Asia, elevated the merchants of Tyi’e to the rank of 

* Dxtlatjrier^ in the Journal Kedah in the Malay Peninsula. — 
Asiatique for Sept. 184(), vol. xlix. Keinaud, Relation^ i^'c. Bisc.j pp. 
p. 200, has brought together the xli. — Ixxxiv., Intro J Aboulfei>A| p. 
authorities of Ahoulfeda, Kazwini, ccxviii. 

and others, to show that Kalah must * MaJumanso, ch. vii. p. 50. 
be situated in Ceylon, and ho has ^ notice of this tnbe will bo 
combated ‘^he cor^ecture of M. Alfred found in another place, Seo Vol. II. 
Maury that it may be identical with Pt. vii. ch. ii. 
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princes, fostered tlie renown of tlie PtoIemie.s, rendered 
tlie wealth and the precious products of Arabia a gor- 
geous mystery \ freiglit(^d tlie Tigris with “ barbaric 
pearl and gold,” and^ identified the merchants of Bagdad 
an^ the mariners of Bilssora with associations of ad- 
venture and romance. Yet, strange to say, the native 
Singhalese apj%ar to have taken no part in this exciting 
and enriching commerce ; their name is never mentioned 
in connection with the immigrant races attracted by it to 
their shores, and the only allusions of travellers to the 
indigenous inhabitants of the island are in connection 
with a custom so remarkable and so pecuhar as at once 
to identify the tribes to whom it is ascribed with the 
remnant of the aboriginal race of Veddahs, whose des- 
cendants still haunt the forests in the east of Ceylon. 

Such is the aversion of this untamed race to any 
intercourse with civilised life, that when in want of the 
rude implements essential, to their savage economy, 
they repair by night to the nearest village on the 
confines of their huntiiig-lields. They indicate by well- 
understood signs and models the number and Ibrm of 
the articles required, whether arrow-heads, hatchets, 
or cloths, and depositing an equivalent portion of dried 
deer’s flesh or honey near the door of the dealer, and 
retire unseen to the jungles, returning by stealth within 
a reasonable tune, to carry awa}^ the manufoctured 
articles, which they lind placed at the same spot in 
exchange. 

This .singular custom has been described without 
variation by numerous writers on Ceylon, both in recent 
and remote times. To trace it backwards, it is narrated 
nearly as I have stated it, by Eobert Knox in 1681^; 
and it is confirmed by Valentyn, the Dutch historian of 
Ceylon®; as Avell as by Eibeyro, the Portuguese, who 
wrote somewhat, earlier.^ Albyrouni, the geographer, 

1 . , . . intactis opiilentior part iii. cli. i. p. G2. ^ 

Thesauiis Arabum, et divitis ^ Valentyn, O^d en I^ieuxo Oost^ 
Indine.” IIotlice. Indim, cb. iii. p. 49. 

® Kin oXj* Historical Relation j ^'c,, ^ Lorsqu’ils ont besoin^de baches 
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who in the reign of Mahomet of Ghuznee, A.D. 1030, de- 
scribed this singular feature in the trade with the island, 
of which he speaks under the name of Lanka, says it 
Avas the belief of the Arabian mariners that the parties 
with whom they held their mysterious dealings were 
demons or savagesd 

Concurrent testimony, to' the same ^ect, is found 
in the recital of the Chinese Buddhist, Fa IIian, avIio in 
the third century, describing the samC strange peculiarity 
of the inhabitants in those days, (whom he also designates 
“ demons,”) says they deposited, unseen, the precious 
articles which they come down to barter with the foreign 
merchants resorting to their shoi'cs/'^ 


Oil de flecdies, ils font un inodele avec 
dc*s feiiilkhs d’arbre, et voiit la iiiiit 
porter ce iiiodele, et la inoitk d'lin 
cerf oil d’un san^dier, a la porte d’lin 
arniiirier; qui voyant lo matin cette 
viande pendiie a sa porte, s^ait ce que 
cela vent dire : il travaille aussi-tdt et 
3 jours apres il pend les lleches ou 
les haclies an mmne endroit ou (Hoit 
h\ viande^ et la nuit suivante le Beda 
les vient prendre.” — lliBKYRO, Hist, 
de CeyhiUj A. i). 1(380, ch. xxiv. p. 179. 

^ Les marins se reunissent pour 
dire que lor.s((ue les naviros sont 
arrives dans ces jiara^es, quelques iins 
de Tequipa^^-e inontent sur ties clia- 
loupes et descendent a ten’e pour y 
deposer, soit de TargentjSoit des objets 
utiles a la pcrsonne des babitmis, tels 
que des pia^Ties, du sel, etc. I^e lende- 
inain, quand ils revieiiiient, ils trou- 
vent a la place de I’argeiit des pagnes 
et du sel, une quantite de girofle 
d’une valeur t^g-ale. On njoute que 
ce commerce se fait avec des gemes, 
ou, suivant d’autres, avec des homines 
restes a r e tat saiiv a ge. ’ ’ — Alb yrouni , 
transl , hy Ueixauu, Introd. to Aboul- 
EKDA, sec. iii. p. ccc. 8ee also 
Reinaiti), 3IhH. m/r Vlnde^ p. 343. 
I have before alluded (p. 538, n.') to 
the treatise De 3Iorihm Hrachma- 
nomm, ascribed to Palladius, one 
version of which is embodied in the 
spurious- Idfe of Alexander the Great, 
written by the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
In it the traveller from Thebes, who 


is the author’s informant, states, that 
when in Ceylon, he obtained pepper 
from the Besadie, and succi'oded in 
g(dting so near them as to be able to 
d(hscri1)e accurately their appearance, 
, their low stature and feeble con fi- 
guration, their largo heads and 
shaggy uncut hair, — a desenption 
which in every paidicular agreed with 
the aspect of the Yeddahs at the 
present day. Ilis expression that 
lie succeeded in getting neai* ” 
them, kyyi%' rive KaXovnh'iov 

shows their propensity to 
conceal themselves even when bring- 
ing the articles whic h they had col- 
lected in the woods to sell. — Pheudo 
Callisihenes, lib. iii. ch. vii. Pans, 
184(>, n. 103. 

^ Les marchands des autres roy- 
aumes y faisaient lo commerce : 
quand le temps de ce commerce 
etait Venn, les gdnies et les di^mons 
ne paraissaient pfis ,* mais ils raet- 
taient en avant cles choses pri^cieuses 
dont ils marquaient le juste prix, — • 
s’il convenait aux marchands, ceux- 
ci I’acquittaient et prenaitmt la mar- 
chandise.” — F a IIian, Doe-kotie-kt. 
Tnmsl. Kemusat, ch. xxxviii. p. 332. 

There are a multitude of Chinese 
authorities to the same effect. One 
of the most remarkable books in any 
language is a Chinese Encyclopedia 
whicli, under the title of Wen^hian-- 
thouny-khaoj or Researches into 
ancimt 3IonumerdSj^ contains a his- 
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The chain of evidence is rendered ccTmplete by a 
passage in Puny, which, altliougli somewhat obscure 
(facts relating to^ the ^eres being confounded with 
statements regarding Ceylon), serves nevertheless to 
show that the custom in ’question was then well knoAvn 
to the Singhalese ambassadors sent to the Emperor 
Claudius, and was also familiar to the Greek* traders 
resorting to the island. The envoys stated, at Home, 
tluit the habit of the peojde of their country was, on 
the arrival of traders, to go to “the further side of some 
river* where wares and commodities arc laid down by 
the strangers, and if the natives list to make exchange, 
they have tliem taken away, and leave other mer- 
chandise in lieu thereof, to content the foreign mer- 
chant.”^ 


tory of every art and scii^nee from 
the eommeiUH'nuMit of the empire to 
ih(‘ era of the autlior M a-touan-lin, 
Avlio wrote in tlie thii-tiMnith century. 
Al. Stanislas .1 alien has puhlislnal in 
the Journal A<Jati(iue for July 18d() 
a translation of that portion of this 
great work which has relation to 
Ceylon. It is there stated of the 
aborigines that when les marehands 
des autres i-oyaumes y venaient com- 
inercer^ Us ne lama lent pas voir leurs 
(vrpSf et montraieiit au moyen de 
pierres prt^cieuses le prix quo pou- 
vaient valoir les merchandises. Les 
marehands vtmaient et en preuaient 
line qiniutit(5 eqiiivaleiite a leurs mar- 
chandiscs.” — Journ. Asiat, t. xxviil. 
p. 402; xxiv. p. 41. d have extracts 
from seven other Chinese works, 
written between the seventh and 
the twelfth centuries, in all of which 
there occurs the same account of 
Ceylon, — that it was formerly sup- 
posed to be inhabited by dragons 
and demons, and that when ‘^mer- 
chants from all nations come to trade 
with them, they are invisible, but 
leave their precious wares spread out 
with an indication.of the value set on 
them, and the Chinese take them at 
the pi-ices stipulated.” — lA'ampshoo^ 
“ History of the I^eang Dynasty,” 
A.Dt 030, *b. liv. p. 13. Ndn-shiif 


“History of the Southern Empire,” 
A.i). 050, p. xxxviii. p. 14. Junp^ 
tmiy “ Cyidopjxidia of ilistor}^,” A.n. 
740, b. cxciii. p. 8. Tlie Tac-piwj, 
a “ Digest of History,” compiled by 
ImperijJ command, A.n. 983, b. 
dccxciii. p. 9. rsih-foo-yum-kweiy 
the “ Great Depositary of the Na- 
tional Archives,” A.n. 1012, b. cccclvi. 
p. 21. ^in-Janfpshoo, “New His- 
tory of the Tang Dyniisty,” A.n. 1000, 
b. cxl vi. part ii. p. 10. If^an-heen-tun//^ 
Kwan, “ Antiquarian Kesearches,” 
A.n. 1319, b. cccxxxviii. p. 24. 

^ Puny, Nat, Hist.y lib. vi.* ch. 
xxiv. Transl. Philemon Holland, 
p. 130. This passage has been some- 
times supposed to refer to the Serte, 
l)ut a reference to the text will con- 
firm the opinion of AIaktiakus and 
SoLiNus, that Pliny applies it to the 
Singhalese; and tha4 the allusion to 
red hair and grey eyes, “ nitilis 
comis” and “cteruleisoculis” applies 
to some noi-them tribes whom the 
Singhalese had seen in their over- 
land journeys to China. “ Later 
travellers,” says Cooley, “have like- 
wise had glimpses, on the frontiers 
of India, of these German features ; 
but nothing is yet known with cer- 
tainty of the tri|je to '^vfiich they 
properly belong.” — Hist, Inlmd and 
Maritime Discovery^ vol. i. p. 71. 
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TTie fact, thus established, of the aversion to com- 
merce, immemorially evinced by the southern Singhalese, 
and of their desire to escape , from intercourse with the 
strangers resorting to trade on their coasts, serves to 
explain the singular scantiness of information regarding 
the interior of the island which is apparent in the 
writings of the Arabians and Persians, between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries. Their knowledge of 
the coast was extensive, they were famihar with the 
lofty mountain which served us its landmaitk, they dwell 
with admiration on its productions, and record 'with 
particularity tlie objects of commerce which were to be 
found in the island ; but, regarding the Singhalese them- 
selves and their social and intellectual condition, little, if 
any, real information is to be gleaned from the Oriental 
geographers of the middle ages. 

Albateny and Massoudi, the earliest of tlie Arabian 
geographers*, were contemporaries of Abou-zeyd, in the 
ninth century, and neither adds much to the description 
of Ceylon, given in the narratives of “ llie two Mahome- 
tans.'" The former assigns to the island the fabulous 
dimensions ascribed to it by the Hindus, and only alludes 
to the ruby and the sapphire^ as being found in the rivers 
that flow from its majestic mountains. Massoudi asserts 
that he visited Ceylon^, and describes, from actual know- 
ledge, the funeral ceremonies of a king, and the increma- 
tion of his remains ; but as his statements are borrowed 
almost vei’batim from the account given by Soleymanh 
tiicrc is reason to beheve that he merely copied from 


* Probably the earliest allusion to 
Ceylon by any Arabian or Persian 
author^ is that of Tabari, who was 
bom in A.D. 838 ; but he limits his 
notices to an exaggerated account of 
Adam’s Peak, than which the 
whole world does not contain a 
mountain of greater height.” — OusE- 
ley’s Travfhj vol.ci. p. 34, n, 

^ l#e rubis rouge, ot la pierre qui 


est couleur de ciel.” Albateny, 
quoted by Ileinaud, Introd, Aroul-.' 

EET)A, p. CCClxXXV. 

® Massoudi in Gildemeister, Script. 
Arab. p. 154. Gildemeister discre- 
dits the assertion of Massoudi, that 
he had been in Ceyion. (/i. p. 154, w.) 
He describes Kalah as an island 
distinct from Serendib. 

^ Abou-zeyd, Eelatim^ ^c., p. 50. 
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Abou-zeyd the portions of the “ Meadows of Gold ” ^ in 
which reference is made to Ceylon. 

In the order of time, this is the place to • allude to 
another Arabian inarinei*, whose voyages have had a 
world- wide renown,* aiit\ who, more than any other 
author, ancient or modem,, has contributed to familiarise 
Europe with the name and wonders of Seren(]ib. I allude 
to “ Sindbad of the Sea,” wliose voyages were first inserted 
by Galland, in his French translation of the “ Thousand- 
and-one NvjJitH.” Sindbad, in his own tale, professes to 
have lived in the reign of the most illustrious Khalif of 
the Abbassides,— 

Sole star of all that place and time ; — 

And saw him, in his pfolden prime, 

The good Ilaroun Alnischid.” 

But Ilaroun died, A.D. 808, and Sindbad’s narrative 
is so manifestly based on the recitals of Abou-zeyd and 
Massoudi, that although the author may have lived 
shortly after, it is scarcely possible tliat he could have 
been'a contemporary of the great ruler of Bagdad.^ 

One inference is clear, from the story of Sindbad, 
that whilst the sca-coast of Ceylon was known to tlic 
Arabians, the interior had been little explored by 
them, and was so enveloped in mystery that any tale of 
its wonders, however improbable, was sure to gain 
credence. Hence, what Sindbad relates of the shore 
and its inhabitants is devoid of exaggeration : in his 


^ A translation of Massoubt’s 
Meadoivs of Gold in English was 
begun bv Dr. Sprenger for the 
Oriental Translation Fund,” but k 
has not advanced beyond the fii-st 
volume, which was putlished in 1841 . 

* Reinaub notices the Ketah-al- 
qjatjhy or “ Book of Wondere,” of 
Massoubi, as one of the Works whence 
the materials of Sindbad' s Voyages 
were drawn. (Introd. Aboulfeba, 
vol. i. p. Ixxvii.) Hole piiblished in 
1797 a.b. his learned ^onarks on 
the Oidgin of SindhacVs Voyages^ and 


in that work, as well as in Langle’s 
edition of Sindbad ; and in the notes 
by Lane to his version of the Arabian 
Nights' Entertaimnetdy" Ebrisi, Kaz- 
wiNi, and' many other writers are 
mentioned whose works contain pa- 
rallel statements. But though Edrisi 
and Kazwini wrote in the twelfth 
and thiideenth centuries, it does not 
follow that the author of Sindbad 
lived later than they, as both may 
have borrowed their illustrations 
from the same early source^. 
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first visit the natives who received iiim were Malabars, 
one of whom had learned Arabic, and tliey were engaged 
in irrigating tlieir rice lands from a tank. Such incidents 
are characteristic of the north-western coast of Ceylon 
at the present day ; and the commerce, for which the 
island was remarkable in the ninth and tenth centuries is 
implied by the expression of Sindbad, that on the occasion 
of his next voyage, when bearing presents and a letter 
from the Khalif to the King of Screndib, he embarked 
at Bassora in a ship, and with him “ were many merchants.” 

Of the Arabian authors of the middle ages the one 
who dwells most hugely on Ceylon is Edrisi, borii of a 
family avIio niled over Malaga after the fall of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. He was a protege of the Sicilian 
king, Eoger the Norman, at whose desire he com})iled his 
Geography, a.u. 1154. But with regard to Ceylon, his 
pages contain only the oft-rc])eated details of the 
height ■ of the holy mountain, the gems found in its 
ravines, the musk, the perfumes, and odoriferous wo(’)ds 
Avhich abound there.' He particularises twelve cities, 
but their names are scarcely identifiable with any now 
known.^ The sovereign, who was celebrated for the 
mildness of his rule, was assisted by a council of sixteen, 
of whom four were of the national religion, four Chris- 
tians, four Mussulmans, and four Jews ; and one of the 
chief cares of the government was given to keeping uj) 
the historical records of the reigns of their kings, the 
lives of their prophets, and the saci’cd books of their law. 

Ships from China and other distant countries resorted 
to the island, and hither “ came the wines of Irak, and 
Ears, which are purchased by the king, and sold again 
to his subjects ; for, unlike ’the princes of India, who 
encourage debauchery but strictly forbid wine, the 


^ Ehrtsi inentioiiH, that at that 
poriocl the siig’ai’-caiic was cultivated 
iJi Ceylon. 

^ Marnaba, (Mannar ?') Aghna 
IVrescouri Aide, Ma- 

houloun, (jL\itlam f) Ilaiiin, Telmadi, 


(Tahnanaarf) Tiendouma, ftedi, IIos- 
li, Berosli and Medouna (Matara f), 
^^Aghna ” or ^Clna,” as Edrisi makes 
it the residence of the king, must be 
Anarajapoora. 
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King of Sercndib recommends wine and prohibits de- 
bauchery.” The exports of the island he describes as 
silk, precious stones of every hue, rock-crystal, diamonds, 
and a profusion of*perfunfes.k 

The last of this cTass of writers to whom it is neces- 
sary to allude is Kazwini, who lived at Bagdad in the 
thirteenth century, and, frO!n tlie diversified nature of his 
writings, has been called the Pliny of the East. In his 
geographical account of India, he includes Ceylon, but it 
is evident fropi the details into which he enters as to the 
customs of tlie court and the people, such as the burning 
of the widows of the kings on the same pile with their 
husbands, that the information he had received had been 
collected amongst the Bralnnanical, not the Budd- 
hist portion of tlie jreople. Tin’s is confinnatory of 
tho actual condition of the people of Ceylon at the 
pei'iod as shown by the native chronicles, tlie Idng being 
the Malabar Magha, who invaded the island from 
Kalinga, 1219, overthrew the Buddhist religion, dese- 
crated its monuments and tem])les, and destroyed the 
edifices and literary records of the capital.^ 

Kazwini dwells on the })roductions of the island, its 
spices, and ite odours, its precious woods and medical 
drugs, its profusion of gems, its gold and silver work, 
and its pearls^ ; but one circumstance Avill not fail to 
strike the reader as a strange omission in these frequent 
enumerations of the exports of Ceylon. I have triiced 
them from their earliest notices by the Greeks and 
Romans to the period when the commerce of the East 
had reached its climax in the hands of the Persians and 
Arabians. My survey extends over fifteen centuries, 
during whicli Ceylon and its productions were familiarly 
known to the traders of all countries, and yet in the 
pages of no author, European or Asiatic, from the carfiest 


' Edrtst, Gioffr. Transl. do Jan- 
bert, 4to. Paris^ 18.30, t. i. p. 71, kc. 
Edrisi, in liis Notice of Oejlon,” 
quotes largely and verbatim from 
the work of Abou-zeyd. 


^ Mahmeamo, oh. lx\x. Pq/crro/im- 
cari, p. 0.3 ; Hajavalt, p. 2oG. Tim- 
Kouii s Epitome, Ac., p. 44. 

3 Kazwini, in pildemeister, 

Arah, p. 198. 
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ages to the close of the thirteenth century, is there the 
remotest allusion to Cinnamon as an indigenous produc- 
tion, or even as. an article of commerce in Ceylon. I may 
add, that I have been equally unsucccfisfid in finding any 
allusion to the tree in any Chinese rYork of ancient dai'e.^ 
This unexpected result has served to cast a suspicion 
on the title of Ceylon to be designated par excellence the 
“ Cinnamon Isle,” and even with the knowledge that 
the cinnamon laurel is indigenous there, it admits of 
but little doubt that the spice which in thq eailier ages 
Avas imported into Europe through Arabia, Avas obtained, 
first from Africa, and afterAvards from India ; and that it 
Avas not till after tlic twelfth or thirteenth centuiy tliat its 
existence in Ceylon became known to the merchants re- 
sorting to the island. So little Avas its real history kuoAvn 
in Europe, even at the latter . period, that Phile, Avho 
composed his metrical treatise, Jlspl Zwwv 'IhorrjTost fi>r 
the information of the Emperor Michael XL (Pahcologus), 
about the year 1310, repeats the ancient fiible of Ilm-o- 
dotus, that cinnamon grew in an unknoAvn Indian country, 
Avhence it Avas carried by birds, from Avhose nests it was 
abstracted by the natives of Arabia. “ 


^ In the Chinese INfatcria Medica^ 
Pun-Uao-kang-miih," cijinainon or 
cassia is described under the name of 
kweij' but always as a production 
of Southern China and of Cochin 
China. In the Ming- History^ a pro- 
duction of Ceylon is mentioned under 
the name of Shoo-hea?if/,^^ or ^‘tree- 
perfume ; ” but my informant, Mr. 
Wylie, of Shanghae, is unable to 
identify it with cinnamon oil. 

^ "OpVlQ O KlVVa^iOpOQ UPOfiatJfitUOQ 

To Kivvofiujixov tvptv dyvoovpfvoi% 
'Y<P* ov KaXidv opyavoi rulg (piXrdroLg 
MaXXoj/ dk Tolg fiiXarriv ’lycoTg, av- 
rdva^ 

* ApiOflQTlKriV tjSoV)))' hfXTrXfKfl, 

PiiiLE, xxviii. 

Vincent, in scrutinising the writ- 
ings of the classical authors, anterior 
to Cosmas, who treated of Tapro- 
bane, was^sunirised to discover that 
no mention of cinnamon aa a produc- 


tion of Ceylon was to be met with in 
Idiny, Dioscorides, or Ptolemy, and 
tliat even the mercantile author of 
tlie Periplm was silent regarding it. 
(Vol. ii. p. /312.) D’llerbelot has 
likewise called attention to the same 
fact. {Bihl Orient, vol. iii. p. 308.) 
This omission is not to be ex- 
plained by ascribing it to mere in- 
advertence. The interest of the 
Greeks and Pomans was naturally 
excited to discover the coimtry 
which produced a luxury so rare as 
to be a suitable gift for a king ; and 
so costly, that a crown of cinnamon 
tipped with gold was a becoming 
olVering to the gods. But the Arabs 
succeeded in proservdng the secret of 
its origin, and the curiositj^ of 
Europe was baffled by tales of cin- 
namon being found in the nest of the 
I’hoenix, or gathered in marshes 
guarded by monsters and winged 
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The first auth'entic notice wliich we liave of Singhalese 
cinnamon occurs in the voyages of Ibn Batuta the Moor, 


serpents. Pliny n]5j)eai% to lia?e 
bcH;i]^t]ie first to siispt'ct tliutftfie most 
precious of spices came not Irmii 
Arabia, but fromyKtliiopia (lib. xii. c. 
xlii.) ; and Cooley, in an ar^nment^ 
equally remarkable for ingenuity and 
research, has succi'eded in demon- 
strating' tlie soundness of this con- 
jecture, and establisliing the fact that 
tlie cinnamon brou^lit to Jburope by 
tlie Arabs, and afterwards by t.lie 
(ireeks, came ehietly from tlie east- 
ern ttngTe of Africa, tlie tract around 
Capt‘ ( lardafui, which is marked on 
the ancient maps as tin* lli'tjio Cin- 
7i(n}(()))nfer((. (Jouin. Koy. (leogr. 
Society, 1840, aoI. xix. p. Kid.) 
C.^OOLEY has suggest(‘d in Ids hamied 
work on “ Hofc/nf/ (ind the Xiley' that 
th(^ name (rarditfui is a compound 
of the Somali word (/ard, port,” 
and th(i iVrabic af/uioni^ a geiK'vic, 
term for aroinata and s})ices. It 
admits of no doubt that the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon was unknown to com- 
inorce in the sixth c(*ntury of our 
era ; althoimdi there is evidmice of a 
supply which, if not from China, was 
proba'bly carried in ('hincst* yessels 
at a much earlier period, in the 
Persian name dar chini^ which means 
Chinese wood,'^ and in the ordinary 
word “ cinn-amon,” “ Chinese anio- 
a generic name for aromatic 
spices generally. (Nees Vox Ksex- 
JiACH, de Ciiniamomo Dispntdtio, ji. 
12.) Ptolemy, ('qiially with Idiny, 
placed the “(diinamon Kegion ” at tin* 
north-eastern extrinnity of Africa, 
now the country of tin* Somalis ; 
and the author of the IWiplns^ mind- 
ful of his object, in writing a guide- 
book for merchant-seamen, particu- 
larises cassia amongst the exports 
of the same coast ; but although he 
enumerates the productic^s of C<w- 
lon, gems, pearls, iyory, aim tortoise- 
shell, he is silent ns to cinnamon. 
Dioscorides and (ialen, in (*ommon 
with the trayellers and geogi'aphers 
of the nncituits, ignore its Singhalese 
origin, and unite with them in trac- 
ing it to the country of tlie Trog- 

VOL. I. ' K 


lodyta?. I attach no importance to 
tlio.sc passages in WkvoEXEELD’s ver- 
sion of ^Sanehojiiathonj in which, 
among.st other partimdars, obviously 
d(‘scribing (Viylon under the name 
of ‘Abe island of Racbius,” (wbicli lie 
state's to have bee'u visite'd by tin; 
Idneuicians) be says, tlnittbe westeuai 
province })rodue(‘(l the linest cimia- 
moil {Kivi’dftLp 7To\\<{j re Kcti U/itr' diour/), 
that the mountains abounded in 
cassia (Kaant anioptiTiKioritr}/), and tliat 
the minor kings paid their ti-ibutt* in 
I both, to tlie paramount sovereign. 
(Sanchoni.v Tiiox, ed. A\4igenfeld, 
Pri'inen, 18.47, lib. vii. cli. xii.). The 
MS. from wliich Wagcnfeld printed, 
is evidently a mediajval forgery (see 
note ( A ) tovol. i. cb. y. p. 547). Again, 
it is (‘(pially strange that the writers 
of Arabia and Pe'rsia presi’rve a si- 
milar silence as to the cinnamon of 
tin; island, altbougli they dwell with 
due admiration on iis other pro- 
ductions, in all ofwdii(*h they canied 
on a lucrative; trade. Sir W'illiam 
(H’seley, aftm* a iVuitless seareli 
through the writings of their geo- 
grapln'rs and trayollci's, records his 
smprise at this result, and men- 
tions (‘Specially bis ' disappointment, 
that P(‘rdousi, who enriches his great 
})oem with glowing descriptions of 
all tin* obj(‘cts pr«'seiited by siir- 
rouiiding nations to the ??overeigns of 
Persia, — ivory, amlx'rgris, and aloes, 
vasi's, brac('h‘ts, and jewels, — never 
once advi'i'ts to the ('X([uisile cinna- 
mon of thwlon. — 7Vu?v7,s-, yol. i. p. 41. 

Tin* eoiiclusion dedueihle from 
fifteen eenturi('s of historic testi- 
mony ivS, that the earliest knowledge 
of cinnamon possessed by the westc'rn 
nations was derived from (^liina, and 
that it first reached Judea and Phoe- 
nicia overland by way of Iku-sia 
(Song of Solomon, iv. 14 : Pevela- 
tion xviii. 14). At a biter penod, 
wlnm the Arabs, ‘‘ the merchants of 
Sheba,” compct(‘d for the trade of 
Tyre, and carried to lu'r the cliief 
of all spices” (Ezekiel 22), 

tlieir supplies were drawn from their 
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who, inijR^led by religious enthusiasm, ^et out from his 
native city Tangiers, in the year 1824, and devoted 


African possessions, and tiie cassia 
of tlie Trogiodytic coast supplanted 
tlu' cinnamon of tlie far Pljust, and to 
a ^reat extent excluded it from the 
marked. The Oreeks havin< 2 : at 
length discovered the secret of the 
Araljs, resorted to the same coim- 
tries as their rivals in comnierce, and 
suq)assing them in practical naviga- 
tion and the construction of sliips, 
the Saha^nns wi're for some ceaituru's 
reduced to a state of mercantile 
depi'iideuce and inferioriiv. In the 
meant ime the Homan Ikupire de- 
clined j tlu^ Persians under the Sassa- 
nid(\s ('Ugrossed tlie intercourse with 
the East, the trade of India now 
llowed through the Persian ( fill f, and 
the ptu'ts of the Hed Sea wen* de- 
serted. “ Thus the downfall, and it 
nniy be the extinction, of the African 
spice trade probably dates from the 
close of the sixth century, and Malabar 
siicceedeil at once to this branch of 
commerce.” — Eoolky, llof/io Cin- 
7}((nwnilfcraj p. 14. (k)oley sup- 
poses that the Malabars may luive 
obtained from (k‘y Ion tlie cinnamon 
with which they supplied the Per- 
sians; as Ibn Hatuta, in the fourtiamtli 
century, saw cinnamon trees drilled 
upon the shores of tin* island, whither 
they had been carried by torrents 
from the fort^sts of the interior {Ihti 
Batfita, ch. xx. p. 182). The fact of 
their being found so is in itself sulli- 
cient evidence, that down to that 
time no active trade; had been carried 
on in the adicle ; and the earliest 
travellers in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, Marco Polo, John 
OP Hesse, Fra Johdanus and others, 
whilst th(‘y allude to cinnamon as 
one of the chief productions of Mala- 
bar, speak of Ceylon, notwithstand- 
ing' her wealth in jewels and jiearls, 
as if she were utteny dt;stitute of any 
spice of this kind. Nicola de Conti, 
A.D. 1444, is the first European wri- 
ter, in whose pages I. have found 
Ceylon described as yielding cinna- 
mon, and he is ftillowed by Barthenia, 
A.D. 150(1, and Corsali, a.d. 1515. 


Jxmg ^ft(;r the arrival of Europeans 
in Ceylon, cinnamon was only found 
in the fori'sts of the interior, where it 
was cut and bixmght away by the 
^Chalias, tlu‘ caste who, fi’oni having 
been originally weavers, devoted 
themselves to tins new employment. 
The Chalias -are themselves an im- 
migrant tribe, and, according to their 
own tradition, they came to the 
island only a very short time before 
the appearance of tin; Portuguese. 
(Se(; a Jfistort/ of the Chalias, by 
Adrian Haja parse, a Chief of the 
Caste, Asiat. Ixeser. vol. iii. p. *440.) 
8o dillicult of access were the forests, 
that the Port ugU(;se could only obtain 
a full supply from them onc(' in thn'e 
ytairs; and the Dutch, to remedy this 
uncertainty, ma<le regular plantations 
in tlu‘ vicinity of their forts ab<jut the 
year 1770 a.d., so that the ealti cation 
of (‘inna))io)i in Ceylon is not yet a cm- 
tuny old A — (k)OLEV, p. 15. It is a 
question for scimitilic research rather 
than for historiiail scrutiny, wluTher 
tin* cinnamon laurel of Ceylon, ns it 
exists at the pr(‘sent day, is indigenous 
to the island, or whether it is identical 
with the cinnamon of Abyssinia, and 
may have been carried thence by the 
Arabs; or whether it Avns brought to 
the island from the adjacent conti- 
mmt of India ; or imported by the 
Chinese from islands still further 
t# the east. One fact is notorious 
at the present day, that nearly the 
whole of the cinnamon grown in 
Ceylon is produced in a small and 
well-defined area 0 {.*cupying tin; 
►S.W. qiiaHer of the island, which 
has been at all times the resort of 
foreign shipping. The natives, from 
observing its appearan(*e for the first 
time in other and unexpected places, 
believe it to be sown by the birds 
Avlio carry thither the imdigested 
seeds ; and the Dutch, for this reason, 
prohibited the shooting of crows, — 
a precaution that would scarcely be 
necessary for the protection of the 
plant, had they belu^ved it to be not 
only indigenous, but peculiar to the 
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twenty-eight years to a jiilgriiiiage, tlie record of wliic:h 
lias entitled liiin to rank amongst tlie most remarkable 
tiavellers of any age or conntiy. 


island. We oiirselvaus were led, t*dl 
very reeently, to inia|>ine that (\w.loii 
enjoyed a “ natural monopoly” of, 
cinnamon. 

Mr. Tji WAlTlis, of the Iloynl liotanic 
(Jfirdens at Kandy, is of opinion from 
his own observation, that cinnamoji is 
indigenous to (.'eylon, ns it is foumi, 
hnt of inferior quaflty, in tin' ecntral 
mountain ran;/e, as hipdi as dOOO h'i't 
ahov(‘ th(\ lev(‘l of tlu'. sea — and 
ajjfain in the sandy soil nenr Jhitti- 
enloa on tlie (bast coast, he saw it in 
such ([uantity as to su;/^'est the idea 
that it must he th(‘. n'luains of for- 
nn'r (ailtivation. This stattuin'iit of 
Mr. Tliwaites is tpiit** in consistt'ncy 
witli the narrativ(( of V.vi.kntvn (cli. 
vii.), tlnrt till' Dutch, on their first 
arrival in Ceylon, l()()l-i\ took 
on h(.)ard cinnamon at Hattii'aloa, — 
and that tin' surrounding' district 
eontiuued to produce it in enait ahun- 
dance in A.D. 1 Tlith (/A., eh. xv. p. 

224.) Still it must he obsi'i-vial that j 
its appearaiK.'o in these situations is 
not alt(')^ether im'onsistent with the 
popular belief that the seeds may 
have been carried tlnu’e by birds! 

Finding that the Singhalese works 
accessible to me, the Muhajvmmty tin' 
Itajamdiy the RaJara()i(U(iri, i^c., al- 
though frequently parti(*iilarising tin* 
aromatic shrubs and tlowi'rs planti'd 
by the pious care of the nativt* 
sovereigns, made no mention of 
cinnamon, I am indebtc'd to the 
good otHcaxs of the !Maha-Moodliar I)E 
Saiiem, of Mr. Dk Alwis, tin' trans- 
lator of the Siihith-Sdniiant, and of 
^fr. ScHNCE Hajidy, the li'anu'd liis- 
torian of lUiddhism, for a thorough 
examination of such native books a-s 
were likely to throw light on the 
question. Mr. Hardy writc's to nn( 
that he has not nn't with the word 
cinnamon (kuntndu) in any early 
l^inghalese books ; bub there is men- 
tion of a substance called paffjHtla- 
v^afa^ of whi('h cinnamon form.sone 
of the inga'edients. Mr. de Alwis 


ha.s bei'u equally unsuci'ossful, al- 
though in the Sdranwaie N'd/ardu, an 
ancient Sanskrit (kitalogm' of Plants, 
tln( true cinnamon is .spoken of a.s 
Sinluildin^ a word which signitii's 
“ belonging to ( ’cylon;” to distinguish 
it from cassia, which is found in 
llindu.stan. 44i(' Maha-Moodliar, as 
tlu' result of an investig-at ion made 
by him in communication with some' 
of th(‘ most erudite of the Puddhist 
priesthood familiar with Pali and 
Singhah'se litt'ratui'e, informs me 
that whilst cinnamon is allndi'd to in 
S(*veral Sanskrit work's on Mi'diciiU', 
such as that of Susruta, and thence 
copied into Jhili tran.slalions, its name 
has Ix'eii found only in Singhalese 
works of comparativi'ly modern date, 
although it occurs in the treati.se (ni 
Medicine and Surg'ery popularly 
attrilmted to King- Jhijas Ivaja, a.d. 
doll. Lank a GOD DK, a 'h.'arned prie.st 
ot (lalh', .says that tlu' word Uiu'auga 
in an ancient Pali vocabulary means 
cinnamon, but 4 ralh^ think this is 
a mistido', for Idiradj/a or larndga is 
the Pali name for “cloves,” that for 
cinnamon b<'ing Idtuago, 

The question tln'iH'fore remains in 
considerable obscurity. It is dith- 
cult to nndt'i'stand how an article so 
precious could exist in the hig^hest 
pi'rtection in Ceylon, at the period 
when tlie island was the very focus 
and centre of Eastern commerce, and 
yet not bec'Ome an object of interest 
and an item of <'xport. And although 
it is sparingly used in the Singhaleso 
cuisine, still looking at its many 
ndigious uses for (h^coration and 
incense, the silence of the ei'ch'sias- 
tical writers as to its exLtence is 
not easily accounted for. 

The exphmation may pos.sibly be, 
that cinnamon, like cotii'c, was origi- 
nally a native of the east angde of 
Africa ; and that the same Arabian 
adventurers who carried colfee to Ye- 
men, w’here it tiourisl^es to the present 
day, may have been equally instrii- 
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On liis way to India, he visited, in Shiraz, the tomb of 
tlio Imaum Abu Abd Allali, “ wlm made known the 
way from India to tire mountain of Sei'cndib.” As tlris 
saint died in the year of the llejiva 331, his story serves 
to lix tire origin of the Maliometan pilgrimages to Addm’s 
Peak, in the early part rrf the tenth century. When 
steering for the coast of In'dia, from the Maldives, Ibu 
Batuta was carried by the south-west monsoon towards 
the northern portion of Ceylon, which was tlren (a.ix 
134.7) in the hands of .the Malabars, ),ho Singhalese 
sovereign having removed his ca])ital southward to^Gam- 
pola. At this time the Hindu chief of Jaffna was in 
possession of a fleet in “which he occasionally transported 
Ins troops against the Mahometans on other parts of the 
coast ; ” and the Singhalese chroniclers relate that the 
Tamils had erected forts at Colombo, Negornbo, and 
Chilaw. 

Ibn Batuta was permitted to land at Battala (Put- 
lam), and found the shore covered with “ cinnamon 
wood,” which “ the merchants of Malabar transported 
without aw other j)rice than a few articles of clothing 
given as presents to the king. I’his, he says, may be attri- 
buted to the cii'cumstance that it. is brought down by the 
mountain torrents, and left in great heaps upon the shore.” 

This passage is interesting, though not devoid of ob- 
scurity, for cinnamon is not now known to grow further 
north than Chilaw, nor is there any river in the district 
of Putlam which could bear the designation of a “ mountain 
torrent.” Along the coast further south the cinnamon 
district commences, and the current of the sea may possibly 
have carried with it the u])rooted laurels described in 
the narrative. The whole passage, however, demonstrates 
that at that time, at least, Ceylon had no organised trade 
in the spice. 


mental in introducing cinnamon into 
India and Ceylon. In India its 
cultivation, probably from natural 
causes, proved unsuccessful ,* but in 
Ceylon the plant enjoyed that rare 


combination of soil, temperature,' and 
climate, Avljicli ultimately gave to its 
qualities the highest possible develop- 
ment. 
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The Tamil chieftain exhibited to Ibn Batuta his 
wealtli ill “pearls,” and under bis protection lie made 
the pilgrimage to J;he suyimit of Adam’s Peak accom- 
pamed by tour jyog(;es who visited tlic foot-mark cveiy 
year, “ four Brahmans, anti ten of tlie kingts companions, 
with fifteen attendants carrying provisions.” The finst 
day he crossed a river, (tlie e.stuary of Calpentyn ?) on 
a boat made of reeds, and entered the city of !Manar 
Mandali (jirobably tlie site of tlie ])resent Miuneri 
Mnndal). TliilH was tlie “e.xtremity of tlie territory of 
the infidel king,” wlience Ibn Batiita proceeded to the 
port of Salawat (Cliilaw), and thence (turning inland) he 
reached the city of the Singhalese sovereign at Gam- 
pola, then called Ganga-sri-pura, which he contracts into 
Kankar or Ganga.^ 

He describes accurately the situation of the ancient 
capital! in a valley between two hills, upon a bend of 
the river called, “ the estuary of rubies.” The emperor 
he names “Kina,” a term T mn unable to explain, as 
the prince who then reigned was probably Bhuwaneka- 
bahn IV., the first Singhalese monarch Avho held his court 
at Gampola. 

The king on feast da^rs rode on a white elephant, 
his head adorned with very large rubies, Avhich are 
found in his country, imbedded in “ a white stone 
abounding in Assures, from which they cut it out and 
give it to the polishers.” Ibn Batuta enumerates three 
varieties, “ the red, the yelloAv, and the cornelian ; ” but 
the last must mean the sapphire, the second the 
topaz ; and the first refers, I apprehend, to the amethyst ; 
for in the following passage, in describing the decorations 
of the head of the white elephant, he speaks of “ seven 
rubies, each of which was larger than a hen’s egg,” 
and a saucer made of a ruby as broad as the palm of the 
hand. 

In the ascent from. Gampola to Adam’s Peak, lie 


As ho aftenvards writes, Gallo, Kaleh.” 
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speaks of the inookeys witli hoards like a niaii {Pres- 
amiius, or P. cephalopterm), and of the “lierce 
leech,” which lurks in the trees and damp grass, and 
springs on the passers by. He describes the trees with 
leaves that never fall, and the “ red roses ” of the rhodo- 
dendrons Avhich still characterise that lofty region. At 
tlie foot of the last pinnacle Avhich crowns the summit 
of the peak, he found a minaret named after Alexander 
the Great ^ ; steps hewn out of the rock, and “ iron pins 
to wliich chains arc appcaided to assi.s't the jhlgrims 
in their ascent; a well tilled Avitli fish, and last.of all, on 
tli(' loftiest point of the mountain, the sacred foot-piini 
of the First Man, into the hollow of which the pilgrims 
drop their otferings of gems and gold. 

In descending the mountain, Ibn Batuta [lasscd 
through the village of Kalanga, near Avhich Avas a tomb, 
said to be that of Abu Abd Allah Ibn Khalif ^ ; he 
visited the temple of Dmaiir (l)evi-Neuera, or Dondei'a 
Head), and returned to Fiitlam by way of Kale (Galle), 
and Kolambu (Colombo), “ the linest and largest city in 
Serendib.” 


^ In oriental tradition, Alexander 
is believed to havt^ visited Ceylon in 
coinpany witli the ])Jiilosoj)her Ho- 
liniis/’ by wliom J)(5 Saey bt'lieyes 
tliat the Arabs meant Apollonius of 
Tyana. There is a Persian poem by 
Ashkef, the Zffffrr Napiah Shendari, 
which describes tlie conqueror’s yoy- 
ag’e to Serendibj mid liis devotions at 
the foot-mark of Adam^ for reaching 


which, he and Jlolinus caused stops 
to bt‘ hewn in the rock, and the 
ascent secured by rivets and chains 
— See OuskleyW Travels, vol. i. p. 58. 

Abu Abd Allah was the first who 
led the Maliometan pilgrims to Ceylon. 
The tomb alluded to wtis probaoly a 
rmoUiph in his honour ; as Ibn Bntuta 
had previously visited his tomb at 
Shiraz. 
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CHAP. III. 

CKYLOX AS KNOWN TO TIIK CHINESE. 

Altiiouoit the iiitiinatc knowledge of\Ceyloii accgiired 
by tlie CliiiK^^e nt an early period, is distinctly aseiib- 
able*to tlie sympathy and intei*(‘oiirse promoted by eom- 
*munity of religion, there is traditional, if not liistorical 
evidcmce that its origin, in a remote age, may be traced 
to tlieir love of gain and eagerness for the extension of 
eommeiTn. Tlie Singhalese aml)assadors who arrived 
at Ihiine in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, stated 
that their ancestors had reacEed China by ti’aversing 
India and the Himalayan mountains long befoin ships 
had attempted the voyage by sea^, and as late as the 
fifth century of the Christian era, the King of Ceylon^, 
in an addi'ess delivei'ed by his envoy to the Emperor of 
China, shows that botli routes were then in use.^ 

It is not, however, till after the third century of the 
Christian era that we find authentic I’ccoixls of such 
journeys in the literature of China. The Buddhist 
pilgrims, who at that time resorted to India, puldished 
on their return itinerailes and des(a‘i])tions of the distant 
countries they had visited, and oHicers, botli military 
and civil, brought back memoirs and statistical state- 
ments for the information of the government and the 
guidance of commerce.*^ 


’ Puny, b. vi. di. xxiv. 

^ Malm Niiina, a.d. 42S ; Su/tf/- 
shoo, a History of the Northern 
8iin<;r thniasty,” b. xevii. p. 5. 

^ It was probably tlie knowli'dfi^c 
of the overland route tliat bnl the 
Chinese to establisli their military 
colonies ir? Ka.shgar, Varkhand and 


the countries lyin^ betwt'en their own 
fronti('r and the north-east boundary 
of India. — Jokhi. Asiat. 1. ^ i. p. 84.1. 
An embassy from China to (Jeylon, 
A.D. ()07, was entrusted to Chanij- 
Tsmn, “ Director, of tl),e Military 
Lands.” — ^in/shoo, b. Ixxxi. p. 8. 

^ Pkinaui)^ Mnnoire stir t Imlc, 
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It was reasonable to anticipate that in sucli records 
nifonnation would be found regarding tlie condition 
of Ceylon as it presented itself from time to time to 
tlie eyes of the Cliinesc ; but nnfortunately numbers of 
the original woi’ks have long since perished, or exist 
only in extracts preserved in dynastic histories and 
encycloptedias, or in a class of books almost peculiar to 
China, called “ tsung-shoo,” consisting of excerpts re- 
produced from the most ancient writers. M. Stanislas 
Jidieii discoveml in the Pien-i-tiea, (‘Ci History of 
Foreign Nations,” of which there is a co[)y in tlie, Im- 
perial Library of Paris,) a collection of fragments from 
Chinese authors who had ti'catcd of Ceylon ; but as the 
intention of that eminent Sinologue to tran.slate them' 
has not yet been carried into dfect, they are not avail- 
able to me for consultation. In this dilficultyll turned 
for assistance to China; and through the assiduous 
kindness of Mr. Wylie, of the London Mission at 
fshanghai, I ha\e received extracts from twenty-four 
Chinese writers between the fifth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, from whicb and from translations of Chinese 
travels and topograjihies made by Peinusat, Klaproth, 
Landresse, Pauthier, Stanislas Jnlien, and others, I 
have been enabled to collect the following facts relative 
to the knowledge of Ceylon possessed by the Chinese in 
the middle ages.^ 


). a. Stanislas .tiri.iHN, profacn to | 
lis tniTislation of lliouvn-'rJmuKj, | 
Pans, 185;^, p. 1. A bibliographical ' 
notice of the most important (niinese 
works which contain desenptions of 
India, by M. S. Ji lien, will W found 
in the Journ. A>iiut. for October, 18d2, 
p. 204. 

^ Journ. Asiat> t. xxix. p. 2)0. M. 
.Stanislas Julien is at present en- 
gaged in tlie translation of the Si- 
yn-ki, or M^moires des Contrecbs 
Occidt'ntales,” the eleventh chapter 
of which contains an ai^coiint of cVw- 
lon in the eighth Century, 

^ The Chinese works referred to 


in the following pages are: — Sung- 
shooy the History of the Northern 
Sung Dynasty,” A.D. 417 — 470, ly 
CiiiN-Yd, written about a.d. 48/. 
— a Flistorv of the Wei 

Tartar Dynasty,” a.d. .‘180 — 55(5, by 
Wei-siiow, a.d. 5(K). — F ( w - koue-kty 
im ^Y'Vcc.ount of the Ihiddhist King- 
doms,” by ('iiI-Fa-Hjan, a.d. 009 — 
414, .French transl., by Pemusat, 
Klaproth, and Landresse. Paris, 1800. 
— Lc(W(j~.Jwo, “ History of the J^eang 
Dynasty,” a.d. 502 — 557, by Yaou- 
SzK-LEEN, A.D. 000.— His- 
tory of the Suy Dynasty,” a.d. 581 
—017, by Wei-Ciiing, a.d. 000. 
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Like the Greek geographers, tlie earliest Chinese 
authorities gro.-sly exaggerated tlie size of Cc'yloii : they 
re]:)re,sented it as lying “ cross-wi.se in the Indian 
• Ocean apd extencling in width from cast to west one 
third more than in deptlf from north to south.- They 
were stmek by the altitude of its hills, and, above all, 
by the lofty crest of Adam’s Leak, Avhich sei ved as the 
land-mark for .sliips approacliing the island. They 
speak reverentially of tlie sacred foot-mark ^ impressed 


— Htoi^.n-Tjisatsg. TIih Lifo aiul ; 

A.i). 1)4")^ Froncli tnmsL, l>y | 
Stjiiiislu.s Jiilit'iL — ' 

“History of tlio Soutlu'm 

a.d. .‘>17 — oSl), l)y J^h-ykn- 
vSHOW, A.oHioO. — “('yclo- ' 

pjiMlia of Huston /’ by Too-VrAV, \.i). i 
740, — Ke-nkl sf~j/}h 
“ ItiTK!nT 4 T()f KK-NEffsTravels in tlat ; 
AVcsterii U('j,(ions,” from \ak 0(54 — i 
070. — T(ie-j)in(/ yu-lan, “ Tho Ta(‘- ' 
iii;^' Di^tfst of Ilisbiiy/’ comiilliMl by 
mperial C<mimand, a.d. 0S:>. — 
Tnih-fiK) }/ueii-Kw(‘t\ “(5voat 1)»‘- 
pository of tlio Natioiial Arcliivos,” 
coinpilod by Imperial ('ommand, a.d. 
1012. — Sin'-Ta)i(}‘sh()o^'^ A N(‘\v His- 
tory of the Taiifi' Dyiousty/’ a.d. OlH 
— tK)0,by Goav-Yaxg-sfav and Sixg- 
Kf:, A.T). 1(K)0. — TiOKj-cliCy “ National 
Annals,” by Ciiixu-Tslaov, a.d. ; 
1150. — Wm-hehi tu)uj-h(wu, “Anti- [ 
quarian Researches,” by Ma-Pw.vx- I 
LIN, A.D. 1310. Of this rtmiarkable i 
work there is an admirabh' analysis ! 
by Klaproth in the Asiatic Journal for ; 
1832, vol. XXXV. p. 1 10, and one still ; 
more complete in tin' Journal Asia- | 
tiqu^j vol. xxi. p. 3. The portion i 
relatinj( to Ceylon ha.s been trans- | 
lated into P'nmeh by M. Pauthier j 
in the Journal Asiatique for April, , 
18.30, and again by M, Stanislas 1 
.1 alien in the same Journal for July, I 
1830, t. xxix. p. 30. — Yuh-hac, I 
‘‘ The Ocean of Gems,” by 
yaxg-ltx, a.d. 1338. — Taou-c che- 
Ico^ A General Account of Island 
I'oreigners,” by W.vnu-Ta-yoitkn, 
A.D. 1350. — Ts}h-1'6, “Miscellaneous 
Record ; ” written at the end of the 
Yuen dyno^y, about the (do.se of the 


fourt<‘enth century. — Po-iruh i/aou- 
Ian, “ Philosophical Examiner; ” Avrit- 
ten (hiring tlu' Ming dynasty, about 
the beginning of tludifteenth c(‘ntury. 
— Sc-ji'ili-kc foo-chooj^ A l)(bscripliori 
of Wc.><t(‘rn (7ountri(‘s,” a.d. IPX). 
This is the important work of which 
M. Stanislas J alien hasri'cently pub- 
lislanl th(‘ lirst volume of his lAench 
tian.slation, Me moires dcs Con frees 
Orcidi'nfales, Paris, 1857 ; ami of 
wluch he has been so obligmg as to 
.siMid i^(‘ those sluH'ts of the second 
volume, now poqiaring for th(i press, 
which contain the notices of C(Adon 
by Hiockx-Tusaxg. Tluw, liow- 
('V('r, add vi'ry little to the infor- 
j matiim already given in the Life and 
I Travels of lliouen-Thsany , — TCoo- 
/teo-pern, “ Ri.Tords of the Ming Dv- 
nasty,” by Chixo-Hkaou, a.d. 1522. 
— tSfdi-wan-lieen tuny-kaou, “ Supple- 
ment tothe Anti(piarian Researches,” 
by Wax"g-Kk, A.D. 1()03, — Suk-Huny 
keen-luk, “ vSupplement tothe Historv 
of the Middle Ages,” by Suaot'- 
Yttlx-pixo, a.d. 17 (K\.~Miny-she, 
“ History of the Ming Dynasty,” a.d. 
1(538 — 1(543, by (Ttaxg-Tjxg-ylii, 
A.D. 1739. — 'Ta-fsiuy \ph-tunyy “ A 
Topographical Account of the Man- 
(dioo Dynasty,” of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

‘ Taou-e cM-leo^ quoted in the Hue- 
kwo-too “ lAreign Geography,” 
b. xviii. p. 15. 

^ Leany-shooy b. liv. p. 10 ; Nan- 
sfd'y b. Ixxiii. p. Vo ; Tuny-teen j b. 
clxxxviii. p. 17. 

^ The Chinese books repeat the 
popular belief that the hoWow" of the 
sacred footstep contains water “which 
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by the first created man, wlio, in tlieir mythology, bears 
the name of Pawn-koo ; and tlie gems wliiclr are found 
upon the mountain they believe to be his “ crystallised 
teai's, thus accounting for their singular lustre' and 
marvellous tints.” ‘ The couiitry they admired for its 
fertility and singular beauty ; the climate they compared 
to that of Siam‘S, with slight alterations of seasons ; refresh- 
ing showers in every period of the year, and the earth 
conse(;^uently teeming with fertility.^ 

The names by wliich Ceylon was kaiovvn to them 
are either adapted from the Singhalese, a.s nearly as 
the Cliinese characters would supjrly equivalents for the 
Sanski'it and Pali letters, or else they are translations 
of the sense implied by each desigmation. Thus, Sinhala 
was either rendered “ Sei!;i-lcia-lo,'’ * or “ Sze-txen~ku‘(>," 
the latter name, as well as the original, meaninj^ “ the 
kingdom of lions.” ® The cla.ssical Lanka is preserved in 
the Chinese “ Lamj-kea," and L<i>i(/-ya-xeu.” In the 
epithet Chlh-too,” the Jied Lnndd’, we have a simple 
rendering of the Pali Thiidinpanni, the “Copjier-pahned,” 
from the colour of the soil.^ Pdoindioo^ is a translation 
of the Sanskrit Eatna-dwipa, the “ Island of Gems,” and 
Txih-e-lnn., Se'di-lrw, and Se-lxni}, are all modern modifica- 
tions of the European “Ceylon.” 


(It)cs not diy up all the year round ; ” 
and that invalids recover by drinkin*!: 
from the well at the foot of the 
mountain^ into which the sea- water 
enters free from salt.’’ Taou-c che- 
leoj quoted in the llae-kwo-too-M^ 
or Foreig-n (leo^aphy, b. xxviii. 
p. 15. 

1 Po-vmh Yaon-hm, b. xxxiii. p. 1. 
Wang-Ke^ Suh- Wmi-h'een tt(rif/-kaoUy 
b. ccxxxvi. p. P). 

^ Tmuf-Uen, b. clxxxviii. p. 17. 
Tac-pinf/, b. dcclxxxvii. p. 5. 

^ Lcang-shoo^ b. liv. p. 10. 

^ llionm-'rhsangy b. iv. p. lOi. 
Transl. M. S. .lulien. 

^ This^ M. Stanislas Julitm says, 
should be'^^ tlie kingdom of the lion," 
in allusion to the mythical ancestry 


of \Vijayo. — Joum, Asiat., tom. 
xxix. p. 57. And in a note to the 
t(*nth book of IItouen-Thsang’s 
VogagoH des P^/eruiff BmiddhiMes^ 
vol. ii. p. 121, he says one name for 
C’eylon in Chinese is‘^ Tehi-sse-tseu” 

(le royaume do celui qui) a pris un 
lion.” 

® Sm/-ifhoOf b. Ixxx. p. 5. ' In the 
Se-yih-M foo-ehoo^ or J)escn})tions 
of Western Countries,” Ceylon is 
called Woo-yew-kwo, the sorrowh'ss 
kingdom.” 

^ Mahawanno^ ch. vii. p. 50, . 

® Se-yih-k{> foo-choo, f^uotod in the 
llae-kwd-too chc, or h oreign Geo- 
paphy,” 1. xviii. p. 15; TIiotten- 
ThsaNG, Voyayen des iWcp. Bomld., 
lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 125 ; 130 n. 
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Tlic ideas of the Cliiucse regarding the mythical 
period of Singlialese liistoiy, and the first peopling of 
the island, arc emjjodied ^in a very few sentences which 
’ ara repeated throughout the series of authors, and with 
which we arc made fomiliar in the following passage 
from Fa Hian : — “ Szc-lj;eu-kwd, the kingdom of 
lions', was inhabited originally not by men but by de- 
mons and dragons.'^ Merchants were attracted to the 
island, by the prosjx'ct of trade ; but the demons I'ii- 
maiued unseAi, merely exposing the precious articles 
Avhich they wished to barter : with a pri.ee marked for 
‘each, at which the foreign traders Avere at liberty to 
take them, dejiositing the equivalents indicated in ex- 
change. From , the re.sort of these dealers, the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, hearing of the attractions of 
the isFmd, resorted to it in large numbers, and thus 
eventually a great kingdom was formed.”^ 

The Chinese were aware of two separate races, one 
occupying the northern and the other the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and Averc struck Avith the resem- 
blance of the Tamils to the IIoo, a peojde of Cential 
Asia, and of the Singhalese to the Lcaou, a mountain 
tribe of Western China.^ The latter they describe as 
having “ large ears, long eyes, purple faces, black 
bodies, moist and strong hands and fedt, and living to 
one hundred years and upAvards.^ Their hair Avas Avorn 
long and floAving, not only by the Avomen but by the 
men.” In these details there aie particulars that 

^ Wan-h('rn{u?i</-l'(((>u ,]). cccxxxy'ni. pp. 8, 0; Tac-pimj^ 1). docxciii. p. 0 ; 
p. 24. ISin- Tanij-^hoo, h. cxlvi. part ii. p. 

'^Tho Yakkho8a]i(]Xn^^T.s(^Movi]8” ' 10. A very acciirnto translation of 
and si'rponts ’’) ()f tin! the pa88np:e as it is {riven hv M.v- 

3 Fo(‘-kono-ki, eh. xxxviii. p. touax-lin is published by M. 
ddd. Transl. JlKMi s.vr. This ae- Stjmislas Julitni in the novo Axiat, 
count of (Vy km is n'peated alnio.st for July, I8d(), tom. xxix. p. ;>t). 
verbatim in the 7/o/y-^’en, and in mi- ^ 7w>-///oae/o quoted in tin* Tumj- 
merons other tdiine.se works, with the teen, b. exeiii. p. 8. 
addition that the newly-farmed kin{r- ^ Taou-e vheAco, quoted in the 
dom of Sinhala, “ Sze-tseu-kwo,” IlaeAcwdAoo vhc, or “ Foreign Geo- 
took its name from the skill of the {^miphy,” b. xviii. f . 15. * 
natives ingraining lions.” — B. exeiii. 
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closely resemble the description of the natives of tlie 
island visited by Jambuhis, as related in the story told by 
Diodorus.' 

The Chinese in the sev’entlT century found the Singha- 
lese dressed in a costume which appears to be nearly 
identical witli that of the iiresent day.^ Both males 
and females had their liair long and flowing, but the 
heads of children were closely sliavcn, a practice which 
sUll partially prevails. The jackets of the girls were 
occasionally ornamented witli goms.*'’ “ T/ie men,” says 
tlie Tuntj-teen, “ liavc tlie upjicf part of the body n^aked, 
but cover theii’ limbs with a cloth, called Kan-man^ 
made of Koo-pei, ‘ Cotton,’ a Avord in Avhich Ave may 
recognise the term ‘ Comlioy,’ used to designate the 
cotton cloth universally Avorn at the present day by the 
Singhalese of both sexes in the maritime provinces.^ 
For their vests, the kings and nobles. made use of a sub- 


* UioBOnrs Sicui.us, lib. ii. cli. 
liii. See a?ife^ Vol. I. P. v. cli. i. p. 

^ Leanf/-.^hoo, b. liv, p. 10 j Xan- 
shv, b. Ixxviii. pp. 14. 


^ A.D. 050, b. Ixxviii. p. 

1 0 ; XtY/D//-.s7toa, A.D. 670, b. liv. p. 
11. Such i.s still the dress of the 
8iiin-lialese fomale.s. 



A MOODLIAR AND Hid WIKL. 


^ 1). \4vxxviii. p. 17 ; .v/a>o, h. exeviri. p. 25. See p. iv. eh. • 

b. lxx\ iii. p. LI j Sin-tmuj- iv. Vol. I. p. 450. , 
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Stance wJiich is described as ‘cloud clotli,’^ probably 
from its being very transparent, and gathered” (as is still 
the costume of the chiefs of Kandy) “ into veiy large 
folds. It was fastened Avith golden cord. Men of I’ank 
wefe decorated with' earrings. The dead were burned, 
notburied.” And the fol lowing passage from the iSwA-rcrrrr- 
heen tung-kaou, or the “ 6ujrplement to Antiquarian 
Eesearches,” is strikingly dcscri])tive of Avhat may be con- 
stantly witnessed in Ceylon ; — “ tin; females who live 
near the family of the dead assemble in the house, beat 
tlieiiy breasts with both hands, howl and weep, whicli 
constitutes their appropriate rite.”" 

The natural riches of Ceylon, and its pi'oductive capa- 
bilities, speedily irnpi'c.sscd the Chinese, who were bent 
upon the discovery of outlets for their commerce, with 
the conviction of its import<ancc as an •emporium of 
trade.* So remote was the age at which stranger's fre- 
quented it, that in the “ Account of Idand Foreigners, ” 
written by Wang-t.v-yuen^ in the fourteenth century, it 
is stated that the origin of trade itr the island was 
coeval Avith the visit of Tluddha, Avho, “ taking compas- 
sion on the aborigines, Avlro Avere jroor and addicted to 
robbery, turned their disposition to virtue, by sprinkling 
the land Avith sAveet dcAv, Avhich caused it to produce 
red gems, and thus gave them AvhereAvith to trade,” 
and hence it became the resort of traders from every 
country.^ Though aAvare of the unsuitability of tire 
climate to ripen Avheat, the Chinese Avere struck Avith 
admiration at the wonderful appliances of the Siivghalese 
for irrigation, and the cultivation of rice.® 

According to the Tung-teen, the intei'course betAveen 
them and the Singhalese began during the Eastern ^Tsin 


^ The Chinese term is yiin-luie- 
poo.” — Leam/shoOy h. liv. p. 10. 

2 B. ccxxxvi. p. 19. ^ 

^ Taou-c ch6-le(\f quoted in the 
Foreign Geography, b. xviii. p. 15. 

^ The rapid peopling of Ceylon at 
a yery fomote age is accounted for in 
the following terms in a passage of 


jMa-twan-lin, as translated by M. 
Stanislas Jiilien; — Les habitants' 
dies aiitres royaiimes entendirent par- 
ler de ce pays fortune ; e’est pour- 
(luoi ils y accoururent a renvi.” — 
Jonni. Asiat.j t. xxix. p, 42^ 

^ llecovds of the Miny Ih/naM t/j by 
Chino-IIeaou^ b. Ixyiii. p. 5. 
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dynasty, a.d. 317 — 419^; and one remarkable island 
still retains a name which is commemoi'ative of their 
presence. Salang, to the nortli of Penang, lay in tlie 
direct course of the Chinese finks on their way to and 
from Ceylon, through the Straits bf Malacca, and,* in 
addition to its harbour, was attractive from its valuable 
mines of tin. Here the Chinese ileets called on both 
voyages; and the fact of their resort is indicated by 
the popular name “ Ajung-Selan,” or “ Junk-Ceylon ; ” 
by Avhich the place is still known, Ajiinij, in the language 
of tlie Malays, being tlie term for “ large shipping,” and 
Selnn, tlieir name for Ceylon." 

The port in Ceylon which the Chinese vessels made 
their rendezvous, rvas Lo-le (Gallo), “ where, ” it is said, 
“ ships anchor, and people land.” ^ 

Besides ric«, the vegetable jn’oductions of the island 
enumerated' by the various Chinese authorities' were 
aloes-wood, sandal-wood and ebony ; camphor areca- 
nuts, beans, sesamum, ooeo-nuts (and arrack distilled 
from the coco-nut palm) jiepper, sugar-cane, myrrh, 
frankincense, oil and drugs.*'* An odoriferous extract, 
called by the Chinese ,Shoo-hca)hj, is likewise particular- 
ised, but it is not possible now to identify it. 

Elephants and ivory were in recpiest ; and the only 
manufactures alluded to for export were woven cotton^, 


^ Turn) -teen, a.d. 740, b. clxxxviii. 

p. 17. 

Sinjjapore Chronicle, 1830. 

^ AVa^Gi-ke, Suh-wan-JtC^en tmuj- 
kaou, b. ccxxxvi. p. 10. 

The mention of sandal-wood is 
sii^jrestive. It does not, so far as I 
couldjLiver learn, exist in Ceylon ; yet 
it is mentioned by the desig-nation of 
^^almiig-wood,” among tlie treasures 
which the navies of Plioenieia brought 
back amongst the imports from Tar- 
shish and Ophir (1 Kings, x. ‘2.) ; and 
Abou-zeyd enumerates it^mongst the 
exports of Ceylon in the ninth cen- 
tury (see finte, p^ 589). It figures, 
too, amongst the exports of the island, 


in tlie records of tlie Chinese. Can it 
be that, like the calamander, or Coro- 
mandel-wood, whieh is rapidly ap- 
proaching extinction, sandal-wood 
was extirpated from the island by 
injudicious cutting, unaccompanied 
by any precautions for the reproduc- 
tion of the tree ? It appears to have 
been found in Cevlon about the year 
1830, or later, wfien Moon drew up 
his catalogue of Ceylon plants. 

^ Nan-fihc, b. Ixxviii. p. 13. 

® Sal^ILmuj kem-liih, b. xlii.p, 52. 

^ Tsih-foo yuen-kivei, a.d. 1012, 
b. dcccclxxi. p. 15. At a later 
period “Western cloth” is n^ention- 
ed among the exports of Ciwlon, 
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gold ornaments, and jewelry ; including mcnlels of the 
slirines in which were deposited the sacred relics of 
Euddha.' Statues of Buddlia were frequently, sent 
as royal presents, and so ‘great was the forne of Cey- 
lon* for their production » in tlie fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, that according to the historian of the Wef Tartar 
dynasty, a.d. 38G — 550, peo[)le “ from the countrie.s 
of Central Asia, and the kings of those nations, 
emulated each other in sending artisans • to ])]’()cure 
copies, but none could rival tlie jn-od actions of Xan-te.- 
On standing about ten paces distant they appeared truly 
brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disa])peared on a 
nearer approach.” ^ 

Pearls, corals, and crystals wei'e eagerly sought after ; 
but of all articles the gems of Ceylon were in the 
greatest request. The business of collecting and selling 
them seems li'om the earliest time to have fallen into the 
hands of the Arabs, and hence they bore in Cltina the desig- 
nation of “ Mahometan stones.” They consisted of rubies, 
sapjhires, amethysts, carbuncles (the “ red precious stone, 
the lustre of which serves insteacVof a lamp at night”/’; 
and topazes of four distinct tints, “those the colour of wine; 
the delicate tint of young goslings, the deep amber, like 
bees’-wax, and the pale tinge resembling the opening bud 
of the pine.” ® In exchange for these commodities the 
Chinese traders brought with them silk, variegated lute 
strings, blue porcelain, enamelled dishes and cups, and 


but the reference must be lo cloth 
previously imported eilluT from In- 
dia or Persia. — Ming-sJie Illsforg of 
the Mimj DynaMijj A. i). ldG8 — lOPl, 
b. eecxxvi. p. 7. 

^ A model of the shrine eontain- 
ing* the sacred tooth was sent to the 
Emperor of (diiua in the fifth cen- 
tury by the King of Ceylon ; Chacha 
Mo-ho-n(wf^ a name which apnenrs 
to coincide witfi Kaja jNIaha ^ama, 
who reigned A.D. 410 — 4dd. — Shun- 
tihoo, A.D. 487^ b. xlvii. p. 0. 


" Nan-te was a Puddhist prit'st, 
who in the year a.d. was sent 
on an embassy to the Emperor of 
China; aiul wtis made the bearer of 
three statues of his owm making. — 
Tsih-foo yucn-kwei, b. li. p. 7. See 
G27. 

^ Wvi-shooy A. D. 500, b. cxiv. p. 0. 

^ Tsih-he, quoted in the Chinese 
Mirror of Scivncvs, b. xxxiii. p. 1. 

^ Po-iruh yaou-lauj b. xxxiii. p. 2. 

« Ibid, 
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quantities of cop[)er cash Avautedfor adjusting tlie balaiu;es 
of traded 

It will not fail to be observed that throughout all 
these historical and to[)ograpliiical AvPrks of the Chinese, 
extending OAcr a period of twelve centuries, from 'the 
year A.u. 487, there is no mention whatever of cinnamon 
as a production of Ceylon; although cassia, described under 
the name of kwei, is mentioned as indigenous in China 
and Cochin-China. 

Of the religion of the people, tlic earliest account 
recorded by the Chinese is that t)f Fa IIian, in the 
foui'th century^, when Buddhism was signally in the as- 
cendant. But in the century which followed, travellers 
retui'iiing from Ceyhm brought back accounts of the 
growing power of the Tamils, and of the consequent 
eclipse of the national worship. The Yumj-fn’n. and 
the Tae-ping describe at that early period the pre\alence 
of BrahmaniCd customs, but coupled Avith “greater rever- 
ence for the Buddhistical faith.” ^ In process of time, 
hoAvever, they are forced to admit the gradual decline of 
the latter, and the attadimcnt of the Singh.alese kings to 
the Hindu ritual, exhibiting an e(jual reverence for the ox 
and for the images of Buddha. 

The Chinese trace to Ceylon the lirst foundation of 
monasteries, and of dAvelling-houscs for the priests, 
and in this they ai'e corroborated by the MahaxcansoI‘ 
From these pious communities, the I'lmperors of China 
AVTie accustomed from time to time to solicit tran- 
scripts of theological A\aArks and their envoys, return- 
ing from such missions, appear to have brought- gloAving 
accoulits- of the Singhalese temples, the costly shrines for 


^ Suy-slwOj History of the Siiy 
Dynasty,” x.D. li. Ixxxi. p. 3. 

Foe-koiw-ki, cli. xxxviii. 

^ Tae-pim/, b. dccxciii, p. 0. 

* Woo-h£()-pee?iy Records of tbe 
Min^ Dynasty,” b. Ixviii. p. 4 ; Tuny- 
7iee, b. exeyi. pp. 80. 

^ MahawansOj ch. xv. ^ p. 99 ; ch. 


XX. p. 123. In the Itinerary of Kli- 
X Fifths Travels in the Western Kiny- 
(Io 7 ns in the tenth Centnry\\e. mentions 
haviiiju;- seen a monastery of Sinp-ha- 
lese on th(^ eontineiit of India. — Kk- 
nkF:, iSe-yih hing-chiny, A.D. 904 — 
97(). 

^ Tae-piny^ b. dcclxxxvii. p. 5. 
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relics, and the fervid devotion of the people to the 
national worship. ^ 

The cities of Ceylon in the sixth century are stated, 
, in the “ History of the L^ang Dynasty,'" to have been 
encbmpassed by walls built of brick, with double gates, 
and the houses within were constructed with upper 
stories.^ The palace of th5 king, at Anarajapoora, in 
the eleventh century, was sutlicicntly splendid to excite 
the admiration of these visitants, “ the precious articles 
with which it was decorated being reflected in the 
thoroijgh fares. 

The Chinese authors, like the Greeks and Arabians, 
arc warm in their praises of tlie patriotism of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereigns, and their active exertions for the 
improvement of the country, and tlie prosperity of tlie 
people.^ On state occasions, the king, “ carried on an 
elephant, and accompanied by banners, streamers, and 
tom-toms, rode under a canopy®, attended by a mihtary 
guard.”® 

Throughout all the Chinese accounts, from the very 
earliest jieriod, there are notices of the manners of 
the Singhalese, and even minute particulars of their 
domestic habits, that attest a continued intei’course and 
an intimate familiarity between the people of the two 
countries. Li this important feature the narratives of 


’ Tami-e cM-Ud. Account of 
Island Foreigners/’ quoted in the 
Foreign Geogi'aphjf' b. xviii. p. 15. 
Se-yih-ke foo-choo. D). At day- 
break every morning the people are 
summoned, and exhorted to repeat 
the passages of Buddha, in order to 
remove ignorance and open the minds 
of the multitude. Discourses are de- 
livered upon the principles of vacanev 
(nirwanaP) and abstraction from all 
material objects, in order that truth 
may be studied in solitude and silence, 
and the. unfathomable point of prin- 
ciple attained free from the distract- 
ing influences of sound or smell.” — 
Tsih-foo yuen-kweiy A. r. 1012, b. 
dcccclxi. p. 5. 

VOL. I. S 


^ Lcaity-tihoo, A. D. OdO, b. liv. p. 
11 . 

^ Tsth-foo yuen-kicciy b. dcccclxi. 
p. 5. ^ 

•* Ibid. 

^ The chatta,” or umbrella, em- 
blematic of royalty. 

® Leaiig-shooy b. liv. p. 10. 

This is apparent from the flict 
that their statement are not confined 
to descriptions of the customs and 
character of the male Singhalese', 
but exhibit internal evidence that 
they had been introduc(*d to their 
families, and had had opportunities 
of noting peculiarities in the cus- 
[ toms of the females. , They .describe 
1 their dress, ,their mode of tying 

S 
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the Arabs, Avho, with the exception of tho pilgrhnage 
made witli difficulty to Adam’s Peak, appear to have 
known only the sea-coast and tlie mercantile communi- 
ties establislied there, exhibit^a marked difference when 
compared witli those of the Chinese ; as the latter, in ad- 
dition to their trading operations in the south of-the 
island, made tlieir way into ' the interior, and penetrated 
to the cities in the northern districts. The explanation is to 
be found in the original identity of tlie national worship, 
attracting as it did the people of Cliina to the sacred 
island, which was once tlie great metropohs of their 
common faitli, and to the sympatliy and hospitahty witli 
Avhich the Singhalese welcomed the frequent visits of 
their distant co-reliqionists. 

This interchange of courtesies was eagerly encouraged 
by the sovereigns of the two countries. The emperors 
of China were accustomed to send ambassadors, both 
laymen and theologians, to obtain images and relics of 
Budtlha, and to collect transcripts of the sacred books, 
which contained the exposition of his doctrines'; — and 
the kings of Ceylon despatched embassies in retiu’ii, 
authorised to reciprocate these religious sympathies and 
do homage to the imperial majesty of China. 

The historical notices of the island by the Chinese 
relative to the period immediately preceding the four- 
teenth century, are meagre, and conlined to a native 
tradition that “ about 400 jmars after the estabhsh- 
ment of the kingdom, the Great Dynasty fell into 
decay, when there was but one man of wisdom and 
virtue belonging to the royal house to whom the people 
became attached : the monarch thereupon caused him 
to be thrown into prison ; but the lock opened of its 
own accord, and the king thus satisfied of his sacred 
character did not venture to take his life, but drove 

their hair, their treatment of infants bands, but retired to some private 
and children, the fact that the women apartments to eat their food.’’ 
as well as the men were addicted to ^ Hionen-Thsamj , Introd. 8ta- 

chewing betel, and that they did not nislas Juliek, p* 1. 
sit down to meals with their hus- 
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him into banishment to India (Teen chuh), whence, after 
marrying a royal princess, he was recalled to Ceylon 
on the death of the tyrant, where he reigned twenty 
years, and was sftcccfedeS by his son, Po-kea Ta-To." ^ 
In* this story may ’probably be traced the extinction 
of the “ Great Dynasty ” of Ceylon, on the demise of 
Maha-Sen, and the succes^on of the “ Sulu-wanse”, or 
Lower Dynasty, in the person of Kitsiri Maiwan, a.d. 
301, whose son, Detu Tissa, may possibly be the Po-kea 
Ta-to of the (^hinese Chronicle. '^ 

The visit of Fa-Hian, the zealous Buddhist pilgrim, 
in the fifth century of our era, has been already I’re- 
quently adverted to. ^ lie landed in Ceylon a.d. 412, 
and remained for two years at vVnarajapoora, engaged 
in transcribing the sacred books. Hence his descrip- 
tions arc confined almost exclusively to the capital ; 
and he appears to liave seen little of the rest of the 
island. He dwells with delight on tlie magnificence 
of the Buddhist buildings, the richness of their jewelled 
statues, and the prodigious dimensions of the dagobas, 
one of which, from its altitude and solidity, was called 
the “ Mountain loithout fear.” * But what most excited 
his admiration was his finding no less than 5000 Buddhist 
priests at the capital, 2000 in a single monastery on a 
mountain (probably Mihintala), and between 50,000 and 
60,000 dispersed throughout the rest of the island.^ 
Pearls and gems Avere the wealth of Ceylon ; and from 
the latter the king derived a royalty of three out of every 
ten discovered.® 

The earUest embassy from Ceylon recorded in the 
Chinese ^ annals at the beginning of the fifth centurjq 

' Leang-shoo, History of the ^ in Chinese, JFoo^wei. 

Loang Dynasty/’ b. liv. p. 10. s Foe-koue-ki\ c, xxxviii. pp, m, 

^ MahtmansOf c. xxxvii. p. 242, 334. 

Turnout’s Epitome^ &c., p. 24. 6 c. xxxvii. p. 328. 

^ 3 Tlie Foe-koue-kij or “Descrip- k.n. 405. Gibbon alludes with 
tion of Buddhist Kinp^doms,” by F.v- natural 3 ui*prise to his discovery of the 
IIiAN, has been ti'anslated by Ke- fact, that prior to the rei^i of Jus- 
mu sat, and edited by Klaproth and tinian, the “monn^’ch of Cliina had 
Landresse, 4to. Paris, 1836. actually received an embassy from 

s s 2 
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appears to liave proceeded overland by way of India, 
and was ten years before reaching the capital of China. 
It was the bearer of “ a jade-stone image of Buddha, 
exhibiting every colour in purky and iichness, in work- 
manship unique, and appealing to be beyond hum'an 
art.” 1 

During the same century there were four other em- 
bassies from Ceylon. One a.d. 428, when the King 
Cha-cha Mo-ho-nan (Baja Maha Kama) sent an ad- 
dress to the emperor, Avliicli will be found in the history 
of the ISTortliern Sung dynasty^, together with a “model 
of die shrine of tlie tootli,” as a token of fidelity ; — 
tAvo in 430 and 435 ; and a fourth 45G, when five 
jiriests, of Avhom one Avas Nante,' the celebrated sculptor, 
brought as a gift to the emperor a “ three-fold image of 
Buddha.”^ 

According to the Chinese annalists, the kings of 
Ceylon, in the sixth century, acknoAvledged themselves 
A’assals of the Emperor of Cliina, and in the year 515, 
on the occasion of Kumara Das raising the chatta, an 
envoy Avas despatched Avith tribute to China, together 
Avith an address, announcing the royal accession, in 
which the king intimates that he “ had been desirous to 
go in person, but was deterred by fear of winds and 
waves.” ^ 


tlio island of Ceylon .” — Decline and 
Fall^ 0. xl. 

^ Leamj-fdioo^ a.d. G30^ b. liv. p. 
Id. The ultimate fate of this re- 
nowned work of art is related in the 
Lennfj-shoo, and several other of the 
Chinese chronicles. Throughout the 
Tsin and Sung dynasties it was pre- 
served in the Wa-kwan monasteiy at 
Nankin^ along with five other statues 
and three paintings which were es- 
teemed chefs-d’ceuvre. The jade- 
stone image was at length destroyed 
in the time of Tung-hwan, of the 
Tse dynasty ; first, the arm was 
broken and eventually the body 
taken to n?ake hair-pins and arm- 


lets for the emperor’s favourite con- 
sort Pwan. Ndn-she, b. Ixxviii. p. 
Id. Tun(j-teen^ b. cxciii. p. 8. Tae- 
inmjy &c., b. dcclxxxvii. p. 6. 

Smig-shooy a.d. 487, b. xcvii. 

p. 6. 

^ Probably one in each of the 
three orthodox attitudes, — sitting in 
meditation, standing to preach, and 
reposing in ^^nirwana.” Wei-shooy 
History of the Wei Tartar Dynasty,” 
A.D, 500, b. cxiv. p. 0. 

Leamj-Hhoo, b. liv. p. 10. Yuh~ 
hae, “ Ocean of Gems,” a.d. Iddl, b. 
clii. p. 3d. The latter authority an- 
nounces in like terms two other em- 
bassies with tribute to China, one in 
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But although all these embassies are recorded in the 
Chinese chronicles as so many instances of acknow- 
ledged subjection,^ there every reason to beheve that 
thp magniloquent terms in which they are described 
are by no metos to be takeh in a hteral sense, and that 
the offerings enumerated were merely in recognition of 
the privilege of commercial intercourse subsisting be- 
tween the two nations. But as the Chinese literati affect 
a lofty contempt for commerce, all allusion to trade is 
omitted in th^ir books ; and beyond an incidental remark 
in some works of secondary importance, tlie literature of 
• China observes a dignified silence on the subject. 

Only one embassy is mentioned in the seventh cen- 
tury, when Dalu-piatissa despatched a memorial and 
offerings of native productions ; ” ^ but there were four 
in the century following after which there occurs an 
interval of above five hundi’ed years, during which the 
Chinese writers are singularly silent regarding Ceylon ; 
but the Singhalese historians incidentally mention that 
swords and musical instruments were then imported from 
China, for the use of the native forces, aiid that Cliinese 
soldiers took service in the army of Prakrama III. 
A.n. 1266.3 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the only 
records of intercourse relate to the occasional despatch of 
pubhc oflScers by the Emperor of China to collect gems 


A.D. 623, and another in the reign of 
Kirti Sena, a.d. 627. The Tslh-foo 
yum-liwei mentions a similar mission 
in A.D. 631, b. dcocclxviii. p. 20. 

^ A.D. 670. Tsih-foo yum-kweij 
b. dcccclxx. p. 16. It was in the 
early part of this centiiiy,^ during a 
period of intestine commotion, when 
the native princes were overawed by 
the Malabars, that Hunien^ TJ^ang 
met on the coast of India fugitives 
from Ceylon, from whom he derived 
his infonnation as to the internal 
condition of the island, a.d. 629 — 
633. See Transl. by Stanislas J u- 


' LIEN, La Vie de Ilioiicn-Thsang,'' 

' Paris, 1863, pp. 192—198. 

^ A.D. 711, A.D. 746, A.D. 750, 
and A.D. 762. Tmh-foo ynm-kwei, 
b. dcccclxxi. p. 17. On the second 
occasion (a.d. 746) the king, who 
despatched the embassy, is described 
as sending as his envoy a Brahman 
priest, the anointed graduate of the 
threefold repository, bearing as offer- 
ings head-omaments of gold, precious 
neck-pendants, a copy of the great 
Prajna Sutra, and forty webs of tine 
cotton cloth.” , , 

3 See the Kawia-sakaraj written 
about a.d. 1410. 
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and medical drugs, and on three successive occasions 
during the earlier part of the Yuen dynasty, envoys were 
empowered to negotiate the purchase of the sacred alms- 
dish of Buddhad ^ ^ 

The beginning of the fifteenth century was, however, 
signalised by an occuiTcnce, tjic details of which throw 
light over the intei'iial condition of the island, at a 
period regarding which the native histories are more 
than usually obscure. At this time the glory of Bud- 
dhism had declined, and the political .ascendancy of 
the Tamils had enabled the Brahmans to taint the 
national worship by an infusion of Hindu observances. 
The Se-yih-ke foo-vhoo, or “ Description of Western 
Countries,” says that in 1405 a.d. the reigning king, 
A-lcc-koo-nae-urh (Wejaya-bahu VI), a native of Chola, 
and “an adherent of the heterodox faith, so far from 
honouiing Buddha, tyrannised over his foUo'v^ers.” ^ 
He maltreated strangers resorting to the island, and 
plundered their vessels, “ so that the envoys from 
other lands, in passing to and fro, were much annoyed 
by him.” ^ 

In that year a mission from China, sent with incense 


^ 111 front of the inia^^'e of Buddlia 

there is a sacred bowl which is neither 
made of jade^ nor copper, nor iron ; 
it is of a puiiile colour aiud jrlossy, 
and when struck it sounds like j^lass. 
At the commencement of the Yuen 
dynasty, three st;parat(5 envoys were 
sent to obtain it.” — Taou-e chc-ledy 
^^xVccoimt of Island Foreip-ners,” a.d. 

quoted in the For eUjn Geogra- 
phy,'" b. xviii. p. 15. This statement of 
the Chinese authorities coiToborates 
the story told by Marco Polo, pos- 
sibly from personal knowledge, that 
the Grancl Khan Kublai sent am- 
bassadors to Ceylon with a request 
that the king would yield to him pos- 
session of ‘^‘the great ruby’’ in return 
for the value of a city.” — {Travels^ 
ch. xix.y The MS. of Marco Polo, 
which contains tlie Latin version of 
bis Travels, is deposited in the Im- 


perial Library of Paris, and it is 
remarkable that a passajge in it, which 
seems to bo wantmg in the Italian 
and other MSS., confirms this ac- 
count of the Chinese annalists, and 
states that the alms-dish of Buddha 
was at length yielded by the King of 
(k^ylon as a gift to Kublai Khan, and 
carried with signal honour to China. 
Marco Polo describes the scene as 
something within his own know- 
ledge : — Quando autem magnus 
Kaan scivit quod isti ambaxiatores 
redibant cum reliquis istis, et erant 
prope terrain ubi ipse tunc erat, scili- 
cet in Cambalu (lYkin), fecit mitti 
bandiim quod onines de terra obvia- 
rent reliquis istis (quia credebat quod 
essent reliquiae de Adam) et istud 
fuit A.D. 12M.” 

* B. x\iii. p. 15. 

3 Miny-shej b, cccxxvi. p. 7. 
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and offerings to the shrine of the tooth, was insulted 
and waylaid, and with difficulty effected an escape from 
Ceylon.^ According to the Ming-she, or History of the 
Ming Dynasty, “ the Emperor Chmg-tsoo, indignant at 
this outrage on his people 4 and apprehensive lest the 
influence of China in other countries besides Ceylon had 
declined during the reign ot' his pi-edecessors, sent Ching- 
IIo, a soldier of distinction, with a fleet of sixty-two 
ships and a large mihtary escort, on an expedition to 
visit the western kingdoms, furnished with proper cre- 
dentiMs and rich presents of silk and gold. Ching-Ho 
.touched at Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, Siam, 
and other places, “ proclaiming at eacli the Imperial edict, 
and conferring Imperial gifts.” If any of the princes re- 
fused submission, they were subdued by force ; and the 
expedition returned to China in a.d. 1407, accompanied 
by envoys from the several nations, who came to pay 
court to the Emperor. 

In the following year Ching-Ho, having been de- 
spatched on a similar mission to Ceylon, the king, A-lee-ko- 
nae-urh, decoyed his party into the interior, threw up 
stockades with a view to their capture, in the hope of a 
ransom, and ordered sokhers to the coast to plunder the 
Chinese junks. But Ching-Ho, by a dexterous move- 
ment, avoided the attack, and invested ' the capital 
made a prisoner of the king, succeeded in conyeying 
him on board his fleet, and carried him captive to China, 
together with his queen, his cliildrcn, his officers of state, 
and his attendants. He brought away with him spoils, 
which were long afterwards exhibited in the Tsing- 
hae monastery at Nankin and one of the commentaries 
on the Si-yu-ke of Hiouen Thsang, states that amongst 
the articles carried away, was the sacred tooth of 


* Sc-ylh-ke foo-choo, b. xviii. p. 15. ® Gampola. 

This Chinese invasion t)f Ceylon has ^ SuJi-yVau'heen timy-kamiy book 

been already adverted to in the sketch ccxxxvi. p. 12. ^ 

of the domestic history of the island, 

Vol. I. Part IV. ch. xii. p. 417. 
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Bud(l]ia. ^ “In the sixth month of tlie year 1411,” 
says the author of the Ming-She, “the prisoners • were 
presented at court. The Chinese ministers pressed for 
their execution, but tlie emptror, iri pity for their ig- 
norance, set tliem at liberty, but commanded tliem to 
select a virtuous man from tlie same family to occupy the 
throne. All the captives declared in favour of Seay-pa- 
nac-na, whereupon an envoy was sent with a seal to 
invest him with the royal dignity, as a vassal of the 
empire,” and in that (>a])acity he was restcjjed to Ceylon, 
the former kinir beiim at the same time sent back to the 

o o 

island.- It would be (hfOcult to identify the names in, 
this story with the kings of the period, were it not stated 
in another chronicle, the Woo-heo-peen, or Record of 
the Miug llynasty, that Seay-iia-nae-na was afterwards 
named ■ Pa-la-ko-via Pa-zne La-cha, in whicli it is not 
chflicult to rccogni.se “Sri Rrakrama Balm Raja;” the 
sixtli of his name, who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Gampola to Cotta, and reigned from a.d. 1410 
tilll4C2.3 

For fifty years after this untoward event the sub- 
jection of Ceylon to China appears to have been 


‘ See note at the end of this 
chapter. 

^ b. ccCxxvi. p. 5. M. 

Stanislas JuLiEi^ intimates that the 
forthcoming: volume of his version of 
the >Si-i/U'ki will contain the eleventh 
book, in which an account will be 
given of the expedition of Ohing’-IIo. 
— 3le moires sur les Co) drees Occiden- 
taleSj tom. i. p. 2G. In anticipation 
of its publication, M. Julien has 
been so obliging as to make for me a 
translation of the passage regarding 
Ceylon, but it proves to be an anno- 
tation of the fifteenth century, which, 
by the inadvertence of transcribers, 
has become interpolated in the text 
of Hiouen- Thsang. It contains, how- 
ever, no additional facts or state- 
ments beyond the questionable one 
before alluded to, that the sacred 
tooth of l$uddha\was amongst the 


spoils earned to Pekin by Ching- 
llo. 

^ Woo-heo-pepn, b. Ixviii. p. 6. 
See also the Ta-tsing ylh-Umgj a 
topographical account of the Manchoo 
empire, a copy of which is among the 
Chinese books in the British Museum. 
In the very imperfect version of the 
Rujav(diy published by Upham, this 
important passage is rendered un- 
intelligible by the want of fidelity of 
the translator, who has transformed 
the conqueror into a Malabar,” and 
ante-dated the event by a century. 
(Rajavali, p. 263.) I am indebted 
to Mr. De Alwis, of Colombo, for a 
coiTect translation of the original, 
which is as follows : ^^In the reign of 
King WijayQ-bahu, the King of 
Maha (great) China landed in Ceylon 
with an army, pretending that he 
was bringing tribute ; King Wijayo- 
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humbly and periodically acknowledged ; tribute was 
punctually paid to 'the emperor, and on two occasions, 
in 1416 A.D., and 1421, the kings of Ceylon were 
. the bearers of it In pcr4bn.‘ In 1430, at a period of 
intestine commotion* “ Ching-Ho issued a proclamation 
for the pacification of Ceylon,” and, at a somewhat 
later period, edicts were jllomulgatcd by the Emperor 
of China for the government of the island.^ In 1459 
A.D., however, the series of humiliations appears to 
have come a^uptly to a close ; for, “ in that year,” says 
the Jjfling-she, “the King of Ceylon for the last time 
,sent an envoy with tribute, and after that none ever 
came again.” 

On their arrival in Ceylon early in the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese found many evidences still 
existing of the intercourse and iniluencc of the Chinese. 
They dearned that at a former period they had esta- 
bhshed themselves in the south of the island ; and both 
De Barros and De Couto ventured to state that the 
Singhalese were so called from the inter-marriage of 
the Chinese with the Gallas or Chalias, the caste Avho 
in great numbers still inhabit the country to the north 
of Point de Galle.'* But the conjecture is erroneous, the 
derivation of Singhala is clearly traced to the Sanskrit 


bahii, belie\ing bis professions (be- 
cause it bad been customary in the 
time of King- Prakrama-buliu for 
foreign countries to pay tribute to 
Ceylon), acted incautiously, and be 
was treacherously taken prisoner by 
the foreign king. Ilis four brotbers 
were killed, and with them fell many 
people, and tbe king bimstdf was car- 
ried captive to China. ” De Couto, 
in bis continuation of De Bakros, 
has introduced tbe story of the cap- 
ture of tbe king by the Chinese ; but 
be has confounded the dates, mysti- 
fied the facts, and altered tbe name 
of the new sovereign to Pandar, 
which is probably only a corruption 
of the Singhalese Banda, a prince.” 
— De Couto, Asia, i^c., dec. v. lib. i. 


c. vi. vol. ii. part i. p. 51. Purchas 
says : The Singhalese language is 
thouglit to have been left there by 
the Chinois, some time Lord of 
Zeilan. ” — PUgyimaije, c. xviii. 
p. 552. The adventures of Ching- 
IIo, in his embassy to the nations of 
the Southern Ocean, have been made 
the ground- work of a novel, the 
iSe-ynmj-ke, which contains an en- 
larged accoimt of his exploits in 
Ceylon ; but fact is so overlaid with 
fiction that the passages are not worth 
extracting. 

Ming^shb, b. vii. pp. 4, 8. 

* Ibid,, b. cccxxvii. p. 7. 

3 A.i). 1505. 

^ ^^Serem os Chijis s«nhores da 
costa Choromandel, parte do Malabar 
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Simjha ; '' besides which, in the alphabet of the Sin- 
ghalese, n and g combine to form a single and insoluble 
letter. 

In process of time, every trace disappeared of the 
former presence of the Chiiiese in •Ceylon — embassies 
ceased to arrive from the Flowery Kingdom,” Clii- 
iiese vessels deserted the hJirbours of the island, pil- 
grims no longer repaired to the shrines of Buddha; 
and even the inscriptions became obhterated in which 
the jmperial offerings to the temples wer^. recorded on 
the rocks.' The only mementos which remain at the 
present day to recall tlieir ancient domestication in the, 
island, is the occasional appearance in the mountain 
villages of an itinerant vendor of sweetmeats, or a hut 
in the solitary forest near some cave, from which an 
impoverislied Chinese renter annually gathers the edible 
nest of the swaUow. ' 


NOTE. 

As it may be interesting to leiirn the opinions of the Chinese 
at the present day regarding Ceylon, the following account of 
the island has been translated for me by Dr. Lockhart, of 
Shanghae, from a popular work on geography, written by the 
late lieutenant-governor of the province of Fuh-kien, assisted by 


e desta Ilha Ceilao. Na qual Ilha 
leixaram huma lingua, a qiie elles 
chamam Chingalla, e aos proprios 
povos Chingallas, principalmente os 
ue vivem da ponta de Galle por 
iante na face da terra contra o Sul, 
e Oriente : e por ser pegada neste 
Cabo G^Ue, ebamou a outra gente, 
que .vivia do meio da ilha pera cima, 
aos que aqui habitavam tlhingaUa e 
k lingua delles tamhem, quasi como 
se dissessem lingua ou gente dos Chijo 
de GalleJ^—J)E Baeros, Asia^ 
ui. lib. a. c. L De Couw's 

account ia as follows: E como oa 
Chins fonng,m os jjrimeiros que nave- 
garam pelo Oriente, tendo noticia da 


canella, acudiram muitos ^juncos^ 
aquella Ilha a carregar della^ e dalli 
a levarani aos portos de Persia, e da 
Arabia donde passou ^ Europa — de 
que se deixaram hear nauitoa Chins 
na terra, e se misturdram por «asa- 
mentos com os naturaes ; dantre quern 
nasceram hum mist(^08 que se ficaram 
chamando dm- O alias ; ajwitando o 
nome dos naturaes^ que erarn GaUas 
008 dos Chins y que vieram por tem- 
pos a ser tao famosos, que deram o 
sen nome a todos os da Bha.” — Asia, 
^c.f Dec, V. lib. ch. v, 

- Sr4h-JVan-fwm ttmff-kaotij book 
ccxxxvi. p. 12. 
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some foreigners. The book is called Ying-hwan-che-ke, or 

The General Accouni? of the Encircling Ocean.” 

Seih-lan is situated in Southern India, and is a large 
^ island in the sea, oa the sc^th-east coast, its circumference 
being about 1000 le (300 rpiles), having in the centre lofty 
mountains; on the coast the lahd is low and marshy. The 
country is characterised by much rain and constant thunder. 
The hills and valleys are beautifully ornamented with 
flowers and trees of great variety and beauty, the cries of 
the animals rejoicing together fill the air with gladness, and 
the landscape ^jbounds with splendour. In the forests are 
many ^elephants, and the natives use them instead of draught 
oxen or horses. The people are all of the Buddliistic religion ; 
it is said that Buddha was born here : he was born with an 
excessive number of teeth. The grain is not sufficient for the 
inhabitants, and they depend for food on the various districts 
of India. Gems are found in the hills, and pearls on the sea 
coast ; the cinnamon that is produced in the country is excellent, 
and mdch superior to that of Kwang-se. In the middle of the 
Ming dynasty, the Portuguese seized upon Seih-lan and esta- 
blished marts on the sea coiist, which by schemes the Hol- 
landers took from them. In the first year of Kia-King (1795), 
the English drove out the Hollanders and took possession of 
the sea coast. At this time the people of Seih-lan, on account 
of their various calamities or invasions, lost heart. Their city^ 
on the coast, called Colombo, was attacked by the English, and 
the inhabitants were dispersed or driven away ; then the whole 
island fell into the hands of the English, who eventually sub- 
jected it. The harbour for rendezvous on the coast is called 
Ting-ko-ma-14” 

To this the Chinese commentator adds, on the authority of a 
work, from which he quotes, entitled, “ A Treatise on the 
Diseases of all the Kingdoms of the Earth : ” — 

The Kingdom of Seih-lan was anciently called Lang-ya- 
sew; the passage from Soo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra^, with a 
favourable wind, is twelve days and nights; the country is 
extensive, and the people numerous, and the products abun- 
dant, but inferior to Kwa-wa (Java). In the centre are lofty 
mountains, which yield the A-kilh (crow and pigeon) gems; 
after every storm of rain they are washed down from the 
hills, and gathered among the sand. Trom C\iang-ts\iii, Lin- 
yih in the extreme we.st, can be seen.' In the foteign laJiguage, 
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the high mountain* is called Seih-lan ; hence the name of the 
island. It is said Buddha (Shih-ka) cafne from the island of 
Ka~lan (the gardens of Buddha), and ascended this mountain, 
on which remains the trace of his^ foot. Below the hill there is . 
a monastery, in which they preserve* the nee-pwan (a Bud- 
dhistic phrase, signifying the world ; literally rendered, his 
defiling or defiled vessel) an(i the Shay-le-tsze, or relics of 
Buddha. 

the sixth year of his reign (1407), Yung-16, of the Ming 
dynasty, sent an ambassador extraordinary, Ching-Ho and 
others, to transmit the Imperial mandate ‘to jiie King A-lee- 
jo-nai-urh, ordering him to present numerous and valuable 
offerings and banners to the monastery, and to erect a stone^ 
tablet, and rewarding him by liis appointment as tribute- 
bearer; A-lee-jo-nai-urh ungratefully refusing to comply, they 
seized him, in order to bring him to terms, and chose from 
among his nearest of kin A-pa-nae-na, and set him on the 
throne. For fourteen years, Teen-ching, Kwa-wa (Java), 
Mwan-che-kea, Soo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra), and other coun- 
tries, sent tribute in the tenth year of Chin-tung, and the 
third year of Teen-shun they again sent tribute.’’ * 

I have heard from an American, A-pe-le^, that Seih-lan 
was the original country of Teen-chuh (India), and that which 
is now called Woo-yin-too was Teen-chuh, but in the course 
.of time the names have become confused. According to the 
records of the later Han dynasty, Teen-chuh was considered 
the Shin-tuh, and that the name is not that of an island, but 
of the whole country. I do not know what proof there is 
for A-pe-le’s statement.” 


^ There is hero some confusion in * IVIr, Aheel, an American mis- 
the chronology, as Teen-shun reigned sionary. 
before Ching-tung. 
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CHAP. IV. 

CEYLON AS KNOWN TO THE MOORS, GENOESE, AND 
VENETIANS. 

The rapid spfvey of the commerce of India during 
the middle ag5s, which it h:is been necessary to in- 
troduce into the preceding narrative, will also serve to 
throw light on a subject hitherto but imperfectly in- 
vestigated. 

The most remarkable of the many tribes which in- 
habit ' Ceylon are the Mahometans, or, as they are 
generally called on the island, the “Moor-men,” ener- 
getic and industrious communities of whom are found 
on all parts of the coast, but Avhose origin, adventures, 
and arrival are amongst the historical mysteries of 
Ceylon. 

The meaningless designation of “ Moors,” applied to 
them, is the generic term by wliich it was at one time 
customary in Europe to describe a Mahometan, from 
whatsoever country he came, as the word Gentoo^ 
was formerly applied in England to the inhabitants 
of Hindustan, without distinction of race. The prac- 
tice probably originated from the Spaniards having 
given that name to the followers of the Prophet, who, 
after traversing Morocco, overran the peninsula in 
the seventh and eighth centuries.'-^ The epithet was 
borrowed by the Portuguese, who, after their discovery 


^ The practice originated with the 
Portuguese, who applied to any un- 
converted native of India the tenn 
(jentioy idolater ” or barbarian.” 

^ The Spanish word “ Mm'o ” and 
the Portuguese Mmro ” may be 


traced either to the Mauri/’ the 
ancient peopl^ of Mauritania, now 
Morocco, or to the modem name of 
“Moghrib,” by which the inhabi- 
tants, the Moghribins, designate their 
country. > ^ 
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of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, bestowed 
it indiscrimmately upon the Arabs and their descen- 
dants, whom, in the sixteenth century, they found 
established as traders in every port? on the Asian and , 
African* coast, and whom, tl>ey had good reason! to 
regard as their most formidable competitors for the 
commerce of the East. 

Particular events have been assumed as marking the 
probable date of their first appearance in Ceylon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, on the authority gf a tradition 
current amongst their descendants, says,' that “ the first 
Mahometans who settled there were driven from Arabia 
in the early part of the eighth century, and estab- 
lished themselves at Jaffna, Manaar, Koodramalic, 
Putlam, Colombo, Barberyn, Point de Galle, and Trin- 
comaUe.”^ The Dutch authorities, on the other 'hand, 
hold that the Moors were Moslemin only by profession, 
that by birth they were descendants of a mean and 
detestable Malabar caste, who in remote times had 
been converted to Islam through intercourse with the 
Arabs of Bassora and the Bed Sea ; that they had 
fre(]^uented the coasts of India as seamen, and then in- 
fested them as pirates ; and that their first appearance 
in Ceylon was not earlier than tlie century preceding 
tlie landing of the Portuguese.^ 

The truth, however, is, that there were Arabs in 
Ceylon ages before the earliest date named in these 


' Trhns. Roy. Asiat. Society ^ 1827^ 
vol. i. 638. The MoorS; who were 
the informants^ of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, probably spoke on the equi- 
vocal authority of the Tohfid~uU 
mujahideen, which is generally, but 
erroneously, described as a narrative 
of the settlement of the Mahometans 
in Malabar. Its second chapter gives 
an account of ^Hhe manner in which 
the Mahometan religion was first 
propagated ” there ; and states that 
its earliest aposvles were a Sheikh 


and his companions, who touched at 
Cranganoro about 822 a.d., when 
on their journey as pilgrims to the 
sacred foot-print on Adam’s Peak. 
(Rowlandson, Orient. Transl. Fund, 
pp. 47, 65.) But the introduction of 
the now faith into this part of India 
was subsequent to the arrival of the 
Arabs themselves, who had long be- 
fore fonned establishments at nume- 
rous places on the coast. 

2 Valentyn, ch. XV. p. 214. 
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conjectures^; they were known there as traders centuries 
before Mahomet was born, and such was their passion 
for enterprise, that at one and the same moment they 
were pursuing ccAnmerco in tlie Indian Ocean and 
manning the galleys' of >M{yc Antony in the fatal sea- 
fight at Actium.® Tlie author of the P^riplus found 
them in Ceylon about the* first Christian century, Cos- 
mas Indico-pleustes in the sixth ; and they had become 
so numerous in China in the eightli, as to cause a tumult 
at Canton.^ , From the tenth till the fifteenth century, 
the jArabs, as* merchants, were the undisputed masters 
^ of the East ; they formed commercial establishments in 
every country that had productions to export, and their 
vessels sailed between every sea-port from Sofala to 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and from Aden to Sumatra.® The 
“ Moors,” who at the present day inhabit the coasts of 
Ceyloii, are the descendants of these active adventurers ; 
they are not purely Arabs in blood, but descendants 
from Arabian ancestors by intermarriage with the 
native races who embraced tlie religion of the Prophet.** 


' Mountstuaet Elphinstone, on 
tlio authority of Agatharehidos (as 
quoted by Diodorus and riiotius)^ 
says, that from all that appears in 
that author, wo slioiild concnido that 
two centuries before . tlie Christian 
era, the trade (between India and the 
ports of Saba3a) was entirely in the 
hands of the Arabs.” — Hist, Indian b. 
iii. c. X. p. 167. 

Pliny, b. vi. c. 22. 

3 Omnis eo terrore ^Kgyptns et Indl 
OtnneR Arabes vertebant terga Sahwi.”^^ 

Virgil, aE/l viii. 705. 

4 Arou-zeyd, vol. i. p. xlii. cix. 

® Vincent, vol. ii. p. 451. The 
Moors of Cevlon are identical in race 
with ^Hhe ^iopilleos of the ISIalabar 
coast.” — M‘Kenzie, Asiat. Rcs,y vol. 
vi. p. 450. 

® In a fonner work, Christianity 
in Ceylon^^ I was led, by incorrect 
information, to describe a section of 
the Moors as belonging to the sect of 
the Shiahs, and using the Pcrsiiui 


language in the servdee of their 
mo.sques (c. i. note, p. 34). There is 
reason to believe that at a former 
period there were Mahometans in 
Ceylon to whom this description would 
apply; but at the present day the 
Moors throughout the island are, 1 
believe, universally Sonnees, belong- 
ing to one of the four orthodox sects 
called Shafees^ and using ^Vrabic as 
their ritual dialect. Their vernacular 
: is Tamil, mixed with a number of 
! Arabic words ; and all their religious 
j books, except the Koran, are in that 
dialect. Casie Chitty, the erudite 
District Judge of Chilaw, writes to 
me that the Moors of Ceylon be- 
lieve themselves to be of the posterity 
I of Hashem ; and, according to ono 
I tradition, their progenitors were dri- 
ven from Arabia by Mahomet himself, 
I as a punishment for their cowardice 
at the battle of Ohod. But according 
to another version, they fled from the 
tjTonny of the Kdalif Abu al Melek 
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The Singhalese epithet of “ Marak-kala^minisu ” or 
“ Mariners,” describes at once their origin and occu- 
pation ; but during the middle ages, when Ceylon was 
tlie Tyi'e of Asia, these intmigrant traders became 
traders in all the products of the isltmd, and the brokers 
through who§e hands they passed in exchange for the 
Avares of foreign countries. • At no period were they 
either nfanufacturers or producers in any department ; 
their genius was purely commercial, and their attention 
exclusively devoted to buying and selling what had 
been previously produced by the industry' and ingenuity 
of others. They were dealers in jewelry, connoisseurs 
in gems, and collectors of pearls ; and whilst the con- 
tented and apathetic Singhalese in the villages and forests 
of the interior passed their lives in the cultivation of 
their rice-lands, and sought no other excitement 'than 
the pomp and ('eremonial of their temples ; the busy and 
ambitious Mahometans of the coast built their ware- 
houses at the ports, crowded the harbours with their 
shipping, and collected the Avcalth and luxuries of the 
island, its precious stones, its dye-woods, its spices and 
ivory, to be forwarded to China and the Persian Gulf. 

Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, found the 
Moors in uncontested possession of this busy and lucra- 
tive trade, and Parbosa, in his account of the island, a. d. 
1519, says, that not only were they to be found in every 
sea-port and city, conducting and monopohsing its com- 
merce, but Moors from the coast of Malabar were con- 
tinually arriving to swell their numbers, allured by the 
facilities of commerce and the unrestrained freedom en- 


ben Merivan, in the early part of the 
eighth century. Their fii-st settle- 
ment in India was fonned at Kail- 
patam^ to the east of Cape Comorin^ 
whence that place is still regarded as 
the ^ father-land of the Moors.’ ” 
Another of their traditions is, that 
their first landing-place in Ceylon 
was at Bgrberyn, south of Caltura, 
in the 402nd year of the Hejira 


(a. d. 1024). These legends would 
seem to refer to the arrival of some 
important section of the Moors, but 
not to the first appearance of this 
remarkable people m Ceylon. The 
Ceylmi Gasetor, ’Cotta, 1834, p. 264, 
contains a valuable paper by Casie 
Chittyon ^Hhe Manners and Customs 
of the Moors of Ceylon.” 
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joyed under ‘the government.^ In process of time their 
prosperity invested them witli political influence, and in 
the dcchnc of the Singhalese monarchy they took ad- 
. vantage of the feebfcness ctf the King of Cotta, to direct 
arnfed expeditions agmnst paiis of the coast, to plunder 
the inhabitants, and supply themselves with elephants 
and pearls.^ They engagetT in conspiracies against the 
native princes ; and the assassin of Wijayo Balm VII., 
who was murdered in 1534, was a turbulent Moorish 
leader called ^oleyman, whom the eldest son and suc- 
cessor of the king had instigated to the crime.^ 

^ The appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylon at this 
critical period, served not only to check the career of the 
Moors, but to extinguish the independence of the native 
princes; and looking to the facility with which the former 
had previously supei'seded the Malabars, and were fast 
acquiriag an ascendancy over the Singhalese chiefs, it 
is not an unreasonable conjecture that, but for this 
timely appearance of a Christian power in the island, 
Ceylon, instead of a possession of the Britisli crown, 
might at the present day have been a Mahometan king- 
dom, under the rule of some Arabian adventurer. 

But although the position of the Arabs in relation to 
the commerce of the East underwent no unfavourable 
change prior to the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
Indian seas, numerous circumstances combined in the 
early part of the sixteenth century to bring other 
European nations into communication with the East. 


' Molti Mori ^lalabari vengono a 
stantiare in questa isola per esser in 
gi'andissinia liberta^ oltra tiitte le 
comniodita e delitie del niondo/' etc. 
— Odoabbo Barbosa, Sommario delle 
Indie Orientale^ in Ramusioj vol. i. p. 
313. 

^ liajavalif p. 274. 

3 Ih.y p. 284. PoRC.\CCHi, in bis 
Isolario, wiitten at Venice a.d. 1576, 
til us records the traditional reputa- 
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tion of the Moors of Ceylon: — 
Mori ch’ liabitano hoggi la Taprobana 
fanno gi'andissimi traffichi, nauigando 
er tutto : et piu ancliora vengono da 
iverse paide niolte mercantie, ma.ssi- 
mamente dal paese di Canibaia, con 
coralli, cinabrio, et argon to ^^vo. 
Ma son questi Mori peiiidi et am- 
mazzono spesse volte i lor Be ; et no 
creano degli altri.” — Pago 188. 

y 
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The productions of India, whether they passed by 
the Oxus to the Caspian, or were transported in cara- 
vans from the Tigris to the shores of the Black Sea, 
were poured into the magazines of^ Constantinople, the 
merchants of which, previous' to the fall of the LoVer 
Empire, were the most opulent in the world. During 
the same period, Egypt commanded the trade of the 
Bed Sea; and received, through Aden, the luxuries of 
the far East, with which she supplied the Moorish 
princes of Spain, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean.^ 

Even when the dominion of the Khalifs was threat- 
ened by the rising power of the Turks, and long 
after the subsidence of the commotions and vicissitudes 
which marked the period of the Crusades, part of this 
lucrative commerce was still carried to Alexandria, 
by the Nile and its canals. The Genoese and. Vene- 
tians, each eager to engross the supply of Europe, 
sought permission from the emperors to form establish- 
ments on the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. The former advanced their fortified factories as 
far eastward as Tabriz, to meet the caravans returning 
from the Persian Gulf'-^, and the latter, in addition to 
the formation of settlements at Tyre, Bejrrout, and 
Acre acquired after the fourth crusade, succeeded (in 
defiance of the interdict of the Popes against trading 
with the infidel) in negotiating a treaty with the 
Mamelukes for a share in the trade of Alexandria;^ It 
was through Venice that England and the western na- 


^ Odoakdo Bakbosa, in Eamiisio, 
vol. i. p. 292. Baldelli Boni, Bela- 
zione aeW Europa e deW Asta^ lib. ix, 
ch. xlvii. Faeia y Sousa^ Portug, 
Asiaj part i. cli. viii. 

2 Gibbon, Decl. and Fall^ ch. Ixiii, 
* Dartj, Hid, de Veniae^ lib. xix. 
vol. iv. p. 74. Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce^ vol. i. p. 370. 

^ Sc? impatient were the Venetians 


to grasp the trade of Alexandria 
that Marino Sanuto, about the year 
1321 A.D., endeavoured to excite a 
new crusade in order to wrest it from 
the Sultan of Egypt by force of 
arms. Secreta Fiaeliuyn Crtms, in 
Bongabs, Geda Dei per Francos^ 
Hanau, 1611. Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations f b. iv. ch. vil Darit, Hist, 
ae Venise, lib. xix. vol. iv. p. 88. 
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tibns obtained the delicacies of India and China, down 
to the period wheiT the overland route and the Eed Sea 
were deserted for the grander passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope.^ • • 

Another great event which stimulated the commercial 
activity of the Italians in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was the extraordihary progress of the Mongols, 
who in an incredibly short space of time absorbed Cen- 
tral Asia into one powerful empire, overthrew the 
ancient mon^chy of China, penetrated to the heart of 
Eussja, and directed their arms with equal success both 
^against Poland and Japan. The popes and the sovereigns 
of Europe, alarmed alike for their dominions and their 
faith, despatched ambassadors to the Great Khan ; the 
mission resulted in allaying apprehension for the further 
advance of their formidable neighbom's towards the 
west, ^id the vigilant merchants of Venice addressed 
themselves to effect an opening for trade in the new 
domains of the Tartar prin(’.es. 

It is to this commercial enterprise that we are in- 
debted for the first authentic information regarding 
China and India, that reached Europe after the silence 
of the middle ages ; and the voyages of the Venetians, 
in some of which the reahties of travel appear as extra- 
ordinary as the incidents of romance, contain accounts 
of Ceylon equally interesting and rehable. 

Marco Polo, who left Venice as a youth in the year 
1271, and resided seventeen years at the court of Kubla 
Khan, was the first European who penetrated to China 
Proper; whence he embarked in 1291, at Fo-Kien, 
and passing through the Straits of Malacca, rested at 
Ceylon, on his homeward route by Ormuz. He does not 
name the port in Ceylon at which he landed, but he 


^ Gibbon, Lech and Fallj ch» lx. 
The last of the Venetian ar^sies ” 
which reached the shores of England 


was cast away on the Isle of Wight, 
A.D. 1687. 


T T 2 
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calls the king Se7ider-naz, a name which may' possibly be 
identified with the Malay Chandi-abaim, who twice 
invaded the island during the reign of Pandita Prak- 
rama-bahu Hid 

He repeats the former es;t>ggeratM account as to the 
dimensions of Ceylon ; states that it was believed to 
have been anciently larger ^;till, and shows incidentally 
that as early as the thirteenth century, the Arab sailors 
possessed charts of the island which they used in navi- 
gating the Inchan seas. Then, as now, ,the universal 
costume of the Singhalese was the cotton “comboy,” 
worn only on the lower half of the body their^ 
grains were sesamum and rice ; their food the latter with 
milk and fiesh-meat; and their drink coco-nut toddy, 
which Marco calls “ wine drawn from the *trees.” He 
dwells with rapture on the gems and costly stones’ and, 
above all, on the great ruby, a span long, for whicl>Kubla 
Khan offered the value of a city. With singular truth he 
says, “ the people are averse to a military life, abject and 
timid, and when they have occasion to employ soldiers, 
they procure them from other countries in the vicinity 
of the Mahometans.” Prom this it would seem that six 
hundred years ago, it was the practice in Ceylon, as it 
is at the present day, to recruit the forces of the island 
from the Malays. 

The next Venetian whose travels qualified him to 
speak of Ceylon was the Minorite friar Odoric, of 
Portenau in the Friuli who, setting out from the Black 
Sea in 1318, traversed the Asian continent to China, 
and returned to Italy after a journey of twelve years. 
In Ceylon he was struck by the number of serpents, 

* Pandita Prakrama Bahu III. at the present day, charts evidently 
was also called KalLkalla Saahitya copied from very ancient originals. 
Sarg^ajnja. — TuENOUii’s EjyitonWj ^ See the drawing, page 613. 

p. 44. Itinerarium Fratns Qpobici do 

* I have seen with the sailors of Foro Julii de Portii-Vahonis. 
the Maldives, who resort to Ceylon 
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and the imiltitude of wild animals, lions (leopards?), 
bears, and elephants. “ In it he saw the mountain on 
which Adam for the space of 500 years mourned the 
death of Abel, and* on which his tears and those of Eve 
formed, as men believed,’ a .fountain ; ” but this Odoric 
discovered to be a delusion, as he saw the spi'ing gush- 
ing from the earth, and its Vatcrs “ flowing over jewels, 
but abounding with leeches and blood-suckers.” The 
natives were permitted by the king to collect the gems ; 
and in doing .so they smeared their bodies with the juice 
of lejnons to protect them from the leeches. The wild 
.creatures, they said, however dangerous to the inhabi- 
tants of the island, were harmless to strangers. In 
that island Odoric saw “ birds with two heads,” which 
possibly implies that he saw the hovnl)ill h whose huge 
and cloublc casque may ex[)laiu the exprcission. 

In jjie succeeding century- the most authentic ac- 
count of Ceylon is given by Nicolo di Conti, another 
Venetian, who, though of noble family, hiid settled as a 


^ Bucei '08 Pica. See antCy Part ii. 
ch. ii. p. 107. 

2 Among the writers on India in 
the 14th century, a.I). 1323, wa^ the 
Dominican missionary Jouudajn 
Catalani, or ^‘Jordan de Severac,” 
regarding whose title of Bishop of 
Colo77ihOj Episcopus Columbensis,” 
it is somewhat uncei-tain whether his 
see was in Ceylon, or at Coulam 
(Quilon), on the Malabai* coast. The 
probability in favour of the latter is 
sustained by the fact of tlie very 
limited accoimts of the island con- 
tained in his Mirahiliay a work in 
which he has recorded his observa- 
tions on the Dekkan. Ciimamon he 
describes as a production of Malabar y 
and Ceylon he extols only for its 
gems, pre-eminent among which 
were two rubies, one worn by the 
king, suspended round his neck, and 
the other which^ when gi'asped in the 
liand, could not be covered by the 
fingers, Non credo mundum habere 
universum tales duo lapides, nec tanti 


pretii.” The ]\IS. of Fra. Joeba- 
Nus*s Mirahilia has been printed in 
tlie Ihrucil des l^oyaycs of tlie So- 
ciety (leogr. of l^iris, vol. i. p. 40. 
CiovANNi BE Maiuonola, a Floren- 
tine and Legate of Cdement \T., 
landed in Ceylon in 1310 a.b., at 
which time the legitimate king was 
driven awav and tiie supreme power 
left in the hands of a eunuch whpm 
he calls Coja-Joany pessimns Sara- 
cenus.’’ The legate's attention was 
chielly directed to ‘Mhe mountain 
opposite Paradise.” — Dobnee, 

7iuni. llistor. Boemicc, Pragie, 1704- 
85. 

John of Hesse, in his Itinerar}^” 
(in which occurs the date a.b. 1398) 
says, Adsunt et in quadam insula 
nomine Taprobanes viri crudelissimi 
et moribus asperi : pennagnas habent 
aures, et illas plurimis gemmis 01031*6 
dicuntur. Hi canies humanas pro 
sunimis deliciis co7tiedmitP — JoHAN- 
Nis BE Hesse, Pre^by teri Jttnera7nu7n, 
etc. 


T T 
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merchant at Damascus, whence he had travelled over 
Persia, India, the Eastern Archipfelago, and China. 
Eetiirning by way of Arabia and the Eed Sea, in 1444, 
he fell into danger amongst some fanatical Mahometans, 
and was compelled to renounce 'the faith of a Christian, 
less from regard for his own safety than apprehension for 
that of his children and wifb. For this apostacy he be- 
sought the pardon of Pope Eugenius IV., who absolved 
him from guilt on condition that he should recount his 
adventures to the apostohc secretary, Poggio Bracciohni, 
by whom they have been preserved in his dissertation on 
“ The Vicissitudes of Fortune." ' 

Di Conti is, I believe, tlie first European who speaks 
of cinnamon as a production of Ceylon., “ It is a tree,” 
he says, “ which grows there in abundance, and which 
very much resembles our thick willows, excepting that 
the branches do not grow upwards, but spreacb hori- 
zontally ; the leaves are like those of the laurel, but 
somewliat larger ; the bark of the branches is thinnest 
and best, that of the trunk thick and inferior in flavour. 
The fruit resembles the berries of the laurel ; the In- 
dians extract from it an odoriferous oil, and the wood, 
after the bark has been stripped from it, is used by them 
for fuel.” ^ 

The narrative of Di Conti, as it is printed by Eamusio, 
from a Portuguese version, contains a passage not found 
in Poggio, in which it is alleged that a river of Ceylon, 
called Arotan, has a fish somewhat hke the torpedo, but 
whose touch, instead of electrifying, produces a fever so 
long as it is held in the hand, relief being instantaneous 
on letting it go.® 


^ De Varietate FortuncBy Basil, 
1538. An admirable translation of 
the narrative of l)i Conti has re- 
cently been made by K. H. Major, 
Esq . , for the Haklu}^; Society. Lon- 
don, 1867, 

2 Poggio makes Nicolo di Conti say 
that the island coi^^ins a lake, in the 
middle of which is a city three miles 


in circumference ; but this is evi- 
dently an amplification of his own, 
borrowed from the j)as8age in which 
Pliny (whom Pog^o elsewhere 
quotes) ^udes to the fabulous Lake 
Megisba. — Pliny, lib. vi. ch. xxiv. 

® l)i Conti in RammiOf vol. i. p. 
344. There are two other Italian 
travellers of this century who touched 
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The sixteenth century was prolific in navigators, the 
accounts of whose ‘adventures served to difiuse through- 
out Europe a general knowledge of Ceylon, at least as 
it ^was known sufierficiaRy before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Ludovico ' Barthema, or Varthema, a 
Bolognese remained at a jport on the west coast for 
some days in 150G. The four kings of the island being 
busily engaged in civil war^, he found it difficult to 
land, but he learned that permission to search for 
jewels at the^foot of Adam’s Peak might be obtained 
by the payment of five ducats, and restoring as a 
.royalty all gems over ten carats. Fruit was delicious 
and abundant, especially “ artichokes ” and oranges C but 
rice was so insufficiently cultivated that the sovereigns 
of t|re island were dependent for their supplies u|)on 
the King of Karsingha, on the continent of India.® 
This itiatement of Barthema is without qualification ; 
there can be little doubt that it applied chiefly to the 
southern parts of the island, and that the north was 
still able to produce food sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants. 

Barthema found the supply of cinnamon small, and 
so precarious that the cutting took place but once in three 
years. The Smghalese were at that time ignorant of 


at Coy Ion ; one a Gentleman of 
Florence,” whose story is printed 
by Itamusio (but without the author s 
name); who accompanied Vasco do 
Gama, in the year 1470, in his voyage 
to Calicut, and who speaks of the 
trees che fanno la canella in molta 
pei-fettione.” — Vol. i. p. 120. Tlie 
other isGiR 0 L.\M 0 Di Santo Stefan o, 
a Genoese, wlio, in pursuit of com- 
merce, made a joiiniey to India which 
lie described on his return in 1490, 
in a letter inserted by Rnmusio in his 
collection of voyages. lie stayed but 
one day in the "island, and saw only 
its coco-nuts, jewels, and cinnamon. 
— Vol. i. p. 345. 

1 Itinerario de Ludovico de 
\"akthema, Bolognese^ no lo EgyptOj 


ne la Suria^ ne la Arnhia Demi a e 
Felice^ ne la Persluy ne la India, e 
ne la Ethiopia — la fede el vice re o 
cobiiune de tatfe le prefatte provincie, 
Roma. 151 Ij a. D. 

* Probably Colombo. 

® These conflicts and the actors in 
them are described in the Bajavali, 
p. 274. 

Carzofoli me^liori che li nostri, 
melangoli dolci, li megliori credo, 
che siano nel mondo.” — Varthema y 
pt. xxvii. 

^ In questo paese non nasce 
riso ; ina ne li vieue da ten*a fenna. 
Li re de quella isola sono tributorii 
d’ il re de Narsinga per repetto del 
riso.” — Itin.y pt. •xxvii.* See also 
Barbosa, in liamtistOy vol. i. p. 312. 
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the use of gunpowder \ and their arms were*swords and 
lance-licads mounted on shafts of bahiboo ; “ with these 
they fought, but tlieir battles wore not bloody.” The 
Moors were in possession of tlfc trade* and the king sent 
a message to Barthcma and- life companions, expressive 
of his desire to purchase their commodities ; but in con- 
sequence of a hint tliat payment would be regidated by 
the royal discretion, the Itahans weighed anchor at night- 
fall and bade a sudden adieu to Ceylon. 

Early in the sixteentli century, OdOj^bdo Barbosa, 
a Portuguese captain, who had sailed in the Indian 
seas, . compiled a suinmanj of all that was then known, 
concerning the countries of the East‘^, wth which the 
people of Portugal had been brought into connection by 
their recent discovery of tlie passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Writing partly from personal observation, 
but chielly from information obtained from the previous 
accounts of Di Conti, Barthcma and Corsah^, he speaks 
of that “ grandest and most lovely island, which the 
Mooi's of Arabia, Persia, and Syria call Zeilam, but the 
•Indians^ Tenarisirn^ or the land of delights.” Its ports 
Avere croAvded with Moors, Avho monopohsed commerce, 
and its inhabitants, avIiosc complexions were fair and their 
stature robust and stately, Avere altogether devoted to 
pleasure and iudilTercnt to arms. 

Barbosa appears to have associated chiefly Avith the 
Moors, Avhose character and customs he desciibes almost 
as they exist at the present day. He speaks of their 
heads, covered Avith the finest handkerchiefs ; of their 
ear-rings, so heavy with jewels that they hang down to 


^ Tlio Eajavali, p. 270, describes 
the wonder of the Singhalese on wit- 
nessingfor the first time the discharge 
of a cannon by the Portuguese who 
had lauded at Colombo, a. d. 1517. 

A ball shot from one of them, after 
flying S9me leagues, will break a 
castle of marble, ^ even of iron.” 

^ II Soinmario delle Inde Orimtale 


di OnoARDO Barbosa, Lisbon, 1519. 
A sketch of the life of Barbosa is 
given in Crawfurb’s Dictimanj of 
the Indian Islandsy p. 39. 

^ Two letters written by Andrea 
CoRSALi, a Florentine, dated from 
Cochin, A. D. 1515, and addressed to 
the Grand Duke Julian de Medicis. 
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their shoulilevs ; of the upper parts of their bodies ex- 
posed, but the lower portions enveloped in silks and 
rich cloths, secured by an embroidered girdle. He 
describes their language, as a mixture of Arabic and 
Mhlabar, and states that, nunibers of their co-religionists 
from the Indian coast resorted constantly to Ceylon, 
and estabhshed themselves»there as traders, attracted by 
the delights of the climate, and the luxury and abundance 
of the island, but above all by the unhmited freedom 
which they gijoyed under its government. The duration 
of life was longer in Ceylon than in any country of India. 
^With a profusion of fruits of every kind, and of ani- 
mals fit for food, grain alone wjis deficient ; rice was 
largely imported from the Coromandel coast, and sugar 
from Bengal. 

DI Conti and Barthema had ascertained the existence 
of ciujjamon as a production of the island, but Barbosa 
was the first European who asserted its superiority 
over that of all other countries. Elephants captured by 
order of the king, were tamed, trained, and sold to tlie 
princes of India, whose agents arrived annually in quest 
of them. The pearls of Manaar and the gems of 
Adam’s Peak were the principal riches of Ceylon. The 
cat’s-eye, according to Barbosa, was as highly valued 
as the ruby" by the dealers in India; and the rubies 
themselves were preferred to those of Pegu on ac- 
count of their density ^ ; but, compared with those of 
Ava, they were inferior in colour, a defect which the 
Moors were skilled in correcting by the application of 
fire. 

The residence of the king was at “Cohnucho” (Co- 
lombo), whither vessels coming for elephants, cinnamon. 


^ ^ Cesare he Freherict^ a Vene- 
tian merchant, whose travels in 
India, a. n. 1663, have been trans- 
lated by Hickocxe, says of Zeilan, 


that, they find there some rubies, 
but I have sold rubies well there 
that I brought with me from Pegu.’^ 
— In Hakluytj vol. i. p, 22li 
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and gems brought fine cloths from Cambay, together 
with safiron, coral, quicksilver, vermilion, and specie, and 
above aU silver, which was more in demand than all the 
rest. I * 

Such is the sum of int(jlhgoncd concerning Ceylbn 
recorded by the Genoese and Venetians during the 
tliree centuries in which they were conversant with the 
commerce of India. Their interest in the island had 
been rendered paramount by the events of the first 
Crusades, but it was extinguished by the , discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. In^ tlie 
period wliicli intervened the Avord traveller may be said ^ 
to have been synonymous witli merchant ^ and when 
tlie occupation of tlic latter was withdrawn, the adven- 
tures of the other Avere suspended. The vessels of the 
strangers, in a very few years after their first appear- 
ance in the Indian seas, began to divert from its^^accus- 
tomed channel the stream of commerce which for so 
many ages had floAved in the direction of the Eed Sea 
and the Persian Gulf ; and the galleons of Portugal 
superseded the caravans of Arabia and the argosies of 
Venice. 


^ CyKSAE Fredeeic. opens the ac- 
count of his wanderings in India^ 
A.D. 1503^ as follows: — “Ilavin<? for 
the space of eighteen years continu- 
ally coasted and travelled in many 
countries beyond the Indies, wherein 
I have had both good and ill snecess 
in my travels, &c. He may bo re- 
garded as the last of the merchant 
voyagers of Venice. His book was 
translated into English almost simul- 
taneously with its appearance in 
Italian, under the title of The 
Voyages and Travaile of M, Ccesar 
Fredriek, Merchant of Venice, into 
the East Indies, and beyond the 
Indies, written at sea, in the Hercules 
of London, the 25th March, 1588, and 
translated out of Italian by Mr. 
Thomas Htckocke, Loud., 4to. 
1588.” The author, who left Venice 
in 1563, *' crossed ^ over from Cape 
Comorin to ‘^Chilaw, to be present at 


the fishery of pearls, which he de- 
scribes almost as it is practised at the 
present time. The divers engaged in 
it were all Christians (see Christianity 
in Ceylon, ch. i. p. 11), under the 
care of friars of the order of St. 
Paul. Colombo was then a hold of 
the Portuguese, but without walles 
or enemies ; ” and thence ^^to see how 
they gather the sinnamon, or take it 
from the tree that it groweth on 
(because the time that I was there, 
was the season that they gather it, 
in the moneth of April!) I, to 
satisfie my desire, went into a wood 
three miles from the citie, altBough 
in great danger, the Portugals 
being in arms, and in the field with 
the king of the country.” Here he 
gives with great acciu'acy the par- 
ticulars of the process of peeling 
cinnamon, as it is still practised by 
the Chalias. 
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® In his /Jisraay the Sultan of Egypt threatened to 
demolish the sacred remains of Jerusalem, should the 
infidels of Europe persist in annihilating the trade of 
the Desert. Stimulated tby the Doge, he attacked the 
POrtuguesi^, merchafttmon in the Indian seas, and de- 
stroyed a convoy off the coast of Cochin ; an outrage for 
which Albuquerque meditated a splendid revenge by 
planning an expedition to plunder Mecca and Medina, 
and to consummate the desolation of Egypt by diverting 
the Nile to tjie Bed Sea, across Nubia or Abyssinia ! * 

Dut the cfftastrophe was inevitable ; the rich freights 
^ of India and China were carried round the “ Cape of 
Storms,” and no longer slowly borne on the Tigris 
and the Nile. The liarbours of Ormus and of Bas,svra 
became deserted ; and on the sliores of Asia Minor, 
wh(?re the commerce of Italy had intrenched itself in 
castles of almost feudal pretension, the rivalries of Genoa 

and Yemce were extinguished in the same calamitous 
decay. 


' Dabv, Hist, de Venue, lib. xix. 
p. 114. Eatnai,, Hist des Ihiu- 
Jndes, vol. i. p. 160. Faria y Souza, 


Porftiff. Asia, pt. i. tli. viii. vol. i. pp. 
04, 8;5, 107, l.'i7. ' ^ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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